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that the efficacy of this device as a self- 
Statistically significant age and sex differer 


ormative Data on a Self-Administered Projective Question for Children 
EARL X. Freep 


Lyons Veterans Administration Hospital 


Summary: An attempt was made to define "group reference points or base lines" 
in responses of 3,863 children, ages 8 to 17, 
questions about which animals they would and would not choose to be. It was felt 
administered technique was demonstrated. 
aces were found as well as evidence of clus- 


to brief, self-administered projective 


tering of choices which was interpreted as a kind of conformity. Directions for 


future research were noted. 


Projective questions are not new to 
psychologists. Many examiners seek 
depth material by including their own 
favorite, open-ended, brief question in 
an interview. David (1955)! and 
David and Leach (1957) reported that 
a wide variety of techniques had been 
used for this purpose: asking subjects 
to interpret proverbs, tell their favor- 
ite joke, paint a verbal self-portrait, 
etc. They have asked, "What would 
you most like to be if you were not a 
human being?" and "What would you 
least like to be if you were not a hu- 
man being?" Pigem's (1949) ques- 
tion was, "What would you like to be 
if you had to return to this world and 
уои could not be a регѕоп?”. van 
Krevelen (1956) adapted Pigem's test 
for children and asked, “Imagine that 
a magician comes to you and wants to 
turn you into something and you are 
allowed to say what you would like to 
be, what would you say?". For a num- 
ber of years, the author and others 
have asked, “Make believe that Con- 
gress passed a law that everyone had to 
be an animal for 24 hours. What ani- 
mal would you choose to be?" and 
"What animal would you least want to 
Бе?”. Cole? has asked similar questions 
of a college population. The underly- 
ing hypothesis for such questions is 
that the animals chosen reflect a sub- 
ject's current life role. 


Although these brief, individually 


1 The author is indebted to Dr. David for his 
review of this manuscript. 
* Cole, D. L. Personal communication. 1960. 


administered. projective methods (us- 
ually together with a verbal inquiry) 
have been used with children to ob- 
tain depth material, they are primar- 
ily useful as rapid, clinical, screening 
tools. However, as David & Rabinowitz 
(1960) pointed out, "While it has 
been charged by Feifel (1955) that 
such techniques reflect 'cultural and 
conventional stereotypes more than 
personal and idiosyncratic outlook', it 
is difficult to arrive at definite conclu- 
sions in the absence of group reference 
points or base lines from which clini- 
cians can assess individual responses or 
deviations" (p. 820). 


The present study attempted to de- 
fine such “group reference points." It 
sought normative data on the re- 
sponses of children, ages 8 to 17, to a 
self-administered projective question 
asking what animals they would and 
would not like to be. 


SUBJECTS 


The population for this study was 
the entire school system of a suburban 
New Jersey community of approxi- 
mately 22,000 residents.’ Because of 
the level of reading and writing re- 
quired for the questions, only students 
in grades 3 through 12 were tested. 
Some data were available on 7 and 18 
year olds but these were too few for 
statistical treatment. Positive animal 


* The author is grateful for the cooperation 

and assistance of Dr. Harold Hoffman, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, and to the prin- 
cipals and teachers of the Livingston, New 
Jersey, public schools. 
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choices for 1983 boys and 1880 girls 
were recorded with ЦЕ ме tems 
for 1921 of these boys and 1870 girls. 


METHOD 


The following 
tions were asked: 


written, projective ques- 
Make believe that everyone h 


ad to be an 
animal for 24 hours. 


What animal would you Most want to be? 


What do vou think 
about this animal? 

1, 

4. 

3. 

What anim 


are the 3 nicest things 


al would you least want 


to be? 


What do you think 
about this animal? 

І; 

2. 

3. 


Respondents were also asked to ір. 


dicate their 48€, grade, and sex. Home 
room teachers 


are the 3 worst things 


assed out the test forms 
with instructions only to complete 
them. They did not permit « 


]uestions, 
articular ani- 
п one such Ога] 


such as how 


to spell a р 
mal's name, 


lest eve 


TABLE I—Percentage of Positive 
Animal Choices Greater Than 
ne Percent of Respor 

of Boys Or Girls 
Anima] Choice 


1565 


Boys’ Girls’ 
Percentage Percentage 

Dog 31.7% 34.5% 
Horse 9.4* 16,7 * 

Віга 0.3 * 10.1 * 

Са 7.0* 18.4* 

Lion 6.2% 1.3* 

Monkey 3.5* 9.9" 
Bear 24* ш 
Deer 2.3% 2.9* 
Tiger 1.8 ^ 
Elephant 1.7 TN 
agle 1 .6* тж 
Аре 1.6 ы 

Rabbit 1.5 2.9* 
Snake 1.3 - 
Gorilla 1.2 TS 
Giraffe *# 1] 

~ On r Sees 

. Total 84.507. 91.207 

M 15 chosen by children at all age 
**T ess th 


an опе percent of responses, 


ecli li "Children 
| nistered Projective Question for Childre 
Data on a Self-Administered 1 roJective О [ 


question influence the response of 
others. The entire school system wa 


tested on the same das so that com- 


students abou 

their responses could not influence =: 
f j> ы; A & у 

spondents who had not уе! been teste 


munication between 


RESULTS 


Positive and negative animal « ae 
i e than от 
which accounted for more d 
per cent of the total responses е, ; ии 
А т RM DT » 111 aA DIC: 
boys or girls are presented 
and II. - 
"ive anima 
One hundred positive anı - 
1 » Ss. 
choices were made by the bos 1o7 
) rre c ‘no by more than O 
these, 15 were chosen NI м. 
е accou 
of the total group and these Tent [oo 
for 84.50 of the total responses. Д 
EM 9. У hoices were 
SIX positive animal « © ate 
elected by only 1, 2, or 3 boys. 


Е. = re- 
Ls ~ . А р ЧЫ 165 гер 
90% of the animal categor 


TABLE lI—Percentage of Negative 
Animal Choices Greater Than 
One Percent of Responses 
of Boys or Girls 


rirls’ 
Animal Choice Boys’ Р. РК 
Percentage 
Pig 13.1* na 
Snake 8.3% er 
Cat 7.3* 2 , 
Rat rA Ji 
Skunk 6.9* aw 
Elephant 6.8* ALS 
лоп 3.9* anat 
Mouse 5.99 “a 
Ant 3.5 sine 
Horse 2.6* T 
Bird 2.5% г), 
Dog 2.2 See 
Fish о | 2.1 
Worm 1.8* T 
Cow 1.6 Je 
Monkey 1.5 TUN 
Hippopotamus ] 4 1.0 
Deer 1.4* _ 
Ape 1.3 “nt 
Rabbit 1.2 apr" 
Tiger 1.2 1.G* 
Bear 1.1 2.3 
Fly 1.0 А 
Gorilla x% 2.2 
Donkey EN 035 
Total 85.80 


Q9 9307 
83.3 А 
* Animal is chosen by 
levels. 


* *TI oss th 


children at all age 


ап опе percent of responses. 
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EARL X. FREED 


sented only 4.4% of the total re- 
PONSES. 

Among the girls, 58 positive animal 
choices were named. Of these, 9 were 
found with a frequency greater than 
I", of the total responses and ac- 
counted for 91.295 of the total rë: 
sponses. Thirty-four animals, or 58.6% 
ol the choices, were named only I, 2, 
or З times representing 2.995 of the 
total responses. 

When asked to elect negative ani- 
mal choices, the boys named a total of 
116 animals, 23 of which were found 
in more than 1°% of the question- 
naires. These 28 choices made up 
53.3506 of the total responses. Seventy- 
two animals were named 1, 2, or 3 
times and accounted for only 2.895 of 
all responses. 

The girls named 89 negative animal 
choices, 21 of which attained a fre- 
quency of 1*5 or greater and totalled 
85.805, of all responses. Forty-three 
animals were named 1, 2, or 3 times 
and represented only 3.065 of the total 
responses. 

A chi-square test between boys’ and 
girls’ positive choices greater than pur. 
was significant at less than the 001 
level of probability. Similarly, a chi- 
square test between negative choices 
of boys and girls was significant at less 
than the .001 level of probability, 
Significant sex differences in both posi- 
tive and negative choices were thus 
found. 

An attempt to probe possible age 
differences was made by constructing 
chi-square tables of the most frequent 
choices, both positive and negative, 
versus the ten age levels. For both 
boys’ and girls’ positive and negative 
animal choices, the resultant probabil- 
ity that the ten age levels represented 
a common population was less than 
.005. However, similar results were not 
obtained when 2 by x chi-square tables 
were constructed of age versus the 
most frequent. responses grouped as 
one category plus "other animals" as 
the second category. The resulting 
probabilities were: .10 — .05 for the 6 
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most frequent positive choices of the 

boys: .50 — .30 for the 4 most [requent 

girls’ positive choices; less than .001 

for the boys’ 6 most [requent negative 

choices; and .30 — .90 for the 7 most 

frequent negative choices of the girls. 
DISCUSSION 

This projective question in the 
form of animal associations should be 
of value as a screening device. It is felt 
that its efficacy as a self-administered, 
written, group technique was demon- 
strated, Clinically, it has been most 
useful in individual evaluation which 
places stress upon the reasons the sub- 
ject lists for his animal choices. These 
can be interpreted dynamically and 
they can be analyzed into a number of 
content categories which should be 
studied further. 

The possibility of utilization of this 
device for screening is inferred from 
the clustering of responses in certain 
animal categories. These can be inter- 
preted statistically and, at least super- 
ficially, as similar to the popular re- 
sponses on the Rorschach Test. That 
04.597 ӨГ positive responses of boys 
were contained in 15 animal choices 
and 91.295 of the responses of girls 
were contained in 9 animal choices is 
the basis for this interpretation. Fur- 
thermore, 81.207 of all 3.863 positive 
choices of both boys and girls were in 
the following 8 categories: dog, horse, 
cat, bird, monkey, lion, deer, and 
rabbit. 

This clustering of responses could 
be interpreted as a kind of conformity 
to certain social roles. The general 
trend to greater individuality of choice 
with age was noted when the ratio of 
number of animal choices to тога] 
number of responses was computed for 
each age group of boys and girls. In 
some respects, these results parallel 
other data from the field of develop. 
mental psychology; for example, the 
sharp drop in ratio of number of 
choices to total number of responses 
in 12-13 year old boys, apparently 
entering adolescence. Girls were some- 
what more conforming to their sex 
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group norms than were boys. This, 
too, has been confirmed by researchers 
in developmental psychology. 


Much more research is needed with 
this technique. The reported data 
were derived from a middle class, 
suburban population. If, in fact, 
animal choice reflects life role, then 
certainly cultural factors must be in- 
fluential in determining one's choice. 
Therefore, other normative samples 
should be gathered. 


A question also arises as to stability 
or reliability of animal choice. The 
present data reveal significant changes 
in choice from age group to age group 
and it is likely that individual choices 
also change with time much as interest 
test profiles demonstrate change and 
variation, There is the further ques- 
tion of variation in animal choice, 
not only as a function of age or a 
prolonged period of time, but as a 
function of immediate situational 
factors. We have ample research evid- 


ence of the effects of these factors in 
other more probing and searching 
projective techniques. 
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The Validity of the Role Construct Repertory Test as а 
Measure of Sexual Identification 


PHILIP Gray GILES 
Boeing Aircraft Company 


and 


Joseren F. RYCHLAK 
Saint Louis University 


Summary: The Role Construct Repertory Test (RCRT) of George Kelly’s person- 
ality theory has been used as an indirect measure of sexual identification by several 
investigators. They have assumed to date that unselected males taking the test will 


see similarities in constructs between themselves and other m 


ale figures on the test 


(e.g., their fathers, male teachers, etc.), and that unselected females will so “identify” 
with female figures. The present study tested this hypothesis, using a group of 103 
college students (51 males, 52 females), The test was scored in four slightly different 


ма 


+ Results indicate that the scoring methods have moderate to low reliability on 


re-test, but that differences in the predicted direction can be found, Normal indivi- 
duals do identify with sex-appropriate role figures on the АСКАТ. 


The Role Construct Repertory Test 
(RCRT) plays a central role in the 
personality theory advocated by 
George Kelly (1955) . This instrument 
is designed to elicit S's personal con- 
structs, which in turn provide the 
clinician with the latter's view of 
reality. Since an S must indicate his 
perceived similarity and dissimilarity 
to people whom he recalls as being 
important figures in his life, it has 
been taken on a priori grounds that 
the RCRT сап be used to measure 
the extent to which S identifies with 
such significant persons. Jones (1954) 
used the RCRT to investigate the 
identifications of normal males and 
psychiatric patients, апа reports that 
the normals perceived greater simi- 
larity between themselves апа their 
fathers than did the patients. Leder- 
man (1957, 1961) has also used the 
RCRT as an identification measure 
in the study of feminine character- 
istics among groups of male Ss, and 
to support his theory of delinquency. 
Both Pederson (1958) and Hunt 
(1951) have presented evidence that 


"The present study was submitted by Giles 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the Master of Science degree at Wash- 
ington State University, Pullman, Washing- 
ton, Thanks are extended to Clare W. 
Thompson and J. H. Elder for their helpful 
comments, 


personal constructs elicited on re-test 
have consistency, and that therefore 
the RCRT may be considered а re- 
liable personality assessment tech- 
nique. 

The belief in the RCRT as a valid 
method for assessing sexual identifi- 
cation rests on the assumption that 
male Ss see similarities between them- 
selves and the male figures of the 
test, and that females reflect a com- 
parable pattern for the female figures 
of the test. This “similarity and con- 
trast” aspect of Kelly’s theory is very 
important, because a construct is es- 
sentially the way in which two items 
of experience, people, etc., are alike 
and different from a third (see esp. 
Kelly, 1955, p. 51). Hence, eg., if a 
male is identifying appropriately, he 
should see construct similarities be- 
tween himself and other males on the 
test, and differences between himself 
and female figures on the test. There 
will of course be overlap, so that he 
wil construe similarities between 
himself and some females, but pre- 
sumably, the over-all weighting should 
be in the direction of maleness. The 
purpose of the present study was to 
test this one notion, The hypothesis 
under test is that males will identify 
with male figures and females with 
female figures on the RCRT in а ran- 
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dom sampling of Ss drawn from a col- 
lege population. 


METHOD 


The Role Construct Repertory Test 

The RCRT is a rather difficult test 
to present in concise fashion, and the 
reader is referred to Kelly (1 
Chp. 5) for a more complete explica- 
tion. In the present study, the grid 
form was used because it was casily 
adapted to group administration. This 
form employs 22 rows and 22 cob 
umns, adding up to 481 boxes on the 
grid. Each column represents a “role 
figure" or important person in 5% past 
life. For example, the instructions ask 
S to write in the name (at the head of 
one column) of “a person with whom 
you feel most uncomfortable” (а typ- 
ical role description: there are 21 oth- 
er such headings, including a column 
for the self, for one’s mother, f 
etc). The sex of each figure is indi- 
cated by encircling either М ог E 
adjacent to the role figure on the grid 
sheet. At the righthand margin of 
the grid (answer) sheet there are 22 
Spaces, one for each row, in which 5 
is expected to list both his CON. 
STRUCT and CONTRAST for cer- 
tain groupings of the 99 figures he has 
identified across the 22 columns, 

To do this, S is instructed. to com- 
pare three of the "role figures" at a 
time, For example, he may be asked 
to combine his "physician" with his 
"closest friend of the opposite sex," 


and state some way in which they are 
alike (CONSTRUCT) and yet dif- 


father, 


ferent from his “father” (CON- 
TRAST). Any given § might resolve 
this comparison 


by writing that his 
physician and be friend are "even 
tempered” (CONSTRUCT) and his 
father iş “hot tempered” | (CON. 
TRAST). Actually, this would de- 
limit the dimension of a tempera- 
ment construct. which the 5 uses to 
construe individuals in his life, and 
the contrast end is merely one aspect 
of this temperament construct dimen- 


ston rather than something apart from 
1t, or different from it. 


After he has generated a construct 
in response to the test Instructions 
for any one of the 22 tri-figure com- 
binations, 5 must run through all of 
the remaining figures around which 
the construct was not specifically gen- 
erated and place an N in the appro- 
priate box of the grid а ШЕ 
CONSTRUCT applies. Thus, if ү 
sees himself. as "even tempered, he 
would check an X in the grid box 
under the self “role figure.” It is m 
this way that Æ can обр 
how many constructs. S applies P. 
common between himself and ES 
various other role figures of the ae 
Masculine 55 should have es 
common with masculine role дшш 
and vice versa for feminine a 
There wene: four methods of SUR 
for sexual identification in the pres 
ent study: TA 

Long M/F: Taken from pimp 
(1954) , and computed as ae d 
determine the mean number of c E 
(1б. X marked) and void pe "I 
between the self role Перне аи (5) 
other male figures on the Н, 1 
repeat this step for self and is үлйё 
male figures; (3) divide the fen i 
mean into the male mean and mu 
ply by 100. 

Short M/F: (1) determine 
mean number of check (i.e n 
marked) matches between the ыза 
role figure and all other male ree 
(Le, disregard voids) ; (2) repeat p 
step for self and female figures: C 
divide mean female matches into 
male matches and multiply by 100. 

Long Family M/F: 
actly as the Long M/F score, except 
that only the self and family role fig- 
ures of father, mother, brother and 
Sister are used. If any of these family 
members are lacking in S's life (as 
lack of sib, not recalling father or 
mother, €tc), the RCR T asks that E 
Substitute ап individual who has 
been "most like" the role figure in 
question. Hence, it is always possible 
lo use а sc oring of this nature. 


Short Family M/F: computed. ex- 


the 


computed ех- 
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actly as the Short M/F, except that 
once again the only role figure used 
for comparison with the self are fa- 
ther, mother, brother and sister. 

The rationale. for using several 
scoring methods stem from one's view 
of the nature of identification, and a 
rather broad approach was taken so 
that investigators of various persua- 
sions might find something of interest 
in the results. If one wishes to limit 
identification to only family figures, 
then the Family M/F would have the 
greatest relevance; on the other hand, 
many personality theorists think of 
identification as transcending the fam- 
ily circle and reaching out into all 
male-female figures of importance in 
S's life. The Long vs. Short scoring 
distinction. stems from the demands 
of Kelly’s Role Construct. Theory. 
That is, on the RCRT a "match" is 
often counted not only when the X 
is checked in both the self and some 
other male role figure on the grid; it 
is also counted when there is a void 
(ic. no X is placed) for both the 
self figure and some other male figure. 
Kelly views the process of construing 
as dichotomous or dialectical in na- 
ture, so that it is just as correct to 
think of a match at the CONTRAST 
(the void) end as it is to think of a 
match at the CONSTRUCT (the X) 
end of the dimension, Since there is 
some room for debate on this matter, 
it was decided to score the test both 
w the Long method follows Led- 
erman (1954) and Kelly’s general 
logic, and the Short method is con- 
fined only to matches on the CON- 
STRUCT end. 

Subjects and Procedure 

The Ss were 103 college students 
(51 males, 52 females) drawn from 
introductory psychology and sociology 
courses. They ranged in CA from 17 
to 21 yrs., and the modal age was 18. 
They were tested in classrooms after 
the ‘regularly scheduled period, in 
groups of from 9 to 37 Ss at a time. 
Before taking the RCRT, Ss all took 
the M/F scale from the Minnesota 


Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI) (Dahlstrom & Welsh, 1960). 
It was thought desirable to have an 
independent estimate of masculinity- 
femininity, as a form of concurrent 
validity to compliment the content 
validity approach under study. The 
reason that a counterbalanced order 
was not followed in using the MMPI 
and RCRT was because of the com- 
plexity of the latter test's administra- 
tion, It was feared that Ss’ motiva- 
tional level might suffer if, after 
completing one rather complex scale, 
a second test were introduced—albeit 
a much easier one to take. 

In order to facilitate administra- 
tion of the RCRT, an enlarged card- 
board model of the grid was made, 
and used by Æ as he took each group 
through the testing. procedure. This 
visual aid seemed to help consider- 
ably and actually only a minimal 
amount of confusion x voiced by 
Ss. In order to check on the reliability 
of identification measures, two groups 
comprising 22 females and 19 males 
were asked to return in one week in 
order to "complete testing" (this re- 
quest was made at the end of the 
initial testing). When they returned 
one week later, these 5s were informed 
that their initial MMPI and RCRT 
records had been destroved, and they 
were asked to take these tests over 
again. 


RESULTS 

Since the female matches were 
divided into the male matches, this 
would naturally mean that a score 
greater than 100 (the number by 
which the ratio was multiplied) is in 
the direction of male identification. 
The experimental hypothesis pre- 
dicted that males would score above 
100, females below, and that this dif- 
ference would reach significance. Be- 
fore presenting the actual findings, it 
would be interesting to note the one 
week test-retests of the RCRT and 
MMPI measures. The sexual identi- 
fication measures reflected the follow- 
ing Pearsonian correlations: Long 
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M/F — males .50 (Р<.05), females 
34 (N.S); Short M/F — males .37 
(N.S.), females .37 (N-S.); Long 
Family M/F — males .46 (P«.05), 
females .41 (P<.05) ; and Short Fam- 
ily M/F — males .54 (Р<.01), fe- 
males .55 (P<.01). The MMPI M/F 
scale was considerably more reliable, 
with the values for males .84 (P<.01) 
and for females .90 (P«c.01) ; Turn- 
ing to the actual RCRT findings, 
Table I presents the means, medians, 
standard deviations and t-tests be. 
tween males and females on the four 


methods of assessing sexual identifi- 
cation, 


Note that the Variances of Table | 
are heterogeneous, and F-tests run in- 
dicated that all but Long Family M/F 
had a Significantly larger variance for 
males than for females. Because of 
this finding, the P-values of the t-tests 
Were determined usi 
of the degrees of fre 
Narily would have 
(after Edwards’ Suggestion, 

4 espite this 
findings of Table | 
the experimen 
instance, 


appropriate 


the 
clearly support 
tal hypothesis. In every 

i identify 
females 
sures. The fina] point 
the inter- 
measures 
scale. Since the 
the direction 


The Role Construct Repe rtory Test and Sexual Ide 


ntification 


reached significance. 

were MMPI M/F and: | 
males —.]], females .07; Short M/F 
— males .05, females .20: Long Family 
M/F — males ‚03, females ds was 
Family M/F — males .06, females .12. 


The findings 
Long M/F — 


Discussion 

The Major hypothesis under test 
was confirmed: one can expect groups 
of normal individuals to identify “п 
*Cx-appropriate role figures om the 
RCRT. The low level of reliability 
suggests considerable variation in 
measurement, and casts doubt on the 
potential utility of this contig 
for practical use, The sources o 
this variability are undoubtedly the 
changes in constructs that 5 em plopi 
on retest, as well as his changes in ene 
identity of the role figures construed, 
The RCRT is designed to capture 
such idiosyncratic fluctuations in the 
construing of environmental Hgures; 
and one should not actually expect js 
approximate the high level of = 
ability found in the MMPI tae 
Yet. valid predictions depend upo 
reliable measures, 

Somewhat paradoxically, the easiest 
measure of identification to came 
Proved to be the most reliable ani 
also to discriminate between the sexes 
quite well, except for a rather Талев 
уагіапсе differential. This is the Sho) 


5 : ms 
Y—the higher the score, Family M/F measure, which. unes 
the more feminine js 5 _ we would from an assessment of matches ae re 
Expect a negative correlation with the structs between the self role-figur 
RCR measures, whic were scored in and only the role-figures of 5% im- 
the masculine direction, The actual mediate family, Since this assures a 
earsonian correlations were very more stable Standard of comparison 
*Sappointing, lowever and none (ie, one’s family does not change 
TABLE I-Means, Medians, Standard Deviations and t-Tests of Significance 
a Of the Four ethods of Assessing Sexual Identification 
RT Scoring Males (N 51 
ales = 51) Е, les (N — 52 
ж, ой Mean Median S.D, ean EHE ^ ) s.p. 
пв pua 108.14 108 18.90 92.08 93 13.90** 
port M/F | 110.67 103 35.65 97.37 98 25.05" 
hon Bony 113.16 112 24.69 87.69 86 19.53%% 
s, Family Мур 195.53 117 4531 87.33 83 33.06%% 
ЛӘП, less than comparable scor | | 
ef 
Sin ies бау oon or males at 95 level, 


T males at 0] level. 
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identity), a somewhat more respec- 
table reliability was found on retest 
(approximately Pearsonian corre- 
lation. P<.01). Of course, the lack of 
consistency between. the MMPI and 
the RCRT leaves us wondering pre- 
cisely what “kind” of identification 
measure is involyed, but there is no 
a priori reason for believing that the 
RCRT is necessarily to blame here. 
iai summary evaluation, the authors 
conclude that though Kelly and his 
students cannot be faulted on their 
presumption that. the RCRT in- 
directly assesses. one type of sexual 
identification, the practicing clinician 
who chooses to use the Short Family 
M/F should be very cautious and 
highly tentative in making interpre- 
tations based upon this measure. 
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Connecticut College 
Summary: Theoretical and empirical support for 
Xamined, Reasons for and 
administration, scoring and interpret 
apparently gratuitous 


“tion 
a variety of sentence comple 
consequences of, 


lests are 


d ruction, 
Variations in сонип 
i * variation Is 
ation are considered. Much of the ed тай 
i anatic body of 

and ha retarded the development of а systemat 


у Я 
S. bes "a ound to bc 
information relevant to апу one test, Generally, the S-C has been [ noms: ail 
А ` T = со * 
valuable. clinica] and research instrument thar compares favorably in ¢ 

power with other avail 


able psyc hometric devic cs. 


The sentence 


Nas its origins in the work of 
haus 


method 
Ebbing- 
у (1917), апа 
who used the method 
to measure intellectual variables, 


Though there have been more recent 
attempts to use the test to investigate 
intellectual] Capacity (Copple, 1956; 
Piltz, 1957; West, 1958), it has been 
used recent years дед 
personality 
Payne (1998) ang Tendler (1930) are 
with being the first 
to use sentence con 

sonality assessment, 
Since that time, 

methods have become 
more Popular and the se 
pletion has become a regular part of 
standard Clinica] test batteries (cf. 
Carr, 1958; Peskin, 1963) , The essence 
of the method is to present the subject 


fragment or 


for per- 
sentence completion 
increasingly 
ntence com. 


stem 
which he nplete, The in- 
Structions content and structure of 
the stems vary from form to for 


m as 


the stems May be 
Specific clinical . 
and the me 
administrat 


The author is indebted 4 
Bernard L.S i 


г pati 
economy seem to have been oe 
Mount importance in КИПЕ we 
tence completion the wide Ж. (1961 
it currently enjoys. neus IE oett 
found. that of all the psw “clinica 
tests and instruments used in его 
Services, the sentence СОЙ 


з ап 
ranked 13 in frequency Oliv insirtt 
among the group panoni n was 
Ments the sentence comple 
Second only to the MMPI rity of 

The flexibility and Lg ОТ 
the method have led to a reli ше 
Ol sentence completion ater d 
Origins of which arc often o "phe se 
Rohde, 1948: Stein, 1919). has bee? 
tence Completion method. tine 
used to assess д variety of al Brow! 
attitudes toward Negroes ( xop! 
1950) , attitudes toward ай atl 
(Golde and Kogan, 1959), 1 Eiserer- 
toward school life (Costin ш d par 
1949) | attitudes toward ee attt 
ents (Harris and Tseng, „ме 
tudes toward career choice (€ 


г ; qowart 
and Jackson, 1960) , attitudes £0 


955): 
menta] hospitals eem, Lt 
and attitudinal] change (Linas 
1954) . 


1 
m 
The sentence completion ы к» 
has often been used to predict Samy 
Ment for Specialized groups. a sem 
and Mackinnon (1916) used ате 
tence Completion form ee idies- 
Candidates in the classic nm 
16 sentence completion pas duatë 
used to predict the success of gra Kelly 
Students in clinical psychology СОБО), 
апа Fiske, 1950, 1951; Samuels, 1952 
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and to predict the success of flight 
cadets (Holtzman and Sells, 1951). 


The sentence completion has been 
used to assess dillerences between a 
wide variety of contrasted groups. 
Touchstone (1957 used a sentence 
completion test to investigate Negro- 
white differences. Smith (1952). com- 
pared stutterers to non-stutterers, Mac 
Brayer (1960) investigated sex dif- 
ferences in sex perception and Farber 
(1961) used a sentence completion to 
assess dilIerences in national character, 


‘The sentence completion has proved 
to be useful in virtually all areas of 
clinical psychological research. The 
method has been used to examine 
schizophrenic language — (Cameron, 
1938, 1938а; Ellsworth, 1951), and to 
examine the adjustment of patients to 
hospital routines (Luft, Wisham, and 
Moody, 1953). The sentence comple- 
tion method has been used to evaluate 
counselor training (Kirk, 1956), and 
it has also been used in a case study of 
a mass murderer (Kahn, 1960) . 


In the bulk of these studies, the 
sentence completion methods used 
were “custom” tests, devised specific- 
ally for the particular research project. 
The ease of constructing sets of stems, 


the content of which bears a prima 


facie relationship tọ the variables 
under investigation, has encouraged a 
wide variety of research. Consequent- 
lv, the development of a systematic 
and parametric body of information 
relevant to any one sentence com- 
;jetion. method has been retarded. 
Additionally, in light of the number 
of sentence completion forms extant, 
general statements made about the 
method must be viewed with caution. 
The inter-changeability of these vari- 
ous forms across populations and for 
different purposes is unknown. 

There have, however, been several 
attempts to construct and present 
“standard” forms (Holsopple and 
Miale, 1954; Sacks and Levy, 1950: 
Rohde, 1916, 1957: Stein, 1917; Forer, 
1950, 1957. 1960). Special standard 
sentence completion forms for use in 
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the armed services were developed by 
Bijou (1917). Flanagan (1947), 
Trites, Holtzman, Templeton and 
Sells (1953) , and Willingham (1958). 
The attempt at standardizing a sen- 
tence completion form, which has 
probably been most rigorous, had 
Most impact, and provided most stim- 
ulation for further research has been 
that of Rotter and his associates (Rot- 
ter, 1946; Rotter, Rafferty and Schach- 
titz. 1919; Rotter and Ratferty, 1950, 
19. Rotter, 1951; Rotter, Rafferty 
and Lotsof, 1954) , 


The Rotter Incomplete Sentences 
Blank (ISB) was developed out of 
earlier work done by Rotter and Wil- 
lerman (1917), Shor (1916), Hutt 
(1945), and Holtzberg, Teicher and 
Taylor (1947). Though stemming 
from work done in the army, Rotter 
has extended the ISB for use with col- 
lege and high school populations as 
well as the general adult population. 
The ISB consists of forty stems rang- 
ing in structure from * “to “My 
greatest worry is... ". The general 
aims of the ISB are to provide an eco- 
nomical instrument for group use in 
assessing general psychological adjust- 
ment. A discussion of the theoretical 
rationale underlying the ISB, its struc- 
ture, its scoring methods, and its weak- 
nesses and strengths will be presented 
alter a consideration of more general 
issues. 


WHAT Is THE S 


ENCE COMPLETION? 


The sentence completion is a 
method. Its status as a test or as a 
projective technique varies with the 
psychometric criteria used and with 
the specific sentence completion 
method. For Cronbach, “a test is a 
systematic procedure for comparing 
the behavior of two or more persons” 
(1960, p. 21). None of the available 
sentence completion methods would 
have any difficulty in meeting this cri- 
terion. If, however, the criteria are 
made somewhat more demanding as in 
Anastasi’s definition that “а psvcho- 
logical test is essentially an objective 
and standardized measure of a sample 
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А m Ея 
of behavior” (Anastasi, 1954, р. сеу, 
then the words objective, standardized 4 

2 е in combin 
and measure in co n ; 
ficient to eliminate most sentence com 
pletion methods from further con- 
sideration as tests. 


ation are suf- 


The decision as 1 l 
sentence completion method 15 or is 
not a test may perhaps be evaded safe- 
ly as a matter of little pragmatic con- 
cern. The question as to the Status of 
the sentence completion as a projec- 
tive device is a matter of an entire] 
different Magnitude that goes beyond 
taxonomic nicety, The data yielded by 
sentence completion methods can have 
no intelligibility unless t 


to whether the 


here is a clear 
understandin of the Psychological 
Processes involved in the production 


of the data. 


Are sentence с 
to be treated as si 
response control] 
shaped by 

titudes and 
Psychic me 
tence compl 
Psychic levels 


Is the 
subject and 
Mantained at. 
oid of deeper 
does the sen- 
пзе tap deeper 
urges and de- 
th the Subject js. at best, 

? Sentence com. 
and wil] the 
Уе as ап ade- 
ale for the use 


in 


i nt a Psychometric 
instrument, A prior stage jg the Чегет. 
mination of what a test Ought to, in 
» be able to do. These ques- 

erning the Nature of the 
Completion methog need 

is, Which Benerally 

с rationale under. 


€ tests 


\ ^ Was made 
imp, 55 K. Frank (1939 1948), 
Simply, the projection hypothesis 

ted. a У, the esis 

PS when an individua] is forceq to im- 
Pose Meanin Or on nn an ambiguous 
Stimulus complex, Ponse js 2 5 ro. 
Jection” o his “fee beliefs atti- 
tudes, and des; р. 66) 
ud eral ce y of the 
eer a ny has been Critically ex- 
and q stioned Jy. Severa] authors 

(Bellak 1950; ell, 195] » 


А Murstein, 1963), 
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ersonality Assessment 


answering if this prior маре is to be 
successfully negotiated, d 
Few tests have so resisted M 
typological Classification as UM NN 
sentence completion. There ue A e 
who are decisive in then Lese ies fos 
the sentence completion ау a projec oe 
device. Rohde states that, “In ен 
strained response to Bit idet 
nings, the subjec t inadvertent Ue 
veals his true self, since there is по 
in which he can antic ipate the аш 
cance of his answers for aom 
study” (Rohde, 1916, p. 170). da | 
ple and Miale (1954), Sacks i Mec i 
(1950) are all in substantia до 
ment with Rohde that the M d e 
completion is a projective techniq 


pat lee resis 
and that the proponen. S am for 
serves as the theoretical ration: 
its use, 


э ns 
Others have expressed ко 
though stil] regarding | the ate ue. | 
Completion as a projective tech ^i acl 
Campbell (1957), in an асет uH 
test classification, believes the sentence 
completion to be 
One that diffe 


a projective test, but 
rs from the Көне 
and TAT in that "rarely is ee T 
spondent Unaware that he has. о 
revealing his own attitudes Ca 
bell, 1957, p. 208). Lindzey Caed 
similarly regards the sentence Mt 
lion as à Projective test, but one th: 

is most like 

(1950) 

tion as 

(Forer, 


the Rozenweig Р.Е. а 
regards the sentence comp 
à "controlled 
1950, p.3). 


Sull others are apparently not at a 
Sure of what to make of the test, Han Е 
mann and Getzels (1958) regard it as 
“half way between a 
nique and 
Rotter 


projective test 


“The sentence com- 
! method of studying personal- 
Sa semistructured projective tech- 
nique ,,. as in other projective de- 
i is assumed that the subject 
is own Wishes, desires, fears 
in the sentences he 
(Rotter аһа Rafferty, 1950, р. 
1 a statement is entirely con- 
i Ye view that the sentence 


| 
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completion is a bona fide projective 
test. The following statement made by 
the same authors is not: "The re- 
sponses tend to provide informa- 
tion that the subject is willing to give 
rather than that which he cannot help 
giving" (Rotter and Rafferty, 1950, p. 
3). The juxtaposition of these two 
statements helps to highlight the dif- 
ficulties involved in attempting to 
assess the sentence completion, its 
limits and its potential. 

One of the major theoretical con- 
troversies in the field of projective 
testing which has special relevance for 
the sentence completion revolves 
around the “levels hypothesis’. Stated 
most simply this approach concept- 
ualizes personality as arranged at vari- 
ous and dillerent levels of psychic 
functioning and organization. Differ- 
ent tests tap different levels and "the 
expression of a motive in one context 
or at one level of psychological organ- 
ization is not highly correlated with 
its manifestations at another psycho- 
logical level or in another stimulus 
context" (Forer, 1957, p. 359). Carr 
(1954, 1956, 1958) advances the levels 
hypothesis to explain the lack of con- 
gruity among data derived from differ- 
ent projective techniques. 

Accepting the level hypothesis 
forces us to raise the same question in 
a slightly different context: Where do 
we position the sentence completion? 
What level of personality does it tap? 
Sacks and Levy help us very little 
when they say, “The SSCT (Sacks 
Sentence Completion Test) may re- 
flect conscious, preconscious, or un- 
conscious thinking and feeling" (Sacks 
and Levy, 1950, p. 375). Carr (1954, 
1956) and Hanfmann (1917) agrec 
that the material elicited by the sen- 
tence completion comes from a per- 
sonality level closer to awareness than 
material elicited by either the Ror- 
schach or the TAT. Hanfmann and 
Getzels (1953) are but a bit more pre- 
cise: “The test (sentence completion) 
elicits material from a range of levels 
but with the bulk of it being fairlv 
close to awareness" (Hanfmann and 
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Getzels, 1953, p. 290). Fitzgerald 
(1958) in accepting this position also 
points out that a less “deep” test is not 
therefore a less valuable one. Where 
inferences about overt behavior are to 
be made, he believes that a highly 
structured, behaviorally-oriented pro- 
jective test, such as the ISB may be 
more appropriate than the TAT, 
which he believes is better than the 
ISB as a "source of inferences about 
conflict in a given need" (Fitzgerald, 
1958, p. 202) . 

Considering the significance of the 
levels hypothesis, there is unfortun- 
ately relatively little hard supporting 
empirical evidence. Murstein (1963) 
says in this regard "although the 
‘levels’ approach appears intuitively 
tenable, no conclusive demonstration 
of the existence of discriminable levels 
has been made through experimental 
research” (Murstein, 1968, р. 67) . 

Stone and Dellis (1960) have con- 
ducted what is probably the most 
specific empirical test of the levels 
hypothesis. Stone and Dellis hypothe- 
sized an inverse relationship between 
level of personality tapped by psycho- 
logical tests and the degree of stimulus 
structure inherent in each of the tests. 
The authors gave the WAIS, The 
Forer Sentence Completion Test, 
TAT, Rorschach and Draw-a-Person 
to a group of 20 patients hospitalized 
for psychiatric conditions. The tests, 
in the order named, were evaluated 
by the authors as possessing decreasing 
amounts of stimulus structure, and 
were thus hypothesized to reach in- 
creasingly less conscious levels of per- 
sonality organization. 

Stone and Dellis submitted the pro- 
tocols to judges for “blind” ratings of 
amount of psychopathology. The re- 
sults of the study were in striking 
agreement with the hypotheses. The 
test protocols were rated for psycho- 
pathology in the precise order predict- 
ed by Stone and Dellis. The authors 
conclude: "If supported by future 
observation and research, the Levels 
Hypothesis could conceivably affect 
the entire concept of validity in regard 
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to projective techniques” (Stone and 
Dellis, 1960, р. 339) . 

Stone and Dellis’ work has, however, 
been criticized by Murstein (1963) 
for not having a necessary control, 
Murstein points out in reviewing 
Stone and Dellis’ results that, “The 
results might be explained on the 
grounds that most projective scoring 
systems emphasize unhealthy traits, 
and that projective responses are more 
likely to reflect frustrations than posi- 
tive thought. Accordingly, the more a 
test permits projection in the re- 
sponses made to it, the more likely it 
is to be scored as ‘unhealthy’ ” (Mur- 
stein, 1963, P- 67). We believe Mur- 
stein’s point to be well taken, Tests 
may vary in the degree to which they 
permit Projection to occur without 
such demonstrated differences in tests’ 
potential being related to structural 
differences in personality organization, 

Murstein’s Suggested contro] we 

elieve, however, to be less well con- 
sidered. He suggests that Stone and 
Dellis should have Obtained protocols 
rom a group of normal subjects 
well. It is to be expected that 
of normals would h 
tocols with le 


as 
a group 
ave produced pro. 
SS rated Psychopathology. 

among the five tests, 


a the psychiatric popula- 
ton. This w Expectation 
whether one accepts Stone and Dellis’ 
Levels Hypothesis or Murstein's sug- 
gestion that tests differ in the degree 
9f projection allowed, 
reconciliation or the 
least for purposes of 
Sentence completion, 
sible, position vis. 
hypothesis is not re 
order to 
limits of q 
though, as 


S€ views, at 
positioning the 
Is entirely pos- 
a-Vis the levels 
ally necessary in 
understand the potential 
completion, A]. 
discussed, there 
as to the 
ed by sen. 
methods, it 
€ general view tha 

is truly a 
- Beyond that, 
Apparently agree that 


nature of the тү. 


tence completion 
Seem to be th t the 
projec- 
most theorists 
the Material 
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elicited by the sentence completion a 
typically less dynamic than the ie а 
ial elicited by such tests as the Ror 
Schach, TAT. aiid projective drawings. 
All this may be so whether persona у 
is Viewed as layered in diflerent aie 
of psychic func tioning, or whether E 
are arranged in a hierarchy üccorc m 
to degree of permitted possible proj 
tion. i - 
Often implicit in the levels TN 
thesis is the notion that tests erg 
tap deeper layers of personality poen 
ization are better or more valic mu 
tests which tap less deep Iüyeys. Hes 
position has, however, failed кыру: 
empirical support, Deep levels ane a ki 
necessarily better predictions of ҮШ 
ous validity criteria than less по 
levels. In fact, the sentence а 
is probably better pM bwin 
the TAT, Rorschach and DAP. = 
reliability and validity tend to vary 
inversely with depth of level. - 
One further and final edes as 
concerning the levels чш ы гав 
levels hypothesis is too easily, and | E 
been too often, abused. pei agi 
Such a theoretical orientation in xo 
Way alters the standards for scienti em 
rules of evidence, Though the [че 
approach may explain M pee 
in projective test findings, it is eu 
not an alternative to an empirical tes 
of validity, It continues to be the m 
Searcher's sk to provide a ешн, 
referent to substantiate his claim о] 
test validity, irrespective of the leve 
at which he presumes to be operating. 
THE Errrcrs OF 


INSTRUCTION AND SET 


The instructional set given the sub- 
ject varies from one sentence comple- 
tion form to another, The instructions 
used with the ISB are as follows: 
“Complete these sentences to express 
your real feelings. Try to do every one. 
Be sure to make a complete sentence 
(Rotter and Rafferty, 1950, p. 5). The 
emphasis of these instructions is on 
truthful rather than immediate re- 
Sponding, The instructions to the 
Miale-Holsopple test are even less de- 
manding; they neither ask for quick 
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responses nor for truthful responses. 
The subject is told to "complete each 
sentence in whatever way you wish.” 
Rotter and Willerman (1947) and 
Rotter and Rafferty (1950) claim that 
the instructions that emphasize speed 
tend to produce short responses simi- 
lar to responses typically obtained by 
word association methods. However, 
Sacks and Levy (1950), Stein (1917) , 
Forer (1950), Murray, et al. (1948) 
all stress speed of responding. 

There is no clear evidence that in- 
structional emphasis on quick re- 
sponding produces more immediate 
responding than instructions lacking 
such emphasis. Carter (1947) found 
that neurotics produce longer latencies 
than normals. A study by Cromwell 
and Lundy (1954), comparing the el- 
fects of instructions stressing speed to 
instructions emphasizing real feelings, 
found no significant differences in 
speed attributable to the dillerences in 
the instructions. 

However much instructions may dif- 
fer, it is safe to say that all of these 
authors wish to achieve essentially the 
same goal; namely, honest, non-cen- 
sored responding, thereby eliciting 
material which will be differentially 
and predictively useful. If instructions 
vary, it is only because each author be- 
lieves his instructions to be most ef- 
ficient. The paucity of research find- 
ings relevant to the effects of different 
types of instructions on sentence com- 
pletions encourages the continuation 
of this often gratuitous variation. 
Benton, Windle and Erdice (1957) , in 
reviewing the procedural differences 
among sentence completion forms, 
conclude that “The cumulative effect 
of these many procedural variations is 
a presumptive lack of comparability 
among studies” (Benton et al., 1957, 
р. б). 

It might be expected that the sensi- 
tivity of sentence completion responses 
to variations in the preparatory in- 
structions would vary with the pur- 
poses of the respondents taking the 
test. Certainly, where the test is used 
in an industrial research project to 
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measure employee attitudes (Miller 
and Gekoski, 1959; Friesen, 1952) the 
respondents! orientation might be ex- 
pected to be quite dillerent from the 
orientation of the patient voluntarily 
secking psychotherapeutic help at an 
adult outpatient clinic (Hiler, 1959). 
It is not unreasonable to speculate that 
such presumed differences in test-tak- 
ing attitudes would either obliterate 
or intensify or, in any event, interact 
with differences attributable to varia- 
tons in instructions. Whatever the 
test constructor might think of his test 
instructions, the crucial question is 
what does the subject taking the test 
think of them? 

A study by Meltzoff (1951) empha- 
sizes the importance of mental set in 
response to sentence completion tests. 
Meltzoff hypothesized that the sub- 
jects set, as determined by a) test in- 
structions and b) stimulus tone, di- 
rectly affects the tone of the sentence 
completion response. To test these 
hypotheses, Meltzoff randomly as- 
signed an equal number of a popula- 
tion of 120 college students to one of 
four treatment categories, All subjects 
were required to take a sentence com- 
pletion test designed specifically for 
this study by the author. The test 
consisted of 30 of each of three types 
of stems: positive (e.g. He loves... (m 
negative (e.g. He hates - ) and 
neutral (e.g. He is usually... ). The 
test was the same for all subjects, but 
the instructions given to the subjects 
varied with the treatment condition. 
One group of subjects worked anonv- 
mously and was asked to produce an 
impression of good emotional adjust- 
ment. A second group was required to 
sign their names to the tests and was 
told that the results would be dis- 
cussed with the university authorities: 
a third group took the test anony- 
mously and was told that it was the 
test that was being Investigated: the 
fourth group also worked anonymo 

E us- 
ly and was asked to try to produc 
emotionally disturbed protocols n 

The test responses were 

experienced judges for 


rated by 
adj ustment, 
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and the results supported both of the 
main hypotheses. The degree of threat 
inherent in the instructional set cor- 
related with the frequency of positive- 
ly toned responses and correlated 
inversely with negatively toned re- 
sponses. Further, Meltzoff found that 
negatively toned stems produced more 
negatively toned responses, and that 
there were several significant. inter- 
actions between mental set and stim- 
ulus tone on the quality of the re- 
sponses. “The mental sets imposed by 
variations of instructions had most 
differential effect with neutral stimuli, 
and least with negative stimuli. Nega- 
tive stimuli tended to evoke negative 
responses regardless of the test condi- 
tion, and in general exhibited the 
Strongest effect among the three types 
of stimuli" (Meltzoff, 1951, р. 184). 


From these findings Meltzoff con- 
cludes that Subjects can censor their 
Tesponses to the sentence completion 
to a considerable degree. His inciden- 
tal finding that subjects who exper- 
ienced more threat took more time to 
complete the test Supports the view 
that subjects are able to manipulate 
consciously their responses to the test 
1n a manner consistent with the image 
of themselves that they wish to pre- 
sent. Meltzoff's conclusions are con. 
sistent with Rotter and Rafferty’s 

] speculation that the test pro- 
vides information which the subject is 
"willing" to give. Rhode (1946) , how- 
ical grounds, 
s able to con- 
trol his responses to the sentence com- 
pletion method. Further, she believes 
that it is “immaterial” whether the 
subject is telling the truth or not; he 
reveals himself in either event. 


The importance of Meltzoff's find. 
ings is considerable, It directly chal- 
lenges the tenability of the projection 
hypothesis as applied to the sentence 
completion, and raises questions about 
Is validity with other projective de- 
vices. Meltzofr's findings would seem 
to require of the sentence completion 
user that he understand the subject’s 


approach to the test if he is to under- 
stand the subjects responses. 

One note of modification is, per- 
haps, in order. There is, of course, a 
very real question as to the general- 
izability of these findings Irom a 
normal group of college students E 
the clinical populations for which the 
sentence completion is most generally 
intended. Additional research is 
needed. 


'ARIATION OF THE 
NCE STEM 


The flexibility of the sentence Com- 
pletion method; as noted previously, 
has led to a proliferation of sentence 
completion tests, many of which were 
designed for a single and limited re- 
search purpose. The research pupa 
have determined the stem content anc 
form, which typically have теск 
Sophistication at the level of гасе 
validity. Many researchers have as- 
sumed that structuring the stem with 
regard to content or need would elicit 
responses pertaining to the same con 
tent and, or, need. There is, therefore, 
a considerable literature involving the 
use of widely different stems. 


There are, unfortunately, no Че 
finite experimental studies which have 
Systematically investigated the effects 
of variation in stem structure or form. 
What work there has been investigat- 
ing the effects of stem variation has 
tended to fall into one of two 4 
gories; а) investigations dealing with 
stem structure or ambiguity and b) 
investigations dealing with the person 
of reference in the stem, i.c. self o! 
other reference, 


Stem Structure 


The structure of a sentence stem 15 
defined by the determining power 0 
the stem's content. Nunnally's defini- 
tion, "If there is an agreed-on public 
meaning for a stimulus, it is referred 
to as а structured stimulus" (Nun- 
nally, 1959, р. 339), would probably 
be acceptable to most people working 
with the sentence completion method. 
Structure is high if the content of the 
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stem tends to establish narrow re- 
sponse classes. 

The content of sentence stems varies 
in kind and degree from one sentence 
completion test to another. Forer 
(1950) believes his test to be "fairly 
highly structured" whereas Rotter and 
Rafferty (1950) characterize their own 
test as “unstructured.” On inspection, 
the two tests do seem to difler, and 
Rotter's ISB does seem to be less high- 
ly structured than Forer's test. The 
first stem on Forer's test is "When he 
was completely on his own, ће..." 
the first stem on the ISB is "I like.. 
There does, however, appear to be at 
least some overlap between the two 
tests, “Men...” is a stem from the 
Forer test, and "My greatest worry is 
...” is a stem from the ISB. 

The use of structured items gener- 
ally reflects the test constructor's de- 
siré to direct the responses of the 
subject to areas pre-determined by him 
to be of special psychological signifi- 
cance. Such an approach has been 
exemplified by Forer (1950; 1960). 
Forer reasons that if we wish to use 
projective test stimuli to predict be- 
havior we must establish a stimulus 
equivalence between the test stimuli 
and the social stimuli in which we are 
predictively interested. Consequently, 
the stems in Forer's test were designed 
to correspond with limited areas of 
life in which the clinician is likely to 
be most interested. 

The areas sampled by Forer's sen- 
tence stems are a) various important 
interpersonal figures, b) dominant 
needs, c) environmental pressures, d) 
characteristic reactions, e) moods, f) 
aggressive tendencies, and g) affective 
level. Forer (1950) specifies which 
stems were designed to elicit material 
from each area and he provides the 
user of his test with a check sheet 
which permits him to note the re- 
sponses as well as the areas to which 
the responses relate. Forer says of such 
à procedure: "Systematic interpreta- 
tion and critical diagnostic inferences 
are thereby encouraged and the phases 
of the diagnostic process can more 
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easily be examined and .systematized. 
In addition, quantitative norms be- 
come a distinct possibility"  (Forer, 
1950, p. 29). 

Other sentence completion test con- 
structors have endorsed the use of 
structured, content determining items. 
Stein (1917) in his development and 
extension of the OSS test, similarly 
used a priori content categories, and 
the sentence stems selected for use in 
the final form of the test had to meet 
criteria of category relevance and low 
response stereotypy. Stein's categories 
are a) family, b) past, c) drives, d) 
inner states, е) goals, f) cathexes, g) 
energy, h) time perspective, and i) re- 
actions to other. 

All the stems in Sacks's test (SSCT) 
are similarly clustered in specific clin- 
ically significant content categories. 
The four categories chosen by Sacks 
ате a) family, b) sex, c) interpersonal 
relationships, and d) self-concept. 
These four areas are further sub- 
divided into fifteen sub-categories, 
each of which is represented by four 
sentence stems. 


Shaping the content of stems to 
elicit material in specific areas of clini- 
cal interest is not, however, a universal 
approach, Rotter and Rafferty (1950) 
and Holsopple and Miale (1954) do 
not position their stems within speci- 
fied categories. Holsopple and Miale 
say of their selection procedure: “For 
many items, the only criterion of 
selection which can now be identified 
is that they seemed to be a good idea 
at the time, and we suspect that some 
of them remained in the series because 
we liked them" (Holsopple and Miale, 
1954, p. 5) 8 

Though Holsopple and Miale's can- 
dor has a certain amount of charm, 
Nash's (1958) discussion of this prob- 
lem of content selection is, perhaps, 
more cogent: 

Variations in response to a sentence frag- 


°Talland (1959), in his review of Holsopple 
and Miale’s monograph, has some biting 
comments to make about such selection 


procedures. 
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ment should be concentrated along a lim- 
ited number of dimensions, | preferably 
along a single dimension. Simultancous 
variation along a variety of dimensions 
dissipates the information in the responses, 
leaving little information a ailable in any 
given dimension which is of interest to E. 
There is, then, an optimum heterogencity 
in S's responses: 


this optimum is charac- 

terized by maximum heterogencity along a 

limited number of dimensions and by max- 

imum homogeneity along all other dimen- 

sions (p. 570). 

Nash suggests that in order to 
achieve this optimum and to increase 
the predictive efficiency of a sentence 
completion test, stems should be ar- 
ranged in a “tight cluster.” A tight 
cluster of stems in one in which the 
constituent stems are intimately inter- 
related in content and structure. Nash 
suggests that when stems have a speci- 
fied and common content, the re- 
sponses to these stems are less ambigu- 
ous and more easily interpretable. 

Forer (1950; 1960a) and Nash are 
thus in substantial agreement. Forer 
similarly believes that unstructured 
stems produce responses which are 
more difficult to interpret. “The inter- 
preter lacks sufficient information re- 
garding the stimulus situations to de- 
termine what the response means. The 
less the interpreter knows of the 
stimulus situation the less able he is 
to determine the role of the response 
in the total personality and the less 
able to predict behavior” (Forer, 1950, 
p. 17). Additionally, Forer believes 
that unstructured stems make it easier 
for the subject to avoid getting in- 
volved. Structured items, however, 
force the subject to respond without 
evasion to areas the items were de- 
signed to tap. 

The construction of sentence stems 
with content specifically designed to 
elicit “significant material” seems in- 
tuitively to be a reasonable approach, 
Unfortunately, support for this 


ap- 
proach has remained largely at the 
level of intuition, and as Rotter and 


others have shown, intuitions differ. 
There is no clear evidence to demon- 
strate that creating stems to conform 


to specific Content areas increases ys 
likelihood of eliciting responses which 
are significant as well as relevant to 
these areas. It is conceivable, in fact, 
that such content structuring may 
threaten the subject. Holsopple and 
Miale believe that highly structured 
stems do indeed constitute ап obvious 
threat which in turn leads the subject 
to evade by giving responses which 
merely reflect. conscious attitudes. 
Clear’ experimental support. loi the 
position is similarly not available. 

It must be understood that the issue 
is not between stems with content and 
stems without content, There is noth- 
ing contentless about the stems in the 
ISB. The dillerence between the Foret, 
Stein, and Sacks tests is that the au- 
thors of the more structured tests have 
explicitly prescribed the content areis 
for which they wish to elicit informa- 
ton. As for the unstructured tests. 
their stems are likely to have less ob- 
vious content structure, but to assume 
that there is no structure would id 
quire that every stem would have Le 
equal probability of eliciting шеш 
in any given area. There is no exper 
mental evidence demonstrating the 
existence of such stems, and it is un 
likely that such stems could be cor 
structed. . 

In the absence of evidence that struc 
turc facilitates assessment, the dec i 
as to which approach to use will BE 
ably be answered by preference en 
purpose. As the aims of Rotter's Ww 
and Forer's test are quite esi 
is possible that each has adopted з 
approach most valid for his рз, 
The ISB was designed to be a group 
screening device that would [тоу s 
summary score of general psyc ie 
logical adjustment. Forer was we 
concerned with devising an aid Я 
clinical personality analysis aN 
description., | 

Dole and Fletcher (1955) prer 
the most specific principles as to l т 
effects of stem structure on ange 
completion responses reported in y^ 
literature. The principles presented " 
Dole and Fletcher are based on а 
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analysis of 500 protocols of the Dole 
Vocational Sentence Completion 
Blank (DVSCB) (Dole, 1958). 
"Though, the authors’ specificity is im- 
pressive, the principles presented are 
largely grammatical ones: e.g. "When 
the stem is a coordinate clause, the 
completion is usually a subordinate 
clause" (Dole and Fletcher, 1955, р. 
107). Similar precision involving 
principles of a somewhat more dy- 
namic nature are to be hoped lor. 
(rites (1955, 1956) found that 
structured unambiguous stems tend to 
elicit responses which are unambigu- 
ous. Peck and McGuire (1959) simil- 
arly found that well defined sentence 
stems vield less ambiguous data then 
relatively unstructured stems. King 
(1958) ‘used a sentence completion 
form developed for his study to inves- 
tigate sexual identification in a group 
of college males. He found that the re- 
sponses which indicated "sexual con- 
fusion" were normatively tied to 
specific stems, and he concluded that 
the responses were, itt least in part, a 
function of the stimulus properties of 
the specific stems. Rozynko (1 59) 
correlated the rated social desirability 
of sentence completion responses ob- 
tained from 50 psychiatric patients. 
He found that “the social desirability 
of the sentence stem performs the 
function of establishing the direction 
of the response. A socially desirable 
stem tends to evoke a socially desirable 
vice versa" (Rozynko, 


response. and 
1959, p. 280). 
Based on the available evidence 
there seems little doubt that the con- 
tent of a response can be controlled 
to a considerable degree by the struc 
ture of the stem. “My mother 
leads obviously to more predictable 
response content than. the stem. "My 
кож ie 7 question is, what i5 the 
ellect on the significance of the con- 
tent as the structure of the stem in- 
creases. It is possible that increasing 
stem structure provides the tester with 
greater control over less significant 
material. Advocates of structured 
stems have tended to stress the advan- 
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tages of content control. Advocates of 
unstructured stems have tended to 


stress the advantages: of honest re- 
sponding, which is presumed to be 


facilitated by relatively unstructured 
stems. Research is necded which will 
investigate the relationship of content 
control and response significance to 
varying degrees of stem structure, 
Person reference 

Two of the sentence stem propcer- 
ties that have generated most interest 
have been the person of the pronouns 
used and the ellects related to varia- 
tions in the personal reference of the 
stem. Logically consistent with the 
projection hypothesis is the assump- 
tion that a subject is more likely to 
reveal himself when talking about an- 
other person, and more likely to mani- 
fest defensive behavior when talking 
about himself. Many workers have 
accepted. this assumption and have 
cast their stems in the third. person. 
Here too, however, agreement is far 
from complete. 

Rotter and Rafferty (1950) and 
Sacks and Levy (1950) use stems that 
are neutral or cast in the first person. 
Forer (1950) and Stein (1947) use 
stems cast in both the first and third 
person. Stein, interestingly, refers to 
first person à "personal" and third 
person stems as “projective.” Forer 
believes that third person stems sup- 
plement first person stems in eliciting 
material that would be too threaten- 
ing in response to the more charged 
first. person construction. Holsopple 
and Miale (1954) use two first. per- 
son stems; the rest of their list of 73 
stems is either in the third person or 
neutral. 

Trites et al. (1953) employed a 
variation not so easily categorized. 
"Their sentence completion form was 
intended for use as a screening device 
with Air Force flying personnel. The 
cadets taking the test were shown a 
large sketch of an aviation cadet and 
instructed to complete the sentences 
“by writing what the=cadet in the 
picture is saying" (Trites et al., 1958, 


y 
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P- 7). Once again, though the pur- 
poses and aims of the test constructors 
are essentially the same, the proced- 
ures used to achieve the goal vary in 
almost all possible ways. Given the 
fact that this variability is not occur- 
ring among grossly different tech- 
niques, but rather within the limits 
of a single method, the variability is 
remarkable. It is hard to imagine a 
sound scientific model that would 
legitimatize all these approaches, 
There has fortunately been a fair 
amount of work investigating the ef- 
fects of person reference, The first 
and most important study dealing 
with this problem is опе by Sacks 
(1949) . Sacks developed two forms of 
a 60 stem sentence completion which 
were identical except that one form 


stems were in the third person. Both 
yas : to 100 neuro-psy- 
chiatric patients. Three psychologists 


П or disturbance on 
the basis of the senten 


tients rated them for disturb 
the basis of cl 


_The results of the study cle 
dicated that 

manifested greater agreement with the 
Psychiatric ratings than did the third 
additional finding 


seven psychologists 
Wo took part in th ds 


ings based on the first person. form 
with the psychiatric ratings would 
only demonstrate. an equal lack of 
profundity. The lack of agreement 
between ratings based on the third 
person form with the psychiatric rat 
ings would be consistent with the as- 
sumption that such a form taps the 
projective core of personality. 


There is no wish to defend this 
highly speculative argument, but rath- 
cr to merely present it, There is no 
direct empirical support for such a 
Position, but a study by Morton 
(1949) is interesting and suggestive. 
Morton found that the ISB correlated 
10 with the Mooney Problem Check 
List. This check list (Mooney and 
Gordon, 1950) consists of a number 
of statements, each of which refers to 
a specific problem. The subject | is 
asked to check the problems which 
concerns him. As is obvious, the in- 
formation generated by the check list 
is limited by the subject's willingness 
to reveal the information. The signi- 
ficant correlation of the ISB (a first 
person form) with such an NIME 
raises questions about the degree un 
conscious control the subject has anc 
Uses in responses to the ISB and othe! 
tests of this kind. It would be of some 
interest to know the correlation of a 
third person form of the ISB with 
the Mooney, 


Arnold and Walter (1957) corrobo- 
rate Sacks’ finding that the person re 
ference of the sentence stem is an im- 
portant determinant of the response. 

hey used the ISB as a self-reference 
form and а variation of the ISB as 
an other-reference form, They gave 
these forms to 120 female college stu- 
dents and found that the two forms 
correlated T—.55. The authors con- 
cluded that first and third person 
forms are not interchangeable. 


Cromwell and Lundy (1954) do, 
Owever, support Sacks’ contention 
that first Person stems are superior 
to third person Stems. Thirty-nine 
clinical Psychologists made personality 
inferences about 60 VA neuropsychi- 
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atric patients on the basis of data ob- 
tained from a sentence completion 
form designed for the study. The 
author had the clinicians make specific 
hypotheses about the subjects and ad- 
ditionally asked the clinicians to in- 
dicate the specific sentences which had 
contributed to their evaluations. By 
this method the authors were able to 
assess the differential productivity of 
the stems, and they found that first 
person stems were clinically more pro- 
ductive than third person stems. No 
attempt, it should be noted, was made 
to validate the clinical inferences. 

In a study by Forer and Tolman 
(1952) it was found that clinicians 
asked to make judgments about the 
potential clinical value of each stem in 
the Forer Structure Sentence Comple- 
tion Test showed no preference for 
either first or third person construc- 
tions. Though these results are not 
consistent with the findings of Crom- 
well and Lundy, it should be noted 
that the clinicians made their judg- 
ments using a blank form. It is entire- 
ly possible that had the clinicians seen 
what the stems could "do," they would 
have, as in the study by Cromwell and 
Lundy, shown a similar preference for 
first person stems. 

A study by Hanfmann and Getzels 
(1958) offers some support for the use 
of third person stems. Using third per- 
son stems, the authors tested a group 
of white and Negro high school girls 
with a specially constructed sentence 
completion form. A special procedure 
termed by the authors, the Self-Refer- 
ence Technique, was used. This tech- 
nique consisted of reviewing each of 
the responses with the subject and ask- 
ing her whether or not the responses 
to the test were true of herself. Hanf- 
mann and Getzels found that the sub- 
jects identified 70% of the responses 
às personally relevant. On the basis of 
these data, the authors suggest that 
third person stems elicit self-revelatory 
responses, the bulk of which tap a 
level of personality organization fairly 
close to consciousness. This study did 
not provide a direct comparison of the 
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efficacy of first person versus third per- 

son stems. Consequently, these find- 

ings are, at best, suggestive. 

In summary, there is considerable 
variability in the treatment of the 
stem relative to the person of refer- 
ence. This variability seems to be re- 
lated to theoretical assumptions that 
are largely untested, unstated, or both. 
What empirical evidence there is does 
seem to favor the first person construc- 
tion of sentence stems. The evidence 
is, however, far from being definitive. 

TREATMENT OF THE RESPONSE 

There are a variety of ways of treat- 
ing sentence completion responses re- 
ported in the literature, and several 
authors use more than one method of 
analysis. Basically, however, responses 
are either subjected to a) formal 
analysis, or b) content analysis, and 
content analysis methods may be fur- 
ther classified as semi-objective or 
impressionistic. 

Formal analysis refers to the assess- 
ment of the non-meaningful proper- 
ties of the sentence completion re- 
sponse. Benton, Windle, and Erdice 
(1957) classify some of the formal 
analyses that have been reported: 

(a) Length of completion (Carter, 

1947; Wilson, 1949) . 
(b) Use of personal pronouns 
(White, 1949) . 

(c) Time for reaction and for com- 
pletion (Carter, 1947; Meltzoff, 
1951; White, 1949) . 

Absolute and relative frequen- 

cies of parts of speech, such as 

verb/adjective ratio (Ellsworth, 

1951; Mann, 1941). 

(e) Range of words used in rela- 
tion to number of words used 
(Mann, 1941). 

(f) Grammatical errors, nonsensi- 
cal responses, or neologisms 
(Cameron and Magaret, 1949: 
White, 1949). 

(g) First word used (Benton, Win- 
dle, and Erdice, 1952). 


Guertin (1959), in a factor analytic 
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study of errors (c.g. misspelling) made 
on the ISB, found four factors which 
related to other clinically significant 
material. Wilson (1919), however, 
found that analyses of sentence com- 
pletion data for misspellings, use of 
sentence fragments, response Jength 
and other formal characteristics did 
not discriminate groups of well ad- 
justed and groups of maladjusted 
school children, and she suggests that 
a content analysis approach would be 
more discriminating. This recommen- 
dation, whatever its merits, does seem 
to be consonant with general practice. 
The treatment of sentence completion 
responses most typically involves the 
analysis of content. 

Content. analysis, however, is any- 
thing but a monolithic procedure. Ap- 
proaches to the content analysis of 
Sentence. completion responses have 
been many and varied, but they have 
tended to polarize on a dimension of 
objectivity, Many authors have used 
highly subjective impressionistic meth- 
ods. These methods have had histor- 
ical priority in the development of the 
sentence completion and they con- 
tinue to be widely endorsed, j 


In contrast, there have been a num- 
ber of attempts to develop objective 
Scoring procedures for the analysis of 
content. It should be understood, how- 
ever, that even the most objective 
methods of Scoring sentence comple- 
Поп responses involve a high degree 
of Subjectivity. Free-response tests dely 
clerical scoring, and though there have 
been variants of the sentence comple- 
поп method that lent themselves to 
Sreater objectivity, these have typi- 
cally involved the imposition. of re- 
sponse limits (Grigg and Kelley, 1960; 
Izard, Rosenberg, Bair, and’ Maag, 
1958; Shay. 1950). H is doubtful, oe 
Benton, Windle, and E dice (1957) 
point out, that these v riants are com- 


parable with the traditional free-re- 
sponse forms. 


Im pressionistic Methods 


Holsopple and Miale (1954) 


ате 
probably, of all the 


sentence comple- 
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Поп test constructors, the ones who 
are most committed to a clinically im- 
pressionistic method. ol coping with 
sentence completion responses, DE hey 
maintain: 


This achieve a scoring system 
which would provide for a “objec: 
tive” handling of the data sounds like 2 
reasonable desire, but we believe that an 
effort in this direction at the present timc 
would be premature, . , For the time ш 
ing. however, we believe that more anc 
better material can be acquired by a proc 
ess of interpretation sentence Dy 


desire to 


more 


sentence 

until an acceptable global description ds 

achieved (Holsopple and Miale, 1954, p. 6) 

In order that the reader might gain 
a truer understanding of the clinica 
interpretation of the sentence comple: 
tion, Holsopple and Miale present 
their clinical interpretation of à sam 
ple protocol, taken response by ге 
sponse. Toward this same end, the in 
terpretation of the response “thes are 
right” given to stem 1 Children are 
usually certain that... is presented in 
full: 


It did not occur to the subject to say uat 
children are usually certain that they are 
loved. or that they can have their ow! 
wav. On the basis of our observation that 
adults here often ascribe certainty to chil 
dren in arcas of their own more important 
uncertainties, the question raised at je 
outset is “How right am Iz The implica 
tion is that being right is important, ant 
the subject has some doubts about hi$ 
judgment (Holsopple and Miale, 1954. P 
45). 


Stein. (1917) similarly regards the 
sentence completion as a method A 
generating useful data to which ipe 
clinician may respond. interpretively: 


The validity of the clinician's inte! 

z a pol: id Ч 
pretations are presumably correlate 
with his experience, sensitivity anc 


general clinical expertise. Sacks ant 
Levy (1950) also believe that а non: 
quantitative or clinical approach 1° 
called for. Such an approach ha 
greater flexibility which they believe 
is required, considering our primitive 
understanding of human personality: 
Forer (1960) rejects the quantitative 
scoring systems of Rotter ef al., (1919) 
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and Rohde (1957) as having limited 
clinical utility. Elsewhere. (Forer, 
1960a) in discussing objective quanti- 
tative scoring systems for the sentence 
completion, Forer says: 


While such neatness facilitates validation, 
the evidence in the. research. literature is 
that the sheer occurrence of magnitudes of 
drives or traits has little predictive utility. 
Particularly docs this appear to be the case 
because such labeling or quantification of 
needs provides no evidence of the likeli- 
hood or conditions or forms of expression 
Rather a growing focus in 
personality deals with 
aspects, often con- 
(Forer, 


of these needs, 

description of the 

the enduring organizing 
ceptualized as the ego or the self 

1960a, p. 21»). 

There is meager empirical support 
for the impres ionistic approach to 
content analysis. Dean (1957) used 
the ISB in combination with other 
tests to assess the adjustment of blind 
subjects. Rotter's quantitative scoring 
system was unable to discriminate well 
adjusted subjects from poorly adjusted 
subjects. Dean concluded that a quali- 
tative approac h would be more useful. 
Unfortunately, he did not put his faith 
in a qualitative approach to an em- 
yirieal test. Stein (1917); Holsopple 
and Miale (1951). and Forer (1960) 
all olfer clinical, non-quantitat ive data 
to support impressionistic analysis. 
Bevond this, there is little firm experi- 
{ support the im- 
to content 


mental evidence to 
pressionistic approach 
analysi 


Stein, and 


Further, even Sacks, 1 
tirely will- 


Forer are apparently not en 
ing to submit their tests to completely 
free impressionistic analysi These 
authors arrange their stems, as previ- 
ously noted, in specified content cate- 
gories and they direct users of their 
tests to organize their clinical efforts 
within these categories. And though 
it is certainly true that these authors 
permit clinicians considerable lati- 
tude in the interpretation of the re- 
sponses, they do offer relatively point- 
ed interpretive guides. 

Sacks, in fact, uses a rating proce- 
dure similar to the one devised by 


95 


Rotter and Willerman (1947). Не 
clusters his sentence stems within each 
of his categories and rates the subject 
on a four point scale for degree of dis- 
turbance in each of the fifteen clinical 
areas, These ratings are achieved 
through clinical acumen and no at- 
tempt is made to treat the ratings 
statistically. Sacks’ method seems to be 
but a step away, albeit a good size step, 
from being an objective, quantitative 
method of content analysis, There is 
also an attempt, reported in the litera- 
ture, to apply Rotter and Willerman's 
rating procedures to Forers stems. 
Karen. (1961) reports reliability co- 
ellicients ranging [rom .90 to .96 for 
this method. Unfortunately, this work 
was based on only eight items, and no 
attempt Was made to validate the 


procedure. 


Stein eschews the use of ratings, but 
he does cluster his stems, and he pre- 
sents seven principles to sensitize 
clinicians to critical responses. Forer, 
too, clusters his stems and presents the 
potential user of his test with a num- 
ber of interpretive tips. These at- 
tempts to make the bases for clinical 
impression more public and consen- 
sual, coming as they do from people 
committed and sympathetic to the 
clinical approach, seem to emphasize 
the ultimate desirability of the clinical 
cookbook (Meehl, 1950) . The issue is, 
however, as it has always been, the 
feasibility and not the desirability of 
a cookbook approach. Is an acturial 
approach theoretically possible? And 
if it is theoretically possible. are we, 
at our present level of sophistication, 
ready for it? 

These questions will not be answer- 
ed here, but ready or not there is con- 
siderable evidence in the general clin- 
ical literature and in the sentence com- 
pletion literature specifically, that 
clinical impressionistic methods in- 
volve a too full measure of risk and 
uncertainty. 

Jn a study by Masling (1957) , eight 
clinical psychology graduate students 
were required to give and interpret 
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ISB's obtained from female under- 
graduates. Unknown to the graduate 
students, the testees were accomplices 
who had been instructed to assume 
either a “warm” or “cold” role toward 
the examiner according to a predeter- 
mined schedule. Masling defines the 
roles as follows: 
In the warm role the accomplice was told 
to act friendly and interested in both the 
testing situation and the examiner, the 
goal being to make him feel comfortable 
and accepted. In her cold role she was to 
act in a formal, disinterested way and her 
object was to make him feel awkward and 

incompetent” (Masling, 1957, p. 378). 

Each examiner saw one "cold" and 
one "warm" testee. The protocols, 
though different in content, had been 
prepared so that they were equal in 
rated adjustment. The examiner-sub- 
jects were asked to write clinical inter- 
pretive reports for the two protocols. 
After all references to the examiner- 
testee relationships had been deleted, 
the reports were analyzed for number 
of positive and negative statements 
made about the testee. The ratings 
were done blind, and the results were 
as predicted in that "warm" subjects 
Were perceived more positively than 
“cold” subjects. 

In evaluating the Significance of 
these findings it must be remembered 
that the examiners were relatively in- 
experienced graduate students. None- 
theless, the Study is intriguing and the 
results provocative. The sentence com- 
pletion method may be even more of 
a projective device than its adherents 
had ever intended, It is, moreover, un- 
fortunate that Masling did not also 

ave the examiner rate the ISB’s using 
Rotter and Rafferty’s procedure which 
is alleged to involve a high degree of 
objectivity. Tt would have been of con- 
siderable interest to know if “objec- 
tive" Scoring procedures are similarly 
sensitive to the effects of “warm” and 
“cold” interactions, 

А study by Horowitz (1962) at- 
tempted to assess the accuracy of clin- 
ical judgments based On projective 
test data. The clinicians were asked to 
predict to Q sort descriptions made by 


patients’ psychotherapists. posee sd 
Sentence Completion T'est pud 
were part of the projective data avail 
able to the clinicians. The major find- 
ing was that the clinical judgments 
were no more accurate than base rate 
predictions. 

In a study by Luft (1950) exper 
ienced clinicians and physical scien; 
tists were asked to identify patients 
true responses to the OSS sontenn 
completion test from among lists 9 
five alternatives, The judges were pre- 
sented with tape recordings of the 


patients’ diagnostic interviews as d 
basis for their identifications. ‘The 
clinicians and non-clinicians were 


equally unable to predict the sentence 
completion responses. | 

There have been a number ol 
studies which have questioned the ег 
ficacy of the impressionistic approach.” 
A number of studies by Fiske and his 
associates, however, suggest that the 
problem may not be with the clinical 
method per se, but rather with the in- 
stability of the data. Fiske and bi 
Buskirk (1959) had clinicians do a Q 
Sort of 30 need variables using. sen- 
tence completion protocols. Tirer 
protocols obtained at different points 
in time were obt ned from each Я 
eight subjects. This procedure per 
mitted Fiske and Van Buskirk to 
answer the question: “Are the differ- 
ences between the interpretations = 
protocols from the same person les 
than the differences between. € 
pretations of protocols of dard 
persons?" (Fiske and Van Buskit | 
1959, р. 177). The authors fount 
that “in 2595 of the comparisons 
the agreement was higher with prion 
cols for different subjects than pai 
other protocols from the same Ta 
ject” (Fiske and Van Buskirk, 1959. 
p. 180). | 

This study developed from a и 
general interest in the problem o 
intra-individual response variability, 
reviewed by Fiske and Rice (1955) - 
“For a broader discussion of this issue, m 
reader is advised to consult Meehl (1% 
Holt (1958), and Schafer (1949). 
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In other studies (Osterweil and 
Fiske, 1956; Fiske, 1957) it was found 
that sentence completion responses 
showed great variability on repeat- 
testing. Of special significance was the 
finding by Osterweil and Fiske that 
those responses which were most in- 
dividuating and uselul to the clinician 
were the ones which were least stable 
over time. 

Stephens (1960) reported thi 
stems with lowest retest re \ 
were those which were rated by 
judges as being most likely to be 
sensitive to. change in adjustment" 
(Stephens, 1960, p. 333). Such a find- 
ing tends to support the results ob- 
tained by Osterweil and Fiske, but in 
at least one important sense it alters 
the interpretation of Osterweil and 
Fiske's data. If Stephens’ data are 
valid, then the instability of the sen- 
tence stems is a function of true per- 
sonality change rather than random 
variability. Further, these results ques- 
tion the legitimacy of traditional no- 
tions of test-retest reliability as applied 
to a personality test like the sentence 
completion. This old and thorny prob- 
lem has been discussed at length by 
Macfarlane and Tuddenham (1951) 
and others. The general conclusion 
seems to be that the projective test 
user must find other non-temporal 
methods of coping with the problem 
of reliabilty. 

Nonetheless, however achieved, there 
does appear to be considerable intra- 
individual response variability; а 
fact which presents the actuary and 
the clinician alike with a problem of 
considerable magnitude. 


Semi-Objective Methods 


The validity and power of a sen- 
tence completion test analyzed im- 
pressionistically can be no greater 
than the skill of the clinician using 
the instrument. In general practice 
the validity of the test and the astute- 
Ness of the tester are non-independent. 
As methods of analysis become more 
objective, the analytic role of the 
clinician decreases. Whether this re- 


ЭЧ 


lationship is viewed with alarm or de- 
light, the relationship as such is in- 
contestable. 

The most rigorous and objective 
system of scoring the content of sen- 
tence completion responses has been 
presented by Rotter and Rafferty 
(1950). Each completion is scored on 
a 7 point scale from 0 to 6 for degree 
of conflict. (C). There are three clas- 
ses of C responses, three classes of 
positive (P) responses, and a class of 
neutral (N) responses. The scoring 
of the responses is guided by examples 
provided in the test manual with 
separate scoring manuals provided for 
males and females. The ISB user com- 
pares the response to the examples pro- 
vided in the appropriate manual, and 
igns the rating given to the exam- 
ple which is most similar to the one 
he has obtained. The list of exam- 
ples contained in the manual is not 
intended to be exhaustive, and the 
authors provide general scoring prin- 
ciples to be used in combination with 
the specific examples. 


as 


As an illustration, item 10, “People 

is presented with the examples 

of scoring weights given in the male 
manual: 

(6) C3 disturb me; worry me; 
never understand me; frighten 
me; have it in for me; are hate- 
ful 

(5) C2 annoy me (strong criticism 
of people in general — e.g., de- 
stroy what they build; have a 
deplorable sense of value) ; 
(indication of unfavorable at- 
titude toward subject — e.g. 
think that I am a snob) 

(4) Cl can be got along with if you 
try; do not cooperate enough; 
run around in circles most of 
the time 

(8) N are sometimes good, some- 
times bad; who are truthlul 
wil be rewarded; work to 
achieve something; inherit the 
world; are interesting to study; 
(stereotypes — e.g., are funny; 
are crazy) 
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(2) Pl are interesting; are fascinat- 

ing: are nice 
(1) P2 are good; are basically good; 
I like 

(0) P3 are fun; I like them all; are 
wonderful; are the salt ol the 
earth; touch wet paint in spite 
of wet paint signs (Rotter and 
Rafferty, 1950, р. 58) 

After the responses are rated in- 
dividually, the weights are totaled to 
produce an over-all “adjustment” 
score. The higher the score, the greater 
the degree of maladjustment, 

In a validation study by Rotter, 
Rafferty and Schachtitz (1949) , it was 
found that a cutting score of 135 cor- 
rectly identified 68%, of maladjusted 
female college students, 69%; of mal- 
adjusted male students, 80°; of well- 
adjusted females and 89% of well- ad- 
justed males. In light of the simplicity 
of the scoring system and the relative 
homogeneity of the population, these 
results are impressive, A cross-valida- 
tion study by Churchill and Crandall 
(1955) yielded results in essential 
agreement with the original findings, 
and the authors suggest that the ISB 
norms may be applicable in a variety 
of college settings. Arnold and Walter 
(1957), however, found that for an- 
other college population the cutting 


score of 135 seemed to be pegged too 
low. 


If the “objectivity” of an objective 
test is simply defined in terms of its 
ability to be scored with perfect agree- 
ment by a number of judges, then 
based on a number of empirical 
Studies, it is clear that the ISB ap- 
proaches being an objective test. Rot- 
ter, Rafferty and Schachtitz (1949) re- 
port interscorer reliabilities of .91 and 
-96 for male and female protocols re- 
Spectively. Using the high school form 
of the ISB, Rotter, Ralferty and Lotsof 
(1954) report interscorer rcliabilities 
of .96 and .97 for the boys’ and girls’ 
manuals. Studies by independent re- 
searchers report interscorer reliabil- 
ities for the ISB that are comparably 
high. Jessor and Hess (1958) report 


an interscorer reliability of 97; 
Churchill and Crandall (1955) lor a 
sample of female subjects report inter: 
scorer reliabilities ranging [rom 91 t0 
98: Bieri,  Blacharsk and Reid 
(1955) found interscorci reliability to 
be .95: Arnold and Walter (1957) 
found interscorer reliability to be 97: 
Chance (1958) obtained’ an inter- 
scorer reliability of 89; and Cass 
(1952) reports an interscorer rcliabil- 
ity of .90. 

The success achieved by Rotter and 
his associates in developing reliable 
scoring methods has encouraged other 
attempts at objectifying the content 
analysis of sentence stems through the 
use of manuals of scoring examples. 
Sechrest and Hemphill (1954) devised 
а manual of scoring examples to. be 
used specifically with Air Force per- 
sonnel which proved to be sensitive to 
Motivational variables involved in the 
assumption of combat responsibility. 

Trites et al. (1953) report the de- 
velopment of a scoring manual based 
Оп the protocols of 1,038 flight cadets: 
The manual contained princ iples anc 
examples that permitted. the üssigni- 
tion of a response to one of thirteen 
categories. Each category had two 
properties: a) it referred (o a particu- 
lar attitude, and b) it had either @ 
positive or a negative tone, An ex 
ample of one of Trites et al.'s cate 
gories (Category L, Sexuality Att 
tudes) as defined in their manual is. 
"Expresses positive, mature, hetero- 
sexual attitude toward dating, court- 
ships, love, marriage, sexual and mari- 
tal relations" (Trites et al., 1953, p 
21). Using a scoring manual to assign 
responses to such categories, judges 
achieved interscorer reliabilities rang- 
ing from .80 to .94. These reliabilities 
are quite respectable and are compar- 
able to the reliabilities reported by 
Rotter and Rafferty (1950) . 

Rychlak, Mussen and Bennett 
(1957) believe that objective methods 
of scoring sentence completion | jn 
sponses are more appropriate м 
search purposes than e i E tad 
istic methods. Accordingly, in + 
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Japanese 
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sentence completion test to 

Social adjustment in native 

students emolled at an 

tempted оссе, the authors at- 

that would owe d a Scoring manual 

Scoring of шлш the objective 
© sentence Completions. 


They 

Уу made 
Personality 
elated to 


hypotheses about ten 
variables presumed to be 
social adjustment, Thei 
ма defined cach of these 
^» (Save examples of responses 
tionship ot them, predicted the re- 

cach variable to social 


adjust 

Justme à 

retical tent, and presented the theo- 
ilis SM ration 
“ction, 1 


variables, and 
sponse : 
) thi use s which had been relevant 
tee ar ee variable. The per- 
Us se = interscorer. agreement for 
wing procedure was 80. 


In є 
тше ci Study, Ryehlak ef al. cor- 
Уер P3 sentence completion ad- 
Personality wa on each of the ten 
чет ү, variables with social ad- 
CI, Six hs based on interview 
Significant, the ten correlations were 
authors ce at p < .05 or better. The 
Completi mceluded that the sentence 
d On test scored by their pro- 
В nt Sete to be a remarkably 
individual's ictor of the quality of the 

ak oy al $ social relationships" (Ry- 

„1957, p. 98). 


elaborate and 
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which the variable is expressed. For 
example, a suggestion of annoyance is 
rated l, and outright expression. of 
dislike is rated 2. while intense hatred 
is rated 3 in reference to n Rejection" 
(Rohde, 1957, p. 63) . 

Rohde (1946) conducted a valida- 
tion study of her test using the scoring 
procedures described above, One hun- 
dred high school students, 50 boys and 
50 girls, were given the Rohde-Hild- 
reth Sentence Completion Technique, 
33 variables abstracted 


and each of 
from the test was rated on a ten point 
scale. On the basis of interviews with 
teachers and school supervisors, an- 
rset of ratings for the subjects was 
obtained to serve as the criterion 
measure for the validation of the test. 
The correlations between these two 
sets of ratings were impressively high, 
79 for the girls and .82 for the boys. 
However, as both Rotter (1951) and 
Zimmer (1956) note, the experimen- 
ter was involved in the rating of the 
criterion measure as well as the scor- 
ing of the test responses. The possibil- 
of bias confounding the data is 


othe 


itv 
clear and unfortunate. 

In studies by Jenkins and Blodgett 
(1960) and Jenkins (1961), attempts 
were made to quantify the changes in 
sentence completion responses on re- 
peat testing. Using the Miale-Holsop- 
ple test, the authors paired responses 
given to the same stems at two differ- 
ent times. Judges were asked to com- 
pare the second. response to the first 
and rate the response for improve- 
ment (+) or worsening (—). The 
pluses and minuses were summed to 
give an over-all improvement score. 
These scores were used to predict or 
postdict improvement for a group of 
juvenile delinquents (Jenkins and 
Blodgett, 1960) and for a group of 
schizophrenics (Jenkins, 1961) . These 
scoring methods did have some suc- 
cess in predicting improvement and 
are considered by the authors to have 
considerable promise. ` 


The scoring procedures used by 
Jenkins and Blodgett and Rotter are 
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characterized not only by features of 
objectivity and quantification, but by 
emphasis on a single score whether it 
be “improvement” (Jenkins and Blod- 
gett) or “adjustment” (Rotter). This 
approach is quite different in pro- 
cedure and purpose from other semi- 
objective methods, such as the one 
used by Trites et al. and Rychlak et al. 
who attempted to assess a number of 
variables. 

Scoring all responses from a given 
sentence completion test for a single 
variable rather than for a number of 
variables has the obvious effect of in- 
creasing the test's length and reliabil- 
ity. The increasing monotonic rela- 
tionship between test length and reli- 
ability is well known and accepted 
(Guilford, 1954). In a study by Mish- 
ler (1958) there is empirical support, 
specific to the sentence completion 
test, for the value of increasing the 
number of sentence stems in order to 
decrease instability. 

Zimmer (1956) shares this view: 
“The attempt to derive only a single 
variable, rather than several from a 
test record may increase the likelihood 
that an adequate number of responses 
relevant to all aspects of the variable 
can be obtained, and may thereby con- 
tribute to the stability and accuracy of 
prediction” (Zimmer, 1956, р. 67). In 
his review of sentence completion vali- 
dation studies, he concludes that an 
objective scoring System is a more 
promising method than a global im- 
pressionistic evaluation. Most promis- 
ing of all, he believes, are approaches 
that combine objective scoring systems 
with single variable analysis. 

Such an approach would seem to be 
the most generally useful method of 
treating sentence completion responses 
for research purposes. A single vari- 
able orientation is likely to maximize 
data relevance, and objectification 
facilitates replication, which, is, after 
all, the corrective that distinguishes 
the scientific enterprise. Is the single 
variable-objective scoring system treat- 
ment of responses an equally valuable 

method for general clinical purposes? 


Merely raising the question tends t 
furnish the answer. Clinical purpose: 
are typically different from rescarct 
purposes. Data relevance and proce 
dural replicability are, of course, im 
portant to the clinician. His purpost 
in using projective techniques fo 
personality assessment, however, reside 
in the power of these tests to generat 
hypotheses which will help him to de 
scribe and understand the particulai 
patient with whom he is confronted 
A single summary score of psychologi 
cal adjustment, however sophisticat 
ed psychometrically, is likely to be 
regarded by the clinician as limitec 
at best. 


PROBLEMS IN THE ASSESSMENT 
OF VALIDITY 


In Table I, some 50 studies bear: 
ing on the validity of the sentence 
completion method are summarized. 
Even a cursory inspection of the table 
suggests that there can be no unequiv- 
ocal claim for the validity of the sen- 
tence completion method. Many tests, 
scored in many ways, using a variety 
of criteria, applied to a variety of 
populations, have vielded a variety of 
data. 


Standard and Custom Tests 


Research with 26 different sentence 
completion forms is reported in Table 
I. Of these 96 forms, 11 have been 
presented by their authors as stand- 
ard forms, the others, referred to as 
Custom tests, were by and large de- 
signed for the study of specific vari- 
ables. Of the 50 studies summarized, 
the ISB has 15 citations with the next 
most cited test having four. No claim 
is made that this table is a perfect pes 
flection within any of its categories of 
the nature and amount of work done 
with the sentence completion method. 
Nonetheless, whatever the true pro 
portions, it is clear that the ISB has 
received more research attention than 


any other standard sentence comple- 
tion form. 


It is entirely possible, however ma 
sentence completion forms "18 
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Method of Analysis 
Willingham (1958) Rated for acceptance of 


Rated on 5 point scale of 
superior-subordinate cluster 


Ratings on a 4 point scale of 
positive and negative attitudes 
Ratings of inclusion with 10 
personality categories based on 
Rated for activity-passivity 
Rated for suicide potential 


scoring таппа 


TABLE I. A Summary of 50 Representative Sentence Completion Validity Studies (continued) 
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for more general clinical purposes 
like the Forer, SSCT, Miale-Holsop- 
ple, and the Rohde are in wider clin- 
ical use than the research literature 
suggests. It is not entirely unlikely, 
though it would be unfortunate, that 
clinical instruments with least re- 
search support are most “used,” and 
that instruments such as the ISB are 
most researched because they lend 
themselves to research purposes ir- 
respective of pragmatic virtue. 

One further note about the various 
completion forms. Many of the stand- 
ard sentence completion tests avail- 
able have their roots in work done 
during World War II (c.f. Holzberg, 
Teicher and Taylor, 1917; Hutt, 
1945) and most of the others are also 
at least a decade old. It is not sug- 
gested here that new tests are best. 
Certainly, any test that could be of 
value ten years ago in the assessment 
of personality is very much up to date. 
It is interesting to note, however, 
what might be referred to as the so- 
ciologv of test construction. Shortly 
after the War a spate of sentence com- 
pletion tests were made available, but 
more recently other tests appear to 
have caught the creative fancy of peo- 
ple in the field. 

A notable exception to this trend is 
provided by a sentence completion 
form constructed by Stotsky and 
Weinberg (1956) . In follow-up studies 
by Stotsky (1957), Connors, Wolkon, 
Haefner, and Stotsky (1960), and 
Wolkon and Haefner (1961) the 
Stotsky-Weinberg Sentence Comple- 
tion Test has appeared to be a sensi- 
tive and useful instrument for assess- 
ing ego-strength in psychiatric sub- 
jects. 


Subjects 

Captive groups have traditionally 
been the major source of subjects for 
psychological experimentation. So, 
too, has it been the case with sen- 
tence completion research. "Three 
roups have been most used; college 
students, psychiatric patients, and 
armed forces personnel. The last. 
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named group may indeed reflect the 
captivity of the psychologist as well 
as the subject. The danger in this re- 
striction of subject populations is ob- 
vious. If we wish to know something 
about other people in the world, we 
are going to have to bring such speci- 
mens into our laboratories. 

The problem of population restric- 
tion has been exacerbated in sentence 
completion research by the tendency 
for specific sentence completion forms 
to be used with specific populations. 
Of the sixteen studies cited in the 
summary table that used college stu- 
dents as subjects, eleven of them in- 
volved the ISB, though the ISB was 
used in less than a third of all the 
studies cited. (A chi square for inde- 
pendent samples, as outlined by Sie- 
gel, 1956, was computed, yielding a 
chi-square value of 711, d.f. — 1, p. 
<.001). This finding indicates that 
the ISB has been primarily a "'col. 
lege" test. Only in the Rotter and 
Willerman (1947) study was the ISB 
used with a psychiatric population. 
On the other hand, all three of the 
studies cited using the Forer, all three 
of the Stotsky-Weinberg studies, and 
two of the three studies cited using 
the SSCT, employed psychiatric pop- 
ulations. Whatever the reason for such 
narrow usage, it is undeniably the 
case that cross-validation and gen- 


eralizability have been thereby in- 
hibited. 


Criteria 

Often in the history of psychological 
testing, tests have been devised to re- 
place inadequate assessment tech- 
niques only to be validated against 
these very same techniques. Though, 
these bootstrap operations have, on 
occasion, appeared to work, they can 
hardly be regarded as the method of 
preference. The establishment of ap- 
propriate validating criteria has often 
been regarded as an especially dif- 
cult problem for projective tests: 


Criteria can be obtained for overt, observ- 
able behavior. But that is not the forte of 
projective instruments. ‘Their special attrac- 
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поп and шом frequent use lies. in the 
description of personality dynamics, which 
are mostly covert and inaccessible. How is 
one to establish criterion measures for such 
variables as confused sexual identification, 
inner emotional resources, or castration 
anxiety? At best, wavs may be found by 
which 


these inner states can be inferred 
from observable or recordable behavior. 
The value of such behavior as criterion 


measures is qualified by the imperfect and 

sometimes undefinable relationship of the 

behavior to the inner states proper (Zim- 

mer, 1956, p. 59). 

This argument is both appealing 
and traditional, and as such needs to 
be examined closely. All. behavior 
presumably is tied to inner states, and 
in this regard the behavior of most 
interest to the projectivist is not spe- 
cial. What tends to distinguish the 
projective test user is his concern for 
inner states ber se. The achievement 
test user, by contrast, though he may 
recognize the desirability of knowing 
the correlative intra-psychic forces, i$ 
primarily concerned. with behavior 
and the implications of one set of be- 
haviors for another set of behaviors. 

Covert personality dynamics either 
relate in some predictable and orderly 
fashion to an observable, behavioral 


referent, or they are indeed untest- 
able. There is, fortunately, no good 
theoretical reason to suppose that 


personality dynamics are without Бе 
havioral referent, Certainly, a psycho- 
analytic position would suggest other- 
wise: 


Mental phenomena are to be regarded 
the result of the interplay of forces press” 
ing respectively toward and away from mo- 
tility. The organism is in contact with the 
outside world at the beginning and at the 
end of its reaction processes, which start 
with the perception of stimuli and end 
with motor or glandular discharge. Freut 


7 s as 
(1927) looks at the mental apparatus ä 
modeled after an organism floating іп 
water, Its surface takes up stimuli, con 


ducts them to the interior, whence reactive 

impulses surge to the surface (Fenichel, 

1945, p. 15). 

The problem then for the projec 
tive test user becomes one of deduc 
ing a theoretically logical behavioral 


| 


> à 
Рипль A, GOLDBERG 


referent oy 
State under 
urement of 
Constitute 


for the inner 
investigation. The meas- 
this behavioral referent 
the о as the criterion against which 
Such кее test may be validated. 
ine demand of the ex- 
be valid Ir that his conceptual. tools 
of his H he is to assess the validity 
Mons | Psychometric instruments. 
and Ps 1e complexity of personality 
theory е РИ назва ol personality 
Чун l и task is formidable. There 
Were e. IOWGVer, been researchers who 
I equal to the task, 
c assifict s Eriksen and Fonda (Т 5) 
ing to psychiatric patients accord- 
Nechanisı “a characteristic defense 
te] мя Vhey isolated groups of 
Gir эу. (ers and repressers, and 
* Predicted that intellectualizers 
express significantly more sex 
р related responses on а 
ip oed sentence completion 
“7 тергеѕѕегѕ, The data sup- 
ir predictions. 


outcome 


Specia 


Har 
arlow n 
Pletioy "Ww (1951) used a sentence com- 


re 1 Lest t0 test hypotheses derived 
ing a choanalytic theory concern- 
Deus e line inadequacy. Harlow 
an Ekaa that weight lifting involves 
Vat Pom wg amount ol narcissim and 
of mg es suffer from feelings 
X e m ae inadequacy, have failed 
Ject, and" with an adequate male ob- 
M are attempting to obscure 
, hderying feelings of depend- 
je s masculine inadequacy by the 
sig ment of a strong masculine 
Harlow gave groups of 
s and athletes who were 
tests, oe sentence completion 
ance et 1 were scored for domin- 
8roups ve es The two 
Variables: fered on seven of eleven 
tically 2 all differences were statis- 
Were ip gnilicant at the .05 level, and 
I in the predicted direction. 
E Harlow's study, 
Were n to differ on X 
? tested 


Weig 


two groups 
(weight lifting) 
to see if they also dif- 


ere : 
bee oe (feelings of masculine ade- 
acy); “The X variable was the crite: 


rion for 2 
r the test and the: Y variable 
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was the major focus of interest, This, 
basically, is the experimental form 
where the attempt is to go bevond sim- 
ple empirical differences. Other. re- 
search models are available. The ex- 
perimenter might wish to determine 
whether his sentence completion test 
is useful in. predicting academic suc- 
cess and failure. Two groups, a suc- 
cess group and a failure group, (N 
variable) could be tested and the re- 
lationship between the test scores and 
the known group difference deter- 
mined. Such a procedure need not in- 
volve the additional step of attribut- 
ing a more "basic" determining dif- 
ference distinguishing the two groups. 
This latter form is essentially the de- 
used by Sechrest and Hemphill 
Hiler (1959), Hadley and 
Kennedy (1949) , and many others. In 
the former case the criterion is made 
to do double duty: it serves as a stand- 
ard for test validation, and addition- 
indicates another _psycholog- 
or process, which is typ- 
to the re- 


sign 


(1954) . 


ally, it 
ical event E 
ically of greater interest 
searcher. 

Which research tactic is to be pre- 
ferred must obviously be answered in 
the context of г rch goals. Clearly, 
the use of criteria as indi nts is de- 
manded when “inner states are to be 
assed; the use of single-purpose cri- 
is probably in. order where 
“practical” psychometric goals are to 
be achieved. Both approaches pov 
their uses and both have inherent dan- 
one, the danger of confusion and 
extrapolation, the other, 
of sterility and triviality. 


asst 
teria 


gers; ont 
unjustified 
the danger 

The choice of criteria is not only 
restricted by research purpose, but is 
restricted as well by differences in sen- 
tence completion test structure and 
scoring procedure. Scoring procedures 
that vield a single variable summary 
score, as does the ISB for example, 
have less plasticity and are likely to 
narrow relevant criteria more than a 
test like the Miale-Holsopple which is 
analyzed impressionistically, Which 
test and what criteria to use, is again 
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a problem to be resolyed by indivi- 
dual research interests. Where the in- 
terest is in validating a specific test, 
the rescarcher will look for appropri- 
ate criteria; where the interest is in a 
given psychological process, the re- 
searcher will look for the appropriate 
test. 

Matching test with criteri 
ever, a task that requires greater soph- 
istication than has often bcen given 
to this problem. As Zimmer (1 9) 
points out: “When test and criterion 
are formulated and organized within 
different conceptual frameworks, the 
Categories into which their materials 
have been arranged may not corre- 
spond to each other. If this is the 
case, it will be difficult to obtain a 
reliable estimate of the association 
between test and criterion. Any ex- 


а is, how- 


isting association may be obscured by 
the organization of the categories" 
(p. 59). 


The Utility of the Method 


Having noted repeatedly the dan- 
gers involved in making generaliza- 
tions about a method as variable as 
the sentence completion, it is none- 
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and Presented According to Re 
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theless in order that some general 
assessment of the method's validity 
be attempted, 


Inspection of Figure 1 reveals that 
the power of the method is clearly re- 
lated to the area of investigation. Sen- 
tence completion methods have been 
relatively unsuccessful in a number of 
research areas. The method has, so 
far, been insensitive in the measure 
ment of variables associated with so- 
cial perception. The one reported cor 
relation of a sentence completion test 
with a test of intelligence yielded а 
non-significant correlation of .11. The 
method has been used to predict the 
achievement of a variety of groups to 
a variety of criteria, and in general, 
the results have not been encourag: 
ing. 

Sentence completions 
only moderately succe 
ating psychological adjustment in 
children. The use of the method to 
evaluate the adjustment of special, 
homogeneous groups, and for global 
personality assessment has yielded data 
of considerable variability. Rohde | 
(1946), reports validities of .79 and 


have been 
ul in evalu- 
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"usd the test. [or global person- 

“ie ook However, as noted 

брат аа А Rohde's methodology is 

йи ш. ism, and her findings are 
roboration. 


died completion tests, the ISB 
itor ап. d hay c, however, had con- 
ООШ san m certam areas of psv 
Bier e investig tion. In the asses 
Sure s pu adjustment in 
erity "T om in the evaluation of sev- 
cub Es uae disturbance, sen- 
la hes pletion methods have proven 
utili. considerable sensitivity and 


in ы аш: between the areas 
Been wn E 16 method has and has not 
Ко are not surpris 

other ra completion tests, like all 
(еу E s most. successful when 
ud ie bed to measure the variables 
Isp vone GU CIE to measure. The 
4 К» хш, was designed to be 
nret poo о! psycholog cal adjust- 
were ane als standardization groups 
Used nals and female college students. 
groups, "ge a measure with such 
üsefuln HG reliability, validity and 
ceived = ak. the instrument has re- 
Sidevalile эд: support from a con- 
ISB is e research literature. That the 
other Marceau when used with 
when ped such as the blind, or 
as to hi d other purposes, such 
© ү se das academic success, serves 
test r the useful limits of the 
mde pes negative findings do not, 
of the get into question the validity 
a б ы is always specific to 
eitera stated criterion Or 

ia. 


set of 


aus j^ principle is, of course, obvi- 
ciple i. also obvious that this prin- 
jective as [06 often been ignored. Pro- 
Чеш. alt adherents have too fre- 
technic a lowed themselves and, their 
There ]ues to be used inappropriately. 
that dh no logical reason to believe 
pletion: an can use sentence com- 
Slccess. 3 a Rorschach to predict the 
of the p cadets. The inability 
has } clinician to do so, however, 

been taken as proof of the gen- 
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eral invalidity of these techniques 
(c.f. Holtzman and Sells, 1954) dn 
| The sentence completion method, 
again like other tests, has been rela- 
tively unsuccessful in making disciim- 
inative predictions for homoseneots 
groups. The sentence completion for 
example, was not especially suc es ful 
in predicting the success of graduate 
students in clinical psychology (Kelly 
and Fiske, 1951). It might be noted. 
however, that in the Kelly and Fiske 
study, the sentence completion, though 
not efficient by absolute standards 
was relatively among the most suc- 
cessful predictors. | 

The sentence completion has not 
often. been placed in direct competi- 
other projective devices, but 
when it has, it seems to have more 
than held its own. Murray, et al., 
(1948) report that a sentence comple- 
tion test was added to their evaluative 
techniques as ап after-thought. After 


tion with 


examining the performance of all 
tests, it was the only projective de- 


d was worth retain- 
am. Certainly, if one 
compares the findings of standard re- 
views of the validity of other pro- 
jective techniques, the support for the 
validity of the sentence completion 
method becomes even more impres- 


sive.” 


vice they believe 
ing in their progr 


CONCLUSIONS 


Having reviewed much of what has 
been reported about the sentence com- 
pletion method, several conclusions 
emerge. 

1. The sentence completion is a 
valuable instrument in the assessment 
of personality that compares favor- 
ably to other standard instruments. 
A considerable, generally favorable, 
research literature tends to justify its 
wide clinical and research use. | 

9, Why the method works, and how 


TI ler is advised 

6 The reader is advise to consult < 

(1957), Harris (1960), and vene 
‘These authors offer authoritative review i 
the DAP, Rorschach, and TAT respecti aoe 
This author's view is that the sentence co de 
pletion compares favorably to these SEM 
methods in reliability, validity, and utility. 
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it works are not as clear. The rele- 
vance of the projection hypothesis to 
the sentence completion seems ques- 
tionable, but alternate hypotheses of 
any conceptual power have yet to be 
advanced. 

3. Most researchers, using the sen- 
tence completion, have seemed little 
bothered by the absence of a theo- 
retical rationale underlying the use 
of the sentence completion method. 
A too general research practice in- 
volves the construction of custom tests 
with little more than face validity. 
These tests are then correlated with 
criteria, the validity of which are sim- 
ilarly suspect. Many of these studies, 
reported as though they were in final 
form, could more legitimately be re- 
garded as pilot studies awaiting cross- 
validation. The lack of cross-valida- 
tion, the absence of normative data, 
and the often gratuitous variations in 
procedure and structure, have com- 
bined to retard standardization of the 
Sentence completion, and has tended 
to make development diffuse and dis- 
orderly. 


4. There have been sentence com- 
pletion forms that have been devel- 
oped more 5} tematically, most not- 
ably the Rotter ISB, Critics of the ISB, 
while noting its psychometric ad- 
vantages, have tended to regard it as 
undynamic and of relatively little use 
for general clinical purposes. 

The objections to the ISB have 
tended to focus on two aspects of the 
test: 1) the quantification of its scor- 
ing system; and 2) the use of a single- 
variable method of analysis, Propo- 
nents of the ISB have tended to en- 
dorse the test precisely because of 
these two features. There does ap- 
pear to be essential soundness in both 
Positions, and it is probably the case 
that the ISB sacrifices scope for effi- 
ciency. 

5. The 


number of problems in- 
volved in the sentence completion 
method and the significant success it 
has achieved, should both require and 
encourage additional research with 


the method. Much research has sug 


gested that subjects can exercise con 
siderable conscious control over their 
responses. One obvious research need, 
then, would be for the development 
of measures of dissimulation and de 
fensiveness appropriate to the sentence 
completion. More Systematic: investi- 
gations of the interaction. effects ol 
Variations in instructions, set effects, 
stem structure, stem reference, and 
test length across populations should 
prove to be a valuable research con- 
tribution. Though the problem of con- 
text effects is obvious and would need 
to be explored, it might be possible 
to develop not only standard sets of 
stems, but standard individual stems. 
Such. standardization would provide 
normative data for the üssociation 
value of individual stems. 


6. But, perhaps, the 


greatest re 
search need in 


regard to the sentence 
completion would be the refinement 
and extension of already available 
sentence completion. forms. Specilic 
tests have become almost traditionally 
associated with specific subject popu- 
lations and validity criteria, Extend- 
ing these tests to new subject. рори 
lations, utilizing new classes of cri- 
teria, would promote greater inter- 
research comparability, so that an al- 
ready considerable research literature 
could be better integrated, better used: 
and better understood, 
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Summary: Ratings of all 30 TAT cards were 
female college students on the following 


rejecting, aggressive-passive, 
impulsive-controlled, plea ant-unplcasz 
sexless. Th 
ambiguity 


esults of the ratings in 


the interpretation should be m 
card. 


The use of TAT productions as an 
indication of an individual's fantasy 
life and motivational structure must 
of necessity take into consideration 
the nature of the stimulus materials 
which have elicited these stories. 
Clearly, a story with a depressive 
theme has a very different interpre- 
tive significance when it is given to a 
TAT card having a dysphoric quality 
than when it is given to a relatively 
innocuous card. This need to acquire 
as full an understanding of the “card 
pull” qualities of the TAT pictures 
has resulted in numerous speculations 
about, but only some research on the 
nature of the stimulus materials. 


Henry (1956), in his book on the 
interpretation of the TAT, has dis- 
cussed at length the stimulus proper- 
ties of each of the pictures. Of par- 
ticular importance is Henry's descrip- 
tion of the "latent stimulus demand" 
—that is, the underlying emotional 
issue or issues—of each of the cards. 
Henry's descriptions of these latent 
stimulus properties, however, are 
based more on intuition and clinical 


experience than on the results of 
actual research. 


In several pioneering studies in this 


"This paper was written while the senior 
author was at the University of Rochester. 
The authors are grateful to Ann Wilbur for 
her assistance in the analysis of the data. 


dependent-independent, happy-sad, 


obtained from 34 male and 40 
10 bipolar, adjectival scales accepting- 
hopeful-hopeless, 


nt, safe-dangerous, severe-lenient, and sexy- 


ite that the cards vary considerably as to their 
the number of scales which consisten 
the stimulus properties of some cards are 
tively-toned stories, It is suggested that in 


y describe the picture. Further, 


such that it is likely they will “pull” nega- 
evaluating stories given to the TAT cards, 
ade only in light of the stimulus value of the particular 


area (Eron, 1950; Eron, 1953; Eron, 
Terry and Callahan, 1950; Rosenzweig 
and Flemming, 1949), efforts were 
made to develop norms for various 
aspects of the stories actually told to 
the cards. In contrast. to these com- 
pilations of common themes, subse- 
quent studies have been done in which 
various characteristics of the pictures 
themselves were assessed. 


Bijou and 
Kenny 


(1951) had 21 of the pictures 
rated for ambiguity value. Newbigging 
(1955) had two judges rate 12 of the 
pictures on a scale ranging from hap- 
piness to sadness. Lebo (1955) was 
concerned with the immediate affec- 
tive reaction of Ss to 28 of the TAT 
cards, and obtained ratings for each 
picture on a five-point scale ranging 
from “like” to “dislike.” Jacobs (1958) 
had 20 Ss rank order a set of 14 “con- 
cerns” as they applied to each of 12 
pictures, only four of which were from 
the actual TAT series, More recently; 
Dollin and Sakoda (1962) had 51 $5 
scale all 30 TAT pictures along a five- 
point "sad-happy" continuum. 


Although these later approaches in- 
volved the rating of the TAT stimulus 
materials, the primary purpose О 
these studies was to relate some aspect 
of the stimulus value to some othcr 
variables, such as the extent to which 
personality factors were revealed in 
the stories told to these cards, order 0 
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ed аа ааа etc, Consequently, 
ing * uc m involved either the rat- 
al ais "e a few cards or the use 
thes o: id cw dimensions along which 
cards were rated. 
is Ге рше of the present study 
tictitnes vey the entire series of rAT 
meats, FI comprehensively by 
(Ovod. the, semantic differential 
1957) o Suci, and Tannenbaum, 
the Ser le as done for only part of 
bean d »y Reeves (1954). and as has 
schach rl m i of the Ror- 
FOR, 21015 by Rabin (1959) , Zax 
(1959) Co (1960), and Little 
iuis ye qb provide a direct 
Меган о ТАД сата pull, which 
(1955) R (1958) and Newbigging 
late 1 Mave demonstrated to be re- 
d to the stories elicited. 


Subjects METHOD 
M DE of students enrolled in 
sity gee to courses at the Univer- 
male § Rochester. The mean age of 
range nu was 19.5, with an age 
of fen 2 17 to 24 years. The mean age 
rang па е Ss (N—40) was 19.5, with a 
ge of 17 to 22 years. 
Materials 
tact "tes material consisted of 
blank d all 30 TAT pictures, the 
effort care (No. 16) was not used. An 
illa ert made to make sure that the 
Was б nation of the projected picture 
in th omparable to that of the picture 
€ card form. 
WM of the seven-point, bipolar ad- 
of m scales used in the construction 
ES кешш differential were se- 
Орос ew those scales described by 
guide. , et al. (1957). The overriding 
or th in the selection of the scales 
potias present study was that they be 
of th priate to a substantial number 
deseris TAT cards. Henry s (1956) 
Value ptions of the latent stimulus 
in de of each of the cards were use 
Sales Ca the relevancy of the 
Hone selected. In a few cases, varia- 
Sacr Osgood's adjectival wording 
a scale had to be made in order to 
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make the scale more appropriate to 
the picture. One scale (sexy-sexless 
which had not been used by send 
and his associates was added to par 
form of the semantic differential; this 
scale was needed to cover a dimension 
which was appropriate to a number of 
the TAT pictures. The 10 scales com- 
prising the present form of the se- 
mantic differential are presented in 
Table I. The scales were arranged into 
30 random orders, so that a separate 
scale order existed for each of the 


TAT cards. 


Procedure 

All 30 TAT pictures were presented 
to Ss in group form by means of 
slides. Ss were given the standard se- 
mantic differential instructions for 
ratings, which are described by Os- 
good, et al. (1957). The TAT slides 
were projected in the order in which 
Murray has described them (i.e. 1, 2 
3BM, 3GF, etc). Each picture was 
shown for one minute and 15 seconds; 
on the basis of some pilot work, this 
yeriod of time was found to be suffi- 
cient for Ss to complete the ratings. 
An interval of 15 seconds (in which 
the screen was blank) was maintained 
between the presentation of each pic- 
ture. Consequently, the time taken for 
each S to complete the ratings, which 
were done in one sitting, was approx- 
imately 45 minutes. АП Ss in the study 
were tested in either one of two group 


rating sessions. 


Analysis of data 
The approach to the analysis of 
data followed the deviation from neu- 
trality method which has been used in 
previous work on the semantic differ- 
ential of animal symbols (Goldfried 
1963: Goldfried and Kissel, 1963) 2, 
The mean scale score for each TAT 
card was computed separately for male 
and female Ss. Based on data present- 
ed by Osgood, et al. (1957), one 
mean scale score deviation or greater 
from the neutral rating of "4" was 


2For a discussion of the advantages of thi 
ар roach over other methods, see Coldtried 


(1963) . 
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considered to be a significant (p<.05) 
deviation from neutrality. Thus, mean 
ratings of "3" or less and "D" or more 
were viewed as representing as inter- 
pretable semantic differential] rating 
for the group. 

RESULTS 

The mean rating scale score for cach 
of the 30 TAT cards is presented 
separately for male and female Ss in 
Table I. 

As may be seen in Table I, mean 
scale scores of 3.00 ог less and 5.00 or 
more are considered significant at the 
.05 level (Osgood, et al. 1957; Osgood, 
Ware, and Morris, 1961; Triandis and 
Osgood, 1958), and refer to the ad- 
jectives to the left and right of the 
bipolar continua, respectively. Of the 
600 total possible instances In which 
significance could have occurred (i.e., 
30 TAT cards X [0 scales X 2 SCXes), 
203 scale values reached statistical sig- 
nificance; 115 ratings were significant 
for females, and 88 for males. This 
tendency for females to obtain rela- 
tively more significant ratings is con- 
sistent with previous findings that se- 
mantic differentia] ratings of females 
tend to be more extreme than those of 
males (Goldfried, 1963) . A further in- 
spection of Table | reveals that even 
though the female group obtained 
significant ratings more often than 
males, there were no reversals in the 
direction of ‘ating. That is, for any 
given TAT card, there never occurred 
any instance in which males signifi- 
cantly characterized the picture by one 
scale adjective and females by the op- 
posite adjective. 

One of the advantages of the mean 
deviation method in analyzing the re- 
sults of semantic differential ratings 
is that the intensity as well as direc- 
tion of the rating may be depicted. 
However, as Peabody (1962) has 
pointed out, intensity of reaction may 
be legitimately inferred onlv with re- 
Spect to variation within a pool of an 
individual's (or any given group's) 
ratings; variation in extremeness of 
rating from one individual to another 
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reflects more of general rating style 
than specific reaction Intensity. Gon 
sequently, the analysis of variation in 
extremeness of rating in the present 
study was carried out separately with 
in the male group and wthin the 
female group. 


In describing the intensity ol yat 
ing within the male and beris 
Broups, the quantifiers were selected 
from those used to describe the scale 
units to Ss in the semantic diflerential 
instructions—naimcly, “very.” "quite, 
and "slightly." The criteria [or assIg lr 
ing each of these quantifiers lo oe 
particular scale values is depictet 
graphically in Table IH. 

Messick (1957) has indicated that 
although each of the seven rating scale 
units 15 typically assigned а single 
Integer, the boundaries of the unit 
аге 5.5 the value of that Integer, In 
describing the intensity of reaction for 
those ratings which were found to be 
significant departures from neutrality: 
the quantifier selected was determined 
by the interval within which the par 
ticular value fel]. For example, “Table 
I indicates that for TAT card 1, the 
mean ratings on the "ggressiie-passicc 
scale were 5.59 and 5.78 for male anc 
female Ss. respectively. Both of these 
Values refer to significant Passive rat 
Ings (ie. 5.00 or greater) ; as both of 
the ratings have fallen within the 
limits of 5.5 and 6.5, we have addition 
ally concluded that male and female 
Ss perceive card | as being “quite pas 
Sive." The descriptions of the signi 
ficant ratings for each of the 30 TA 
cards are presented below in the Dis 
CUSSION section. 


Discussion 


The discussion of these results will 
follow the Pattern of à card.by-cart 
description g | 
4 comparison of these findings wit 
both the Intuitive-experimental char 


acterizations of Henry (1956) and the | 


» 
results of any relevant studies whic ү 
have been done with the particula 
card in question, 


‘ Т ш »1] 
of our findings, and the | 
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TABLE II. Quantifiers Corresponding to Each of the Scale Units E 
5 15 25 35 45 5.5 65 : ү 
1 2 3 | 5 be B cds rca ЧЕГИ 1 

very | quite slightly | | slightly | quite very 


Card I—Young boy with a violin. 
Our findings show that males view this 
card as quite passive, and slightly sad, 
safe and sexless, while females сһаг- 
acterize it as quite passive, and slightly 
sad and controlled. "These findings 
seem to agree well with the emotional 
tone ratings of stories told to this 
card by Eron's Ss (1950; 1953). In 
both of these studies, card 1 was found 
to elicit neutral or moderately sad 
stories. Further, Newbigging (1955) 
found this picture to fall about in the 
middle of his distribution of 10 cards 
that he had Ss rate along the happi- 
ness-sadness dimension, In general, the 
results of the present study would sug- 
gest that when stories concerning im- 
pulse versus control arise to this pic- 
ture (as Henry indicates they typically 
do), it is likely that the themes of 
these stories wil] be passive and non- 
impulsive in nature. 


Card 2 — Country scene including 
two females and one male. In produc- 
ing no significant ratings for males 
and being viewed only as slightly con- 
trolled and Severe by females, this 
card seems to be lacking in strong de- 
mand quality, and thereby should be 
potentially high їп ambiguity value; 
this is contrary to what was found by 
Bijou and Kenny (1951). Henry views 
this card as being capable of eliciting 
responses dealing with a variety of in- 
terpersonal interactions, The present 
finding that a specific set of dominant 
characteristics does not exist would 
tend to support Henry's view, 


Card 3 BM — Huddled form of a 
boy with revolver beside him. This 
card tends to draw rather strong and 
Specific reactions from both males and 
females. Males perceive it as quite 
sad, hopeless and unpleasant, and 
Slightly Passive, impulsive and severe, 
while females see it as very sad, quite 
hopeless and unpleasant, and slightly 


rejecting, dependent, impulsive and 
severe. A similar negative quality was 
found by Eron (1950) in the stories 
told to this card by his Ss, and by 
Lebo (1955), whose Ss found it one 
of the cards they least liked. In the 
same vein, Jacobs (1958) found that 
this picture aroused concerns with 
guilt, avoidance of rejection, compl 
ance, aggression and Sex in his Ss 
Judging from the findings of the pres 
€nt study, Henry's view of this card 
as offering a “lone figure in what 15 
generally а negative circumstance 
would seem, if anything, ап under 
Statement. However, his expectation | 
that the picture 


“arouses associations 
of loss, guilt, attack and aggression" 
would seem to be supported by our 
findings. Again, the results of the prs 
ent study seem at odds with those 0 
Bijou and Kenny, whose Ss rated this 
card as one of the most ambiguous 
cards among the 2] they examined. 


Card 3 GF — Young woman with 
downcast head. This female counter 
Part of the previous card also ПЕ 
Strong апа definite reactions which 
are quite similar to those made po. 
BM. Males view 3 GF as quite sac 
hopeless and unpleasant, and slightly 
impulsive and severe, Females regar‘ 
it as very sad and unpleasant, quit? 
rejecting, hopeless, impulsive and s 
vere, and slightly dependent. Th 
concurs with the negative emotion 
tone ratings of the Stories told by 
Eron's (1953) Ss, as well as with wa 
ratings of Lebo's (1955) Ss who tenc 
ed to find it one of the more dislike? 
cards. Newbigging's (1955) Ss sim? 
larly rated this picture as the sadde? 
of the 10 cards they compared. Aga 
the findings of the present study a : 
in keeping with Henry's feeling tha! 
this card has “negative dramatic qua 
ity.” 


Р ht 
Card 4 — 4 woman clutching uU 
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sh 5 А ES 
eae pau qM 
and definite Sie аш elicits strong 
females alike pce front males and 
е aic . Males rate it as being 
gerous an I, l ay a Hm amr 
ant and " А a rejecting, unpleas- 
nuls ровнее females view it as 
еу ҮР Pe and impulsive, and 
ee i jecting, unpleasant, danger- 
ine patio and sexy. According to 
sirenes atings, the themes of aggres- 
seam je impulsiveness, and danger 
ome over those of 
women," pe^ and good and bad 
Henry. Th БП фе emphasized by 
1953). € = ings of Eron (1950: 
(агба dhe ше ea charac- 
would i pue given to this card 
findings и be contradicted by these 
tits iur would Bijou and Ken- 
less ; Heng that card 4 is one of the 
ambiguous cards of the series. 

ns s — A middle-aged woman 
ель into a room. The only di- 
placed n along which. this card was 
males! witi any consistency was the 
This COE S as slightly sexless. 
is oh ig indicate that the stimulus 
—À е ow in demand quality and 
Hs d cantradict Henry s expectation 
tinia ENS card is “likely to portray at 
aoa’ oh the maternal figure, 
and en y when seen as prohibitive 
EN onl Our findings would 
(1951 with those of Bijou and Kenny 
of th ) , who found this card to be one 
Sites or ambiguous. 1 he high per- 
Ines ai er neutral emotional-tone rat- 
this i е to the stories produced on 
‘ren ard by Eron's (1950; 1953) Ss 

uld also support this view. 
а 6 BM—A short elderly woman 
view pi tall young man. Here males 
and t 118 stimulus as being quite saa, 
ЫЧ slightly unpleasant and sexless. 
(уш: see it as quite sad and un- 
is in pe and slightly controlled. This 
5 11 keeping with the tendencies О 
ds (1950) Ss to produce sad 
Ss е this card, and Lebo's (1955) 
ind. ind it one of the more disliked 
Stuy s. The present finding seems to 
Bee in part, Henry's view that 6 
à deals most generally with the 
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d of the subject toward mater- 
nal figures and particularly баг 
separation ог discard in that к 
ship.” 

Card 6 GF—Young woman looking 
over her shoulder at an older man. 
For males this stimulus is scen only as 
slightly aggres ive and impulsive. їн 
the case of females, for whom the 
card is intended, the demand quali- 
ties seem more definite in that it is 
viewed as quite aggressive, and slight- 
ly impulsive, unpleasant, dangerous 
severe and sexy. Thus, at least for fe- 
male Ss, Henry's expectation that the 
theme of “sexual advancement” is 
»robably foremost would be upheld. 
It should be noted, however, that the 
situation seems additionally to be re- 
d by the present Ss as an un- 
pleasant, even dangerous one. This is 
in accord with Eron's (1953) finding 
al tone of stories told 


that the emotionz 
to this card tends to be predominately 


on the sad side. 

Card 7 BM — A gray-haired man 
younger man. With males 
ard as slightly sexless and 
females seeing it only as slightly con- 
trolled and safe, it must be regarded 
as one of those pictures having the 
lowest specific demand qualities in 
the series. Henry describes it as deal- 
“attitudes toward authority, 
influences of external de- 
‘attitudes of personal ac- 
tivity or passivity,” a view which has 
received some support from Jacobs 
(1958) - Present findings would not 
seem to support this, at least to the 
extent that such attitudes might be 
thought to elicit certain consistent 
feelings in responders. Eron (1950) 
found this card to elicit stories that 
were neutral in emotional tone in a 
large percentage of cases, which would 
be more consistent with the present 
findings. On the other hand, he also 
found that moderately sad stories 
were told to this card in another 
large percentage of cases, The pres- 
ent findings would not seem to sup- 
ort the results of Bijou and Kenny 
(1951), whose Ss placed this card 


garde 


lookingata 
rating this ¢ 


ing with 
toward the 
mands,” and * 
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about in the middle of their distribu- 
tion of cards rated for degree of am- 
biguity. The rating of our Ss would 
suggest that this card should be among 
the most ambiguous. 


Card 7 GF — Older woman silting 
on sofa beside a girl with a ‘doll. 
Males, in finding this card slightly 
passive and safe, and females, in see- 
Ing it as quite passive, slightly con- 
trolled and safe, tend to see it as low 
in demand. characteristics 
responds with Eron's (1953) report 
that 5057 of his Ss told Stories to this 
card that were essentially neutral with 
respect to emotional tone, while the 
remaining 50° were nearly equally 
split between moderately sad and 
moderately happy stories. In a slight- 
ly different vein, Newbigging (1955) 
found 7 GF to be one of the happier 
pictures in the series, and this too 
would be supported by present find- 
ings. Henry characterizes this card as 
tapping “attitudes toward maternal 
relations and toward the presumed 
characteristics of older women," and 
suggests that "the fact that the girl 
is ‘looking away’ is seen by some as 
evidence of the child's rejection. of 
the mother,” Judging from the stim- 
ulus characteristics of the picture, 
present findings would suggest that 


the latter statement might not be well 
supported. 


Card 8 BM — An adolescent boy 
and, in the background, the scene of 
a surgical operation. Males rate this 
card as slightly severe and Sexless; fe- 
males rate it as slightly controlled and 
severe. This picture, therefore, would 
seem to be another stimulus with weak 
demand properties. Henry's conten- 
tion is that the picture is a “test of 
the subject's reality orientation as 
well as of his ambition” and that “it 
permits hostile and attacking fanta- 
sies to emerge.” While these state- 
ments may be accurate, there is no 
evidence that the objective properties 
of the stimulus pull strongly in such 
directions, Also, the present findings 
would offer only slight confirmation 


This cor- 
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to those of Eron (1950), who found 
that over 50". of his Ss риш 
stories to this card which were rated 
as sad in emotional tonc. 


Сата § GFA young woman, chin 
in hand, staring into space. Males 
rated this card as чине passive, ant 
slighty accepting, hopeful, pleasant. 
and safe. Female ratings indicated it 
was quite passive, hopeful, controlled 
and safe, and slightly accepting ant 
pleasant. Thus, the card has a strong 
connotation, but not necessarily one 
that involves sadness as was found "m 
the stories of most of Eron's (1953) 
Ss. On the contrary, the stimulus seems 
to be regarded as à positive one by the 
present Ss, which is in keeping with 
the findings of Newbigeing (1955) 
whose Ss found it the happiest of ihe 
cards they rated. The present finding 
also supports Henry's contention that 
8 GF “stimulates a positive day 
dream,” 


Card 9 BM—Four теп in overalls: 
lying in the grass. In this case, males 
find the picture as slightly sexless 
while females see it as slightly passit" 
and independent. This suggests a lack 
of any single type of demand qualit} 
to produce ratings which are consist 
ent in any direction. In his discussio” 
of the latent stimulus demand of thi 
card, Henry suggests that it involve 
“ease” and “lack of responsibility," 2? 
well as "the relationship of passive | 
enjoyment to superego” and "male 
homosexual concerns," It may well bë 
that all of these factors are present: 
but none to à great enough degree rf 
result in consistent ratings. Eron, 
(1950) finding that stories told to ий 
сага (while primarily neutral) range y 
from moderately sad to moderate v 
happy would also suggest this. I s 
finding of Bijou and Kenny (1951), 
that this card is viewed as one of ef 
least ambiguous is contradicted P 
present results. 


woman behind | 
tree, watching another young womi, 
running. Males see this card as sligh g 
aggressive and impulsive, while 


9 GEA young 
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Male: ES - 
o о оа E 
is Geist: nies m à тиреле, This 
the card refle 1d enrys view that 
eee 
man A d ol two women over a 
stories od Eron's (1953) finding that 
general] puede this card are 
T 3 гац, and with Newbigging’s 
ly rated pen Ss find 9 GF is rare- 
pared tl карр; picture when com- 

С several others. 
mu 10 — 4 young woman's head 
provokes Jeu s shoulder. This card 
responses үш strong and consistent 
greater e SES males and, to an even 
SCO it as ¢ XU iit, from females. Males 
and slighty a dependent and hopeful. 
and Sls a at cepting, happy. pleasant 
accepting peep females rate it as quite 
Йел, ‹ ependent, happy. hopeful, 
Bü ue uns safe, and slightly lenient 
Меме This conforms well with 
is iie ae 5 (1955) finding that this 
and wii i опе ol the happiest cards, 
nijont ons (1953). finding that a 
ized mal M his female Ss and hospital- 
ilis car P" ( iron, 1950) told stories to 
the ail ie which were happy ones. On 
male cap si his non-hospitalized 
Siehe e (Eron, 1950) told predomin- 
oni sud stories. Generally, both 
gether male and female groups to- 
quite pr oduced stories which range 
Very i gs — [rom very happy to 
cud d ones. Henry fecls that. the 
dividuals stories. reflective of the in- 
тт. i perception of the intimate 
ual) n (though not generally sex- 
male „а between male anc fe- 
would owever, the present results 
Proper Sugeest that the stimulus 
to all mm of the picture itself. tends 
positive feclings. 
n. 11—А road irting а dear 
a m eT high cliffs. This ue 
ent d by males as slightly indepena- 
» dangerous and sexless, and by fe- 


Males se f " 
E as quite dangerous and slightly 
ас The connotation of danger 

ms, therefore, consistent for both 


other this may cither override any 
Sender eclings which might be en- 
hav tered, or the card may simply not 

e any other strong demand char- 
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acteristics. Henry's view of this card's 
latent demand seems to emphasize the 
idea that the situation is a dangerous 
one. He suggests that the card may 
elicit fearful, assertive or even ЫР 
corant. demands, and it may be Шаў 
the existence of all such possibilities 
does indeed limit the degree to which 
consistently agreed-upon ratings will 
be given. Most of Eron’s (1950; 1953) 
Ss tell stories that are on the sad side 
in emotional tone. Also in keeping 
with present findings, Biju and 
Kenny (1951) report that card 11 is 
the most ambiguous 


viewed as one of 
hat they studied. 


in the series of 21 t 

Card 12 M—Young man lying on 
a couch, with elderly man leaning over 
him. This card is rated only as slightly 
sexless by males and slightly sad by 
females, and as such seems to be quite 
low in demand characteristics. This is 
consistent with Bijou and Kenny's 
(1951) finding that it is seen as one 
of the more ambiguous pictures of 
those they studied. However, our find- 
ings do not agree too well with Eron’s 
(1950) report that most stories told 
to this card were on the moderately 
sad side. The present finding also 
scems at odds with Henry's expecta- 
tion that "the relation of the poten- 
tially passive and dependent to some 
superior uncontrollable force is the 
basic emotional stimulus here.” 

Card 12 F — Portrait of young 
woman, with old woman in à shawl in 
the background. Males failed to rate 
any scales in a manner consistent 
enough to result in a significant devia- 
tion [rom neutrality. Females regarded 
this stimulus as slightly unpleasant 
and severe. The results for females, for 
whom the card is typically intended, 
agree with those of Eron (1953) , most 
of whose Ss tended to tell stories that 
were either neutral or sad when scaled 
for emotional tone. Our results are 
also consistent with Lebo's (1955) 
finding that 1? F is one of the more 
strongly disliked cards. Henry’s con 
tention that the card relates ‘to “ар. 
prehension over control by an older 
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woman” may be well taken, at least 
for female Ss. 


Card 12 BG—A rowboat drawn up 
on the bank of a woodland stream. 
This card has very strong and pleasant 
connotations for both male and fe- 
male Ss alike. Males view it as quitc 
passive, happy, hopeful, pleasant and 
safe, and slightly lenient. Females rate 
12 BG as quite accepting, passive, 
happy, hopeful, pleasant and safe, and 
slightly lenient. These results would 
support the finding of Bijou and 
Kenny (1951), who found that this 
card was rated as the least ambiguous 
of those they used. The present find- 
ings also are very much in line with 
Henry's description of the latent de- 
mand quality as involving “pastoral, 
quien idyllic" characteristics, and use- 

ul for reflecting "the extent to which 

the subject can handle the possible 
sensitivity and relaxation of this 
scene." 

Card 13 MF—A young man stand- 
ing, with the figure of a woman lying 
in bed behind him. This is another 
Card which seems to elicit rather 
strong and consistent reactions. Males 
see it as quite sad, impulsive and Sexy, 
and slightly hopeless and unpleasant. 
Females react even more strongly and 
rate it as quite sad, hopeless, impul- 
siue, unpleasant, severe and sexy, and 
slightly rejecting, aggressive and dan- 
gerous. Differences in the views of 
males and females are greater on this 
card than on any of the others, and 
seem to be related to the differential 
cultural stereotype about frank sexual 
expression and its consequences. That 
is, as compared to males, females tend 
to attribute more phobic and danger- 
ous characteristics to this scene. These 
results are very much in keeping with 
those of Eron (1950; 1958) , whose Ss 
virtually always told sad stories to this 
card, and with the findings of Lebo 
(1955), whose Ss rated it one of the 
most disliked cards in the series. 
Present. findings also support Henry's 
suggestion that "it might even be 
called a stimulus of illicit sex or of sex 
accompanied by guilt or other nega- 
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tive reactions." However, the demand 
quality of the card is so strong that it 
does not seem proper to assume, as 
Henry does, that “it suggests subjects 
attitude toward sex partner and part 
cularly toward the reactions prior or 
subsequent to intercoursre," il by “at 
titude" one is speaking of S's habitual 
or general feeling in this arca. To do 
50 would undoubtedly cause one to er 
on the side of pathology. It would 
seem more accurate in this case 10 
speak of the picture pulling S's feel 
ings about illicit sex, and not sex pe 
se. 

Card 13 B — A little boy sitting on 
the doorstep of a log cabin. This card 
is rated only as slightly sexless by 
males and slightly passive and safe by 
females. As such it seems quite low in 
demand quality and Henry's assump 
tion that it "suggests an underlying 
stimulus of loneliness and insignifi- 
cance” seems unjustified. Bijou and 
Kenny's (1951) report that this card 
is rated as one of the least ambiguous 
is similarly not supported. 

Card 13 G — A little girl climbing t 
winding flight Of stairs. This is an 
other card which seems quite low iP 
demand quality, with males finding it 
only slightly sexless, and females rat 
ing it as slightly hopeful. This would 
contradict Henry’s description of its 
latent demand as involving “the smal 
person struggling against some inr 


personal but overwhelming environ 
ment.” 


Card 14 — The silhouette of a figure 
against a bright window. This cart 
is rated by males as slightly independ 
ent, hopeful and pleasant, and by fe 
males as quite hopeful, slightly inde 
pendent, pleasant and safe. The tend- 
ency to view this picture as being ОП 
the pleasant side js in keeping with 
Eron's (1958) findings with females 
who tended to tell predominately 
pleasant or neutral stories to this card: 
аз well as with Bijou and Kenny’ 
(1951) report that it was found to be 
one of the less ambiguous cards: 
Eron’s (1950) males, on the othe! 
hand, told predominately neutral 0 
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Moderate 
em ol pa stories in response to 
ТА а нац about 20°% telling 
ings seem te lappy ones. Present find- 
‘This is m M me Henry's view that 
selLambition. irequently a stimulus to 
ing" X = fantasy and daydream- 
Study, his em mE the Ss used in this 
other pers рер suggestion that "In 
dle-class р 205, and in some of the mid- 
Other Ў н fantasies of suicide or 
Not su pressive fantasies appear” is 
C pported at all. 
ard 15 

among — A gaunt man standing 
Very ae, avestones. i his card draws 
Male and gand definite reactions from 
quite un ие Ss. Males regard it as 
and sighil easant, severe and sexless, 
Tate it as уе and hopeless. Females 
topeless and à unpleasant, quite sad, 
&erous, Thi Severe, and slightly dan- 
“ron’s (195 corresponds well with 
about 9067 50; 1953) findings that 
response Ж of his Ss told sad stories in 

se to this card, with Lebo's 


(1955) т 
Most ) „тереп that it is one of the 
with ongly disliked cards, but not 


in deen А, Kermyss (1951) find- 
Us of m is one of the most ambigu- 
Sügpesci e cards they studied. Henry’s 
Sad pi on that card 15 is “normally а 
thoughts Б lending itself especially to 
ility” ‘a of sadness, death, and hos- 
ndings. well supported by present 
Ca » 

та i E BM — A naked man cling- 
as slighth’ à Males rate this stimulus 
happy » y aggressive, independent, 
regard i ogo and pleasant; females 
Pendent as quite aggressive and inde- 
Sive and and slightly happy, impul- 
Eron’s pleasant. This concurs with 
to this (1950) report that most stories 
happ card are neutral to moderately 
(1951) — Bijou and Kenny's 
the least nding that 17 BM is one of 
Studied 02 рона of the cards they 
ЕШШ Stresa Gas, description of this 
Ject's COUTE the reflection of “the sub- 
Mdividu = of the relation of the 

Image, t to his environment ап 
ity toe of his prowess or vulnerabil- 
Nothin nvironmental forces." There 15 
ute на іп the present finding to dis- 
this, although it should be added 
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that for the type of Ss used in this 
study, such. a stimulus calls forth 
rather positive and assertive associa- 
tions. 

, Card 17 GF — A female figure lean- 
ing over the vailing of a bridge. Of all 
the cards in the series, this one seems 
to be one of the very lowest in demand 
quality. Males produce no significantly 
consistent. ratings for it, and females 
see it only as slightly severe. This cor- 
responds fairly well with Eron’s 
(1953) report that in response to this 
card 39% of his Ss told sad stories, 
48% told neutral stories, and 17% 
told moderately happy stories. Present 
findings would not support Henry's 
assumption that “depressive, irregular, 
or dramatic aspects would appear to 
be the major emotional stimulus.” 
Card 18 BM—A man being clutched 
behind by three hands. This card 
s to possess Strong and very de- 
demand characteristics. Males 
find it quite unpleasant, and slightly 
aggressive, sad, hopeless, dangerous, 
severe and sexless. Females view 1t as 
quite rejecting: aggressive, sad, impul- 
sive, unpleasant, dangerous and severe, 
and slightly hopeless. In keeping with 
these results, Fron (1950) found few 


derately happy stories to 
(1955) found it 


ly disliked 
Iso support 
Henry's con 18 BM "re- 
flects he extent of the subject's feeling 


of control or hopeles 
SS 


the aggression of others. 
ratings seem quite at 


of Bijou and 
8 BM is one of 


from 
seem 
finite 


this card, 
to be one o 
cards. Pres 


Kenny (1951) that 1 
the most ambiguous of the cards they 
studied. 

Card 18 GF — A woman with her 


und the throat of another 
les rate this card as slightly 
pleasant, and females re- 
gard it as quite sad and unpleasant 
and slightly hopeless. This again con. 
forms well with the findings of Eron 
(1953), 95% of whose Ss told sad 
stories to this card, as well as with 
Lebo (1955), who found it one of the 


hands ато! 
woman. Ma 
sad and un 
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most disliked cards. Henry regards this 
stimulus as basically being laden with 
aggressive content, and present results 
would seem to support this. 

Card 19 — A weird picture of cloud 
formations overhanging a snow-cover- 
ed cabin. Males viewed this stimulus 
only as slightly sexless. Females rated 
it as quite severe, and slightly aggres- 
sive and unpleasant. This is pretty 
much in keeping with the finding ol 
Eron (1950) with non-hospitalized 
male Ss, 36° of whose Stories were 
happy, 43% of whose were sad, with 
the remainder being neutral. Present 
results also are Supported by Eron's 
(1953) findings with females, 59°, of 
whom told sad, and 41%, neutral 
stories. From the current findings, as 
well as those of Eron, it would seem 
that Henry's contention that "the 
basic stimulus may also be concept- 
ualized in terms of the potentially 
isolated individual (the cabin) in the 
presence of impersonal forces of po- 
tential evil” is a bit overdrawn, 

Card 20 — 4 dimly illuminated 
figure leaning against’ а lamppost. 
Males rate this picture as being slight- 
ly hopeless and severe, while females 
regard it only as Slightly sad. Consist- 
ent with this is the fact that 47% of 
Eron’s (1953) female Ss told 
stories to this card, 
neutral ones; further, 
Eron’s (1950) 
told sad stories to card 20. The ratings 


sad 


with Lebo's (1955) finding that it is a 
The present 
findings are also somewhat in keeping 
stimulus 
pulls “indecision, indefiniteness [and] 
loneliness." 


In interpreting the findings dis- 
cussed above, the nonparametric na- 
ture of the study should be kept in 
mind. That is, the ratings of the TAT 
cards were not based on a representa- 
tive sampling of all possible scales, but 
rather on scales which were deemed 
appropriate to Henry's (1956) de. 
scription of the latent stimulus char- 
acteristics of the cards. In comparison 
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to previous rescarch, however, the 
ings of the TAT pictures in the pres 
ent study were nevertheless carried out 
on a greater number of dimensions. 

Although the present results ай 
with some of the findings of Bijou ane 
Kenny (1951) on card ambiguity (in 
both ‘studies cards 5, 11, and 12 M 
were found to be ambiguous, while 
cards 4, 12 BG, 14, and 17 BM were 
found to be unambiguous) , there are 
certain points ol disagreement. AC 
cording to present ratings, cards 2, : 
BM, 9 BM, and 13 B were found to Wi 
relatively ambiguous; Bijou ant 
Kenny, however, found them to bê 
unambiguous. Cards 15 and 18 BM: 
on the other hand, were found to be 
unambiguous in the present study 
but ambiguous by Bijou and Kenny: 
A likely explanation for these discrep” 
ant findings rests on the method uset 
to infer ambiguity. Bijou and Kenn} 
determined degree of ambiguity by 
asking Ss to indicate the “number 0 
possible interpretations” which coulc 
be given to the picture. In the present 
study, ambiguity was inferred by the 
number of ratings which could com 
sistently characterize. the picture 7 
the fewer the number of scales whic! 
were used to describe the picture, the 
greater the ambiguity. With regard t? 
Bijou and Kenny's procedure, it P 
conceivable that "number of possible 
interpretations" can be taken by | s tO 
mean the number of different storie? 
which could be told to a picture, re 
gardless of whether or not they are 
variations on a similar theme. By de 
termining ambiguity according to the | 
number of different connotations 45 
sociated with the card, as was done i” 
the present study, it is possible m 
overcome this problem of confount 
ing. 

The ratings of the stimulus prope!” 
ties of the TAT cards seem to. IP 
rather essential in the interpretatio" 
of a protocol, as they may be used t? [ 
infer how much the story tells some | 

| 
i 


ә». Ж а. 4 Ww 
thing about the individual and paz 
much it tells about the card. For A 
tain cards (e.g., 2, 5), the stimu 
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pull i ; 
i is sufficiently weak to allow for a 


| 
| 


Teasonably safe: 
story e assumption that the 
ject. For E the inner state of the sub- 
MF), on не pictures. (e.g. d. 13 
Properties е неј hand, the stimulus 
inher Ts the card, more than the 
to be re s ol the subject, are likely 
sponsible for the story elicited. 
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Perceptual Learning In The Reactive-Process Schizophrenias 
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Summary: In normal vision, the various * 


only partially, 


'gestalt-free'" combinations which form carly 
in a percept, are repressed by the emergence of the veridical compe 
in schizophrenic vision, with its inadequate repressive po 
emerge as the completed composite. This completed composite, if at all veridical, 1573 
Rorschach studies support the idea of a range of perceptual abortions 


> perception; but 
wers, the carly combinations 


among schizophrenics, varying directly with the Process-reactive range, 


an adequate theory of per- 
ception has been a major handicap 
in the development of a psychological 
theory about schizophrenia. Leading 
perception theorists have simply not 
taken into account the patterns that 
clinicians have noted among patients. 
Especially since the advent of the pro- 
Cess-reactive views about schizophre- 
nia (Becker, 1959; Kantor, Wallner, 
Winder, 1953; Zimet & Fine, 1959), 
has this handicap been highlighted, 


As a help, the present paper pro- 
poses to outline the perceptual con- 
figurations which have been emphasi;- 
ed as prevalent by the investigation of 
the process-reactive hypothesis. Her- 
ron’s (1962a) review of these studies 
brings out the following generalities: 

1. The range of the schizophrenias 
from the reactive pole to the process 
one can be denoted quantitatively 
through projective testing. 


2. Developmental retardation in 
the visual behavior of patients in- 
creases with the severity of their dis- 
order. Perceptions of process schizo- 
phrenics are formless, diffuse, paral- 
leling the perceptual conduct of chi]. 
dren; reactive Schizophrenics show 
dear and explicit perceptions, much 
more on the adult mode. 

3. Logically correlated with these 
observations are the findings that the 
process layers of perceptions are autis- 
tic and idiosyncratic in content, while 


the reactive layers are socialized and 
consensual. 


4. Characteristic of the proces 
schizophrenics is a failure of centra 
controls over the emergence of repres | 
sed materials. Yet, reactive patient 
govern adequately the emergence 0 
primitive mental contents, | 

These аге the grounds a genera 
theory of perception must. cover 0 
contain the results of the process-reac 
tive studies. It becomes clear, from 
surveying perceptual theory, that the | 
maturation range of perceptual pro 
ductions and the variations in pe". 
ceptual control found among schiz 
phrenics have not been sufficiently 
taken into account. 


This idea can be placed in context 

y sketching two of the leading ео. 
ейса1 positions, that of the Hebbian 
and that of the Gestaltists. Thes? 
were chosen, in preference to оше 
viewpoints such as the Gibsons’, Ве 
cause they so Sharply oppose eac 
other in the area of perceptual learr. 
ing, an area involving importa? 
overlooked clinica] findings. 


НЕВвв vs, GESTALT 


Since both theories have been give” 

t length elsewhere (Solley & Murphy: 

1960), a brief comparison here wi d 
suffice. The Gestaltist declares that th 


perception of obiects is simple and ped 
mediate. Perception is an autochtho! 

ous property of brain function, TP 
Hebbian finds perception to be * 
complex and time-taking end-produc. 
growing out of earlier sensori-mot? 

habits. 


a 
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we: ee mental develop- 
o Koffka (1981 E^ in the two theories. 
Ше] отк Т. ) believed that the mind 
сено. v laying down successive 
е ш which merge with im- 
mate perceput tare to form new 
are ДӨШҮ з idea is that patterns 
impresie dled through additive neural 
the a oe that were established. in 
joint oed dy а learning process. This 
Lear E rest in the connections be- 
led to s function and perception 
stabilized Senes of experiments On 
the ae images. And because 
v frame of HS image bares the basic 
this serie pen eption, it was hoped that 
eae ag might lend crucial weight to 
dashed. ; ot as other. The hope was 
led. to Js ле data turned out, but it 
two cont rapprochement between the 
tenders. 
an considering, the 
ange ыды. it is of value to 
Seine те nature of stabilized-image 
йй any mts. It has long been known 
stantly e retinal image 15 moving con- 
a motone when the eye is fixed on 
tethere : ess object. An image really 
} bor Г to the retina by some device 
stabilized erus After a period, the 
comes par og regenerates and be- 
Mir ee isible in whole or in detail. 
fhe Migs a length of observation, 
reappears alternately disappears and 
Rea rs, either by part or by whole. 
: mechanism used for image-stabil- 


nature of 


Vati Au uel É 
vote _is simply a small projector 
ghing 14 gram) attached to à 


Wath a lens worn by the observer. 
eyeball ne contact lens moving as the 
to on 119768, the target 15 anchored 
point € spot on the retina. And the 
ades 15 that the established image 
yields and brightens in а way that 
homes eae about the perceptual 
к (Pritchard, 1961). 
айй ЛЫП effects prevail, as the Gest- 
of ind ould predict? Or, 15 the section 
bilize d eer parts primary in sta- 
daima vision, as the Hebbians must 
Sista) Both positions, it seems, аге 
i ained. When a human profile, 
T instance, fades and brightens 1n 
he fixed-image situation, it does 50 


in the kind of units—the top of the 
head, the ear, the eye, the front of 
the face — established by previous 
learning. And the cell-assembly hypo- 
thesis is thus supported. But in an- 
other case, let us say that of an amor- 
phous amoeba form obscured by cross- 
hatchings, the elements that re-form 
after initial fading, unite later into 
neater configurations. Support is here 
given to the Gestalt theory. 


| Facing the fact that in these stabil- 
ized-image experiments, the primacy 
of “good” figures and the action of 
whole units of forms buttress the basic 
Gestalt beliefs, while the discrete be- 
havior of learned parts of the target 
figures coincides with cell-assembly 
predictions, Hebb offers an armistice 
to the two opponents. But first he 
makes a disclaimer: “It is grossly mis- 
leading to say either that normal per- 
ceptual organization is learned, or 
that it is unlearned” (1963, p. 23). 
Then he makes his proposal for peace. 
Let us separate, he says in effect, the 
sensory functions from the perceptual 
ones. The sensory processes are indeed 
what Gestalt theorists claim they are— 
immediate in effect, invariant in con- 
sequence, insensitive to experience — 
while the perceptual processes are me- 
diating ones, triggered by but not 
wholly subject to sensory input, labile 
in consequence, and malleable under 
experience, as the cell-assembly theor- 
ists declare. Pastore, а Gestaltist, also 
came close to this Hebbian comprom- 
ise by concluding in a late paper that 
learning factors exist in perception al- 
though they are clearly secondary and 
their influence can only come into 
play “when the perception-to-be-modi- 
fied is already an existent one” (1960, 
.98). In short, he draws a distinction 
arallel to Hebb's, between the sens- 
ory origin and the experiential modi- 
fication of a percept. 
CONSTANCY AND PERCEPTUAL CONTROL 


The crux lies in the agreement that 
something is learned in perception 
whether primarily or secondarily. A 
natural question then arises: What is 
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the learned function? To answer this 
question is one purpose of the present 
paper. It is our proposal that data on 
the constancy deficit suggest that con- 
trol is a basic process that must be 
learned for perceptual competence. 


Constancy stands high as a biologic- 
al service of perception. So much so 
that Freedman defines perception as 
"imposing constancies and stabilities 
on the perceived world" (1961, р. 20). 
Certainly our accommodations to the 
objects surrounding us would become 
very troublesome and vulnerable to 
mistake if we had consciously to com- 
pensate for the continuous changes of 
shape, size, light, and the rest, in order 
to know the constant definitions of 
objects pertinent for our bearings in 
the world. 


It is the constancy function to in- 
hibit from conscious perception the 
accidental distortions brought about 
by lack of perspective, by poor illumi- 
nation, by differences їп distance; 
were it not for this controlling func- 
tion, vision itself would vanish, The 
astonishing listlessness of persons born 
blind before the novel wonders of see- 
ing is rendered sensible by our sug- 
gestions that, although they now had 
vision, they had not yet learned to 
control the irrelevant, and that their 
perceptions were therefore undiscrim- 
inating (Senden, 1960). These cases 


cited by Senden, it is true, present 
serious obstacles to belief: testing 
methods are unreliable, emotional 


turmoil is present, nystagmus enters 
as a factor. Yet, as Hebb notes, "the 
cases contain factual data whose mean- 
ing is unmistakable, reported by 
competent workers...” (1963, p.25). 
Some corroboration to Senden exists 
in Riesen's (1947) investigation of 
chimpanzees reared in the dark. "These 
animals surprised observers by display- 
ing no vision when first brought into 
a normally lighted world. They had to 
learn to see. Again, it is advocated 
here that the control hypothesis takes 
into account that physical vision was 
present, but that meaningful sight was 
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absent. The chimpanzees had to learn 
what irrelevancies to inhibit in order 
to grasp the constancy of forms. 

If our formulation is correct, that 
perceptual constancies result from the 
successful — inhibition, the — schizo 
phrenic should show a malfunc tion 0 
perceptual constancy, because the ur 
hibitory deficit of the schirophrenk 
prevents him from pruning away those 
visual elements incongruent to the 
stable gestalt. Therefore, constancy Ё 
malfunctioning in schizophrenics. 

The evidence for this claim is quite 
respectable. But before turning to the 
empirical data, it seems worth re-stat 
ing that schizophrenia is not a homo 
geneous classification; the reactive 
groups should react differently [rom 
the process groups (Kantor & Jacksom 
1962). This turns out, in fact, to be 
the case. Sanders and Pacht (1952), 
and then Raush (1952), each testing 
reactive schizophrenics, found that 
such cases tended toward Over-con 
stancy; i. е., to perceive the more dis 
tant of two identical figures as uh 
bigger one. This result was attribute’ 
to the over-compensation of the rea 
tive schizophrenic, who, because ПЁ 
loosened hold on reality is threatene! 
by any instability in his environment 
fights unusually hard against such 1 
stability. Raush (1952) points oul 
that the compensation would repre 
sent an attempt to achieve a stability 
unwarranted by cues available to th 
subject. The direction of the conr 
pensation would be away from prox! 
mal stimulus values, with higher cor 
stancy scores. A way to reinforce th! 
point would be to declare that ше 
anxiety and tension of the react’ 
schizophrenic is tied to the tension or 
the Vorgestalt — there is a substit! 
tion of it for the completed Gesta" 
which would have had to admit pur 
ful parts (consensual data) of the 
total perception. The over constane) 


: 2 Mur. 
counteracts the inherently inconsti! 
Vorgestalt. ' 

А " а а 
Lovinger (1956) predicted th á 


“ ” 1 d n 
poor-contact” (process) schizophrt 


ш 


| 
| 


"w 
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ы, show significant constancy 
Men у FU the compensatory 
auld E аат schizophrenics 
Шапы d be expected. His experi- 
орг п consisted of process 
aive nig with normals and re- 
е хр ЙН controls. As predicted, the 
const: atal groups showed less size 

nstancy than either of the control 
groups. 


oh: 5 РЕ" о аб 
шшен, Friedman, and Liccione 
eee studied the functions of per 
i al closure, threshold for visual 


identificati T 
tification of forms, depth percep- 


tion, ; dee ә 
апа critical fusion frequency in 


Schi 1 
ea eae: Six. patient. groups in- 
results on reir d were tested. The 
ticularly rele pt К sons are par 
tional cor ipiis vere due to the func 
and dept шева, between constancy 
ecl wa : m ception. Significantly de- 
the 96. à ormance appeared only in 
there nag process groups, though 
that pain a linear decrement up to 
Studies rs A comparison with other 
indicates. y d in schizophrenz. 
єз Е i four : (Crookes, 1957; 
1960. Weck 1957; Weckowic? & Hall, 
58) | eckowicz, Sommer, & Hall, 
Dios chins perceptual deficit in 
В. uzophrenics, though one 
«o aig & Pishkin, 1961) does not. 
most d al. state: ‘Perhaps the 
вы ee implication „a s d$ that 
Iu denen with questions ol 
Cannot ре deficit in schizophrenia, 
Variables" ord to ignore chronicity 
"a (1963, p. 28) . 
Шы veda argued in respect to 
tion ende gs that the lack of atten- 
the йа in schizophrenia creates 
ing this ы! failure. But even grant 
to accor argument, it is still necessary 
ча] йере for the process of percept 
Posing the This can be done by pro- 
attention o the focusing of conscious 
1 on an object automatica ly 


in 
volves 

е: х л 
Int 5 perceptual control to clear 


Mi: 

meee elements from the field of 

'N schizo i the attention disturbance 

ring кла irenia could be expected to 

in the out concomitant disturbances 
perceptual constancies. 


lo 
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Perceptual control is the antithesis 
of thinking about everything at once. 
Instead of random interpretation of 
the thought processes by stimuli, selec- 
tion takes place. There is a sorting 
out, an inhibition, suppression or re- 
ion of the irrelevant. Perceptual 
nt n, results in perceptual 
efficiency. This is a developmental 
)rocess (Goldman, 1962; Werner, 
1940; Winder, 1960) in which there 
is growth [rom globality to differen- 
tiation tO integration. The develop- 
ment of perceptual control and ef- 
ficiency involves both conscious and 
unconscious mechanisms. 

The heuristic value of the construct 
of unconscious perception has been 
taken into account by neither the Heb- 
bians nor by the Gestalt theorists, 
though the notion has both precedent 
and frequency of usage. Whyte (1960) 
states: “The idea of unconscious 
mental processes was, in many of its 
aspects, conceivable around 1700, topt- 
cal around 1800, and became effective 
around 1900, . · · эй (1960, p 63). The 
unconscious undoubtedly 5 
present position in clinical psychology 
to Freud (1946) - Jung (1919) fore- 
shadowed the р: 
repression 
by proposing, th: 1 
sociations are the initial reactions to 
and that they are suppressed 
v the more significant 
them in the ap- 
ive sequence. The experimen- 
of the unconscious 
ү terms, as "subcep- 
tion" and “perceptual defense,” to de- 

i ination without aware- 
ness and repression. It has also resulted 
in an unsettled controversy Over the 
role of unconscious factors in percep- 
tion. AS MacKinnon Dukes 
(1962) joint out ina thorough review 
of research on repression: "In short, 
those who are convinced that repres- 

as a shield in perception 


sion serves 

have discovered. ample evidence to 
justify their. belief, while those who 
reject the notion have found no con- 


pre S 
control, then, 


hat 
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vincing data to support it" (1962, р. 
* M35). 

Reviews of experimental investiga- 
tions of the hypothesis of unconscious 
influences on behavior have been 
somewhat more optimistic (Herron, 
1962b; Miller, 1950). As G. A. Miller 
points out in his discussion ol sclection 
in consciousness: "Two passengers 
leaned against the Ship's rail and 
Stared at the sea. "There sure is a lot 
of water in the ocean,’ said one. "Yes," 
answered his friend, ‘and we've only 
seen the top of it " (1962, p. 59). 


In order to accommodate such con- 
siderations, it begins to appear that a 
perception theory ought to include: a 
position about external cognitive per- 
cepts; a position about internal affec- 
tive percepts; and a position about the 
order governing these two perceptual 
orders that they may articulate with 
each other. The idea of microgenesis 
is useful in this respect, especially in 
the latter two matters. For the micro. 
genetic theorists concern themselves 
with unformed, unaware percepts, 
and the relations of these to conscious, 
final gestalts, 


Usually, Sander (1930) is credited 
with coining the basic currency of 
microgenetic principles, but Helm- 

(1948) preceded him by observ- 


lag that comes between sensation and 
final precept is filled with unconscious 
inferences on the part of the perceiver, 
a sequence of significant, 
not necessarily conscious, events inter- 
vening between reception and gestalt 
formation was indeed important to 
Sander: he argued that every normal 
perception was the end-product of an 
unfolding process which started with 
a conglomeration of perceiving/fee]- 
ing and then swiftly evolved toward 
ап explicit cognitive pattern. This 
flow of events he called “Aktual- 
genese,” later translated by Werner 


(1956) as microgenesis, 
The Sander hypothesis assumes 
that, under average stimulus condi- 


tions, the microgenetic unfolding of a 
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percept is not directly observable, r 
that the process can be observed 
placing percepts under abnormi 
stimulus conditions, such as sho! 
tachistoscopic exposures, Sander an 
his students were both ingenious аш 
energetic in their investigations : 
"Aktualgenese": — as stimuli, som 
studies used noted paintings; other 
three dimensional figures; still other 
commonplace objects (Flavell & Dri 
guns, 1958). These stimuli were ү 
ually presented under slowly lengthen 
ing tachistoscopic viewing times. Bu 
one investigator reversed the order |. 
slowly shortening, rather than Тел, 
ening, the exposure periods, В 
demonstrated that the usual train b. 
developmental levels was also re 
versed. Still other studies varied the 
size of stimuli; some moved stimuli, i 
gradual stages, from peripheral posi 
tions to points of central fixation. Gns 
investigator employed meaningless ап 
rangements, whilé another shiftec 
from visual impressions to tactile one 
and there were those who studied the 
temporal sequences involved. П 
From these experimental founda 
tions, a consensual description LU 
microgenetic Structure arose. e 
the condition that a stimulus is pu 
sented with increasing visibility, Hs 
immediate first Stage of perception | 
vague to the extreme; next, the figur 
and ground are distinct from one Poll | 
other, but the whole percept is 50 
amorphous: the figure stan’ 
clear from the ground but is unstaD?§ 
ander called this the "Vorgestalt 
and commented on the restless ee 
sions which accompany it until ш 
fourth Stage of completed gestalt rs 
reached. In this final stage, closure x 
experienced visually and нехер. 
satisfaction is experienced emotional / 
by the viewer. Of course, these micr?” 
developments are rapid and uncon 
scious. The perceiver is aware of di 
accomplished perception. | 


к | with | 
How neatly microgenesis fits in wit 5 


: rner 
ontogenesis was observed by Wern | 
Р 


m A anc 
(1956). As have Freud, Sullivan, a 
many others, he stated that perceptu“ 


t 
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functions grow from amorphousness 
ш globality | in infancy to articula- 
en аиа spec ihr ity in adulthood. But 
v: itionally, апа unlike the others, 
m bo these developmental 
mm „шга eled the microgenetic 
Se 5 1 le importance of this parallel, 
ELIE? declared, is that pathological 
regression can now be understood, not 
only as a retreat Lo more child-like 
levels of maturational continuity, but 
also, as microgenetic abortion. | 


pirically pur beon lage and em- 
тачи bem f Sab that man’s travel 
nt e ps n infancy to adulthood can 
Yétu? А £9) be premature terminals or 
turn-terminals for future reg ssions 
(Kantor & Winder, 1961). To this 
general regression concept, Werner 
(1956) tied a theory of microdevelop- 
mental immaturity, thereby contribut- 
mg a potentially fruitful correlation. 
During his experiment, he showed 
words under slowly broadening tachis- 
toscopic exposure times, requiring o 
his normal subjects that they express 
their perceptions at each exposure 
until entire recognition was attained. 
In effect, Werner got verbal images 9 
sach. microdevelopmental plane. 
Garbled, but understandable, dol- 
lops of meaning were yielded by the 
subjects considerably before full re- 
cognition of the words. "These prema- 
ture spheres of meaning, enforced in 
normal persons by the handicapping 
tachistoscopic stimuli, were striking. y 
like the end-product verbal reactions 
offered by aphasics operating under 
favorable stimulus conditions, while 
attempting to classify familiar events. 
The vivid similarity between the 
normals and aphasics suggeste¢ to 
Werner that the aphasics’ responses 
might be understood as a miscarriage 
resulting from the premature delivery 
of early microgenetic experiences into 
„final verbal form. 


* 

^"Schilder (1951) studied cognitive 
behavior too, and extended the micro- 
genetic abortion theory to the think- 
ing processes of schizophrenics. Stat- 
ing that thinking amplifies from an 
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original “spheric” and unconscious 
state to a mature, differentiated, and 
conscious one, Schilder defined schizo- 
phrenic thinking as the “abortive for- 
mations produced in the course of the 
differentiation process of thought" 
(1951, p. 514). А 
Essentially, his position, like Wer- 
ner's on aphasia, proposes that these 
abortive formations, which in normals 
merely way-stations to the com- 
d thought, become end-stations 
for the schizophrenics, being pre- 
sented to the world as their terminal 
thinking products. Now Schilder is 
cavalier about proof. He cites 
se clinical support for his 
and one illustrative case. 
tended the microgenetic 
thology to schizo- 


are 
plete 


rather 
some spa 
suppositions 
Had he ex 
abortion theory of pi 
phrenic perception, rather than solely 
to thinking, he could soon have seen 
the following corroborative data. 

About a year after Schilder's pub- 
lication, Friedman (1952) exposed 
Rorschach cards to schizophreni and 
to normals while gradually increasing 
the tachistoscopic time. Using a scor- 
ing scale on the continuum of amor- 
phous-disintegration tọ specificity- 

Friedman felt that his 
ated that the normals 
progressed from the initially vague 
level to the later integrated level, 
whereas the schizophrenics tended to 
remain fixed at the early undifferen- 
tiated plane. Dworetzki (1939) had 
indicated a similar approach in study- 
ing the evolutionary aspects of per- 
ception, though without a systematic 
theoretical framework. Fricdman’s re- 
sults were confirmed and extended 
(Hemmendinger, 1958; Pena, 1953; 
Siegel, 1953), and placed within the 
framework of ego psychology (Wyatt, 
1953). A similar relation between 
perceptual distortion and deficiencies 
in ego development has been suggested 
by. Winder (1960) . This research 
series on perceptual pathology used 
the Rorschach test to demonstrate the 
range of genetic development and its 
reversal in psychopathology. The 
foundations of such an approach was 


organt ation, 
results demons 
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Werners (1910) genetic-devclopmen- 
tal theory of behavior. In addition, as 
Siegel (1953) points out, the data be- 
comes more valuable if considered 
within the developmental phases sug- 
gested by Harry Stack Sullivan (1917). 


The value of this developmental 
approach to the Rorschach has been 
supported by demonstrations of dif- 
ference between perceptual reactions 
of normals and schizophrenics (Phil- 
lips & Framo, 1954). Also, the Ror- 
schach developmental index is related 
to degree of social effectiveness (Fow- 
ler, 1957) , to form a symptom expres- 
sion (Kruger, 1951; Mish, 1954) , and 
to the process-reactive distinction in 
schizophrenia (Becker, 1956; Beck 
1959; Fine & Zimet, 1959; Zimet & 
Fine, 1959). Genetic-level scores have 
been found to be related to hospital 
discharge (Levine, 1959) and to social 
participation and hospital adjustment 
(Wilensky, 1959). The principles of 
age-level scoring have also been ex- 
tended to the Holtzman Inkblot Test 
(Steffy & Becker, 1961). 

Using a somewhat different method, 
Kantor and Winder devised a fuller 
developmental score using all of the 
aspects of the Rorschach protocol 


rather than just those related to the 
formal or structural components, The 


result was an "Age-Level" score de- 
rived by matching various aspects of 
the protocol (i. e, content, vocabu- 
lary, color-form integration, etc.) with 
established Rorschach age norms. The 
“Age-Level” scale has been used to dif- 
ferentiate mothers of schizophrenics 
from mothers of normal sons (Winder 
& Kantor, 1958), to pin-point that 
time of his life when the schizophrenic 
received the traumata precipitating 
his malfunction (Kantor & Winder, 
1961), and to indicate a relationship 
between perceptual development and 
psychosomatic illness (Clemes, Tan- 
ous, & Kantor, 1963) . In these papers, 
the authors noted that although there 
were protocols extreme in their ma- 
turity as others were extreme in their 
immaturity, nevertheless the majority 


of test. patterns were on a graduated 
continuum. In other words, it is a bit- 
by-bit change from the unconscious. 
chaotic perception up to the conscious 
and elegant gestalt. This gradual 
transition from submerged perception 
to surface perception is more complex 
than it at first appears, for it is in this 
transition that inhibitory actions are 
crucial. When these controls fail, then 
the transitional train of events breaks 
down: microdevelopmental 
riage occurs. 


miscar- 


CONTROL REVISITED 
ОГ course, the similarity is clear be- 
tween the primary processes and the 
microgenctically early states. Freud 
noted this similarity in a letter to 
Fliess, but without any knowledge of 
à formulated theory of microgenesis 
(Bonaparte, Freud, & Kris, 1954) . ‘The 
letter was originally written in 1896 
and in it Freud was quite explicit 
about the role of repression in propel- 
ling primitive mental states into the 
later stages of rationality. Not only 
mental content but the mental struc- 
ture which carries it, Freud argued, 
marks a specific level of genetic matur- 

ity stored in the unconscious. 


Every percept that rises to conscious 
ness must do so by flashing through 
these levels from lowest to highest. M 
each level, the percept must be "trans- 
lated" in such a way as to don the 
structure relevant to that level. “Every 
later translation,” says Freud, "in- 
hibits the earlier one and attracts its 
cathexis” (Bonaparte, Freud, & Kris. 
1951, p. 175). Failure of translation 
is failure of successful control. When 
failure occurs at one level, the percept, 


is available only in the structure © 
earlier levels. 


In order to explain how the initial 
states of primary process yield to the 
adult states of secondary process: 
Freud (1955) concluded that a сот 
struct of control was indispensible. He 
posited that even in the grown-up* 
secondary and primary processes exist 
side-by-side, but that only the rational 
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were repressed and hidden by tl 
newer functions of successively i ena 
ing levels. Jackson's central palit. ag 
that these primordial operations veas 
to the surface whenever the latera Ф 
more complex — operations are и 
Пей, as in aphasia or in head wounds. 
Functions, he went on, which aes 
last, are the most specialized and the 
most involved; however, they are also 
the most sensitive to adversity. One 
such function would be symbolic 
capacity which, since it is a most in- 
tricate cerebral office, collapses first 
under cerebral hurts. 

his contemporaries, 


For most of 
Jackson’s ideas were unpalatable. In 
ated clash with Broca. at 


the celebr 
the 1868 meeting of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science, in which the two men dis- 
cussed their conflicting hypotheses 
about brain proces s, Broca triumph- 
ed. Thereafter Jackson languished in 
innocuous destietude 50 far as the 
fields of psychopathology were con- 
cerned, in spite of the deference paid 
to him by such workers as von Moni 
kow, Pick. and Adolph Mever. Jack- 
did not rise again unti 
1, when Henry Head, 
treating brain-wounded soldiers in 
Britain, demonstrated the superior 
utility of Jackson's approach. Today 
of course, the Jacksonian principles 
are widely accepted, especially among 
workers in the field of central nervous 
system injuries. 
When the picture of a hierarchical 
system of differentiation within the 
mind is combined with the microge- 
h act of perception 


son's star 


World War 


netic idea that eac 
involves rapid transit through these 
stacked levels, it becomes useful to 


propose that the lowest levels possess 
mostly internal, idiosyncratic percep- 
tual patterns, whereas the highest 
levels are externally oriented and con- 
sensually validated in configurational 
character. The Gibsons (1955) pro- 
posed just that, declaring perceptual 
development 10 be a journey towa 
“psychophysical veridicality." ` 
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According to them, the human in- 
fant starts with all the essentials 
necessary to the perceptual act, al- 
though his percepts are exceedingly 
amorphous. Ín his next stage of de- 
velopment, the child stores up a con- 
siderable amount of interoceptive, 
memoric, and proprioceptive materials 
which he has come to define as com- 
forting. This is his autistic stage. Fin- 
ally, in maturity, he represses and re- 
duces his autism, as he cultivates and 
increases veridical data [or accurate 
perceptions. 


While the Gibsonian model confines 
itself to describing normal progression 
in life, several writers have extended 
its boundaries by studying the per- 
ceptual difficulties involved for the 
human when his life-conditions prove 
to be anxiety-provoking. Then, says 
McReynolds (1960) , new cues tend to 
be rejected, or if received, remain un- 
digested and unassimilated. Indeed, 
McReynolds would define schizo- 
phrenia by its inordinate amount of 
unassimilated percepts. In construing 
assimilation as that classification. of 
percepts such that they join harmoni- 
ously with prior perceptual schema, 
McReynolds allies himself with Bru- 
ner's position. The human perceiver, 
according to Bruner (1951), in that 
tiny interval which precedes the for- 
mation of a conscious image, coins 
"hypotheses" which are included in or 
excluded from awareness, depending 
on whether they fit congruently with 
existing autonomic and  memoric 
traces. 


The role that inhibition can play 
in the acceptance or rejection of per- 
cepts is a serviceable supplement to 
the standpoint offered by McReynolds 
and by Bruner. Their ideas, before 
outlining the role of repression, should 
be re-phrased, it seems to the present 
authors, so as to state that, when the 
human is hurt in his environment, his 
scanning processes — the exposure of 
his receptive organs to provocative 
cues — turn to past, and therefore in- 
ternalized, cues which once were satis- 


factory, rather than to the present 
external ones which are wounding. 
These internal stimulus energies, 
especially if they are persistently im- 
perative to the perceiver, will hinder, 
or may even permanently defeat, his 
reception of external realities. It is one 
of the contentions ol the present point 
of view, that autistic scanning of this 
variety can take place only if the con- 
trol function, which hides internal 
cues, is destroyed. And, as we have 
held forth, when the control mechan- 
ism does cease to function, primitive 
and idiosyncratic materials, ordinarily 
suppressed and replaced by veridical 
materials, now burst out as final 
expressions. 


To put the position in our previous 
terms, during the momentary ambig- 
uity which anticipates the formulated 
image, the perceiver undergoes many 
vague and unconscious form experi- 
ences as his eye scans an object. The 
final shape, as Pritchard (1961) has 
shown, is a combination of several dis- 
crete impressions, not any one о! 
which holds the whole of the image- 
Those portions not actually scen ате 
supplied automatically from memory: 
While the scanning goes on, the stä- 
bility of the configuration is preserve 
by a constancy function serving t? 
keep the parts fixed in their positions 
within the whole, It seems a reason 
able, and useful supposition that, 1” 
normal vision, the various gestalt- 
free” combinations which come at first 
are inhibited by the emergence of the 
veridical composite; but that in schiz 
phrenic vision, with its inadequate 
inhibitory powers, the earlier combi 
nations emerge as the completed con 
posite. This completed composite. ! 
at all veridical, is only partially 50- 


CONCLUSION 


We have asked, and tried to answer 
two questions. Each answer, as it €* 
panded, has cross-influenced the othe! 
To illustrate this, the questions, an 
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their answers, are presented in parall 
form. 
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breakdown, operates through microge кы 
abortion. Formation of consens ie ium 
perceptions depends upon Lee egi 
elimination of materials foreign to the final 
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'Ogresses rapidly through several 
1 levels of mentation, dependin 

at each level on inhibition in order to d 
to the next one, failure of inhibition at а 
level will result in an uncompleted perce pt 
being precipitated out as the edd 

Schizophrenia, а continuum of rialignancies, 
may manifest. accordingly а continuum of 
misperceptions ranging from the most primi- 
tive to the almost adult. Furthermore, it 
seems rei onable to infer, the first manifest: 
tions of schizophrenia are to be found in 
perceptual distortions; these distortions lead 
to the break with reality, rather than, as it is 
usually held, the other way around, 


process pr 
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as a concept 


failure 10 describe the 
the ontogenetic point 
adult mind has 
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of view, the totality of the 
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the per n’s growth, ‘Therefore, 2 ardano 
Bruno 1$ alleged to have remarked, “if the 


first button of a s wrongly but- 
toned, all the rest will be crooked.” Depend- 


ing upon which button was first wrongly 
done, the malignancy depth of schizophrenia 
varies accordingly. In order to take the onto- 
genetic model into account, as well as to en- 
comp: the microgenetic data, schizophrenia 
can be comprehended as existing on à de- 


velopmental continuum, with perceptual 
erational measuring stick 


man’s coat i 


as an ор 


functioning 
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be systematically distributed along con- 
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3. That there is unconscious as well as con- 
scious perceplion becomes a necessary postu- 
late if the implications of perceptual control 
and microgenesis are followed. Both pe 
tual control and microgencsis involve m 
levels of form differentiation some of which 
are inaccessible to consciousness, These sub- 
surface, or unconscious, form differentiations 
are characterized by varying 
tural and content entro 
tional inventory of fantasies, trauma 
thoughts, judgments, and memory, 


appear frankly in the range 
duct from art, 


phrenia. 


rcep- 
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mental levels. From this point of view 


Whether conscious or unconscious Perceptions 
predominate in the 


Person hinges upon the 
contention between these two levels for the 
complete energy fund. In other words, the 


dynamics of perceptual attention are such 
that concentration in the area of conscious 
perception inhibits — draws the energy from 
z, Unconscious perception and vice versa, 
The clearer the convergence upon an explicit 
perceptual performance, the more obscure 
will be the rest of the perceptual field, 
When unconscious perce 
conscious mind, the energy fund thus won 
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5. Every percept has two features: one to do 
with structure and the other to do with con- 
tent. The structural is the more purely sen- 
sory, while the content feature has more the 
aspect of meaning, Certainly, 
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3. The over-avatlability of unconscious ma- 
terials, so typical of the schi phrenic SITE 
can be depicted quantitatively in terms of te 
level of regression, Following the idea that the 
schizophrenic regresses to the stage of life at 
which his maturational arrest took place, his 
perceptual materials and his social conte 
constitute a genetic parallel to some child- 
hood level. And this level is measurable 
through the Rorschach responses which, d 
number of investigators have found, change 
systematically from childhood to adulthood. 
Kantor and Winder (1961) used these find- 
ings to establish an “Age-Level Score" by 
matching various aspects of the Rorschach 
protocol with established 
norms. By this matching 
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process, the “Age 
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of 
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a state in which unconscious perceptions are 
prominent, involv because of this state, 4 
withdrawal of energy from the adult percep” 
tual layers into the primitive layers. In the 
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channels of uninhibited emotions and О 
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the drain of energy from conscious percep” 
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that. some schizophrenic 
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ейп on difficulties 
Pieds nie cq significance at the 
ӨЕ their EN TOT methodologi 
Кб ч-н i uH to equivocali 
ана operati NET difficult to make 
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culpable for the equivocal results. 


(“paper 


tv 
because of their ¢ 
Because of this, 


"EE 2 
sete Ge ТЕ seems to exert 
ers И ТЕЕ fascination for research- 
ar (a. in suicide since its usage 
tests 7 ps all other psychological 
his Savi n suicide investigations. 
peculiar bee gie to the test's presumec 
Jective’ и ability to provide “ob- 
tion of Eee leading to systematiza- 
Brated E as well as supplying inte- 
live жа broad descriptions of cogni- 
d personality psychodynamics. 


starts with a 


A . 
ae EVERY study 
tesearch s implying that the previous 
area of ORB the Rorschach in the 
results Suicide has yielded equivoca 
will ета that the present research 
A р the relationships involved. 
apipen at of these studies could 
Аа ardor of even the most 
ле на ча Rorschach supporters- 
Equivocal ts are, to put it mildly, 
Ory; Ie , inconsistent, and contradic- 
Observe would be easy for the casua 
n terng to “write off” the Rorschach 
Portant of its capacity to provide im- 
Ceation information about suicida 
ron жаг clues leading to identifica- 
“Widuals prediction of suicidal in- 
le Bowie before relegating 
ao to the shelf, it may be 
ach has 1 o analyze how the Ror- 
as been utilized by suicide re- 
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analysis of the emp 
onclude that the test h 
f suicide. 
consistenc! 
esearch data were С: 
(3) multiple signs 
From this analy 
ign for suicide on t 
investigations. 
) reduce th 
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among the stud 
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Device for the Identification 
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al Rorschach literature in the ar 
little value for the identifi- 
I was felt that the reasons for this 
s in methodology and design found 
icd into four groups (1) determi- 
i nd (4) content, and reviewed 
it was concluded that there 
It was also pointed 


he Rorschach. 
and research conditions which 


c effectiven of the Rorschach 
nesses were discussed in terms 
ies. Comparisons between the 
liffering ex perimental designs 


the Rorsc ach itself cannot 


ch an analysis reveals that 
sults can. be traced 


to the inconsistent utilization of the 
test. Whatever positive results the 
Rorschach might contribute to the 
understanding of suicide have been 
obscured by both the various experi- 
mental maneuy s and operational 
definitions of suicide used to study the 
relationship. The gathering of data 
for suicide research offers the investi- 
ло end of difficulty. Stengel and 
(1958) have likened this prob- 
at of a pathologist trying to 
cause of death without 
having access to the corpse. Since the 
incidence of suicide is low (Rosen, 
1954) , the researcher must gather pro- 
any Way he can in order to 
appreciable sample size. 
hat he must gather 


searchers. Su 
the inconsistent re 


gator Т 
Cook 

lem to th 
establish the 


"This often means t 
data from different hospitals and 
clinics, aS well as relax any stringent 


about the temporal intervals 
the administration of the 
the exhibition of the suicidal 
Sometimes suicidal behavior 
as the criterion but is sup- 
plemented or replaced by such doe 
as " srofound depression," an | n 
“suicidal thoughts." id 

The vague classification of suicide 


concerns 
between 
test and 
behavior. 
is not used 


T2 


as used by researchers has already been 
discussed by Neuringer (1962) who 
pointed out that the rubric has been 
used in over fourteen different ways 
in suicide research., Even observable 
and verifiable attempts may have pro- 
foundly different motivational bases. 
The person who takes a small dosage 
of barbiturates jn order to threaten, 
warn or manipulate another person, 
and the individual who has shot him- 
self through the head but has been 
saved by medical science, are usually 
both classified as "suicide attempters.” 
It then is not difficult to understand 
why their Rorschach protocols (if 
available) are inconsistent. 


It may be tedious for the reader to 
have the suicide researchers’ methodo. 
logical problems tediously described 
or him. But these difficulties provide 
the key towards understanding why 
Rorschach Studies have not produced 
consistent results, 


It may be useful to pause 
late about what ch 
be fulfilled by 
sidered as adequate to the Purpose for 
which it is used, Validity and reliabil- 
ity are certainly expected, Can these 
criteria be applied to the Rorschach 

i € study of 
validity is 
that of re- 

Procedure such 
(1948) 


used for pilot 
selection in World War II is not feas- 
ible in suicide predictive research, Suc- 
cess in flight instructio 


n school was the 
Validating criterion of the pilot selec. 


tion program. Society, which includes 
the suicide investigator, js loath to 
allow his sample suicide groups to 
"succeed": and so corrective measures 
(electroshock, ataratic drugs, psycho- 
therapy, etc.) are usually instituted in 
order to intervene with the suicidal 
Process. This will interfere with vali- 
dations of predictions of suicide, 
thus the validity of suicid 
based on any test must of necessity be 
low. Post-mortem investigations of 
whatever data is available js probably 


and 
€ predictions 
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the best method of establishing the 
validity of predictive indices, 

The problem i, even further ob- 
scured when the criteria for establish- 
ing validity are themselves obscure. 
The poor definition and classification 
of suicide makes it difheult to clearly 
and explicitly set Up any adequate 
validating criteria. In essence, the sui- 
cide investigator cannot evaluate the 
validity of his own studies because he 
cannot clearly classify what is the sub- 
ject of the research. [t is then no 
wonder that results of suicide investi- 
gations utilizing the Rorschach vary 
from study to study, 

In order for à test to be reliable it 
should produce near identical results 
when evaluated under near identical 
conditions, What is being measured 
may not be known, but reliability is an 
index that that quantity is being con- 
sistently measured, If a certain result 
does not appear consistently under 
identical conditions, it can ‘be con- 
cluded that the Measuring instrument 
is unreliable. The Rorschach data 
from suicide Studies are not particu- 
larly reliable. But this seems to be due 
more to the lack of identical oy similar 
conditions among experimental de- 
signs than to the instrument itself. 

he cause of the difficulty may be 
traced to the methodological and de- 


finitional Confusions of the 
Investigator, 


Studies of Suicide With the Ror- 
schach may be roughly classified into 
four 8roups. They are investigatons ol 
{ determinants and ratios, m 
single signs, (3) Multiple signs, an¢ 

З П this presentation the 
varying investigations will be de 
nd discussed from a methodo- 
logical standpoint and possible new 
approaches to remedying certain prob- 
lems will be Suggested. This review P 
restricted to empirical comparative 
studies. There are some excellent 
theoretical] and descriptive Xtpers 
available (Bachrach, 1951: Beck, 1949. 
1960; Holzberg, Cahen & Wilk, 1991: 
; Piotrowski, 1950: 
P Teicher, 1947; Ulett: 


suicide 
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Schreiber чац, 1950; White and 
are ЇЙ], j9: Varvel, 1911) which 
reader. ` the 


recommended to 


One 
базы should be made about the 
Several ol ; ol the following sections. 
iba дун these studies fall into more 
а ш In order to 
ually be Pue such studies will us- 
inte ches scribed at length the first 
the result AEG discussed. Fhereafter 
ilts will merely be cited. 


Derr 
PERMINANTS AND. RATIOS 


Tlie rese; 
бтн у paradigm for the study 
Comparatir sens and ratios involves а 
Schach od assessment of the Ror- 
and a 3 oin а.н of a suicidal group 
Study of 4] uicidal group. The earliest 
Berk nd kind was conducted by 
ОГ a con 9). He presented the results 
he recor Cri conducted. between 
$c tizophr s of 25 male suicidal attempt 
male SEN and 30 non-suicidal 
tients р ie The suicidal pa- 
and At a uced significantly more FC 
responses than did the controls. 


of 


int ec 

Y the vac 

Songs find. vast number of compari- 

ences may these two significant differ- 
ау well have been due to 


ch; 

ance 1: 

UE mU AUR DU appear again 
at study, some confidence 


Cou] 

d b 

Fisher Mora in these findings. 

шс 951) also utilizing male 
nd 


al ; 
x s E mr schizophrenics a 
"ted thes Se lizophrenic patients re- 
Cer ke his suicidal subjects gave 
ап the responses and longer IRTT's 
t "ted ay controls. Berk had not re- 
cen fer difference be- 
op ld Бе she in his study. However. it 
th Statistic: rig that different methods 
Sse inse al analysis were used by 

roid estigators. 

aa 

in nic R also utilized schizo- 
giq Tes dies 5. but differed from the 
ог, Patients y cited in that the sub 
so] ard Pee died chosen on the basis 
hav Y 0n the Rs judgments and not 
Con © These asig ol overt suicidal be- 
dared "d cee protocols 1 
baer os 1 those of severely 
© ward e suicidal (again basec 
psychiatrist's judgment 


Donau 


vere 
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controls. The suicidal patients 1 
produced significantly fewer pu 
sponses than the controls. tins 

Costello (1958) utilized the records 
of suicide attempt males and. Геп ne 
of mixed diagnostic origin, and a neni 
trol group matched on Pow ard 
and diagnosis. He reported that ne 
suicidal patients produced. fewer R 
M. m and C responses than the sii- 
cidal subjects. Hertz (1919) , also util- 
izing а mixed "clinical" group of sui- 
cidal and control protocols, found that 
C responses were more prevalent 
suicidal than control Ror- 


among the 
Cos- 


schachs. This runs counter to 
tello's findings. 

Pratt (1951) 
schach protocol 
cidal subjects. 
were found the 
tempters of v 
successful suicides. 
»ared with the Rorschachs of 48 homi- 
cidal and with a group of normal 
records. The suicidal vs. normal an- 
alysis yielded information that the 
suicidal subjects produced fewer К. M. 
FC, V and P responses and more С 
Y and 5 responses than the normals. 
When the suicidal and homicidal pro- 
tocols were compared, it was found 
that the suicidal subjects gave signifi- 
cantly more P and M responses. Seri- 
ously. suicidal subjects had more R, 
СЕ; Y and 5 1 onses in their proto- 
cols than non-seriousl y suicidal per- 
Ппеск (1954) also compared 
Is of serious and non-serious 
suicide attempters. He reported that 
the protocols of the more serious cases 
yielded more F+, FC and fewer CF 
responses than the less serious cases. 
The Pratt and С silneck findings are 
inconsistent. But it must be noted that 
Crasilneck utilized suicide attempt 
Rorschachs from one hospital. while 
Pratt collected her protocols from a 
wide varicty of sources. 

If we examine those studies utilizing 
psychiatric patients, we find that 
several determinants (more М. Ag 
fewer R, M, m, C and IRT) appear, 
but only once. The FC responses ap- 


compared the Ror- 
s of suicidal and homi- 
In her suicidal group 
protocols of 43 at- 
ing seriousness and 8 
These were com- 


sons. Cras 
the recort 
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pear twice but in Opposite directions. 
If all the determinant studies are con- 
sidered at once, there appears to be 
contradictions concerning P, M, C and 
CF. Only the presence of more S and 
fewer R responses among the suicidal 
groups are not contradicted but these 
results were found only in Pratt's 
study. This should not be surprising to 
the reader since the studies desc ribed 
here were different in design, There 
were a variety of different research 
methodologies reported (suicidal 
schizophrenic уз. non-suicidal schizo- 
phrenics; mixed diagnostic group com- 
parisons; suicide defined by the com. 
mission of an attempt; suicide defined 
by a ward psychiatrist's judgment; 

non-serious; some studies 


serious уз. 
utilizing matched subjects, others not; 
etc.) . One can see Why the results seem 


contradictory, They are in actuality 
not contradictory sin 


comparable because 
research designs. It m 
conclude that the fault for these "in- 
consistencies” lies wit 
test. 


Some of the studies discussed above 
have Teported data on ratio compari- 
Sons. It would be expected that the 
findings concerning the rati 


been cause for 
Crasilneck (1954 
greater FY--YF.Ly ratio Scores were 
found among the more serious suicidal 
protocols as compared with the less 
serious suicidal records. This he christ- 
ened a “deep depression” sign. A ratio 
in which he compares “deep depres- 
sion to reactive depression” (FAG + 
TRT + ShWt/TR +MY + AZ) 
also yielded significant differences, He 
found that the serious individuals 
showed more deep depression than 
their less lethal brethren. The more 
serious subjects also showed greater 
Positive scores on his "Histrionic" 
ratio [ЕС (CF + C) wt] than the con- 
trols. This same ratio was character- 
ized as a "Stability" ratio by Hertz 
(1949) and she Teported similar re. 


celebration. 
reported that 
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sults for her subjects. She also de- 
veloped a “Sensitivity” ratio [FCh— 
(ChF+Ch)] on which her suicidal 
subjects scored significantly higher in 
Ше positive direction than her con- 
trols. 
SINGLE SIGNS 

Some investigators have been inter- 
ested in a single characteristic (that 
May involve a determinant) which 
they feel to be intimately related to 
suicide. 


Sakheim (1955) in his empirical in- 
vestigation (to be more fully described 
later) of the then known Rorschach 
hypotheses about suicide found verifi- 
cation for Beck's (1954) hypothesis of 
shading shock (indicating oppressive 
anxiety) in card IV and for Piotrow- 
ski's (1950) hypothesis on utilization 
of “M through ‘anim 
Writing a book) indicative of pessim- 
ism and disillusionme 


as color shock than her con- 
trols (through the FCh— (Chf-- Ch) 
and FC- ( ratios). Fisher's 
(1951) study or Hertz's ratios did not 
corroborate hey findings, However, 
evidence for color and shading shock 
was claimed by Pratt (1951) who rc- 
ported that her Suicidal subjects re 
Jected more of the 


» felt that subjects 
idal tendencies would be at- 
and utilize the lower cente! 
D6 in Beck's System) on card VH. 
This location he feels to be the “vag! 


nal area" in the “mother card.” ae 
gathered together 28 protocols © 
neuropsychiatric patients who 1C 


sponded to D6 and then utilized the 
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protoco бое 
ber Bf ais atched for age, sex, num- 
sponses aa aoe percentage of D re- 
responded diagnoses) who had not 
tories of m Do. 1 he psychiatric his- 
amined А, тезе. 56 pauents were ех- 
lavior. The ideation or be- 
Was at le: le criterion for suicidality 
Sapolsky ee one mention of suicide. 
trou Eds ne that there were 
among Ше! T "suicidal" histories 
RON ол dria ta than among the 
very [абыш to D6. This study is 
dusions to De d However, any con- 
tentative о be drawn from it should be 
sented di Sapolsky has not pre- 
Cant nmbs indicating that a signifi- 
ize D6, p er of suicidal subjects util- 
of this only that among utilizers 
arge нча А are to be found a 
Appell er of suicidal subjects. 
роне ae and Holzman (1962) 
ei enr oF ct, with a single sign 
aren, The al shading within a colored 
combines | felt that any response that 
D ме color and shading regardless 
Clated s form is primary or not is 
examined, suicidal behavior. They 
ANd atter the protocols of committed 
tric orn pe suicides, neuropsychia- 
With th Ша; police officers, women 
відер 1014 conditions, psychiatric 
| o in college girls for evidence 
lading esence of at least one color- 
1 § response After : ris 
le таене c fter a comparison 
SES amon a ol colorshading re- 
hu ат i pee records, they re- 
B cida] aE requency among the 
S tater thie а was significantly 
sine’ leunie ү the controls. How- 
heer (1964). S d Evoy and Lies 
atte findings mt not corroborate 
АШ ч ү emale commit anc 
ree ina] pile : al, neuropsychiatric, 
Stri rds, E and normal subject 
вс ЧУ compar: не. studies аге not 
inve, Population ble since different sub- 
Авал. ns were used by the 
in. de fy, 
wit with ып the Sapolsky study deal- 
bug the rest n area on card VII, for 
ive сотона are highly suggestive 
concen sive, the other studies 
trated on color and shad- 
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ing either as a shock effect or as : 
combinatory response. It is сий: - 
draw апу conclusions about color : ue 
shading from these deme ууя 
cause of the various ways it has b п 
formally and operationally define [m 
well as the presence of non-com e ble 
experimental designs. poner 


MULTIPLE SIGNS 


The developers of multiple sign ap- 
proaches feel that their methodology 
is bound to be more useful than бе 
determinant and single sign approach- 
es. They argue that the psychody- 
namics of suicide are so complicated 
that no single determinant or sign 
could adequately reflect. the many 
s of the suicidal phenomenon 
They feel that if the researcher could 
even grasp some of its characteristic 
expressions. then he stands a better 
chance of identifying and understand- 
it in the future. Typically, it is 
of a certaim number of 
signs that defines whether а protocol 
is suicidal or not. The actual signs 
themselves play a subservient role to 
the overall number of the signs present 
and the signs may diller [rom protocol 
to protocol or may change temporarily 
in the same individual. ‘Thus cutoll 

in terms of numbers of signs, 
tant role in making in- 
ide. This approach 
circumvent 


facet 


ing 
the presence 


scores, 
play an impor 
ferences about suic 


represents ап attempt to 
vious research to un- 


the failure of pre 
cover reliable determinants or single 
signs. 


Two multiple sign approaches have 
been developed. Hertzs (1948; 1919) 
method is based on signs. (which she 
calls configurations) derived primarily 
from clinical experience. Martin 
(1951) chose to use a more empirical 
approach towards developing his set of 
signs. 
On the basis of extensive clinical 
ce with suicidal individuals 
Hertz (1948) hypothesized that sell. 
destructive tendencies ought to be re- 
flected in 14 different ways. These 
vere given the following titles: 
Deep 


experien 


signs V 
(1) Neurotic Structure, (2) 
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the 7 or more sign cutoff correctly 
identified 62%, of the suicide commit 
records. They concluded that their 
study corroborated апа further vali- 
dated Martin's findings. 

Weiner (1961) extended the range 
of applicability of the Martin Signs 
beyond schizophrenics. He applied the 
checklist to all the adult patients who 
had been at a psychiatric service in a 
general hospital for over six months, 
Different age, sex, diagnostic and 
patient statuses were represented. His 
subject population was composed of 
28 males and 43 females. Forty-two of 
these were hospitalized and 29 were 
outpatients. Twenty-four of these sub- 
jects had made suicide attempts. He 
concluded that the number of signs 
were not related to age, sex, number of 
responses or to in-or-out patient status, 
but was related to suicidal status and 
to severity of the diagnosis. He con- 
cluded that the Martin Checklist was 
useful in general for identifying sui- 
cidal persons but one should be cau- 
tious about cases where the diagnosis 
is severe. Only two signs (5 and 13) 
differentiate the suicide attempt and 
control] groups. Neuringer, McEvoy 
and Schlesinger (1964) were not able 
to reproduce Weiner's positive results 
in terms of sex differences. 

The Martin multiple sign 
seems to have yielded some ir 
and reliable results, There are some 
inconsistencies, but they can be traced 
to different subject populations. Cer- 
tainly more extensive use with the ap- 
proach is indicated. Hertz's method 
might have yielded important contri- 
butions if it had had more definitional 
clarity. However, it needs to be 
pointed out that the multiple sign ap- 
proach as utilized by Hertz and Mar- 
tin has some severe limitations. These 
Studies are all "after-the-fact" with 
protocols of patients who have already 
committed or attempted suicide and à 
long-range predictive study is badly 
needed here. 

The multiple 
tends towards only 
suicidal persons 


approach 
iteresting 


sign methodology 
an identification of 
procedure. This is 
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not to demean the diagnostic task, for 
it is very important and certainly 
could help to save lives. But there is 
little contribution made to the under- 
standing of and teasing out of the psy- 
chodynamic variables in suicide. How- 
ever, neither are the studies of single 
signs or determinants superior to mul- 
tiple sign investigations as far as this 
capacity is concerned. 


CONTENT 


Studies relating content or responses 
to suicidality are rare, This is some 
what Surprising since content, al 
though it is somewhat subjective and 
prone to individual difference in inter- 
pretation may at times communicate 
affective states very directly. However: 
investigators (Osgood & Walker, 1959: 
Spiegel & Neuringer, 1963) working 
with suicide note contents found that 
it was extremely difficult to find ex- 
amples of explicit statements reflecting 
suicidal intention or ideation, None of 
the Rorschach studies of content to be 
described here report any direct ех 
Pression of suicidal ideation (e.g. “а 
man killing himself,” etc.). For some 
reason this direct expression throug!! 
content seems to be inhibited, an¢ 
thus suicidal thoughts and intentions 
remain hidden from the examine" 
This is unfortunate Since such cot 
tents, if they existed, could probably 
offer the most immediate identifica" 
tions of suicidal ideas and planning: 


Pratt (1951 reported that, whe? 
compared to homicidal subjects, sur 
cidal individuals produced more Mmt 
tilation, abstraction, ice, weapon an 

ghting responses and fewer bloo! 
responses. Fisher and Hines (1951) 
compared the content productions A 
а group of hospital job applicant 
non-suicidal schizophrenics and su 
cide attempt Schizophrenics in terms P 
explicit and implicit hostility. Explic" 
hostility was defined by a respons 
which reflected overt hostility (ef 
"somebody fighting someone"). a 
implicit hostility was characterized ое 
responses which were thought to PE 
more subtle and covert (e.g. "knife 
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guns," etc " 
ported Ка a Fisker and Hines re- 
tween the ieee icant differences be- 
Production god groups as far as the 
tility res explicit or implicit hos- 
Broi Lager were concerned. 
cate Ар attempted to vindi- 
cerning ins 5 (19 50) hypothesis con- 
certain od gee pen implications of 
With card Iv of contents sociated 
card could B Lindnar felt that this 
they existe 5а suicidal trends if 
trayed, he fei Suicidal ideation is be- 
deteriorati elt, by such depressive and 
tooth.” « Е, responses ах “а decaving 
black sticken ш tree trunk,” “pall of 
ed cards t = etc, Broida administer- 
and also tr I, III, & IV to his subjects 
responses ried to elicit these kinds of 
Situation a the testing of the limits 
"neous]y q they were not given spon- 
und th; ций the performance. He 
Subjects at 15 per cent of the suicidal 
While Eois Lindnar type responses 
trols, Mo oon reported for the con- 
Currence тпа difference in oc 
in the ant these responses were found 
- Perha i the limits situation. 
Stuc y d oie most comprehensive 
Са] per orschach contents in sui- 
tello ee was conducted by Cos- 
‘he еее ct intensively examined 
Ontro] eed suicidal attempt anc 
and dia jects matched for age, Sex: 
le; tent i Costello isolated all 
et 2507 sponses that occurred at 
Ponses ac of the time. If any such re- 


CS occurri í 
Rroup curred twice as often in one 


Con 


th y Wee ee to the other group, 
grit grou onsidered to be typical for 
Ponses f The following typical re- 
е Е ар. suicidal group were Te 
MA m I: Map Responses: Card 
fj ture; NAE humans in passive 
de iur Ro D Winged whole in 
Ty Сага VI Object response to (0р 
Pin Man's 1 П: Map response; Car! 
detail; “Gn response to bottom 
Onse, ” Card X: Whole plant 


n айе 
КШ Б ааг are always fasci- 
con Tation с of their direct com- 
Stug пісакі owever, the content 
$ is dune of the above cited 
ifficult to interpret. More- 
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over, extreme caution should be exer. 
cised here since none of these stt dies 
have been validated. Broida тз ed 
to validate Lindner's specific rcm 
hypothesis about depression and de 
terioration, and failed. Fisher amd, 
Hines study was concerned осу 
with hostility, and found no eviden | 
for an abundance of the variable in 
suicidal individuals. Neither was hoe. 
tility found among Costello's een 
cols to any great degree. However 
Pratt found these kinds of responses 
to be extremely common. However. 
it should be remembered that Pratt 
compared her subjects with homicidal 
subjects, it comparison which may 
have highlighted certain classes of re- 
sponses by contrast. 
DISCUSSION 


variety of studies has been 
ader. However, an 
its is not a dif- 


A wide 
presented to the re 
integration of their rest 
ficult task since few trends were ap- 
parent among them. Martin’s Check- 
list results come closest to consistently 


identifying suicidal persons across 
varying conditions. There certainly 

does not appear to have been found 

any particular determinant, sign, set 

of signs or content which appears to 

be associated with suicide under all or 

even most conditions, i.&« there is no 

jsathognomic sign on the Rorschach 

for suicide which is so strong that it 

transcends all the уг jous states of 

suicidality ог the differing conditions 

under which the test data was elicited. 

This is not to say that the data derived 

from the researches described here is 
lid. They are yalid operation- 
.е., when tied down to the par- 
- conditions under which thev 
were gathered. (Repetition of these 
studies would certainly strengthen 
any conclusions that can be drain 
from them). It is because of the ab- 
f a single transcendent clue to 
suicide on the Rorschach that careful 
notation of the research design and 
methodology becomes imperative. 


Some general remarks may be made 
about the difficulties confronting the 


sence о 
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suicide researcher which tend to re- 
duce the effectiveness and fruitfulness 
of his efforts. Except for one instance, 
the studies described here have been 
"paper researches." Protocols of sui- 
cidal individuals are found and then 
analvzed instead of finding suicidal 
persons and administering the Ror- 
schach to them. As Underwood (1957) 
has pointed out, a great deal of pre- 
cision is lost in this kind of methodo- 
logy because one cannot control many 
important variables. Unfortunately, 
the suicide researcher is often forced 
into this kind of design because the 
number of available "live" suicidal 
subjects is severely limited at any 
given time (Rosen, 1951). Another 
problem, not unrelated to the above, 
involves a peculiar statistical artifact 
in suicide research which may mediate 
against the appearance of significant 
results. Neuringer and Kolstoe (1964) 
reviewed all the known empirical 
studies of suicide and found that all 
but one utilized the .05 level of signifi- 
cance. They also pointed out that in 
suicide research the sample sizes tend 
to be small, the treatment conditions 
variable and the controls poor. These 
conditions mediate against tests of 


significance approaching the .05 level 


of confidence. They suggest that these 


conditions be corrected whenever pos- 
sible in order not to reject а good 
hypothesis when in fact it is true. It 
may be that the Rorschach investiga- 
tors in the area of suicide have been 
penalized because they are 
with a phenomenon whose fr 
of occurrence is extremely low 


There are also some general 
methodological criticism that can be 
leveled against the various suicide re- 
searchers. Without mentioning specific 
studies, it could be mentioned that 
confusion as to the conclusions that 
can be drawn from the data stems 
often from an omnibus definition of 
suicidal subjects in which all kinds of 
subjects (threateners, ideators, com- 
mitters, attempters, depressed patients, 
etc.) are lumped together to compose 
the pool of suicidal protocols. As has 


dealing 
equency 
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been mentioned before, even suicide 
attempters may be vastly different 1n 
terms of motive and psychody namics. 
The violation of temporality also has 
mitigated against the possible emerg- 
ence of valid and useful data, Ror 
schachs administered. before the Sule 
cidal behavior may not be tapping the 
same areas as those given alter the 
event. And yet, "belore" and “alter 
protocols have been lumped together: 
In addition, the time span between 
Rorschach and suicidal event has often 
been ignored. Farberow and Shneid- 
man (1959) have shown that this is й 
very important factor in terms of the 
responses that suicidal 
give to the MMPI. 


It was the 
demonstrate 


individuals 


author's intention (0 
that much of the so 
called contradictions concerning the 
results of suicide research in the area 
of suicide lay not with the Rorschach 
but with the research designs ant 
methodologies, Although the method 
ological difficulties and criticisms а 
ready mentioned, either as gener’ 
statements or as related to the studies 
reviewed — here, have — contributet 
heavily to this equivocality, the great 
est share of this is due to the errone 
ous comparison of non-com parab^c 
studies. One cannot conclude that thi 
or that study did not agree or confirm 
another study, when the designs 21€ 
vastly different, The results of a study 
utilizing suicide attempt schizophren!c 
protocols compared to schizophren!t 
control records (either. matched О 
unmatched) are bound to be differe™ 
from a study utilizing mixed payee. 
tric populations with “suicidality € E 
fined by a ward psychiatrist or a me? 
tion in a case history. 

Sakheim (1955) has suggested ue 
the paucity of protocols could be e 
cumvented by pooling all of the WE 
able data at one central depositor: 
The author would like to further e 
gest that these protocols be anne 
with the subject's history, his suici zr 
behavior and the conditions unde 
which the protocol was elicited. Ее 
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more j 
ful шү than this is the care- 
"Eie mer nae ol suicidal intent. 
threat, e вара} ization of ideation, 
what EM and commit are some- 
The RE and too encompassing. 
ed on by S of intent has been work- 
Evoy rib ee (1962) and Me- 
tensive ШО However, the most ex- 
done by a. ing in this area has been 
Cete riae ir (1963: 1964). He 
general oi w relate suicidal intent to 
death, It ientations towards life and 
of үм ce be that the application 
Schach гарави to suicidal Ror- 
ata may open up new vistas. 


If ul 
е : " 
Should q Rorschach is of any value 1t 
«кес suicidal trends since vast 


Changes i 

Presumahly allect and cognition are 

Vielded son involved. And it has 

tunately: ^" interesting data, Unfor- 
у, few generalizations Cn be 


Mad 
ade bee | D 
ecause of the variability of 


Condy А 
ете under which the data W 
small, its Although the suicide rate is 
Seater > ШИШИЙ is great. And since 
к Жол ellort towards 
"те щш ср, prediction and under- 
ауто 8 gl suicidal ideation and be- 
reason vi а worthy task there is nO 
lts ines ly the Rorschach test with 
be Gre ү qualities should not 
ürmamen 1 he leading weapons in the 
rm he E if it is utilized in à 
manner. 
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The Acceptability and 


Expression of Attitudes Associated to the 


Rorschach Human Movement Response’ 
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a To test hypotheses based upon psychoana 
ptanalytic (Piotrowski) theories con 


pere 
Т {уре i 
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1505 а Klopfer (1946, 1954) 
Phies, th 1300 in his two bibliogra- 
10 use die have been few attempts 
WN perce subject s associations to his 
Чай ссора аз the stimuli of a valida- 
this Е ыу нр This study utilizes 
of е to investigate the level 
titudes essan and acceptability of at- 
Iovem associated tọ the Human 
Schact ent Response (M) of the Ror- 

| Test (1942) . 
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hypothesis that 


The: нобат of р * who performs 
£ of performing the Activity is not anxiety-provoking. 
Meaning of M se ; tie ES АСАР 
M seems contingent upon group 

he Activity Accep 
btained in 5 
Schizophreni 
to predict 
posture of th 
is ego-mecha 
concluded 


the usual 
not discriminate 


with M did 
ale schizophrenics. 


Veterans Administration 


ilytically-oriented Rorschach 4 
evel of expression, accepti 
c was devised to elicit associa- 
hizophren and male college 
terns with à slightly greater 
it is useful to differentiate 
ed some confirmation. 
though with in- 
able are both Actor and Action, The 
membership. Of the Ss who identified 
potable, and the Schizophrenics Un- 
; who did not identify with M. This 
* Jess efficient defenses and greater 
sion of any response 
lity of the action, or 
ssion of uncon- 


it receiv 


the level of expre 
c figure, acceptal 
nisms and the expre 
1 that the meaning of M is complex 
Vith the exception noted 


indicators. V 
Students and 


between 


least six different dimensions of 
havior (Parker, 1962) : External 
muli; stable intellectual ch 
of the responder: personalized delen- 
sive processes: stable organization of 
the personality: temporary states; and, 
content of the person's experience. 
The development and nature of M- 
perception in particular is quite com- 
ех (Parker. 1959, pP:. 12-46). For 
example, empirical studies of motor 
expression have implicated M in: 
motor inhibition: control under stress; 
and, motor style. The most recent 
studies have been by: Spivack, Levine, 
Fuschillo and Taverner (1959) ; Gold- 
man and Herman (1961) ‚ and, Rosen- 


thal (1962) - 

One might assume from the follow- 
ing quotation that Rorschach (1942, 
›. 29 believed that interpretations 

e posture of M would 


based upon th 
be useful in predicting observable 


( behavior. 

ho see extension movements are 
luals with strong drive towards 
hough they often show neurotic 
who see flexion. move- 


aspects о 

Subjects W 
active individ 
self-assertion 1 
inhibitions. ‘Those 
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ments are passive, resigned and neurasthenic 
individuals. . . . 

However, Piotrowski (1957, pp. 131- 
132) suggested that Rorschach “had 
nothing of the kind in mind”, since in 
a variety of ways he referred to Ss 
whose experience type was introver- 
sive as relatively inactive motorially 
(Rorschach, 1942, pp. 72-93). The 
activity implied by M-content refers 
primarily to the S's attitude towards 
his own introversive tendencies: The 
S with active M struggles against his 
introversion, while the S with passive 
M "surrenders himself to his imagina- 
tion (p. 123) Subsequently, 
Rorschach appended to the Psycho- 
diagnostics a case history of a patient 
in analysis with Oberholzer. In a per- 
sonal communication regarding Ober- 
holzer's explication of Rorschach's 
test analysis (p. 212), Piotrowski 
commented as follows: 


What was the most profound source of 
yearning to a Freudian of 1929? 


“he uncon- 
scious, of course. The striving was there but 


it was unconscious, or to be more exact, the 
‘living out’ of the striving took place in the 


unconscious. The reason why the Rorschach- 
Oberholzer article says nothing about the 
patient wanting to be powerful (power' was 
the content of the abstract responses, RSP), 
was that Rorschach said then, for the first 
time, definitely, that only the M and the 
color responses revealed unconscious tenden- 
cies (p. 906). 


The abstract responses were 
scored as 


nd the F were representatives of 
the conscious mental functions according to 
Rorschach. 


Referring particularly to Case 33, 
(Rorschach, 1954) Piotrowski noted 
that the unconscious was considered 
by psychoanalvsts in 1921-1992 
disrupting force. 


Acceptable Action Tendency: 


We utilize Piotrowski’s definition 
(1957, p. 152). 

An action tendency which the individual 
feels is а genuine, important, and lasting 
aspect of his personality which he is 
ready to act out without delay or disguise 
whenever the external social or physical 
conditions are favorable, An “unacceptable 
action tendency’ is one which . . 


to be a 


. causes him 
anxiety, which he finds not to be wholly de- 
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sirable, and which he would like to modify 
if not wholly eliminate. 


Beck 


(1919, pp. 92-93; 19: ac 
cepts Rorschach's concept of M as 
representing unacceptable — wishes 


similar to the content of the Freudian 
unconscious, or expressed. in fantasy: 
while Klopfer (1954) , stated that they 
represent acceptance of one’s drives: 
Piotrowski (1957, р. 176) and Dr. 
Fred Brown (personal communica 
tion) disagree with Klopfer's ignoring 
M with pathological content. The ex 
perimental literature is meager anc 
controversial (Parker, 1959, p. 12). 
Wagner's study (1961) suggested that 
measured anxiety (ТРАТ as the crt 
terion), is contingent upon the pres 
ence of both aggression and anatomy 


responses in human or animal move 
ment. 


Level of Expression: 


Rorschach stated that the M-type 
shows “insufficient adaptability io 
reality (1942, p. 81)." Piotrowski’ 
opposing hypothesis, i.c., that qualiti 
tive analysis of M reveals the manne! 
in which the S has adapted to reality: 
is the primary theoretical basis for 0% 
study, 

One cannot develop a fundamental ШО 
without having stirring experiences and wit? 
out some idea of what reality is like 5! 
(1950. p. 51). "The M stands for the mo" 
individual and integrated strivings Ad 
dominate the individual's life, "Thus the p» 
indicates. traits Stabilizing the relation e 
tween the individual and his environme? 
(1957, p. 141). а 
Piotrowski defines the “role in life . 
“a definite tendency, deeply еш 
bedded in the subject, and not easi g 
modified, to assume an unchanging 
attitude or attitudes when denn 
with others in matters recognised x 
the individual as vitally important a 
him (1950, p. 50)." The thre’ 
main roles, of which he may or es 
not be aware, are self-assertion. an 
pliance, or indecisiveness (Pinto c. 
1957, pp. 156-160). Schachtel (1950 
expressly disagreed with Piotrows 
(see the latter's rejoinder, 1957. 2 
175) and stated that “the gene" 


as 
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quality 

ire ou movement cuts across, 
general cl: n more important than the 
Bend seta ier in stretching and 
fuum oe Studies of M- 
trend: Mj p пат reveal any unified 
Ames (1059) (1955). Brecher (1958), 
ford (it 2S) EE (1956) , and Thet- 
crimine “he [posture does not dis- 
trols ШОЛ B homosexuals [rom con- 
pendent af p» 1058) , and seems inde- 
race of the the perceived age, sex. and 

the figure (Parker, 1963) . 


Empiric: 

iter ot LU M seems to have a 
of paren prm ur e.g. in the areas 
ыйы у and authority figures 
carrela VOR, Rabin, 1955). verbal 
eral rris Karski, 1958). and gen- 
& Spiv: k ening of response (Levine 
see 1 ack, 1962). When M- yerceivers 

elow крк. | x 
their М ) were asked to associate to 
lives gal of the following alterni- 
More dos I rige as descriptive by 
or potent 9*5 of each sample: Action 
ате like thi most people 
in real li rson; seen 
movie: lit a 
1959. ‘eon fear; none (Park 
Consider wip In most cases, M wi 
Enviro ed more descriptive of the 
ment than of the self. 


daydream: 
га particular pe 
read about or from 


ip: ASSUMPTION 
‘na 1S ast А Я 
Сап be а) that action tendencies 
Suppress aced upon an Expression- 
followin ion continuum, which has the 
a It is Ye characteristics: 
= X 4 
ping composed of several overlap- 
it ie components: 
6, tack bi-polar; 
ach e el " 
char; nd of the continuum h 
acteristics: 


as these 


la E 

Ace ox presse 

F “ceptable pressed 
н aning i 5 

„ awan g of behavior 

3, Wareness vavior 


available tO 


Сры & 
4. лот is acted out 
mares 
gness to communicate 
1 jns Suppressed 
каше 
a “anin i i 
; aware g of behavior unavailable to 
3. x el eness 
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avior 
or not acted out 


4. Unwillingness to communicate 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


See Parker (1959, 1963 
plete details. 
А Schizophrenic Thirty males and 30 
2 E. Manhattan State Hos- 

al — mes age: 31-1: median years 
of education: 12; mean WAIS Vocabu- 
lary 1.Q. (Wechsler, 1 5) where not 
high school graduat 190; mean 
length of hospitalization: (males) 3-0 
(females) 1-5. ` 
А College Students: Thirty males from 
Elementary Psychology Class, Univer- 
sity College. N.Y.U. 

The Rorschach and Inquiry were 
1 the usual way to the patients: 
\ П, ИТ, IV, and VII to 
the Students. Where two or more Ms 
perceived, one was selected 
through use of Edwards’ (1950) table 
of random numbers. Then, the com- 
plete M-Questionnaire was adminis- 
tered (Parker. 1959, pp: 166-168) . The 
reader is referred to the Dissertation 
for discussion of problems of sampling 

cooperation with the Schizo- 

patients (pp: 66-71). 


lor com- 


given il 
only Plates D 


were 


and 
phrenic 

ABSTRACT OF M-QUESTIONNAIRF 
person? 


].How old is this 
look more 


9. Does this person 
a female? 

3. Is this ре 
different © 

4,How do you 
they) is (are) doing? 
a-c Degre! f affirmation 

d-f Degrees of dislike 

Is this something, that you WO! 


like a male or 


5a 


ime race as you ar 


"the race matter? 
he (she. 


rson the si 
or doesn 
feel about 


what 


50 


uld like to 


do? 

a. Enjoy: p. Enjoyment & anxiety; c. 
would not like to do, but no anxiety if 
act is performed; d. Would not like to ids 


and anxiety 
6. How would you fecl about such a person 
as you saw in the inkblot, if vou were to 
тес! somebody like that? 
a-b Would like to шее! 
с-а Would not like to meet 
would you like to be a person like 


7. How 
this? 
a-b Yes с-а No 

9. (Where one person does something to 
another). How would vou fecl if this were 
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done to you? 
a. Like b. Dislike 
10. Whom does this remind you of? 

a. Myself 

b.Some other person whom I know ... 
Who?... 

c.Both myself and another person 
Who». 

d. Nobody 

е. Other. 


11. How much are you like what you saw on 
the inkblot? 
a-c Degree of similarity 
d-f Degrees of dissimilarity 

12. If the person whom you saw on the ink- 
blot reminded you of some person you 
know, how much are you like this person? 
a-c Degree of similarity 
d-f Degrees of dissimilarity 

13. What would best describe your feelings 
towards this person? 
a-c Degrees of affection 
d-f Degrees of dislike 

14. Have you ever thought about being like 
that person? 
a. Yes b. No 

16.1f you forgot about whether it is a good 


or bad thing to do, would it be possible 
for you to do what you have 
inkblotz 
a. Yes 


en on the 


b. No 
17. If you were to do wh 
persons) did, 
guilty? 
a. Yes. b. No 
18. Have you ever thou 


at this person. (or 
would you feel nervous or 


: ght about doing what 
is being done on the inkblot? 

à. Yes b. No 
20. Have vou ever done this 

a. Yes b. No 


21.How do you feel about ta 


psychologist about this? 
a. Like b. Dislike 


Iking to the 


EXPRESSION-SUPPRESSION SCALE 


The S's attitudes w 
as “Expressed” or 
cording to the p 
these four items 
tion): 


ere categorized 

“Suppressed” ac- 

attern of responses to 
(see above, Assump- 

Hem Ex pressive Suppressive 

4. Acceptability Scale Affirmation Dislike 

11. Similarities Scale 


Similar Dissimilar 
20. Action Tendencies Has Done Has Not 
Done 


21. Communication Willing Unwilling 


When the four items are dichotom- 
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ized, 16 combinations are possible. 
These were typed on separate рек 
of paper and together with a copy E 
the procedure were given to three 
clinical psychologists to rank in order 
of Expression-Suppression, The игй 
was available for questioning. rhe 
three inter-judge rank-order correla- 
tions were averaged by a z’ transforma- 
tion for the 16 combinations, and fo! 
14 combinations excluding the two 
polar anchor points (sce above) .T i 
average inter-judge rho was + .87 (10 
patterns) and +.79 (14 patterns 
both significant at .01, indicating aC 
ceptable inter-judge reliability. 

А four-point scale of Expression- 
Suppression was formed, based upon 
the average rank, from the four com- 
binations in each quartile. 


SCALE OF EXTENSION-FLEXION 


A rough Scale was devised (sec Р. 
170 of Dissertation) based upon 1 
scriptions and examples in Percept 
analysis (Piotrowski, 1957). Four clin 
ical psychologists were each given ? 
copy of the Scale, then E read the re 
sponses to them, and individually they 
assigned the response to a category 
with a numerical score. The latter We 
summated algebraically (Extensi0! 
+; Blocked 0; Flexion —). The E 
score was based upon the four poole 
judgments, 


Trsts or HYPOTHESES 


Hypotheses la-Ib: All M is SUP 
pressed; all M is Expressed. T 

Conclusion: Since the patterns et 
about equally distributed as Expres ay 
and Suppressed (Table II) and mat H 
percentages are in an Expressive de 
rection (Table I), we may conclu" 
conservatively that according tO TE 
criteria, about half of M-attitudes а 
Expressed. Sixty-three per cent O0 е 
Students and 47% of the Patients SE 
that they have performed the асил 
E-S scores were associated with Pa pi 
ments by Ss that they (would) : 5? vs: 
Like to perform the activity (a & once 
© & d, Students) ; 5B — Not experie! 
anxiety were they to perform 


Rot ) H ER 
LAND S 
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"TAnrr I—-Re 
к 1 Responses to Relevant Part of M-Questionnaire 


(Parker, 1959, 


pp. 77-78) 


Subjects 


Em Stud. Males (30) 
3 % # 
Ki {See Parker, 1963) i "Е 
5 Approves Acti (it 

5A. t Activity T 

5n. Weald dislike activity 

б. Mone would not provoke anxiety 83 

7. Wo ‹ like to meet figure 80 

9. Dod dislike resembling 53 

12. Es € being recipient In 

13. peas with known figure (a) 63 

14, enti fecling to known figure 100 

16, Posib tes with known figure (b) 50 

К amem to perform activity 87 

20, р и of performing activi 53 
op Has performed BORSE e 

83 


# Chi ies discussing 
a square corr 
Тоо few ку for continuity 
ases to test deviation from even split 


"м 
NO significa а 
Snificant difference betwe 


Taste IH —Distribut 


ion of Expression-Sup 


en males and females 


Hosp. Schiz. (60)* 
ps 


pression Scores 


Group 
Male Male Female 
Students schizophrenics Schizophrenics Totals 
15 14 9 38 
4 2 5 11 
6 14 12 32 
5 0 : B 
x аып 20 30 30 90 
4 Vs. IIV) = 1.62 (N.S) 
ABLE 
I I—-Relationship Between Expression-Suppression Score and Responses 


to M-Questionnaire 
tions presented 


Probability 
All Schizophrenics 
NS. 


Only significant 
(See Parker, 
Res i i 
Азу Associated With Expression 
Sep ADIEU аны 
No но perform activity ( 
Would 1с1у upon performing 
ed like to resemble 
je Self Similar 
fae Ше to perform 
as thought of doing 
ik done 
А ke Discussing 
emet Rated Best Description 
" б, Ro. "p med or considered 
ltem К ad about; movies; TV 
5 part of E-S pattern 


Хас i 
estimate of P 


a;b vs. c;d) 


activit 
à 
(0 fig ike сый e vs. b & d, Students) ; 7 
were (Stud resemble the perceivet 
Rie Perce; dents) ; 11 — Are similar to 
Nd it ived figure (Students) ; 15 — 
possible to perform the activ- 


associa 
1959, pp. 100- 


act (aic VS. b; 


101) 


Students 
s 


d) 001 


ity (Students) ; 

erforming the 
Schizophreni 
activity (bo 
cussing activity 


18: = Had thought of 
activity (Students and 


ics) ; 20—Have performed 
th groups) ; 21 — Like dis- 


(both groups) : 19А — 
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Had read about or saw in movies or 
on TV. | 
E-S scores were not associated with 
these characteristics of the response; 
P vs. non-P (26 of 30 M were P in 
Students); Posture (see Table VI). 
Location (26 M were whole responses 
in Students) ; Color vs. Black or Black 
and Red Plates; Human vs. Human 
Detail; Plate III vs. all others age, 
number and length of hospitalizations 
in the Schizophrenics. 
Hypotheses 2a-2d: 
ceptability of M- 


Degree of Ac- 
attitude. 
Conclusions: 

1. It is useful to conc 
ate the "Activity" 
that performs it (as predicted by Pio- 
trowski, see Parker, 1959, p. 138). 

2. While the thought of performing 
the Activity is not anxiety-provoking 
in a majority of cases, with increas- 
ing subjective closeness, the less Ac- 
ceptable are both Actor and Action. 


Considering Action (Item IV 


eptually separ- 
from the *Actor" 


), we 
find that 7395 of Students and 83% of 
Schizophrenics rate ii Acceptable, 
though when asked whether they 


would themselves like to beh 
their M (Item 5A), the percentages 
are reduced to 379; and 4807. When 
the Actor is the independent variable, 
8005 of Students and 73%, of Schizo- 
phrenics would like to meet such a 
figure (Item 6), though only 47% and 
4207 respectively wanted tó resemble 


ave like 


c 70 
him (Item 7). 

A few minor (and perh 
unreliable associations 
the dozens computed) 


aps basically 
in terms of 
were: (1) The 


TABLE IV—Relationship Bet 
Perceived Activity and 


Identification 


Studer 
of Figure Accept. 
Ttem 10 
Self 10 
Not Self 64 

PN: 
Пет 1I 
Similar to Self 33 
Dissimilar to Self 40 


Exact P—.0965 


ween Per Cents of Acce 
Identification w 
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tendency for the students to state that 
they would dislike meeting an d 
figure (Items 1 & 6, P — 1009), ant 
(2), the Schizophrenics respondet 
with Anxiety when they perceived m 
figure whose race was different ч 
don't know (Chi Square, P 05, 
Items 3 & 5B). . zd 

Hypothesis 3: Those M with whic 
the S identifies (rated Similar) will be 
rated higher for Acceptability than 
those M with which the S does not 
identify (rated Dissimilar). . , 

Hypothesis 4: M-responses identi- 
fied as other figures will be rated Un 
acceptable. 


TABLE V—Acceptability and 
Identification (combined items 
10 & 11) 

Percentage 


Students Sch 


Like Self—Acceptable 21 їл 
Like Self—U acceptable 8 68 
Unlike Self Acceptable 52 10 
Unlike Self—Unacceptable 23 
99 100 

Chi Square based upon original data: 
8.49, P 02—.05, 3 df 

> x re 

Conclusion: : 


Acceptability is а her 
nt upon both whet re 
tification with the y р» 
presence/absence of xoc 
(see Tables IV & V). Gah 
cerning those Ss who identified V ity 
their M, if they rated the Activi 


Acceptable, they were likely to be stu 
dents; if they 


rated it Unacceptab © 
they were likely to be Schizophrent 
mong the Ss who rated the M able 
like-Self, if they found it Accept? 


Sponse continge 
there is iden 
and the 
phrenia 


ptability Ratings of 
ith Perceived Figure 
Attitude Towards Activity 

ats 


Patients 
Unaccept. 


Accept. Unaccept. 
3 7 7 
23 76 10 
S. Exact P—.020 
3 23 7 
23 60 10 


PENS: 


Ro 
LLAND S 
ND S. PARKER 


they 

y were like 

and if oe to be Schizophrenics, 
dents, пареа jo likely to be Stu- 
Unlike.S mi Ss perceive the figure as 

es Self (see Parker, 1963) 

. i ypothe: 4 4 : a 
ео ae 13: Extensor M are in- 

Co; thy better prognosis 

Conclusion: T Bo. 

No I Ventatively rejected. 
tween ret was observed be- 
and Flex au months of hospitalization 

м Xor-Extensor Score. 

Луро ев? 
ubjects а БЕ Non-Schizophrenic 
than Silii UE more Extensor M 

Gorei izophrenic Subjects 
Ros ех. » . Е 
Students wn Partially confirmed — 

5 level + age scores higher at the 
Corrected pan Male Schizophrenics 
tween F-E or multiple r of + 94 be- 
3 -E score : educati 
and age) core and years of education 


Ta 
BLE V x 
Meni I—Relationship Between 
ro a at Scores and 
ssion-Suppression Scores 
fean Flexion-Extension Scores 
Female 


к | Male Male 
I Students Schi Mi 
m cation chiz. Schiz. 
ad —0 
W 138 ЖҮЛ 
> HEOR 130 
Vota -4.60 ә 
SD. 42.70 ai 
5.38 


Chi 


i КИТ 
ang p Ware te á 
l F.E test of Association between E-S 


miz, © Was insigni 
andi ( шн when F-E trichoto- 
DB Ес eae oe 5 qo 43 4 to +8) 
с . d : ’ М to 
опу ichotomized (ШЫ. III4-0V) pH 
bined 


Maj, ed t 
бё Iree gr 3 n 
Student Groups (2.05) and com X 
See Park and Female Schizophrenic 
arker, 1959, p. 98. 


Hypo 
тале Ms 15 - 17: Expression of 
ү ines нас is more likely if 
OBica] а is relatively near the chrono 
age, or the same sex, OF the 


am, 

* race ; 

Con as the subject. 

usi . 5 сад Р 

опе ү Tentatively rejected. 

ted to t} iese variables seemed rêe- 
1e E-S patterns. 

The DISCUSSION 

atti C 9 

раа are оо as to whether M- 
are overtly expressed may е 


Cus, 
sed 
died AS contrasting inferences 
at fantas the psychoanalytic theory 
y represents displaced and 
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distorted wishes, and Piotrowski's 
concept that to the extent that M re- 
sembles the perceiver, the greater is 
the likelihood that its associated atti 
tudes will be expressed. xod 

a. Psychoanalytic: 

1. Lack of Awareness: The Ss gen- 
erally regard the M as Di similar to 
themselves. Thus, to a large extent 
the findings are consistent with the 
concepts of repression and “the Un- 
conscious." 

9. Fixation: 


The perceived age was 

not consistently younger than the S. 
3. Non-verbal: "Repression denies 

to the rejected idea the translation . . 


into words which are to remain at- 
tached to the object 


unconscious atti- 
1 of expression 
the subject, or 
for the release 
115)." A 
actually 
to per 


(Freud, 
1948B, p. 134) ." Typically, 
cribe their figure in 
great detail, or to provide a rich back- 
ground of fantasy or 4 
Unconscious 
fantasies are luxuriant, bizarre and 
unrealistic (Freud, 1948А. p. 
ically realistic. Only one M 
out of 90 (from vas of in- 
accurate form. 
tude develops 1 strengtl 
which is “terrifying” to 
of anxiety (Freud, 1918B. р. 
large majority of Activity was 


the Ss 
were unable to des 
sociation to it. 
4. Primary Process: 
87). The 
M were typica 
a patient) \ 
5. Anxiet The 
may represent à “source 
Acceptable, desirable 


rated ) 
form, or at least non-anxiety-provok- 
ing. 

ves will appear in con- 


6. Derivati 


1055 through the process of sub- 


formation and ‘displacement: 
Freud 1948A, P 88) erted that 
resistance to impulse-derivatives is in 
“inverse proportion to their remote- 
ness from what was originally repress- 
ed." The formal qualities of the 
figures (age; sex: race) were neither 
directly nor inversely associated with 
the attitudes related to M under study 
(The possibility remains that the "A 
ties themselves are displacements, 


sciousn 
stitute- 


- 


tivi 

and/or that only some M-tendencies 
are expressed and these become dis 
placed) . = 


90 


b. Perceptanalytic: 


1. М Represents observable behav- 
ioral trends: About half of the 
sampled M-attitudes seemed to be ex- 
perienced in Expressive patterns. In 
four additional cases (Items 16, 18, 
19A, 19B), the Students also. had a 
higher proportion of "Expressive" re- 
sponses (Р for 5 cases = .031). 


2. M is more likely to be expressed 
if it resembles the perceiver: No as- 
sociation (see a-6 above) . 


The precise behavioral implications 
of various types of M remain very ob- 
scure. There were no significant dif- 
ferences between male and female 
schizophrenics in original data (Table 
I) or between male students and male 
schizophrenics. No hypothesis concern- 
ing the relationship between the per- 
ceiver and the formal characteristics 
of the Actor, nor predictions concern- 
ing the degree of Expression of most 
M received unqualified support. Fur- 
thermore, Students more often than 
Schizophrenics rate themselves а 
Similar to their M, although they per- 
ceive figures which are objectively 
more Dissimilar (Parker, 1963) . 
Finally, there is a contingent relation- 
ship between perceived Similarity 
(Items 10 & 11, Tables IV & V), Ac 
ceptability (Item 4) and presence/ab- 
sence of hospitalization. for Schizo- 
phrenia. 

We may conclude that: (1) It is 
necessary to abandon the classical as- 
sumption that M refers exclusively 
(or perhaps directly) to unconscious 
attitudes; (2) the Schizophrenic group 


utilizes different criteria for identi- 
fication with M than the Students. 


While the data do not provide clear- 
cut criteria for prediction of either 
Expression or Identification with M, 
the above trio of responses probably 
reflects both the greater decompensa- 
tion of defenses against low self-esteem 


and the greater self-alienation in the 
schizophrenic. 


For methodological and theoretical 
reasons, it is useful to compare these 
results with other studies. As noted 
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above, Wagner (1961) has also 1397 
lated a test factor whose identification 
is contingent upon the presence 9 
two other measures. King (1958) de- 
termined that various attitudes vary 
with number of M. Holzberg (1963) 
obtained an interaction between 56% 
presence/absence of schizophrenia, 
and attitudes in a study of norma 
and schizophrenic males and females: 
In contrast to the lack of sex iiie 
ences found in the present study, Ho "i 
berg found attitudes which differenU 
ated the female schizophrenic, m 
that among the females, there мее 
analogous reversals of attitudes e 
ards the self and parents) dependent 
upon whether the 5 was schizophreny 
or not. This objective evidence adri 
weight to the clinical impression tha 
M-attitudes are complex. It is recom 
mended that future validation studi 
must include a variety of externí 
criteria. Р 
What does М measure qualitatively, 
Referring to posture, a greater feeling 
of comfort may be hypothesized М, 
those Ss who perceived extensor d 
since as a group they tended somew 
(P—.10) to rate Áctivity as i-o 
able, and in addition, the Male fale 
dents had higher ratings than М: 
Schizophrenics (.05). With regards о 
dynamic mechanisms, the patter” val 
responses seems to suggest that 5€. 
mechanisms may be implicated. an 
example, in 23% of the Students gt- 
10% of the Schizophrenics, the like 
tern of Unacceptability and Un fre 
Self suggests projection. The most AC 
quent rating of Dissimilar thoug Ain f 
ceptable recalls Sears’ (1936) os rast 
tion between projection and con” in 
formation (Ss having insight il 
acceptable traits by contrast att ес 
its opposite to others). Another vert 
defense, reaction formation (СО ор 
ing an undesired attitude into eet 
posite) can be hypothesized to дес sel! 
for some of the Acceptable-Like sic 
items, if it is assumed that the 
attitude is unacceptable. TE t й 
would be the acting-out of the uae pel 
whenever possible, and without е 
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Ы. anxiety. 
Fur егы: 
т г һе required to 
atid "the mid relationship between M 
to be аЙ e in life.” Since M tendi 
(Parker Lg to the outside world 
tion: How рә), we must ask this ques- 
to. his pr js thie S's behavior related 
" projective percept ol people? 
the ari serious. question involves 
of нега] lack ol reliable dillerence 
different ne attitudes between such 
phrenics BORSE hospitalized Schizo- 
culty in д Coll Students. Dilh- 
tellectual perk eee patterns of in- 
In similar E was also found 
Ў: та samples (Parker, 1964). 
ternal pa become apparent that ех- 
the insti E d of “the vicissitudes of 
ence) | eem (various levels of experi- 
asare aie the Unconscious and 
Validate d ерип are required to 
M. In the d qualitative meaning of 
Search, q лехі phase of Rorschach re- 
Should A role of concepts like 
Come de ы reversed во that they be- 
10 bein рее variables, їп addition 
Variables considered as independent 
viora] Qr ape by which other be- 
al data are evaluated. 
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Summary: Rorschach 
Pipes for presence of primary 
ы, E and anxiety content. 
E process than sc ondary р 
trend aval dr dub gung 

retinas e M both groups. 
ED na ИШ, that anxiety was gre 
content ee ee than ЕА 
Tren 2 least invaded. by 

o cluster. 


was 
primary 


порана schizophrenia in recent 
phy in d p a large bibliogra- 
factors vim MON relating diverse 
ability О, ONER prognosis and treat- 
reactive wes facet has been the process- 
listories oma where different life 
erence j р rysiologic responsivity. dil- 
tion, pe ene aspects of percep- 
Social ан nervous system pathology. 
Psychoth nperence and even modes ol 

le donee ok have been investigated. 
Schizophrenia see of proces eactive 
leuler's pres seem closely related 10 
Ур cra work on typical anc 
and Bent lizophrenia. Bleuler (191 1) 

orscha үлп (1948) first using the 
lors à Ў i 1, as well as other investiga- 
( "n. yng a variety ol procedure 
Stotsky Ae allner and Winder 1955, 
have d 956, Wittman, 1941, 
Phrenic entified the process SCM” 
adjustm as a person whose primitive 
is el level is easily identified by 
istory si economic and sexua life 
Interact where autistic logic. ailure to 
tipinin with peers and а lack of pre 
ent бат factor in the illness is pres 
Phrenj y in life. The reactive schizo- 
a с has characteristically shown 
and sexual 
an acute 


ade. 

quate soci : 
Mie social, economic 
Sent until the time of 
at the annual 
Psychologica 
i, August 28. 


Py 

sented i 
пее in modified forms 
/ ЗООТ, of the American 
1969 ation, St. Louis, Miss 


responses of 36 process аг 
and secon 
Responses of the proces: 
TOCCSS thought. whe 
e secondary 
noted with 
ater than aggressior 
and in turn was g 
process 


atment Center 

schizophrenics have been 
king, and for oral, anal, 
chizophrenics involved 
the reactive schizo- 
s thinking. A linear 
regard to frequency of content 
1, which was greater than oral, 
In both groups oral 
remaining categories 


nd 23 reactive 
гу process thin 


than primary proc 


ater than anal. 


thinking, the 


of illness. The authors in a 


onset 

previous investigation (Fine and 

Zimet. 1959) have attempted to relate 
i shizophrenia to 


these dimensions of sc 
differences in maturity of the percept- 
ual process as reflected in Rorschach 
responses. This was theoretically tiec 
up with а concept of genetic psycho- 
logy and the psychoanalytic theory о 


thinking- 
The present 
tempt to apply more ¢ 
analytic ego psychology 
standing of the thought pr | 
content expression in two groups of 
schizophrenics identified as process 
reactive. Thought process may 
e from primitive. physiognomic, 
diffuse and syncretic to de- 
ntally advanced, realistic, dif- 
and hiers rchically organ- 
ualized this grada- 
rms of primary 
Secondary 


investigation is an at- 
lirectly psycho- 
to the under- 
ocess and 


and 

rang 
autistic, 
velopme 


and secondary 
process being und 


dicated upon a 
of impulses, 


discharge 
tion and detours appropriate to an 
individual's life situation. It is essen- 


tially reality oriented, reflects and 
maintains a boundary between self and 
nocself. Primary process thinking, on 
the other hand, is organized around 
drive discharge. is indifferent to reality 
and logic, it is fluid, undiscriminating 
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and unreflective. It ignores pue 
and tends to fuse self and eee -— 
like dreams may be composed of c 
densation and displacement, a 
Another aspect of the Rorsc! € 
response process that may be evaluate 
is the drive imagery. One of ш me 
sumptions made in the psychoana ytic 
theory of thinking is that drives are in 
part (also logic and external reality) 
responsible for the organization of all 
thought and perception. Holt points 
out that such imagery is not part of 
goal oriented behavior on the Ror- 
Schach, but there is "evidence that the 
drive is organizing the response . . . 
(Holt and Havel, 1960, р. 271) . For 
the purpose of evaluating the direc- 
tion of the drive five content cate- 
gories devised by Holt are used in this 
study: 1. drives with oral aims, 2. 
drives with anal aims, 3. drives with 
sexual aims, 4. drives with aggressive 
aims and 5, thematic indications of 
guilt and anxiety. 


The basic theme of the present in- 
vestigation is to evaluate the quality 
of thought and thought disorder and 
to study the preferred modes of con. 


tent expression in the two groups of 
schizophrenics, 


Hypotheses: The Specific hypotheses 
be stated as follows: Т, 
schizophrenics will 5 
sponses reflecting primary process 
thinking than reactive schizophrenics, 
2. Reactive schizophrenics will present 
more responses reflecting secondary 
Process thinking than f 
schizophrenics, 3. Withi 
schizophrenic group more primary 
Process level responses 
Process level responses 
Within the reactive 
group, more secondary than primary 
Process responses will be given. 5. In 
the process Schizophrenic Broup there 
will be no difference among the five 
content categories (oral, anal, phallic, 
anxiety, ar as to degree 
of intrusi process think- 


ing. 6. In the react; schizophrenic 
group, oral and 4 


| anal content will show 
less intrusion of Primary process think- 


ing than sexual, anxiety, and agge à 
sion content. 7. On an Index ol uan 
ordered Thinking (IDT) рме 
schizophrenics will receive a ее. 
number of scores than will reactiv 
schizophrenics. 


METHOD 


Subjects: The Rorschach records s 
59 patients were examined: 23 ol these 
were diagnosed as reactive ааа 
phrenics, 36 as process seliizophrenics, 
The patients were all World War : 
veterans who had been admitted to a 
М.А. Psychiatric Hospital over а gua 
year period. All patients with a diag: 
nosis of schizophrenia who had beer 
tested with the Rorschach were р 
cluded in the Study. Patients whose 
diagnosis of Schizophrenia was modi- 
fied by such terms as "latent" or “Бог. 
derline" or where multiple diagnoses 
were involved were excluded. No SUE 
tistically significant. differences were 
noted between the two groups in che 
number of Rorschach responses at 
though there is а two response differ: 
ence, the process group giving a me 
of 9.5 and the reactive group a mea й 
of 7.3 responses. The Wechsler Belle 
vue mean IQs of 102.5 and 105 for ue 
process and reactive sample XESpe 
tively were not significantly differen: 

he mean ages for the process an 
reactive 8Toups were 33.9 and 33.2 an 
the ag 


о 
© ranges were 56 to 19 and 51 t 
19 respectively, 


Process-reactive 
sification о 
phrenia w; 
formation 
of the clini 
patient or 
data. The 


grouping: The ch 
f reactive or process schiz i 
is based on life history е 
alone, without knowledge 
cal symptomatology of t at 
Consideration of any pon 
criteria for process schiz" 
Phrenia involye some of the following, 
early psychological trauma, cen 
Physical illness in the first five years й 
life, difficulties at school, introverte 


ehavior, overprotective ог rejecting 
mother; in adolescence, a lack 9, 
heterosexuality, insidious onset 
Psychosis without 


2 ас ant 
pertinent stress ods 
pital; in adultho0“ 
anoia, little capacity 


lengthy stay in hos 
massive par 
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alcoh " "m 
of rondes) delusions, awareness 
reactive schi self, etc, The criteria for 
developme шулы were: а good 
Psychosis, if it рь ee opad al 
and related 1 occurred, was sudden 
short hospit: ү) pertinent stress. with 
minor nés alization; gn adulthood, 
Spite of КП maid trends, success in 
delusions УВУ, absence of somatic 
the basis. capacity for alcohol, etc. On 
Were pi Ms information subjects 
process and ur dilterentiated into 
by two jud ee live groups (p<.01) 
icians, dor both experienced clin- 
Subjects or ing independently. Those 
plete заря whom there was hot com- 
excluded пель by the judges were 

Rorsel (27 out of 86 patients) . 

апу рт analysis: The method of 
albeit Г orschach protocols follows 
Ner, Bue 7 much modified man- 
Primary ai d method for assessing 
Orschach secondary process in the 
cedure cor (1956, 1960). This pro- 
Ing cate Б ASISks of three groups of scor- 
Plied indi two of which were ap- 
and 9 s study: 1. content variables 
Steer dnd variables. The former 
dominasi takes into account drive 
"esponse " within the content of the 
to deviatio, теген the latter is related 
ig content in the response structure. 
AMG (prima variables deal with primi- 
(secondar ary process) and controlled 
А, ога] в! process) drives related to 
tions, D i nnal, and C. sexual percep- 
any and E К involving. aggressive 
s Xiety d 1ematic indications of 
ponse o d guilt. For example, а re- 
n Card VIII “Looks like some 


Ind 

Primary broken flesh" was scored: 

Бопе Яу aggression: the re 

теве ee upper red areas on HI 
Mid те Ok like a stomach of some 

Process —— -- a score of secondary 
т} ‚ oral, 


she fors 
«ед fogan] categories usually de- 
а Вос} er the qualitative column 
Perceptual ер summary combine the 
d. nse as d. eacus of the re- 
qt unde m as the thought process 
pz Ed oir E Although Holt in- 
Atho o Pathological as well as non- 
gical categories and warne 
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that these categories not be taken 
evaluatively, we have included those 
that reflect. disordered thinking. The 
variables included here are generally 
accepted as pathological and their ap- 
pearance was rated in each protocol. 
They comprised: A. confabulation, B. 
contamination, C. peculiar verbaliza- 
tions, D. fluidity, and E. perseveration 
(this was scored after three like re- 
sponses were given) and to differen- 
ише them from Holt’s variables were 
placed under the label: Index of Dis- 
ordered Thinking ODT). 

A score for any response might com- 
bine level of thought process, area of 
and presence of a perceptual- 
thought disturbance to read, for in- 
stance: Primary process, anal, con- 
[abulation. Not all categories may be 
ü plicable to a response, thus “a but- 
terfly” on Card V would be limited to 
a secondary process score. 

Reliability: The protocols were 
evaluated independently by two scor- 
ers on level of thought and content 
category. The percentage of agreement 
on these scores was 9397. The degree 
of congruence in determining the pre- 
cise category under IDT was Fi 
When no distinction was made among 
the five IDT categories, agreement 


rose to 88%. 


content 


RESULTS 
Process Schizophrenic Group: Proc- 
give 


schizophrenics significantly 


in secondary 


ess 

more primary process thi 

process thinking responses (p<.005) . 
When each of the five content cate- 
gories (oral, anal, sex. anxiety, aggres- 
sion) is examined as. to primary and 
secondary level of thinking there is а 


lifference in the direction 
ar primary process in all categories 
with the exception of the oral re- 
sponses where the significance level is 
at .10 (Table D. Analysis of variance 
reveals significant differences among 
the five content categories when 
rimary and secondary thought levels 
are combined (p trend — .005) 
Ninety-four percent of the variance 
due to content 1s accounted for by a 


significant ¢ 
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] racess Thinking in Schizophrenia 
Primary and Secondary Process Thinking in Schi Ji 


arti Y a: d es "pp 23-1 ату 
Тав I—Process and Reactive Group ts Between Prima \ 
and Secondary Process 


Oral pri. vs. Oral secdy. 
Anal pri. у 
Sex pri. v c 
Aggressive pri. v 
Anxiety pri. v. 

All combined pr 


Aggressive secdy. 
i secdy. 
. and secdy. 


linear trend, so that the frequency of 
anxiety responses is greater than oral, 
which is greater than sex, which in 
turn is greater than anal. Such a linear 
trend is significant at the .005 level 
(using weights of 2, 1, 0, - l2, 

Over and above differences in fre- 
quency of content (oral, anal, etc.) 
and level (primary and secondary) , 
there is an interaction which suggests 
that different amounts of primary 
process are utilized in expressing the 
content variables. Oral and to a lesser 
extent sexual content are less infused 
by primary process thought than the 
anal, anxious and aggressive contents. 
The percentage of responses within 
each category being of primary process 
nature is as follows: Oral — 30, Anal 
— 75, Sex — 66, Aggression — 76, 
Anxiety — 78. 

Reactive Schizophrenic G 
active schizophrenics give 
more secondary th 
responses (p<.005 


roup: Re- 
significantly 
an primary process 
) - When each of the 
five content categories is examined as 
to primary and Secondary thinking 
process, significant differences are in 
evidence within the oral and anxiety 
categories in the direction of secondary 
process thinking, no significant statis. 
tical differences are found in the anal 
and aggression categories (Table ay 

Analysis of variance reve. 
cant differences (p«.01) 


content categories when р 
secondary levels 


als signifi- 


y linear 
quency of anxiety 
ап aggression, aggression 


ап oral, oral greater than 


trends so that the fre 
is greater th 
greater th 


Process Reactive 


1 P 
= 001 
NS 
105 
NS 
025 
0025 


0025 
0025 
0025 


Sex, sex greater than anal. There ia d 
Significant. interaction. between p! 1 
mary and secondary thought leve 
and ‘content category. The perc entip 
of primary process responses yalen 
each of the content categories 1% ai 
follows: Oral: 9, Anal: 33, Sex: 31) 
Aggression: 43, Anxiet | 

Comparison of Process and я 
Schizophrenic Groups: Analysis 8 
varlance reveals that the р 
schizophrenic group produces sign! a 
cantly more primary level thinking 
responses than the reactive schizophre 
nic Broup (p<.001). Conversely ы 
reactive schizophrenic group produc 4 
significantly more secondary level кч 
Sponses than the process schizophren! 
sample (р<.001). 

Аѕ а 
number 


the five 
as 


NEXt step we examined Чы 
of responses given in сас 1 x 
Content areas, without regar М 
to primary and secondary i e 
The results reflected the above d 
ings; in each category the pe 
Broup gives more responses, but Ore 
on anal content is the difference Pac 


tistically significant (р = .05) (5e 
Table Ш). 


When the process and reac aril 
groups are compared on each вин 
Category and level (i.e., oral [ИШ ир 
level, process schizophrenic RIO. 
versus oral primary, reactive Lane 
oral secondary level, process ве, 
phrenic group versus oral seeond? 
level, reactive schizophrenic group. 
the process schizophrenic group P 


tive 


cess H ө: pre 
uces significantly more primary Ре 
cess thinking responses significant © 
yond the 


sd 
5% level of confidence vel 
each of the five primary process le 1: 
content categories as seen on Table 
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Pann H Content. Category t's 
Between Process and 
Reactive Groups” 


Content җ t p 
Oral: 
Ho Reactive 1.39 UN 
Process 1.83 0 in 
Anak Reactive її 5 
Process f Е 
Ses 
CX; Reactive 1,00 
Process 1.39 10 ia 
Appr. 
Ber Reactive 2.00 Ч 
Process 2.69 “н - 
Anges 
"NGC Reactive mun 
Process Bug pes = 
lotat: 
АБ Reactive УЧ 
i G82 US 
Process 9.55 — 5 


"ue 
W ithout 
Process 


regard to primary ог secondary 


Re 

ues reflecting secondary pro- 
tent гна. in each ol the five con- 
erences pe ies show no significant dil- 
Exception etween the groups with the 
Clive mes р; where the pe 
nificantly ivophrenic group gives sig- 

y more (p = .001). 


Pasir HI— Process-Reactive 

uegory Group 
— 

Pri, Pr. eats 
| ргос. 
Secdy. Pr. React. 
Proc. 
React. 


Anal; 
Pn. Pr 
. Proc. 
T dy 
Seedy. Pr. React. 
Sex. 
x: А Proc. 
Pri, Pr 
* . React. 


Seedy. Pr. PES. 
Pri. Pr. С, 
Seedy. Pr. | р: 
Při, Pr. йк. 
ргос. 


TT эү 
Seedy, Рт. React. 


t's for Content € 
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INDEX or. DISORDERED “THINKING 


The records were scored for the oc- 
currence of confabulation. contamina- 
tion, fluidity, perseveration, and pe- 
culiar verbalization. Confabulation 
here is defined as exter ive and arbi- 
trary ssociative elaboration without 
objective support (Schafer 1954, p. 
188). These categories were combined 
into an Index of Disordered Thinking 
(IDT) since there were not enough 
scores to make statistical tests on each 
of the items. In a test of the differences 
of means that was computed between 
the process sc hizophrenic and reactive 
schizophrenic groups on the IDT, the 
process group produced more disor- 
dered thinking than the reactive 
group, significant at the 5°; level of 


confidence. 


DISCUSSION 
ses 1-4 were clearly substan- 
tiated by our findings. Proce schizo- 
yhrenics show a greater disposition 
Шап reactive schizophrenics towards 
more archaic, drive dominant think- 
which energy usually avail- 

adaptive thought functions 


Hypothe 


ing in 
able for 


ategory and Level 


а › 
M : à 
128 1.88 ол 
04 
56 63 ш 
50 287 M 
n 
17 1.00 d 
109 
92 1.70 AR 
EZ 
" 190 NS 
nt 
2.06 2.14 05 
87 
1.28 NS 
5.39 Ol 
384 001 
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is tied up in myth, fantasy, in aggres- 
sive and libidinal conflicts and the 
direct gratification of 
principle. In contrast 
schizophrenics utilize $ 
tent logic, delay, modulation and re- 
ality testing. In other words, there 
is less ego control exhibited in the 
process schizophrenic than in the re- 
active schizophrenic. This is further 
attested to by the results to h 
sis 2:7, namely 
phrenics giv 


the pleasure 
the reactive 
to a greater ex- 


ypothe- 
that process 'schizo- 
€ a significantly greater 
number of responses on the Index of 
Disordered Thinking. In a previous 
Paper (Zimet and Fine, 1959) it was 
Suggested that high genetic level scores 
were similar to secondary process 
thinking, whereas low genetic level 
scores reflected prim 
The results of the 
stantiate these findi 
1959) rawing on the work of Bald- 
win (1955), р 


ner (1948) | 


primary 
sponses and reactive 
giving significantly 
process responses 

In commentin 
far, it 
deficit 


process re- 
schizophrenics 
more secondary 
as seen in Table I. 
findings so 
Psychological 
reater in the 


А ‚ 45 process schizo- 
phrenic whose histories reflect early 


is considerably g 


both groups 
Were accepted for mj 


cessitating a modicu 
ment а 


late the two 


Hypotheses 5 and 6 were not sub- 
*tantiated by our findings, The results 
in fact. raise many more questions 
than they answer, The two h /potheses 
Were based on our thinking tha be- 


Process Thinking in Schizophrenia 


cause of the pervasiveness of ше ve 
turbance of the process ишш 
all five content areas would be heavi y 
invaded by primary process thinking 
whereas the reactive SS ST. 
with later onset of the disturbance ane 
an apparent "good" early : d 
would express most of his distur "i 
thinking in areas other than the pos 
єзї two psychosexual stages. Our 1 | 
sults reveal no such patterns. We finc 
that in both groups oral content S 
least invaded, while anxiety and age 
gression are most invaded by [їипату 
process for both the process and im 
active groups. The degree of e ps 
in both groups is not manifested in E 
continuum, but clusters in the nom 
oral categories. That is, with the E. 
ception of oral content, the rene h 
ing categories show a relatively "E 
degree of primary process PREQRR | 
finding relevant for both patie 
groups, | for 
One meaningful explanation - 
Such results seems to lie in me pe 
sibility that the orality provides E 
Breatest source of gratification aa 
therefore is least open to repe IT 
thought. Such a Statement is direc “1 
counter to a large proportion m PE 
choanalytic writing where the ca P3 
of Schizophrenia is attributed, ж 
large extent, to a very early distu! ii 
mother-child relationship in the mo 
intimate area of contact: feeding: ле 
would be important to return to aui 
life history information to Sepe 
reports of €arly disturbance, bat Sis 
an undertaking is not feasible for 
paper. jro- 
In examining the secondary 11 be 
C655 responses on Table III, it l^ ат 
noted that with the exception O* So- 
xiety, the differences between the Pie 
cess and reactive groups on the ap- 
maining content categories do pons 
Proach statistica] significancc. a sig 
While the Overall results reflect а го“ 
nificant difference on secondary r - 
5 between our two 5? 


cess thinkin, col 
Ples, when separated into the five € 


tent categories, 
area does the q 


Js 
3 
anxi"? 
only in the an ni- 
ifference reach 
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ficance. = ч 
cance, although a trend is noted in 


= an of more secondary pro- 
sah pe group on all com- 
үе E: ` the exception of the anal 
b d a finding reveals the 
кз hee ne of a secondary pro- 

erentiation within content 


categorie 

s when compared to primary 
“ агу 

Process, l l i 


ae mat question to be raised re- 
the five he frequency of responses in 
to ee aie areas without regard 
ete nie Hi and secondary process. 
ally ihi, d interesting and statistic- 
or the ie: significant parallel trends 
Which PE and reactive groups in 
humerous th. responses were more 
qQuentially f ri aggression, and se- 
anal, Wh ollowed by oral, sex and 
Surprise a this finding comes as a 
and ар de preeminance of anxiety 
hospite ession may be a reaction to 
tested se zation, since all patients were 
pital. Rie after arrival at the hos- 
tend ‘the wore be interesting to ex- 
atients pus EFRON to hospitalized 
sc izophre trying diagnoses other than 
Such а sec mm 29 determine whether 
Categories weds cuts across diagnostic 
Changes ; pes also whether this. trend 
ospitaliz: ter a prolonged period of 
alization. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Levinson, D. J., & Gallagher, E. B., 
Patienthood in the Mental Hos pital, 
Boston: Houghton Miflin Co., 1964, 
xvii, 265 рр. 


During the period of data collection 
this work. both authors were а! 
for Sociopsychological Rese: 


for 
the Center 
arch of the Massa- 


chusetts Mental Health Center where Dr, 
Levinson remains to date as the Director. Dr, 
Gallagher 


has subsequently moved to the 
Kentucky College of Medicine's Department 
of Behavioral Science, While the former de- 
scribes himself as а sociologically oriented 
psychologist, the latter is identificd as а 
Psychologically oriented sociologist. 
their conjoint. efforts have 
hope, a work of social 
est sense, 


Thus, 
produced, they 
psychology in the tru- 
To accomplish this end, 
freely on concepts 
various fields of so 
chology, 


they draw 
and illustrations from the 
ciology, 
psychoanalysis 


The task which 
selves is one Which has received increasing 
attention. in Psychiatric circles in the past 
twenty years: How does one view himself as 
he assumes the role of a Person with a men- 
tal or emotional illness! Speculative 


anthropology, psy- 
and Psychiatry, 


the authors set for them- 


articles 
and Papers have appeared in journals and at 
meetings in increasing. numbe But it is 
тате that a careful, 


Systematic 
is donc look 
it were. Levinson 
attempted just this, and have succeeded 
to a rather high degre Granted, thes 

their investigation to patier 

pital (and a rather speci 
that, as will be hoted below) | but the study 
has merit in its pioneering мер towards a 
rigorously designed investigation of an ex- 
tremely complex, ре intimate, and 
significant subject. An important the 
the book is the Position. that 
patient in а menial hospital 
add. in an outpatient 
pend one in some kind 
apeutic, state of anim 
pital (or 


and empirical 
ing “from the 
and Gallagher 


piece of research 
inside out" as 
have 


limit 
uts in a mental hos- 
l mental hospital at 


s in 
to become a 
(or, T would 
setting) does not sus- 
of lifeless, albeit ther- 
ation; rather 
therapy) experience 
dynamic and continuing part 
Further, to be truly ther: 
Ob dynamic 


the hos- 
is an ongoing, 
of one's life, 
apcutic in the 


sense 

Personality change, the patient 

must view his patienthood in this way 

though not all do, of course), i 
As an 


introduction 19 the 
ün greater perspective. on 
pital as а contexi 


^ study and to 
the mental hos- 
for patienthood 


the au- 


thors describe the hospital as a quasi-bt oa 
cratic: community, comparing their cone p 
tion to that of Goffman's total пшнш 
a highly self-contained and SR t 
ganization such as the prison. menta s 
pital, monastery, concentration сар» has 
The authors agree that such a CODN iar 
valuc, but that it is too limited. 1 hey PCs 
а comparative desciiption including per n 
eral hospital, prison. and residential en 
Ihe mental hospital then becomes a i pi 
peutic-educatiz System, and role 
tienthood is seen as а kind of career or 


М иге 
in which patient-student-inmate 
combined. Thus 


“corrective 


aspects a 
truer, multifaceted picture 
of the mental patient begins to emerge. we 
In the next section then, the authors vibe 
on the main focus of the hook, namely d 
patients. themselves and what Gom prises n 
tienthood, The study was carried out at Йот» 
Massachusetts Mental Health ешге, а 
merly the Boston Psychopathic pc 
Мае operated. facility of 120 beds, п hera 
with the Harvard Medical School. The АОВ 
peutic ideology is strongly pahane о 
“pecially among the large Se ee 
Psychiatric residents, though there is о the 
gree of eclecticism represented in some i ihe 
more biologically oriented members 0 зм 39 
psychiatrie staff. Research ше ihe 
Strongly entrenched and highly valued | ма! 
hospital зо that for both patients тар. ШП” 
the fact of the present study was neithe 
usual nor particularly threatening. :nvolved 
The first Phase of the research Sa rere 
several months of intensive “fieldwork” 1 


de 


senior 


‚ of 

А ions” һу опе 

Viewing and ward "bull sessions" by nstruc 
> * co 

the Investigators, followed by the с 

tion and 


ient 
refinement of a 116-item admin, 
Role-Conception Inventory, This anes ied for 
istered to 100 patients evenly SEIEN till 
Sex. The results. w e then factor апа ^an 
and what follows 
most readable presentations 1 have 
tered of some fairly complex statistic: al dis 
ipulations, In. no way can the SARUA e 
cussions be construed as esoterically 19 { 


Cal nor oriented toward 
than the 


f > sarvest á 
is one of the cle encoun 


1 aman 


any “specialty dim n 
intelligent, informed reader W 
social science background, 
The factor analysi 
mary 
thor: 


‚рїї 
resulted in three E 
and four fusion factors which dpi 
then deal with in logically clear. € 5i 1 

cally sound fashion to derive such viti val 


an ide 
tient questions as “What constitutes 2 
mental 


hospital and 


al 
an ideal menta 
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tieng”, = у i 

mie In what wavs is the hospital good 
AH lor mer" "What is wron 
Vhat is the wav 


with mer", 
What do 


to recovers: 


net i н 
"ie їп my everyday hospital lifer”, and 
ШШ, ү i other patients. lik” they me 
able to determi 
p mine "ir : 
kind of ic hom their data the 


role-conceptions adapted by their 


sample 
е E 
pte of patients as answers to these ques- 


tions i 
and thus as wavs of developing their 


Career d 

©- W the hospital, Finally, they move 

ед theoretical position to tease out the 
Personality factors (as contrasted. with 


Psychop; n 
is Pathology; which would be reflected in 
Particular role 


Patient 4: à " 
Шау Jakes in living out his patienthood, 
theoretical” personality factors аге 


усходне 

eth “бй further through correlating them 

the i tonality measures, and 
Merminglin 

ality, role 


“conception or stance the 


then noting 
§ of social class with per- 
might bo солори and hospi 1 career. 
able i “ж ш there is consider- 
Social а, compli ted influence from 
Conception aes personality, age, and role 
Own Soclal-pr meee as from the hospital's 
thig hice Um milieu in determining 
equally (6 ait ie Conclusions seem to apply 
the АЕ ай uations in "real life” outside 

" Spital as well as in 


authors 


Son, 


As 


its. confines. 
f are not 
ing i Mited character 
! particular 
Expected qo 


remiss in pointing 
of their work, not- 
that role-conceptions might 


d o be Sow: i i 
4 Shall, exclusi e considerably diferent in 
the opposite Asie Private hospital—or at 
Prima np € estreme in th "y large, of 
marily very large, often 


custodial state 
© lifehood, is a 
and ever 


institutions, Patient- 
highly complex, in- 
changing existential di- 


Mood, Lik 
dividual 
emi 


As 
White 10100, the book is very 
ae !t becomes quite technic: 
ii U esoteric I here 
Ji m i 
i Othe transition 
ШШШ 
the stud 
cism, 


readable, and 
al at times, it 
could have been 
ЖҮ between She fi st more 

С оп of hospital milieu апа 
Y proper, but this is a minor criti- 


The 

he greatest 
З those 
and espec 


appeal, of course, should be 
Operating in the hospital setting. 
rt those with a research “bent.” 
dive sc ae so stimulate curiosity and a de- 
differe dy patienthood in settings with a 

nt milicu and therapeutic orientation 
the one in question, And for the non- 
a Ee clinician it should serve as 
eae der of the multiple sources of influ- 

on the patient's behavior and concept 


If above and beyond his indivi 
iS. ) s individual 
Psychopathology. 


to 


than 


9f himse 


А While there is 
Wo appendices d 


a large bibliography and 
ribing the Patient Role- 
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Inventory and the factor an- 
alvtic data, there is, surprisingly, no index 
a major omision in any 


Conception 
technical work, 
it seems to me. 


CLIFTON J. Савети, Pid. 

Los Angeles State Mental Hygiene Clinic 
“at No. Vermont Ave. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90029 


Sampson, Harold; Messinger, Shel- 
don L.; and Towne, Robert D. 5‹ hizo- 
phrenic Women: Studies in Marital 
Crisis. New York: Atherton, 1961, pp. 
174 + xiv, $4.95. 


This is a multidisciplinary exploration of 
i “sequence of organization-disorganization- 
reorganization" in the lives of married. schi- 
women. Of the authors, Sampson 
sociologist, the 


zophrenic : 
is a psychologist. Messinger | 
late R. D. Fowne a psychiatrist. 

The book contains seven chapters and an 
appendix. sandwiched between es 
chapter (introducing the conceptual Шш 
work and approach) and the чик clap: 
ter containing conclusions and cg SABA 
are five chapters bases gely E Lee 
articles published previously by the : E 
ts the flavor of a hook ot year 
the threads of continutty ave 
The appendix is 


wed kk 


One thus ge 
ings, although 
Clearly evident throughout. 


brief case histories, 


the repository for 
women, 
ch 


married 
institution 
was мис one member of 
the research. team at. during, and after insti- 
tutionalization, Most information was ob- 
tained [rom them. Husbands and other adult 
family were also sources ot material, as were 
institutional personnel, available records, 
local professional people, and шиш 
agencies. The team depended most on a 
semi-structured” interview for data, more 
than 10.000 typed pages worth. "M 
focussed. on examination of longitudinal see 
quences xd interaction patterns, xav ше 
hope this descriptive approach mig venis 

marital constellations and 
stigation. 


Subjects. were seventeen 
new admissions t0 a stue 
d intensively by 


alysis 


developmental or mi 
crises worth future. inve 

Thr groups were identified, Опе family 
constellation was composed of women who 
had difficulty separating themselves from a 
relationship with figures. 
1 life was characterized by vacil 


symbiotic mother 


rh marit 
lation. between husband and mother. Crises 
evolved from this vacillation (N "n 
second cluster was made up of women with 
identilication problems. Their crises centered 
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about such events аз replication of child- 
hood traumata in their own adult lives or 
anniversary reactions to carlier cvents (N = 
6). The third group consisted of unclassified 
cases, that is, women whose marital crises or 
development did not lend 
categorization (N = 7). 


themselves to 


Institutional course and treatment seemed 
unrelated to descriptive category. Neither 
was followup outcome, although there was 
some suggestion that women in the first 
group tended to grow less maternally de- 
pendent following their schizophrenic epi- 
sode. Also of interest—and evidently unre- 
lated to category—was the case with which 
some women settled into the patient role. 
This has been commented upon elsewhere 
(cf. Kaplan, 1964), and is an observation 


with philosophical as well as psychological 
implications. 


Briefly, that covers format and findings. 
What were this reviewer's reactions to the 
study? They were a mixture of admiration 
and disappointment, with the latter 
Stronger етопоп. 
aims of the 
detailed 


the 
One can only admire the 


authors. There is great need for 
investigations of family 
and marital interactions—but one 1 

their scientific nonchalance, In the name of 
the “descriptive method of the social 
ences" (although their book y 


à set of summary statements and inferences 
than “descriptive”) 


1 » the authors disregarded 
basic canons of scientific method, such as re- 
liability and validity. They depended on a 


relations 
must decry 


sci- 
was much more 


Book Reviews 


“semi-structured” interview for most of their 
data, but one never sees substantial sampl 
nor is there evidence of reliability checks. 
For validity, опе is again dependent on their 
highly subjective assessments. ‘They cite a 
сгерапсісѕ between recorded information an : 
verbal statement, differences they resolved by 
taking the word of the respondent in some 
instances, accepting the record as valid in 
others. One must agree with a recent TC 
view Granted that these writers may have 
been insightful observers and their analyses 
penetrating; nevertheless, their broad gen: 
cralizations still issue from an N= 1.-- 
(Gurel, 1964) . 


"s, 


Somehow, the encounter between aen 
ander the Great and Diogenes comes e 
А d 
mind. Remember how Alexander 


Diogenes what favor he could do for him. 
and Diogenes said Alexander could stop 
blocking his light? In the present instance» 
the authors set up illumination as a goal- 
The problems indicated, plus other uncon- 
trolled sources of possible error, make one 
unsure whether they did not inadvertently 
emulate Alexander as much as Diogenes: 
Hence this reviewer's disappointment. 


Pau С. DASTON 
Univ. of Maryland 
College Park, Md. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEW INSTRUMENT 


The Braverman-Chevi 


d і gny Auditory Projec- 
eM E 15 à new instrument developed 
C'inical auspices, It is v avai 
DE 5 s. now available 
qualified Е 


Psychologists free of charge for 


B TM n 
Toad validation studies, 


It is in three parts: the 
Ne English cq 
Sequences, * 


I artifacts sequences, 
‘ ]uivalents and the sound-effects 
Гаре playing speed is 
at provisional 
„Ure is essentia 
TAT. 


manual is available, Pro- 
illy the same as with the 


A T Л 
‘Address Inquiries to Dr, Milton D. Graham, 


rector — А 
of Research American Foundation 


Ог the Blind Ir 
' » nC, 15 West 16th Street, New 
ork, N. Y. 10011, 5 th Street, New 


BLACKY PICTURES 


acky materials, including cartoons, 
» Inquiry booklets, record blanks, and 
h Scoring guide, are now being pub- 
exclusively by: 


АП Bla 
Manual 
Tesearc| 

isheq 


Psychodynamic Instruments 

Box 199] 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 
Copies of 
Studies ut 
‘ble With 


à recently compiled bibliography of 
ilizing the Blacky Pictures are avail- 
out charge from the above address. 


ү NTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
оът Sixth International Congress for the 
heig а and other Projective Tests will be 
965 'n Paris from the 22nd to 26th of July, 
5 at de р 
CUm, n e Pédagogique — 29, Rue 


Toss i 
direa information about this congress and for 
5 eons for pre enting papers, write to Dr. 
пе 0 та-апіпозѕ, ecretary General, 7 Ave- 


nue T. ә 
pO l'rudaine, Paris, 9, Francc. 


RORSCHACH WORKSHOPS 
—SUMMER, 1965 
p Western Reserve University announced 
MO WORKSHOPS IN THE RORSCHACH 
МЕТНОР, conducted by Dr. Marguerite R. 
tz, Professor of Psychology. 


Workshop I (June 14 through 18), BASIC 
PR зн ; BC n 
 RINCIPLES. Technique of administration. 


"Undamentals of scoring. Psychological sig- 


nificance of test variables, Introduction to in- 
terpretation. 


Workshop H (June 21 through 25), 
VANCED CLINICAL. 
Review of ne 


AD- 
INTERPRETATION, 
r developments in test. inter- 
pretation, Analysis of cases representing a 
wide variety of disorders, 


For further information, write to West- 
ern. Reserve University, Division of General 
Studies, Rorschach Workshops, Baker Build- 
ing Room 122, Cleveland, Ohio 44106. En- 
rollinent is limited. 


TRAINING IN THE RORSCHACH 
METHOD 
SUMMER SCHOOLS PROGRAMME: 
AUGUST, 1965 
Consultant and Senior "Tuto 
THEODORA ALCOCK, F.B.P 
Vice-President, British Rorschach Forum, 
Fellow, Society for Projective Techniques, 
U.S.A 
VHE. : ISTANCE OF 
COLLEAGUES 
(a) Introductory 9th - 13th August, 1965 
Lectures on theory, administration, scor- 
principles of interpretation, 


WITH 


ing and і 
Case demonstrations and group discus- 
sions, Study of normal and patholog 


Rorschach material. 


(b) Intermediate With Wih Augusi, 165 


Continuation of introductory comise, 
with more emphasis on principles and 
practice of interpretation, on valida 
of data and on special liclds of app! 
tion. 


(с) Advanced 23rd - 27th August, 1965 


Lectures and group discussions on ad- 
vanced interpretation, and diffe tial 
diagnosis. Interpretative study of case 
material of various types, using the psy- 
chogram, together with sequence an- 
alysis. Problems of scoring and evalua- 
tion, etc. 


The groups at each level are confined. to 
a small number working approximately 6 
hours a day from Monday to Friday 
sive, beginning each day at 10 a.m. 


inclu- 


Members of all groups invited to send 
for discussion their own с; records, (if pos- 
sible typed), before the cour: start, 
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t 1512 

Fees. & guineas for each course, 151/, 
guin for two consecutive weeks. 
g 

application is requested: 


The Secretary. 
Tavistock Institute of 
Human Relations, 


3. Devonshire Street, London, W.1 


Note: Professional qualification in psychiatry 
or psychology is a prerequisite for 
membership of all courses, 


WORKSHOP 
Department of Psychology 
The University of Chicago 
Summer 1965 
TWO WORKSHOP SEMINARS 
IN THE RORSCHACH TEST 
I. Basic Data: The Patient's Responses. How 
these are scored. The Psychological meanings 
of the test's variables, Their patterning into 
a unit personality. Demonstration: a patient 


in Billings Hospital. Daily, June 21-25, 1965, 
(Psychology 479; 14 С.) 


П. Advanced Interpretation, Psychological 


growth, arrest, regression over the age span, 
The Younger child, Adolescent Crisis, Ir- 
resolvable conflict in adults, Suicide, Storm 
over a marriage, Treatment goals. Daily, June 
28-July 2, 1965. (Psychology 473; и, C) 

Dr. S. J. Beck w 
Enrollment in e 
For information 
Rorschach Workshops 
chology, University 
Illinois 60637, 


ill conduct both seminars, 
ach is limited to 


50 students, 
and 


applications, write 
» Department of Р 
of Chicago, 


to: 
sv- 


Chicago, 


WORKSHOP IN 
ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Contributions of the C, Б. Jung approach 
to clinical work in Psychology will be ex- 
plored by five leading Jungian specialists at 
one of the most Vital conferences planned 


biennially by University of California Exten- 
sion, Los Angeles. Schedy 


ed for July 4. July 
16, 1965, the significant “Introduction to 
Analytical Psvchology for Clinicians” Confer- 
ence will take pl 


ace in the sce 
Conference 
California 


nic Setting of 


the Asilomar Grounds in Pacific 


Grove, 


Prompted by the 
attendees at 
Unive 


enthusi 
the three prev 
tsitv Extension has on 
@ program which will dr. 
and supervisors in 
clinical Psychology 
ship 


astic critiques of 
vious conferences, 
ce again planned 
aw together teachers 
graduate departme 

or in re: 
training centers who 


nts of 
sidency or intern- 


Wish to include 


Announcements 


competent information about the Jungen 
techniques to clinical work in their progra 
Since Jung's death in 1961, his work 
attracted increasing interest, The er 
draws upon the broad Porte i 
experts in the field of Jungian pave үте 
including the following staff members: e 
Klopfer, Ph.D., forme y clinical prenso 77: 
psychology, UCLA; Alma А. Paulsen, ue of 
Jungia | analyst, New York, board a ] 
the New York Institute for Analytica 
chology; Max Zeller, Dr, jur., Jungian is 
and training analyst, Los Angeles; Ма ma 
Spiegelman, Ph.I Jungian analyst. Los e] 
geles, lecturer in psychology, UCLA une 
William Alex, M.D., graduate, С, G. Jt 


San 
Institute, Zurich, Jungian 
Francisco. 


analvst, 


г the 
In setting down the ultimate aims for b 
specialized program, Dr, Klopfer, „е 
act as the Conference coordinator, A il 
“The workshop can help set mea ime 
goal during the current efforts in Tea hie 
the training of clinical psychologists. ее 
responsible for the training should | iig 
what thc contributions of Jungian а 
are, and what are those special Чї x 
Which are resistant to any other kinc 
treatment, especially psvchiatrics.”” vase 
The Conference consists of three dm 
of 20 hours « ich and all participants а 
the entire program, 


sp roll- 
Deadline for filing applications for PAM 
ment is May 15, 1965. Enrollment is uh or 
to persons with Ph.D. or M.D, degre anc 
equivalent in professional PERRA be re- 
consent of the staff, Applications wil licants 
viewed in the order received and арр" 
will be notified immediately thereafter. 
Further information and 
are available at the Department ee cnet 
Sciences, University of California кк 
Rm. 1355 СВА. Los Angeles, California. 


n. 


5 
INTERNSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIP 
IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOG 


ocior 


А Post-d 
Pre-doctoral Internships and Post now 


Fellowships in ical Psychology orit 
available at the Pa. branch of the e li A 
Schools, a group of residential treatme та 

medial education and rehabilitation pre: 
located in suburban Philadelphia, The T 

Eram covers a full-time 12-month pe 

intensive training. and emphasis on en 
standing problems of and work with D. chil 
retarded and/or emotionally disturbet | sag 
dren, adolescentis and young adults prese ygt- 


t 
al adi 
Problems of learning and of personal 


^ 


rss 


Announcements 


Tos А 
nent, Devereus is approved for doctoral in- 
ership taining in clinical and in counseling 
asc) " а : Kcu Ж 

Psychology by the Education and Training 


Boar f s 
roard of the American Psychological Asso- 
“ation. 


Supervised 
Clinical 
Nostics, 
remedial 


multidisciplinary training and 
eSperience is offered in. psychodiz 
Psycho-educational evaluations and 
АШЫ ткаш, psvchoanals tically -ori- 
А , Individual and group. psychotherapy, 
siu, related research. Experience is pro- 
tiim by Я, member of an orthopsych atric 
chase К СА iise conferences, in milicu 
habilis Lc treatment and ye 
рес аа HERES and in administrative 
Viser Neh ditional opportunit 
Patient 
lion 


s for super- 
al experience are offered in the out- 
.. Program of mental health consulta- 
JN үтеп services provided by 
eng | te local public schools. Summer 
. Sto treatment camps in Maine may 


possible, 
MS must be US, citizens, Preference 
l'raini Siven to pre-doctoral applic 
wini ipe s jS 
DS stipends ranging from 52,400 to 


56.000 
as Wel] 


(33,600 is tax е 
б as housing allowances, 

Чоп pr Formation апа training applica- 
"lati oe S are available from Dr. Henry 
Жн Ди e adt of Draining. the Devereux 
А aton Institute for Re rch and Train- 
Devon, Ра, 19333, Tel: 215 MUrray 


are available, 


BOOKS FOR REVIEW 


following 
you 
2s assume 
Write to 
Over, ору 

„ет, S170 
Cali, 90028, 
‚ Abt E 
Кар 


books are available for re- 
would like to review one and 
the responsibility of doing so. 
Necutive Editor, Bertram R. 
Live Oak Dr. Los Angeles, 


E. & Riess, B. F 
Sychology. Vol, VI. 
ini, R, T. 


. Progress in Clin- 


Methods of group psycho- 
e "ench, Т, М. & Fromm, Erika. Dream in- 
TPretation, 


Sey OS L. Principles of clinical psychol- 


_ Vernon, Р, È. 
Critic. 


Personality Assessment; A 
al surve 


Wolstein, p 


3. Transference, Second Edition. 
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VOLUMES 1-10 


We take pleasure in informing you that we 
are presently reprinting Volumes 1-10 of the 
JOURNAL OF PROJECTIVE TECH- 
NIQUES AND PERSONALITY ASSESS- 
MENT, which have long been out of print 
and are in great demand, This reprint, which 
undertaken by arrangement with the 
original publisher, will now enable sou to 
complete vour holdings, 


was 


Available Spring 1965 
Volumes 1-10, New York 1936-1946 
5130.00 
100.00 
11.00 


Cloth bound set 
Paper bound set 
Per volume, paper bound 
Kindly Address orders and inquiries to: 
JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 
111 Fifth Avenue 
New York. N. Y. 10005 


DUES 


Annual dues for membership in the Society 
are now duc. If you have not already taken 
care of this, please do it now. 

Address payments to the Society for Pro- 
jective l'echniqu Inc., 1070 E. Angeleno 
Ave.. Burbank, Calif. 91501. 


CASE STUDY 


Ihe most recent clinical case study assem- 
bled by the Society for Projective l'echniques 
is available as a monograph for training and 
educational purposes in the area of modern 
approaches to personality assessment, The 
Case of El. an 81 page monograph, includes 
the protocols of a broad spectrum of projec- 
tive and non-projective tests of personality, 
interests, abilities and values (Edwin 
Shneidman): a biography of the patient (Eve- 
Ivn Hooker) ; an assessment of the psychologi- 
cal aspects of vocational choice and work 
dynamics (Bertram. R. Forer) : blind an- 
alysis of the tests (Mortimer M. Meyer) ; ‘The 
MAPS test. (Reuben Fine) ; А Psycho-Logical 
approach to the analysis of test data (Edwin 


S. Shneidman): and a commentary on the 
tase of El (Henry А. Murray), 
Ihe case of El is lable at per 


copy from the Society for Projective Tech- 
niques, 210 E. Wilson Ave., Glendale, Cali- 
fornia 91206. 
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EDITORIAL 


I am grateful to the membership of 
the Society for Projective Techniques 
& Personality Assessment, Inc. for 
naming me to the post of Executive 
Editor of this Journal. In undertak- 
ing this exciting and difficult enter- 
prise, I wish to express my gratitude 
to my friend and predecessor, Bert 
Forer, for patiently instructing me 
in the details of the operations. It is 


a real privilege to follow in his foot- 
steps. 


l am happy to announce a top 
notch group of staff editors who have 
accepted appointment or reappoint- 
ment under the present regime. I am 
especially happy to announce that 
Jeanne Reitzell will continue to serve 
as Associate Executive Editor in 
charge of business management, and 
that Max Reed will serve as Associate 
Executive Editor in charge of the 
Book Review Section. It will be a 
pleasure to all of us to continue our 
association with Mr. Schramm, our 
printer. 


The name of the Journal was re- 
cently lengthened to the J 


ournal of 
Projective Techniques & Personality 
Assessment. This implies quite clear- 
ly that the content of the Journal will 
encompass all material reley 


ant to the 


field of personality assessment. Ls 
though the bulk of the articles ued 
mitted will undoubtedly deal with E 
dividual research projects, we WO! : 
like to encourage the submission sa 
other types of articles as well, 4 
views of research in a given arca р 
he very welcome. Theoretical ae 
in the area of personality pen 
will be appreciated if they are а a 
inal and stimulating. Articles o the 
terest to the profession, such as 195 
lead article in this issue, will аы), 
be of interest, Case studies, il re 
contain some original approach f 
are presented with particular E ii 
lence, will find themselves welcome 
the Journal. PTT. 

If anyone wishes to write letter? es 
the editor, comment on the eae 
or book reviews, or otherwise a 
the readers of this Journal, wring 
ation will be given to the рир" ec 
ol such material. As may be n Bre 
from the above, our policy Ww! aah 
flexible and will emphasize the Чап 
ity of each contribution rather bà 
any particular format or conte wi 

I sincerely hope that all of Le а 
enjoy reading the Journal as ү EX 
I expect to enjoy serving as iU 
ecutive Editor. 


WALTER С. KLOP 


prr, PHD: 


IN MEMORIAM 


DR. WALTER MORGENTHALER 
April 15, 1882 — April 1, 1965 


TI 
a hough he was comparatively little 
orschach E his native Switzerland, 
т 1 e hun and Rorschach 
а lastine oe the world owe 
thaler oo to Walter Morgen- 
nostik or | rout whom the Psychodiag- 
orschach р younger friend Hermann 
seen print oe never would have 
tain und erono the troubled, uncer- 
after the a ed depressed years 
thing but TES M orld War it was any- 
publisher ч, simple matter to find a 
Proven w wamp to accept a still un- 
Schach aa with ten or more (Ror- 
hat wer Bi intended fifteen), plates 
Means of expensive and, with the 
feeding] y. that time, technically eN- 
ing осе to reproduce. Lead- 
Postwar G Aers in then impoverished 
or dema UAE had turned it down 
Number nded such reduction in the 
Could n of plates that the author 
edito; T agrec. Morgenthaler, as the 
plieq Pie h series of "Studies in Ap- 
Д Ку for the newly founc- 
defune uresome and soon afterward 
itche, Swiss publishing house of 
Merit ‚ recognized early the unique 
of Rorschach's discovery and 
ainst it through its publication 
DE reluctance of the 
iimself, a reluctance that 1s 
tandable to a degree when it 
ized that Rorschach at first 
Script t submit a completed mantu- 
Only позай the Psychodiagnostik 
Bentha hl its acceptance in what Mor- 
aler himself called “ап incredi- 


Ы 

Y Short time" : : 

State p time", but in an unfinished 

d^ then became impatient when 
more slowly 


tha, Printing proceeded 
Warned. expected, as if inwardly fore- 
Mo, ct of his death a year later. 
the'Renthaler (1954) has describe 

Poy ttle for the Publication of the 
Жү, '9diagnostik" in a paper rea in 


Tic] 
T Б н 
at commemorative meeting for 


Rorschach's seventieth birthday in 
1954, and has also left us an account 
of the brief time they worked together 
in the University Psychiatric Clinic 
Waldau, Bern, from July, 1914, to 
October, 1915 (Morgenthaler, 1958) 
During this year, some while before 
the Psychodiagnostik was conceived 
Rorschach eagerly gathered material 
psycho- 


regarding certain abstruse, 
pathologically highly interesting sects 
of the Canton of Bern and their 


Morgenthaler shared his in- 
aced his own collection of 
the sects at his friend’s 
ade use of them for 
published mono- 
1927). Another 
is in the artistic 


founders. 
terest and pl 
material about 
disposal, who m 
his posthumously 
graph (Rorschach, 
interest Wi 


common 
production of psychotic patients. This 
time it was Rorschach who aided 


nthaler in forming a collection 
that is still preserved in the Waldau 
Psychiatric Museum. In this respect as 
in many others, Morgenthaler was far 
ahead of his time. His monograph on 
the Waldau patient Adolf Woelfli 
(Morgenthaler, 1921) was among the 
first. few serious studies of schizo- 
phrenic art and antedated Prinzhorn's 
classical book by two years. From the 
first down to the most recent (8th) 
edition of Rorschach's Psychodiagnos- 
tik in its original German in 1962 
Morgenthaler was its editor, enriching 
the original slender volume bit by bit 
through the addition of Rorschach’s 
osthumous paper “Zur Auswertung 
des Formdeutversuchs", of Bohm's 
tables, of a bibliography of the Ror 
schach literature (up to 1954), and 
finally of his own excellent “Introduc- 
tion to the Technic of Rorschach’s 


Psychodiagnostik". 


Morgenthaler's grandparents wer 
well-to-do farmers in the Canton i 
T [9] 


Morge 
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Bern. On their farm, where he spent 
much of his youth, he learned to milk 
and to mow hay and acquired a local 
reputation for his ability to deal pes 
the most troublesome horses anc 
steers. In that soil he remained rooted 
throughout his long life. His father, 
a surveyor and engineer, was later 
elected Cantonal Councillor, and so 
the family moved to the city of Bern 
when Walter Morgenthaler was fif- 
teen years old. His decision to study 
medicine was made early, When а 
ready in the clinical years of training 
he fell victim to an impairment of 
hearing that never left him. In those 
days laboratory methods were of smal- 
ler importance, and auscultation 
counted as one of the peaks of medical 
art. Morgenthaler doubted his ability 
to continue, but was encouraged by 
the leading Bernese internist Sahli 
and did so. When his student. col- 
leagues insinuated that the son of a 
Cantonal Councillor, even if hard of 
hearing, had nothing to fear in the 
examinations at the University of 
Bern, Morgenthaler indignantly and 
characteristically transfered to Zue- 
rich and finished his medical degree 
there. He turned to psychiatry imme- 
diately. After working on the stalls of 
various mental hospitals in Switzer- 
land and Germany, including a short 
period with Kraepelin in Munich, he 
returned to a senior position (Ober- 
arzt) at the Waldau in 1918 and a few 
years later was lecturer on the medical 
faculty of the University of Bern, 

Morgenthaler’s Way seemed paved 
for a promising academic career. In 
1920 he became director of the private 
sanatorium 


for nervous diseases at 
Muenchenbuchsee near Bern, but re- 


tained his lectureship, The 
point was 1991. Repre 
Swiss mental hospital 
had received no 
to then, 


turning 
sentatives of the 
attendants, who 
formal tr 
approached the С 
of Directors of Ment 
the request for regul 
à periodical for 
The request 


aining up 
tonference 
al Hospitals with 
ar courses and for 
their information, 
Was rejected. At first al- 
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most alone, Morgenthaler p aei 
ed the attendants’ cause, got Al di- 
cepted both by the dau рина 
rectors and the health autho me 
wrote the first training [ӨЛ sae 
conducted in 1927 the first e A 
tions lor psychiatric гет writ 
founded, edited and himsel ols- 
much of the still flourishing Tafit 
sional magazine for Swiss Fakes 
nursing personnel “Die КР АШ 
Пере”, The embittered рш come 
he met, and overcame, dl back- 
prehensible against the politica mions 
ground of the time, when labor rights 
were battling for their members lovies 
and every organization of emp ocitl 
was feared and hated as “red m in- 
ism". In the crossfire between Е l him 
stitutional directors, who labellec ene 
a "socialist", and the nung not 
ployees. for whom he was ар was 
radical enough and by whom ^X edly 
derided as a "capitalist", he don ап» 
pursued the way of ин Eee 
with the goal of ensuring P jent 
qualified care for his mental P forgot 
Those early battles are all but exent 
ten. Morgenthaler's succ Textbook 
plified by the fact that his 930) now 
of Psychiatric Nursing (19: Dé and 
in its seventh edition, mann by 


себі” 
aship 
» psy 


: ther “er 

dogma, Morgenthaler, MEL 
Rorschach, Bleuler, and ive (ле 
freud is 
гө Ph 
agait 
аш uri 
S a 
pie“ 
uy её“ 


his "Tris 


Ti 
hc 


е Е е 

: at were y ar 
espousal of two causes that p and use 
ly contested forty vears s of €? 
now accepted as a matte 


K. W. Basn 


ше ih prospects for an ol- 
ee lir Re 
in е uis position of Director 
{бү iat t ienbuchsee and took the 
ous ein a exceptional and courage 
рейс р. Ё peus а psychothera 
he wed sil practice in Bern. In this 
duced E а active, though on a re- 
his death, Ton to a few weeks before 
tà lon P ше high office was denied 
decades e ddl: and remained for 
ure dn Sy Yespectetl and honored fig- 
Psychiatry 3 and Central European 
ong and c; к шы whose judgment, 
nounced carefully weighed, then pro- 
Was soi in a few pregnant words, 

on "ught and regarded. 
in ere Morgenthaler, conservative 
accept an us though always ready to 
Serving ns urther what he found de- 
the stru ice the new, belriended 
Psychol UR young profession ol the 
Psychiatrie o as he had that of the 
Sition j E nurses, not without oppo- 
When FEM his medical colleagues. 
intensiv, | Second World War came. 
Made M propagandistic efforts. were 
German spe; NIA Germany to entice 
into men ee Swiss psychologists 
орїса] ш ership in German psycho- 
SWer w: Socteties, Morgenthaler’s an- 
oic; as to found the 5w ; Psycho- 
Cholog; Association, embracing psy 
Sted ime апа _psychologically inter- 
Man ЗЕЙНЕ, French and Ger- 
essione 4 ing members. ol both pro- 

get г d one organization. With 
lark C. G. Jung he founded in 
SD Pinte: year 1942 the Swiss Journa 
ES = ne Applied Psychology (now 
of 21 year under the editorship 
Meili) as organ of the Associa- 
may 0" Many years he was chair- 
th ld the Rorschach Commission 0 
st iden ciation, trained numberless 
Whig. f$ in the Rorschach method, о 
ter, At he was an acknowledged mas- 
Plon d signed not a few of the di- 


la 
the 


lio, 


At the granted by the Commission. 
‘chach Second International Ror- 
Schach, that the Swiss Ror- 
1952 \ ssion held in Bern 1m 
^o; Гогвепћајег together with 

Isteri, Friedemann, and t^e 
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ky ek x the Interna- 

schi Society, four years 
later the Rorschach Archive, which is 
domiciled in the University Library 
of Bern. Though handicapped by in- 
creasing deafness and infirmities of 
age, he never lost interest in science 
art, and the world about him and a 
the ripe age of eighty undertook a 
trip to Istanbul, from which he re- 
turned full of enthusiasm. 

No seeker alter popularity and ac- 
claim, Walter Morgenthaler possessed 
the not too common courage of his 
convictions and lived to see by far the 
larger part of them justified, In this 
and in the esteem of the colleagues 
whom he respected he took a quiet 
satisfaction devoid of pride. He could 
be a sharp, but never vindictive op- 
and above all a steadfast 
Heavy in build, sparse but 

ech, deliberate in judg- 
ment, saturnine in temperament, he 
knew well and did not deny the in- 
dwelling melancholy of all human 
existence. Quietly, pe stently, with 
the patient determination of those 
who come from the soil and are rooted 
in the soil he sought for knowledge, 
for understanding, and for the wel- 
fare of the mentally afflicted. So long 
as consciousness remained, he dispas- 
sionately analyzed his failing condi- 
tion at the last and dispelled all 
pathos as he took leave of his friends. 


ponent 
friend. 
cogent in spe! 
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C Р 
urrent Attitudes About Projective Techniques 


in APA Approved 


Internship Training Centers 


ROBERT 


Nnm T А 
ky тату: А questionnaire designed 
T 2 Pen У 
tech lining, responsibilities in teaching, 

niques was mailed to the Director 


x nie di the United States. Eight-five p 
йшй eM classified and analyzed. 
ҮА а to the internship. opposed surv 

s n one or two projective techniqu 
to these methods. 


; semeste 
Nester hours exposure 


have shown a sharp drop in using projec 
here has been 
ings. Attention was given to ор 
as made for 
istically into the future. 


ieu a the idea that t 
ER le methods in clinical sett 
БШПК put uud these methods. A plea wi 

i or decisions which project t 


a Dine and level of training 
ing Pe abate e in the understand- 
been a cor е 9i projective methods has 
gists for пее of interested psycholo- 
agreed AUR Almost everyone has 
training at the quality and extent ol 
niques har these specialized tech- 
Nat im am Tor been uniform and 
provement could be made. 


Th: 
This paper deals with the findings 


о; 

а surv H з М 

the Pee designed to investigate 

tive imate of opinion about projec 
those 


е не 7 expressed by 
trainin gists directly in charge о! 
heir iS doctoral candidates. during 
аге ое year. These settings 
То u а 3 geographically separate 
'éspo, iniversity departments. Those 
a Paste for training in the practi- 
dip, toe clinical application о 
Brams rad in the university pro- 

E eei be ina position to offer 
Mation а le information. This infor- 
а lime 218 be especially helpful at 
0 “td when a general re-examination 
ane conditions within the 
in th Iname of Clinical, Psychology 
rom the offing. Specific information 
“ice түү; е wellsprings of clinical prac 
Ports а; help clarify contradictory re- 
Method pout the status of projective 
~ 10015, Some have predicted their 


Эго; 


Spar К” 
MG пу ee of Psychiatry, Cornell Uni- 
spi, sic College and the New York 

al (Payne Whitney Psychiatric Clinc) - 


to investigate 
and the attitudinal climate about projective 
of Training at all APA approved internship 
е) 
The majority 


. McCtrLY! 


opinions about the quality 


r cent returned the questionnaires, and 
preferred basic. Rorschach 
ev courses as a substitute for solid 
1d objected to any reduction in 
Trainees themselves were reported to 
е techniques in reseca h. The findings 
a substantial increase in the use of 
posing points 
a re-evaluation of our training 


ise and seem eager to add 
the coffin top, while 
others seem to assume that these tech- 
niques have come into a flourishing 
maturity. We were interested in tangi- 
ble data on the subject. 


PURPOSE AND DESCRIPTION OF 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

In April, 1964, the Training Com- 
of the Society for Projective 
led a questionnaire to 
[ Clinical Psychology 
at all currently approved internship 
centers listed in the American Psy- 
chologist. 1963, 18, 660-662. 

attitudes toward 


gradual dem 
their nail to 


mittee” 
Techniques mal 
the Directors 0 


As is well known, 
projective techniques vary widely, 
Among the chief purposes of the 


questionnaire was to sample opinions 
about the general state of training, to 
investigate whether attitudes toward 
projective techniques appeared to be 
changing, to find out how the value 
of certain individual techniques was 
regarded, and to obtain tangible sug- 
gestions for future planning within 
the general sphere of training. The 
questions were usually designed to be 


open and to encourage individual re- 


зт aining Cor 
‘Alcock, A. J- 


nmittee members: Drs. Theo 
Bachra 1 ite 
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Murstein. William Shipman, William ae 
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actions and comments. It was felt that 


the faults inher 


nt in this approach 


would be outweighed by {һе spon- 
taneity and freedom within individual 
respondent's comments and notations. 


A letter which accompanied the 
questionnaire indicated that the in- 
clusion of additional points not cov- 
ered in the questions would be wel- 
come. The following twelve questions 


were submitted 


to the 


Director. of 


Training in each activity: 


1. 


n2 


‚ Would you give your 


In terms of what might be rea- 
sonably expected (introductory 
course or courses), do you find 
your beginning interns prepared 
well enough to take up Rorschach 
studies at a level appropriate 
tọ your setting? If no, please 
elaborate. 


. Would you prefer (1) (assuming 


time to be no consideration) to 
assume sole responsibility for 
teaching the Rorschach method 
after the doctoral candidate has 
entered internship, or (2) do you 
prefer that theoretical and scoring 
Instruction be taught prior to in- 


ternship? Comment freely if you 
will. 


reaction to 
the statement made by some aca- 
demicians that “it is not the uni- 
versity's job to give extensive 
preparation in clinical testing, but 
to consider fundament 


and methodology unde 
tools." 


al concepts 
rlying such 


Do you find that doctoral 
dates favor the use of 
techniques in the ev 
patients over oth 


candi- 
projective 
aluation of 


er kinds of meth- 
ods or tests designed to study 
pathology? Comment freely if you 
will. f 


What proportion of vour tr 
would vou estimate show 
in using projective techniques as 
research tools (either research 
about the techniques or the use 


of them in research design) ? How 
does this compare with the situa- 
tion in the past? 


ainces 
interest 


All 


10. 


IL. 


j fy jques 
itudes About Projectivce Techni? 


Would you favor that the ue 
allotted for course work | for ye 
study of projective bro ne 
the universities be (1) utilizec és 
a wide variety of these technique 
or (2) be concentrated on мш 
two of them? If you favor E 
former, please state which one d 
methods: 
tech- 
for 
the 


Other than projective 
what kind of assessment М 
niques do vou find visae 
the evaluation of patients ! ven 
dinical setting? Do you inen 
the use of “non-projective 1% 
ment techniques to be inc! 
Have you found (1) an тт 
skepticism or (2) a р 
ceptance on the part of d әш, 
candidates about the иеше, 
projective techniques? Please 
ment freely. 

Would you like to see more cs be 
shops on projective techniq ; 
come available in different 
of the country? If yes, what 
and should they be [Бел дй 
post-doctoral or sub- 
levels? 


sing 
€ 


work: 


part 
kine: 


"T i 
; ; > mastery Vo, 
How important is the таме ne 


the following instruments pul 
practicing clinician: цев 
Drawings; Thematic Tec a s 
Bender-Gestalt:: Rorschach: 
tence Completion; Wechsle! 
vue; Others. (which ones) a; 
Important, Somewhat w^ 
of Little Importance, ! 
portance) , 

What is your reaction 
that some of the major 
lies are cutting down on 
ester hours time for 
Rorschach? (Some have x 
instruction in this ше, rat 
gether, and others are P bat um 
ing on survey courses jd you we 
jective methods.) Wou how Y? 
clude in your reaction " a 
feel these alterations. pen 
the future status of P! 
techniques? 


tant 


the sen 


reaching 
«гор! 


- 
€— fo ў 
- Do you favor the Society п 


bad aang : akin 
Jective Techniques taking 


ROBERT 


МЄСАЛАЗ 


йө sole im 3 5 = 
: e role in influencing training 
qualifications? Do you have any 
sWecific А 2 " 5 
pecific suggestions in this regard? 


Ах А 
н AND DESCRIPTION OF RESULTS 
и I-Geog shical Range of 
Questionnaire Sampling 
No. of 
APA Approved 
Internship 
m Programs? 
‘alifornia 10 9 


No. Returned 


State 
Questionnaires 


Colorado 1 | 
pa weti И 
um Columbia 3 1 
orida [ ] 
Georgia | | 
Hawaii | ! 
Illinois | Е 
Indiana $ : 
owa 1 ] 
Kansas ' : 
Kentucky 1 Д 
Хіма 2 5 
and 2 : 
VNachusetts 6 2 
Michigan 3 : 
Missouri 5 i 
Sebraska b : 
New hy 1 
ы Jersey | 
cu 9 3 
“orth: Caroli : 
J ar а : 
Ohio olina 2 А 
)regon | ' 
хиту 1уапїа ! i 
Tode Island 1 , 
Cnnessec 2 1 
“ха 1 l 
wah | 
2! ISsconsin l : 
Vota 7 m 
=e 66 


ы 
JS diste А Р 
(ОА American. Psychologist. 


‹ врбе рег cent, ог 66 of the 78 
returned at the internship settings 
lan - their questionnaires. Less 
Mere att or 13 of the respondents 
Prob ee of the Society for Pro- 
ing, ; T echniques. Hence, the find- 
or? 8re mot based on the opinions 
to i a who might be assume 
Table i a particular point of view. 
Beogr; Tae a breakdown of the 
бү шш range of the survey- 
каш states have approved in- 
Proved! training centers. АП ap- 

centers in 17 states returnec 


West; 

s : 

Wik апе, In most cases, states 

rene largest number of approved 
rs responded well. Only one 


1963, 18. 


9-72 


EAE 


state having an approved program was 
not represented. 

| Мом of the tables show four group- 
ings of responses. These four groups 
were a reult of independent judg- 
ment about а respondent's attitude 
toward the use of projective tech- 
niques. A non-psychologist read all the 
returned questionnaires and grouped 
them into four categories. The head- 
ings for the four groups were, "Anti" 
designating those respondents. who 
made clear their opposition to the use 
ol projective tests: “AA” designating 
those who expressed similar negative 
opinions but qualified their remarks 
with an attitude considered anti- 
ambivalent: Pro" indicating those 
who were clearly sympathetic toward 
these methods: and “PA” designating 
those who communicated а positive 
attitude about projective techniques, 


but tempered their remarks with 
qualifications and were considered 
pro-ambivalent. It had not been in- 

the materials in 


to classify 
this manner, but emotions ran high 
in many cases, and such groupings 
appeared to offer an added dimension 
to the study. The total number О 
respondents classified under each o 
the four groups were: "Anti," 8; 


“XA,” 10; "Pro, 32; “pA,” 15. This 


sort of subcli fication is subject to 
degrees of error but it tends to add 
to reader information and offers the 
possibility for some reflections about 


tended 


the relation between attitude and 
opinion. 
Table H indicates that more than 


half (61%) stated that interns were 
sufficiently trained as defined by Sur- 
=e Question 1. However, many in- 
dividuals qualified their affirmative 
response to this question. Comments 
included questions about what "suffi- 
ciently” meant, and the most frequent 
remark was that adequacy in training 
depended on the university from 
which individual interns came. All re- 
spondents in the "Anti" group indi- 
cated that interns were sufficiently 
trained and none in this group quali- 
fied their responses. \ typical qualifi- 


ho 
~ 
He 


ons РТ 
Attitudes About Projective Тес hiniqi 


TABLE IH -Opinions About Training Conditions in General 


Question I u Anti 
Interns not traincd sufficiently 0 
Interns trained s fficiently 8 
Intermediate position taken 0 


Question IT | | ‚ 
Prefer Ror, training prior to internship 8 
Prefer Ror. training after intern 

leaves Univ. 0 


Question FI 

Prefer survey of wide variety PT courses 4 
Prefer specific courses in one or two РГ 3 
Prefer both survey and specific courses 0 
Prefer no courses оп РГ 1 


Кот. and TAT as specific course choices — 1 


cation. from the "Pro" group who 
answered the question negatively was: 
“We admit students i 
from univers 
try, The ove 


nto our program 
s throughout the coun- 
all trend is that. students 


know less and less about projective 
techniques, It appears that they are 
being taught that there something 


‘unscientific’ 


about projective devices, It 
takes а lot 


of re-education to get the 
student to use such clinical ii 
There seems to be a heavy emphasis on 
the ‘objective’ type test which is of little 
value in our setting.” 


struments, 


Qualifications from both the “ 
bivalent” groups who 
question affirmatively were similar to: 

“However, interns do vary in the de- 
gree and quality of their preparation, 
not only with regard to Rorschach, but 
in projective methods generally,” 

Table II makes it clear that almost 
everyone (91%) preferred that basic 
Rorschach training be accomplished 
prior to the internship year. This was 
true even though the question had 
been stated to allow for recognition 
that the time for such training would 
be available, Sixty-one per cent indi- 
cated that unive sity training in pro- 
jective techniques should focus on one 
or two methods. While 36%, specifi- 
cally mentioned Rorschach and TAT 
as designated courses, most of those 
who were Opposed to survey courses 
implied that these two techniques 
should be the focus in individua] 
courses. In addition to the 61% who 


Am- 
answered the 


Anti- mM T Total 
Ambivalent Pro Ambiva er 19 (29%) | 
1 13 Үй 10 (61%) 
9 13 i 7 (11%) 
0 6 
9 29 14 во (91%) 
А s ( 8%) 
1 2 2 
Р 8 pj (23%) 
i ay 
б x4 о nan 
H Е. 4 11 (ИИ) 
Ш 4 ü 1 (2% 
0 д 0 ор (36%) 
0 4 р 
E 
в те 3 ne О 
called for specific courses in dicate’ 
ч 707 г 
two basic methods, 17 7o ln they 


that if survey courses were Cpe 
should be given in addition 10 ues in 
age of one or two basic «Шиш op 
separate courses. Hence, 78%, jectiv 
posed to survey courses on props це 
methods as a substitute for d - 
grounding in Rorschach and 4 were 
Table III indicates that 70% uni- 
Opposed to the idea that the 5 


ade: 
à an on de 
on fundamental concepts than resting: 
a 
{ 


cian who strongly opposed B 
ing of techniques. This ae 
elicited more comment and s 
than any other question in uestion 
vey, with the exception of d neste! 
eleven, which dealt with ding f 
hours allotted to the tea "опей 
Rorschach. In some cases, imp page= 
remarks spilled over into seve! hows M 
Some typical reactions from t^ place 
posed to more emphasis being th the 
on theoretical concepts than 
acquisition of skills were: je this 
“If the universities don't assu" 
responsibility, who is going e» 
Like in medical training. Ше n 
Clinical courses should be conside A 
as important as theoretical ones ch- 


ach 
> qeu 

at the - 
“T have come to suspect that neth 


stion 
tion 
sur- 


Ц 

" anc 

Ing of ‘fundamental aid be Bo 
rns re. accurately anti’ 

oe might more accu an й! 

cribe 


as an implanting of 
clinical spirit.” 


Rosert S. Месала 


as an effort 
work 


the 
professional 


I regard 

discredit clinical 

and a row г 
throwback to ‘purity of science’ 


thinki ; 
5 ng whic сше i 
field. h threatens to split our 


stateme 
i6 tatement 


The i 
m 
that tin in the group who agreed 
responsil mo re did not have the 
responded гу for teaching techniques 
ed in æ fashi ik 
ollowing: a fashion like the 
"Lagree, The i А 
‘ote a The internship setting should 
i. d all clinical training beyond his- 
"r theory, and mechanisms.” 
agree i е 
Brec in part, but the universities 


do h; 
lave s roe A ^ 
some responsibility too. 


i DUM indicates that a substan- 
any trend ae p 0) were opposed to 
ing ўбора un the university traun- 
hours т ns to cut down on semester 
tive mach e apent in teaching projec- 
Suction Бы s. Only 14%% favored a re- 
those iram teaching hours (primarily 
cally кү the group who categori- 
methods) osad. the use of projective 
bivalent’; while 15% expressed am- 
é рк about this matter. 
"Anti" sentative statement from the 
SO group's position was: 
Н ас the realities of life. 
һу an of ое had been oversold 
loo сая ier retrenchment, ише 
c, is a healthy counter-force. 
"i example of a remark from the 
teachi group supporting reduction in 
Hing efforts was: 
WA. this an entirely : 
i ality, despite the fact that at times 


it mi 
ight be the product of a derogatory 


reasonable 


Ta 
BLE I11—Opinions About 


Q " 

Si iai "ni Anti 
n ar : 
‚Хер agree that Univ. not à 

nsible for technique teaching 3 


ке т а in A 
noderate position Univ. has some 


op TCS] ыр: 
Ta kei DIG for teaching technique 4 
qot RUN issue with attitude that Univ. 
üke ee for teaching technique 0 
hot 1 with attitude that Univ 
Dia sponsible, but show ambivalence 1 
ration xr 
any 
on p trend to cut down 
i Bains, | in Univ. 7 
on 0 any trend to cut down 
4 Divalent Univ. : 


Attitudes Expre 
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attitude rather than an honest recogni 
А > “ M 
tort of the ngs of a campus-produced 
clinical' experience. 


Someone from the same group 
(“АА”) opposing any reduction in 
teaching time said: 

“It is unfortunate. A concentrated 


course in the Rorschach will utilize the 
principles involved in all projective tech- 
niques and is a better teaching situation 
than a survey approach, The effect. may 
reinforce the declining status of psycho- 
logical testing." ` 
Two points of view from the "Pro" 
and “PA” groups opposing the reduc- 
tion in training include some far- 
reaching considerations: 
s purport to be train- 
ing clinical psy chologis solid training 
in the Rors phi is an essential element 
because of its wide use and general ac- 
ceptance in clinical settings. If they 
abandon it or give it short shrift, it will 
result in even greater misuse of the tech- 
nique than is now prevalent, The stu- 
dents not only would be too unfamiliar 
with it to use it. but would not know 
its limitations either. Yet, they would 
it in the clinics because of the de- 
This trend may be another re- 
flection of the poor adaptation of the 
universities to the students’ goals. Most 
clinical. psychology students expect to 
practice. not become 's ientists’. A pro- 
on of the more conscientious stu- 
to get private tutoring 
Having seen the unre- 
liability of this in the period before 
universities provided courses, we are 
convinced that this would be unwise.” 


“Tf the universitie 


1 
mand. 


porti 
dents might try 
in the method. 


ssed in Some University Settings 


Pro- 


Anti- 
Ambivalent Pro Ambivalent Total 

1 б е 6 ( 9%) 
3 2 1 10 (15%) 
Б 30 ni 46 (7007) 
1 0 9 1 (бе) 
1 0 | 9 (14%) 
кп т Т pe 

= (15%) 
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“I feel very strongly about this prob- 
lem. I believe that the university has 
complete autonomy as to what it chooscs 
to offer in its curriculum, However, 1 
believe that to sharply curtail the K ach- 
ing pertinent and essential to clinical 
work while continuing to label a program 
‘clinical psychology’ is a scrious mis- 
representation, since ‘clinical’ in essence 
always has meant the direct service as- 
pect and not the underlying science 
alone. I believe that such a limitation 
on the training will have major impli- 
cations in that cither additional tr 
facilities will have to be established. or 
clinical work will suffer sc ously, I do 
not bclieve that field stations c 
take the r sponsibility whi 
the university.” 


aining 


an under- 
ch belongs to 


Perhaps the main points from Table 
IV are that while over half (58%) 
of the interns favor the use of projec- 
tive techniques, very few show any 
interest in using these methods in re- 
search. Sixty-five per cent reported 
that there has been a drop in the 
interest. interns show in using pro- 
jective methods in research, as com- 
pared with the interns of the past. 
Table V will be of special interest 
to those interested in a comparison 
between present and past attitudes 
about projective tests, Sixty-seven per 
cent said there was either no increase 
in the use of non-projective tests in 
their settings, or did not comment on 
the question, Some (2997) reported 
that the use of non-projective tests 
was increasing, Most frequently, the 
non-projective methods listed were 
those used in assessing organic dam- 


TABLE IV—Trends 


Question IV 
Find interns fa 
Find interns do not favor 

projective techniques 2 
Undecided 


Anti 


vor projective techniques 4 


Question V 


Most interns show 


interest in p 
Half show 


j р І research 0 
Interest in PI 


Ч research 0 
Few show interest in PT research F 
Incre in interest from past 0 
Decrease in interest from past 7 
Хо change from past 0 
No opinion 


lective Techniques 
Attitudes About Projective Techniq 


age. Intelligence tests comprise the 
next group of frequently MENON 
non-projective tests. Personality s ee 
and inventories were not MENOT 
frequently enough to assume as 
added materially in accounting ПР 
any increase in the number | ШИ, 
projective devices used. inp 
terview techniques were Y^ dir 
often enough to assume that t 16 ety 
ап increase in the use of this var wel 
of instrument. About half ol mer 
spondents reported an, que 
skepticism about projective ms The 
on the part of their wipe 
other half reported either noo odes 
changes in their candidates Ae sing 
or found them to show an a 
acceptance of projective methods. К 
Information about how the et m 
ents regarded the importance P be 
dividual projective techniques П ег 
found in Table V. The MP теё 
Scales, Rorschach, and TAT by an 
considered the most important b) 
overwhelming majority. РӘТ 
Table VI indicates that opone? 
about the desirability of WIS aded: 
training were about equally d they 
About half (4997) stated een 
were undecided or thought worn отек 
undesirable. Of those who = this 
workshops, most indicated И. rhe 
Variety of training should e : 1 
post-doctoral level. Table V 


A k 5 atti 
that 65%, expre favorable 


ad а 


i 1 
. "i 25, 
tude toward interested g не Tech 
that of the Society for Project! in 


in 
ži А ЕТ role 
niques, taking an active r 


and Observations About Intern Attitudes 


Anti- Pro- 
Ambivalent Pro Ambivalent 88 
5 16 13 Е 

12 
3 D Е 15 

3 8 ч 
4 
] 3 0 [з 
2 5 в 47 
F 24 9 3 
i 2 1 3 

9 19 8 
1 7 6 9 


Roser S. McCUrLS 


HS 
1 
1 


Taste V—Opinions About Possible Shifts in Attitudes Toward 
Projective Techniques 


Question VII smi 
Use of non-PT incre sing 7 
Use of non-PT. decre ing 9 
No change in use of non-P'L 0 
No comment ! 
Question FIH 
en skepticism re р 9 
: B acceptance re РТ 0 
No change 2 
No comment 9 
Question x 
wings, Very Important 0 
awinge ынна! Important 0 
Draws ttle Importance 3 


119%, No Importance = 


TAT, ү 4 

AT. Very Important 3 

AT Somewhat Important Э 

. Little Importance l 

| No Importance 0 

г. Very Important 2 

Somewhat Important 1 

cia Little Importance 4 

R Чет. No Importance 9 
Orschae " 

оАо, Very Important l 

renidi; Somewhat Important ? 

ore Little Importance 1 

ic Schach, No Importance 9 

nt, C 

t Cpl ry Important ! 

а: omewhat Important к 

ў 0 

Vech 5 

“chsler, Very Important ji 


ler, Somewhat Important 
С. Little Importance 0 
"V No Importance 


Tanne VI- Attitudes Т 


Question IX Anti 

or н 

отр ops are desirable - 
nar ops are not desirable 5 
po decided 1 

› 
s up pectoral workshops i 
Both doctoral workshops . 
ü ! Post and Sub-Doctoral workshops 
QWestion xq] 
Dou SPT to take active role re training 0 

eol want SPT to take active - 
Nate raining 7 

decided 1 
П 

бең _ 
osehcing training standards. About 
4997 . ё ы 

/o did not favor independent group 


ас б-га. 
Чоп, Many of those who specified 


oward Workshop Training 
Training Standards 


Anti- Pro- 
Ambivalent Pro Ambivalent Total 
1 9 9 19 (296;) 
: 9 3 (5%) 
3 п 9 23 ( у 
4 11 5 21 (3263) 
7 16 1 33 (508%) 
2 8 5 16 (24%) 
0 8 7 14 (21%) 
0 " 0 3 (5%) 
1 14 8 о, 
7 14 6 (4105) 
2 3 2 (1802) 
0 l 0 ( 502) 
5 25 15 (719) 
4 6 2 5 (23%) 
0 1 0 2 (8%) 
0 0 0 0 (——) 
2 19 5 98 (427%) 
8 6 9] (32%) 
5 4 5 15 (23%) 
0 1 0 1 (2%) 
8 32 16 эт (86%) 
9; 0 0 4 
0 0 0 1 
0 0 0 0 
5 10 3 
6 15 8 
1 5 
M 2 0 
9 82 15 (91 eo) 
1 0 1 ( 5") 
0 0 — 
0 0 0 (--) 
and Group Action on 
i- Pro- 
Жийде Pro Ambivalent Total 
| 4 21 8 84 
4 4 1 15 
2 7 7 17 (260%) 
9 10 6 19 (296°) 
1 2 0 8 (50) 
1 8 l 10 (150) 
4 2 18 48 
» E 2 16 (2167) 
1 3 9 топо) 


that some action should be taken indi- 
cated that it should be done within 
the APA channels. 


Discussion AND SUMMARY 


It appears that many of those who 
have the responsibility for guiding the 
doctoral candidate in the application 
of what he has learned about projec- 
tive methods have found a lack of 
uniformity in how well their trainees 
are prepared. In some instances, this 
seems to be a function of the attitudes 
toward projective techniques in some 
university departments, Since the psy- 
chologists in internship training cen- 
ters do not expect to take the responsi- 
bility for basic course work in methods 
like ‘the Rorschach, great care and 
consideration should 1 
universities in choosing c е 
dividuals to teach these courses, ‘There 
is considerable agreement that survey 
courses about projective methods are 
no substitute for careful grounding in 
certain of the fundamental techniques, 
The idea that careful preparation їп 
theory, fundamental concepts, and 
methodology, constitute the major re- 
Sponsibilities within the university de- 
partments is not shared by many psy- 
chologists in the field. An approach 
which subsumes that the primary re- 
sponsibility lies in teaching theory 

ails to take into account the practical 


demands Which will be made on the 
student. This applies not only to what 
the student w 


ill encounter in his in- 
ternship, but also in later practice, 
Many Individuals are 


greatly con. 


cerned about any trend in the uni- 


Versities to reduce teaching hours de. 
voted to projective methods, А com- 
bination of lukewarm or even hostile 
attitudes toward these devices, an un- 
even quality in What is taught in 
different. setti assignments 
of professors Varying degrees of 


hing hours May sum- 


mate to reduce the psychologist's 
Status in the clinical realm, Rosen- 
wald (1963) has made 


analysis of th 
and Status, 


— S" БОЙ 
Altitudes About Projective Technique 


foresight in our teaching methods: 


While many doctoral иша 
continue to show a keen пете гт 
using projective methods, b gt 
terest in. research about zt eave 
these techniques has dropped sha ink 
There are those who maintain altel’ 
this is a good thing. There oe 
all, a great many negative qma 
about these techniques in the 1 inh 
ture, and they seem to be increas ү. 
To some extent, the decrease in by 
Search interests in this area show Sion 
doctoral candidates may be a и 
of the pressure the бироа = a 
from his department to -- g 
“clean” dissertation topic in Jearly 
the variables for study are its кай! 
defined as possible and the me teen 
are simple and wieldy. "This is js it 
a fact of life. Perhaps this t one 
should be. However, we state D doc 
of our purposes in offering апа 
toral degree is to encourage he оп 
date to make an original contrib 


n pe 
ei » field. 
to knowledge within the йе com 
Cause a particular technique 1 апу 
plex, and ў 


because there are so m for 
unknowns about it are no be gt HU 
discouraging scientific ee a ге” 
a fundamental and widely ae edule 
nique. Are we teaching our oe inde 
Students to substitute brilliance | phe 
sign for or iginality in Lj sere 
great leaps forward in Selene m 
seldom come from expen free 
sign alone, but from indies. anc 
dom to think about the па her the 
measures, both before api e uid not 
design is accomplished. We shc to stoP 
encourage doctoral Ber s ре: 
thinking about projective me negative 
cause the literature contains to think 
findings, but encourage themis fine 
about why so many negat! of ош 
ings exist in relation to -— of t 
Most important tools. Som roblem 
most fundamenta] research pi^ o 
whether in design, уезшщ qe 
cepts, and theory underlie {ве аро! 
culties that surround knowlec K 
projective techniques. The Ге 
may lie less in the techniq 
in our grasp of them. 


5 


Rosert S; McCrea 


jac ы — A course, many able 
dents to ii г docu their stu- 
area, and bide on and work in this 
Which are зеге аге significant studies 
shown "eos clas: fiable as having 
overstated gative findings, We have 
emphasis The за for purposes of 
that rec Tie survey has suggested 
ber of sinc nay be an increasing num- 
cians ав ү and dedicated academi- 
е А have tended to discourage 
devices, trans working with projective 
ers who | we view ourselves as teach- 
students ae function to inspire 
search pe think about areas of re- 
the report S we should be aware that 
dents ine sharp reduction in stu- 
jective id in research about pro- 
elect on ql Mats ete have a profound 
le Mr initiation of research in 
rf 


ЫШ posten taken by what may be 
inopes АШ minority of the re- 
Serves cc! to our questionnaire de- 
Sentials Ss апае The es- 
convictic, this position include the 
ing in tI " ped there is a heavy load- 
ngs Bhai iterature of negative find- 
le uni "s projective techniques. that 
ble b. versities need not be responsi- 
testing any extensive prepa ition in 
Ene techniques, that there would 
1 great loss in reducing teaching 


Jours ч 

beliet with these methods, and the 

been „that projective methods have 
oversold.” This point of view 


Cn р 
е well supported. It is not our 


tas 
Sis ps to offer any extensive analy- 
erent 16, underlying factors for dif- 
ility [оша of view. The responsi 
Points or the existence of different 
Чоор es view does not lie at the 
С pen Any one’ group. Our position 
eis Ds best framed by severa 
ung Per ag the problems that sur- 
ent ju aning, research, and compe- 
niques erpretation of projective tech- 
them S be solved by either rejecting 
tte OF Withdrawing from them? We 
Ну өр all, a very young discipline. 
can we be certain that negative 


fi 

ndi 

Аш оит ps 4 à 

ing, 85 are more a function of an 
al 


ru 5 : 
JS n than of our experiment 

Su? д a 
5n? Do we have experimental 


qu 
To 


esi. 


methods capable of coping effectively 
with multidetermined subjective da у 
These are questions that mus ie 
i lust some- 

day be answered, and we should re- 
member tat our graduate students of 
today will be the innovators of to- 
тура rin it should 
З = y to make them 

aware of the importance and com- 
plexities of these fundamental issues. 

A relatively small percentage of 
those psychologists who returned the 
questionnaire reported a rise in the 
number and kinds of non-projective 
tests being used and taught in the 
clinics. We may ask then, what is 
replacing instruments like the Ror- 
schach and TAT in field. establish- 
ments? Our respondents gave us no 
clues. The vast majority of tests named 
were intelligence and organic assay 
tests. One assumes these tests would 
be used extensively quite a: de from 
the use of projective methods. There 
is little or no evidence to suppose 
that the familiar varieties of projective 
techniques are falling into disuse. 

It would appear then that action is 
called for in insuring the kind and 
quality of training in projective meth- 
ods that clinical practice requires. In 
another paper, the author (1964) has 
discussed some of the factors that may 
underlie variability in training stand- 
ards. Almost any thoughtful person 
could enumerate half a dozen con- 
tributing points. Recently Wyatt 
(1964) remarked that a fundamental 
factor in influencing graduate stu- 
dents’ attitude toward the study of 
projective techniques lies in the na- 
ture of the prestige and accomplish- 
ments of the faculty member assigned 
to teach these methods, We may ob- 
tain information pertinent to this and 
other important aspects of teaching 
practices in the universities from a 
forthcoming paper by Wohl and Jack- 
son (1964). ` 

There is, of course, no easy solution 
to training problems in relation to 
projective techniques. They are re- 
lated to those larger problems that 
surround the confiict between “pure” 
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and “applied” science. This conflict 
will long remain with us. The faults 
lie in a variety of directions and they 
are by no means merely a function of 
what is done in the universities. Clini- 
cians are too often glad to leave the 
responsibilities about research and 
progress to others. It remains a fact, 
however, that Clinical Psychology has 
assumed the responsibility for com- 
petent training in these techniques. 
If we move toward avoiding this re- 
sponsibility, no matter what the basis 
may be, some other discipline may 
take over where we have foundered. 
Increased emphasis on training in 
psychotherapy, however pressing and 
necessary, should not lure us into 
underrating the value of techniques 
which have contributed to our indi- 
viduality as a profession. 


It may be that future progress in 
our field will depend on establishing 
professional schools in which stand. 
ards and training can be controlled 
in a more uniform w y. Some of the 
problems | about teaching — psycho. 
therapy are very similar to those re- 
lated to teaching projective methods, 
The universities cannot be expected 
to provide what they do not have to 
offer, like disturbed populations avail- 
able for teaching purposes. As pres. 

up, the division 
bilities between the intern: 


and the universities is too blurred, 
Moos (19 as concluded that in- 
‘i oy Sessions contri- 


bute most to knowledge in the study 

This may be a crucial 
consideration, Mayman (1962), and 
more recently, Albee (1964) have 
called for the establishment of pro- 
fessional schools for the clinical psy- 
chologist. At the Present stage, serious 
consideration might be given to pro- 
longing the term of internship, We 
may be crowding too much, too soon, 
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and over too brief a span into the 
internship year. = 

In the main, our survey тол 
suggests that much work is fel wail 
done and that we need to pene 
re-evaluate just what our emen 
goals are. The future ol pud m 
techniques is not likely to Mendes 
fall by virtue of the decisions le: БШП 
in our field make about ШЕШ ne 
our relationship to them тау. ШИЕ. 
out foresight and careful ena ae 
we might find our offspring а ТЕПЕ 
by someone else, Those who hi be 
this would be a good thing TS ces 
wise to give the matter second tho йт 
Our fuzzy state of knowledge a feit 
our own child is no excuse to fo! Ve 
our responsibilities as реш ink 
should look within ourselves, cares 
the matter through with great that 
and make the kind of decisions 
project into the future. 
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Jewish General Hospital, Montreal 
atient psychiatric population are analyzed 
em, The units of analy e referred 
approach to emotional areas such as 


Summary: E i 
m dd Early memories from an outp 
accordi a speci i i 
E ding to a specifically devised scoring syst 
) ds "* 5 in i ividu 
modes and are defined as the individua 


Bivingnes 
resulted. fr k 
ulted from scoring the carly n 


combinati 

binations of modes, three types of early m 
reports. 

1 of ego integration. 


With certai 

vel eertain aspects ol psychological 
‘atively ade r 

ively adequate and inadequate leve 


The x 

| € purposes of this study аге: 

р © present and explore а theor- 

for аң йпшде point and hypothesis 

Pects derstanding certain formal as- 
Of early memories. 

Жоп To organize а set of units for 
3 ng early memories. 

wc, To test the reliability of the 
ring units. к 
4. - 

"Ul. search for types of early 

ters ries based оп meaningful clus- 
5 of units. 


5 - 

о. p. : 
уед Pa compare the inferences de- 
With, zb types of early memories 

inferences regarding certain as- 


IECTE 
pe ot personality functioning based 
| Projective tests, 
Wid е [ше of early memories as an 
c atric ynamic understanding of psy- 
Nized | patients has long been recog 
Adler ет tee (1899, 1913) and 
has b (1930, 1982). Since then there 
ing Pese a growing interest in gain- 
applica insights regarding their 
ic н to diagnostic and prognos- 
view tie During the initial inter- 
Patients in the course of treatment, 
пете e encouraged to recollect 
childhoo, pertaining to their early 
Ы eae Even without further as- 
these eae the manifest content О 
ng ee with its accompany 
Mig oo (or lack of it), may be o 
Unde understanding some of the 
i ying meanings of the initial 
iw у express my appreciation to A. 
üper ed J. Sigal for reading a draft of the 
making many helpful suggestions. 


V 


mastery," and “mutuality”. 
iemories by three judges. On the 


An inter-judge agreement of about 74°% 
basis of the various 
emories are constructed and compared 
The types seem to distinguish between 


complaints, and it could also provide 
helpful leads in the psycho-therapeu- 
tic sessions. There have been a num- 
ber of studies demonstrating how 
meaningfully the childhood recollec- 
tions fit in with the highlights of the 
patient's clinical data (Kahana, et al. 
1953, Saul, et al. 1956) . These studies 
are primarily based on a clinical ap- 
proach and the usefulness of early 
memories is amply shown in them. 
Summaries of some of these clinical 
studies are found in Lieberman 
(1957), and Levy & Grigg (1962) 
among others. In addition, more ob- 
jective approaches to early memories 
have been initiated by Mayman & 
Faris (1960), Mayman (1963) , Langs 
& Reiser (1960) and Levy & Grigg 
(1962). What is common to these at- 
tempts is the development of a scoring 
system for analyzing early memories 
and testing it for reliability and va- 
lidity. Such an approach requires their 
analysis independent of the wealth ot 
the clinical material. Subsequently, 
personality profiles arrived at by ana- 
lyzing early memories are compared, 
along specific dimensions, with pro- 
files based on the clinical data or psy- 
chological testing, to find out what as- 
ects of the personality could be tap- 
ped by early memories alone. This ap- 
proach was begun in a previous pre- 
liminary investigation (Levy & Grigg 
1962), and it has since been further 
explored by comparing the inferences 
from early memories with the infer- 
ences of psychological testing and also 
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with a few psychotherapeutic cases. 


This study shares with other studies 
the general] assumption that early 
memories related by the patient in the 
clinical situation contain unique and 
meaningful material about him. The 
specific focus here is on certain formal 
qualities of early memories which are 
called modes. A mode is defined as the 
recollector's approach to emotional 
areas presented in the early memories 
and it is inferred from their manifest 
content. The modes are viewed 


as in- 
dicators of the person's chara 


ctero- 
logical ways of coping with significant 
areas of psychological functioning, 


such as "mastery," 
course the conte 
ories are highly 
primary focus i 


“mutuality,” etc. Of 
nts of early mem- 
personal, but here the 


$ on their formal as. 
pects. On the basis of experience with 
analyzing early memories, certain of 


their formal characteristics have been 
observed 


repeatedly and therefore 
emerged as the “elements” of the fol- 
lowing classification, 


Two basic dimensions 
for 


highlighting the 
early memories: 


are isolated 
modes in the 
Active-Passive and 
Positive-Negative, Each of these di- 
mensions represents two sets of Oppo- 
sites. The Active-Passive dimension re- 
fers to the degree of €80 participation 


in the recollection, On the active end 
of the continuum 


h ; the ego is portrayed 
as “acting upon” the environment, 

he recollected experience may con- 
vey acting on one’s own, initiating and 
carrying out an activity, and/or par- 
Ucipating with others. On the Passive 
end of the continuum, the ego is por- 
trayed as being * л 


‘acted upon” by the 
environment, 
ence conveys: 


ected experi- 
e follower, the 
recipient the Observer of 
others’ ; he Positive-N 
refers to the 
recoll 
€ end of th 


The recol] 


being the 
and/or 


ega- 
affect- 
ection, On the 
е continuum, the 
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threatening or limiting, Jnd ше les 
ciated feeling is one ol betog > sup- 
whelmed, while lacking adequate $ 
port. i- 
i The combinations of these os par 
mensions produce 4 basic x pil 
approaching emotional areas Ас E 
memories: ego active-alfect Feelings 
(e.g. acting on one's own with ee 
of well being), ego арн fal 
tive (e.g. acting on one's own SE "(Гес 
ings of hostility) . ego Бена feel- 
positive (e.g. being cared for wi assive- 
ings of well being), and ego D ved 
affect negative (e.g. being un гей). 
with feelings of being endanger Из 
Each early memory usually represe ji 
at least one of these basic modes, M 
in a series of early memories, one We cd 
expect to find either one mode as eos 
cal of the recollector or yaiious Cv r- 
binations of the four modes, This a 
acteristic mode or the manner А ШШ 
which modes fit together is ere n 
as the type in early ше еч, the 
type may be relatively complex i 505 
modes аге divergent and contain ORE 
site approaches: it may be arene n 
simple if the same mode repeats 10% re- 
and no opposite approaches are P di 
Sent. It is assumed that the types, гы 
posed of various combinations Лу 
modes inferred from a series of | bs: 
memories, revea] the range and ^ 
lance of the approaches to emotion? 
areas that the recollector is capable 
bringing out spontaneously. n 
The clinical significance of the e 
struct “type” (of early memories) ing 
came clear in the course of compa! ih 
patients’ psychological reports bine 
their early memories. The пе 
hypothesis was developed during es 
pilot study regarding the correspon 
ence between the relative simplicity’ 
complexity of the type and level os mn 
Integration as assessed by the a 
imple types. composed of a very n^ 
TOW range of modes with absence 


А des 
balance between the opposite pos 
(e.g. ego Passive-affect negative ! а5- 
15 almost e 


: re 
Xclusively present) e o 
th very inadequate йе 
ation, the so called bo 


sociated wi 
ego integr: 


йлы Üü—  Á—————À., — — 
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line cases. Complex types, on the other 
hand, those composed of a relatively 
wide range of modes with balance be- 
tween the opposite modes (e.g. ego 
active-affect positive and ego passive- 
affect positive modes) are associated 
with a level of ego integration com- 
monly found within the neurotic 
range. The first мер in examining the 
theoretical point of view and the hy- 
pothesis, is to define the modes as 
operationally as possible and test them 
for reliability. 


In scoring an early memory, one 
evaluates its formal qualities (modes) 
as they are related to certain emotional 
areas. Three emotional areas, Giving- 
Ness, Mastery, Mutuality, are found to 
cover the contents of early memories. 
Givingness refers to those early me- 
Mories in which the recollector brings 
Out incidents about: giving, being 
given to, grabbing, being abandoned. 
Mastery refers to those early memories 
in which the recollector brings out 1n- 
cidents about self-assertion, being the 
follower, defiance in self-assertion, 
failure in self-assertion. Mutuality re- 
fers to those early memories in which 
the recollector brings out incidents 
about co-operation, observing others 
Co-operating, disturbing co-operation, 
and being defeated by a competitor. 

"he four modes, discussed above, cut 

across the three emotional areas, TC 
sulting in 12 units of scoring early 
Memories. 

Table I illustrates the specific mani- 
lestation of each mode in its relation 
to each of the emotional areas. Майы 
are designated by the letters а (0 f^ 
and emotional areas by Roman Num- 
€rals I to III. Following the table, 
there are examples of at least ane 
Significant aspect of each of the 14 
Units. 


RELIABILITY STUDIES 


Procedure: The population of. m 
Study consists of psychiatric pause 
Whose early memories and рѕус 


well-known exposition of 


Eri son’s (1950) хро йе for 


zone and mode has served as 
building the scoring system. 


ogo 


EN 


Ego Participation and Affect Quality. 


Море: 


hers duc 


on; 
ast c 


b 
Negative 
Disturbing cooperati 


independence. 


Active 
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Hi 
Mastery 
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TABLE I 

1а Givingness: Ego Active-Affect Positive? 

» "I remember my father working down 
the street and I used to take cake for 
him and stuff.” | | 

Ib Givingness: Ego Activ Affect Negative 

Soy was stealing money from the kids 
because they made fun of me. 

Ic. Givingness: Ego Passive-A Пес Positive 

à “I remember sitting on my mother's 
lap and mother combing my hair. 

Id. Givingness: Ego Passive-A ffect Negative 
"When I was three years old [ 
struck by a car," | 
“1 remember that my father died when 


was 


1 room 
picked me up 
and hit me across the buttock 
Па. Mastery: Ego Active-Affect Positive 
"I remember fixing my own bottle, | 
Poured it out of the big milk bottle 
into my bottle." 
IIb. Mastery: Ego Active-Affect Negative 
"I started а fire in the bedroom cur- 
tain with а lighter to see what will 
appen.” 
Mastery: Ego Passive-Affect Positive 
“When I went to Kindergarten I used 
to hang on the teacher's coat tail.” 
Mastery: Ego Passi -Affect Negative 


“I remen with a boy and 
€ was b 


"I was stuck in grade 
my reading difficult 


IIc. 


па. 


Ша. Еро Active-Affect Positive 
I used to Play in the house with my 

er d horse around. I particu- 
member playing in the base- 
ment with my brother,” 
Mutuality: Ego 


IIb. Active-A Тес Negative 
Was fighting with another girl to 
sce who was Boing to be there first." 
“a remember when father used to come 
home drunk and was chasing mother,” 
Mastery: Ego Passive-A (гес Positive 
"I remember the love and security р 
ad at home, the beautiful view at 
home 5 iver and the boats.” 
ve-A ffect Negative 
Spital, and Was sitting 


Hic, 


па, 


“T went to the ho. 
in the Waitin 


8 room, Then My mother 
came down with a wheel chair with 
my little brother, He then Bot all the 
attention," 


logical testing. w 
out-patient Psych 
Neu у 


the study 
5' charts, 
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cinnati University. The one 
mories were gathered by pye wiew 
residents during the initial exe i 
by their asking the patients E «a 
"Go back as far as you can ет = 
the first memory that you remem ca 
This was followed by тое ph 
memories from early childhooc зе 
sequently these patients were "s е 
for psychological testing age Meg 
author) for the various usua i pss 
and the tests administered мете: үм 
schach, TAT, and DAP. The Ы, 
sources of data were collected 5 did 
pendently, and the early шешен М 
NOL serve as diagnostic in eee ne 
the psychological testing. Out E it 
proximately 300 possible dX The 
Was planned to include 40-5 Ж 
Psychological reports were arrang' оса 
alphabetical order anda араа 
ple of 60 was drawn. In 20 cases, e e 
the early memories were not cs 
or only one had been obtained. the 
patients were excluded from boe 
study. The distribution, онер es 
sex, of the 40 patients who per fe- 
the population in the study, iia res 
males, 14 males, which d sape ge 
Very closely the proportion Gi l 
sexes in the entire clinic population. 


For the reliability study of the were 
ing units, the carly memories ot 
scored independently by two db cof 
and compared with the author's ted 
ing. The table of scoring, as ДУГ ОРУ, 
above, was taught to them ee 
using another population of rose 
from the one included in the SEU ical 
with no discussion of the pie ips 
background, The scoring of eac озу 
Was illustrated and discussed. коо 
ing this demonstration, each de: of 
independently the early a id 
5 patients, We then got toget liffer- 
discuss the similarities and the sent? 
ences in the scoring. This was кер ООС 
twice and then we felt Лавр а Been 
Brasp of the scoring units m à 
reached. The early memories 0 mories 
patients, who gave 103 early me 


1 
saly? 
E sjation to Ros 

I wish to "Xpress my appreciation 


E the 
Ё Benes scoring 
Spector and Abraham Weiss for 

carly Memories, 
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wer 
тя scored by each judge inde- 
hent Белү aad the degree of agree- 
puted. Agr en each pair was com- 
Scorers неа was defined as two 
scores to poen. the same score or 
where Bese ae memory. In cases 
Signed, the t тап one score was as- 
order of in scores were arranged in 
Scorer) nir is (as judged by the 
às havin t 1€ agreement was defined 
Scores. g at least the same initial 

Res ó NT 

Ri Lug Rubi of the Scoring 
Percentage Б 18 12 scoring units, the 
of the iter | agreement between each 
judge 9. T judges J1 = judge 1 J2 = 
Table TI m Levy) is presented in 
Ego ats chance agreement between 

Judges is 500%, 


TABLE ; 
LE HH —Interjudge Agreement 
on the 12 Units 
Pair of Judges 
п. JL Jib S 
Al the penl Agreement 78%, 74% 
Жайса he between two judge: 
t beyond 001 level on the Chi? test. 


ээ: 
69% 
s are 


› 
Percen 


Usir 
able f the four vertical modes of 
etween e percentage of agreement 
M er the j E Ws CRM Н 
able TII. e judges is presented in 
Tat 
ABLE А 
У I11—Interjudge Agreement 
n the Four Vertical Modes 
Pair of Judges | 


Pus m pL — SS: 
BEN. JL J: 1: 
Aj Cage of Agreement 93%, 919, 92% 


іе agree i 
JC agreements between the two judges 


are у 
ignificr. es 
lost, Rhificent beyond 001 level on the Chi? 


sd l o7 of the disagree- 
5 in scoring the four vertica 
are due to: inter-changing 
un ud "pas ive" (5%) » “posi- 
га |! "negative" (4%) - 

90o- €rjudge agreements of 
Ца" гм found in the following units: 
WE the а, Hb, Ic, Id, Hd. These units 
bum most frequently scored. 

le, CTJudge agreements of 50%, and 
Unite found in the following 
‘Ta, Ib, and IIc. These units are 


m Abproximately 9% 


about 
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the least frequently scor j 

t : y scored. Interjud 
agreements of about 70°% occur h cie 
following units: IIc, Пс, ША 


The interjudge disagreements re 
sulting from insufficient differentia. 
tion between the emotional areas аге 
primarily due to interchanging “giv- 
ingness” with “mutuality”: Ib is scored 
as IIb, and Id is scored as ША. 


TYPES OF MEMORY AND LEVEL OF 
EGO INTEGRATION 

Procedure: Having scored the early 
memories, the next step was to search 
for types based on frequent, reliable 
and meaningful clusters of modes. It 
was also planned to look for the rela- 
tion between types and levels of ego 
integration. The latter was arrived at 
by classifying the psychological reports 
of the patients into two broad groups 
(1) Patients whose ego structure was 
fragmented, contact with reality was 
зоот and were evaluated as borderline 
cases. (2) Patients who were pamar] 
within the neurotic range, whose con- 
tact with reality was on the whole 
fairly adequate. This classification was 
facilitated by the fact that each report 
ended up with a short summary as to 
whether the ego structure was essen- 
tially within the borderline or neu- 
rotic range. Further comparisons were 
made between the modes, assumed to 
be an indication of some of the char- 
acteristic ways of approaching emo- 
tional situations, with the patient's 


responses to emotional situations, as 


assessed from the testing. 

Results: Because of the scatter of 
the 12 units in the early memories of 
the 40 patients, the number of types 
would have to be limited, It seemed to 
be statistically sound as well as mean- 
ingful in the context of the theoretical 
viewpoint advanced earlier, to con- 
struct the typology on the basis of the 
four vertical modes on which the inter- 
judge agreement was in the 90° 
range. Three types of early memories 
have emerged, two of which are com- 
jrised of both active and passive 


modes. (1) Ego active—Affect positive 
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and Ego passive—Affect ee o 
Ego active—Affect negative an nes 
passive—Affect negative. The third 
type is comprised of either Ego passive 
modes, or Ego active modes on y- 
Needless to say these three types of 
early memories are used as empirical 
points of orientation. In practice, the 
sequence of modes does not perfectly 
match one of these three types. What 
is actually done is to look for the best 
match between the modes and types. 
To illustrate, sets of early memories 
that seem to be characteristic of each 
type and their scoring are to be pre- 
sented. This is followed bya summary 
of the psychological report which is 
then compared to the configuration of 
modes extracted from the early me- 
mories. The three patients are all 
women in their middle twenties, whose 
major Complaint was of feeling 
depressed, 

Type 1: Ego active — 
and Ego passive — 
Early Memories: 
1. "My mother used 
neighbour to baby 
moth 
girl." 
Scoring: Id — Givi 
rated from a love ob 

. "Mother put me in a nursery school and 
I remember going there down a flight of 
stairs below the Street," 

Scoring: Па — Maste; 
own. 


Affect positive 
Affect negative, 


to leave me with a 


sit. I remember my 
her saying goodbye, like now be a good 


ngness — being sepa- 
ject, 


го 


Ту — being оп your 


“At the age of four I made in m 
could not get out of the nurs 
and I cried," 


Scoring: Па = Mas 
assertion, 


y pants, I 
ery school 


In viewing these various discrete 
modes of the three earl 


Y Memories as a 
configuration, the ego active — affect 
positive and СВО passive — affect nega- 
tive type emerges as: A move to be on 
her own, placed between tWo sources 
of "danger": Separation from a love 
object and failure in selFassertion, 
Psychological Report: The patient 
perceived the tests as an intellectua] 


challenge and made a specia] effort to 
demonstrate her int 


е ellectual resource- 
fulness. Her high leve] of intellectual 
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А r need 
aspiration is associated WNE aile 
to present herself as a a ete кс 
meaning that she has ee га sib 
from her mother's control. I vedi о: 
tion is a defense against its ОР Tike 
the wish to behave and be кешеп, en 
a little girl toward whom E cul 
peatedly demonstrated. wa for her 
ing approved and rewarc ed нен 
intellectual strivings, phe m 2 es 
this as an emotional rejection, lo the 
enraged, and wishes to get су a is 
frustrating object. But аввтех slings, 
counteracted by strong guilt re 
and she ends up directing oven. 
toward herself and feeling ums ae 
She recovers from this depressive 1 dé. 
tion by using her Баасы ll 
fenses: reaction formation anc ail: 
lectualization. On the whole, v dae at 
ity testing is adequate with no sign: 
major thought disturbances. | P 

In comparing the personality ard 
emerging from the early eo ТОП 
with those of the testing, we may wie 
clude that the ego active ped 16, 
tive mode (mastery) in this ere 
is paralled by intellectual ШЕ ате 
ness on the testing. Also in bot у ПБД 
is a failure in maintaining at “oer 
of the strong opposite feelings О both 
deserted and bound to fail. F rom Ше 
early memories as well as eran Аа 
testing, ego integration Fe е 
fairly Satisfactorily.! The interve sii 
variable, the association of ips E 
aggression, so clearly seen BR zd ihe 
ing, could only be inferred dur typi- 
sequence of early memories. He a Ud 
cal defenses of réaction Urt only 
intellectualization were evaluated onl) 
on her test report. ive 

Type 2: Ego active—Affect v" 
and Ego passive—Affect negative. 
Early Memories: 

ES Used to throw tantrums and 


:henever 
Scream and hold my breath pm 
father or mother did not give me 
wanted.” e toward 
Scoring: Ib — Givingness — ange 
frustrating objects. 


could 


s regard- 


d from 


x е esi 
“See previously discussed hypothe 
р y 


© ^ . assesse 
ing level of ego integration as à 
carly memories, 
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2. "Mother was i 
father Ц the hospital, and my 
havin. ne d at home. We went to the 
р à pe ир into the havloft by 
Ёле Г da „ider and I wanted to 
Бек pa be started climbing. the repe 
half pe an pom I fell after being about 
Scoring: He Wu myself on the head.” 
tane ie Td = Mastery — being the 
Hb — M acts to failure in self assertion. 
Mutualin — mother is missing and 


patient is taci 
nt is tacitly replacing her. 


Th anit 
ego Mui ange = affect negative and 
this example affect negative is seen, in 
toward hee by expressing hostility 
yan ee d objects, followed 
(mother) Dp пә tacitly replace a rival 
object lum being close to a love 
in her Me ). However, this ends up 
osing tl арш to assert. herself and 

" ле love object. 

sy) : 
fee ee Report: The patient 
and еа as a rebel who rejects 
Pression ¢ quoe conventions. One ex- 
i. control this attitude is her attempt 
them sexu: и теп and seduce 
Against Teli y. This is seen as a defense 
ed her and mE that mother has desert- 
in her ге]; she searches for the mother 
Peatedly p" 6 with men. But she re- 
exploit h eels that men are out to 
Which bu and ends up feeling hurt 
of and a murderous fantasies 
With ie rig These are connected 
Withdraw! to which she responds by 
a тен from people and feeling 
lalization | Projection and intellect- 
Cefences Despi her most prominent 
defences, espite these conflicts ап 
Major th she does not show signs О 
an ad hought disturbances and has 
equate hold on reality. 


т 
їп u БО active—affect negative mode 
her op arly memories corresponds to 
ing, Дптр tendency on the test- 
OWard а in both we see an attraction 
Ment ai elderly man, tacit replace- 
ing io ae ending up in her be- 
y Bod eality testing is evaluated 
uilt an y be fairly adequate. The 
her «o m aggression so interwoven In 
on ес ipal victory”, are clearly seen 
ferred н, but could only be in- 
tYpical rom the early memories. Her 
defences, projection and intel- 
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lectualization, were evaluated only or 

the psychological testing TUR 
Type 3: Ego passive—A ffect negative 

and Ego passive—AfJect positive А 

Early Memories: | 

1, “I remember my little pus: 
a log and died. There v 


cat caught in 
trap in the 


log." 
Scoring: Id — Givingness—being separated 
from a love object (that is being de- 


stroyed). 
9. “1 remember hiding under the bed when 
I was little and watching my aunts when 
they were courting with their boy friends 
They held hands and talked and looked 


the st 


Scoring: Шс = Mutuality — observing 
warm relations. i 
g, "I remember my cousins and my sister 


used to make fun of me and wrap snakes 
around my neck and throw snakes at me 


because I was 50 nervous." 
Scoring: ША = Mutuality — being ridi- 


d by friends. 


cule 
[п this example, the type based 
primarily on ego passive — affect nega- 
a secondary ego passive 


tive mode with 2 
— affect positive mode, is ortrayed by 


separation from a love О ject that is 
being destroyed, observation of close 
relations, rather than getting involved 
in them, because, as the subsequent 
memory may indicate, of getting emo- 

tionally hurt by close relations. 
Psychological Report: During the 
testing, the patient had outbursts of 
inappropriate giggling, yawned noisily 
and depreciated the value of the tests. 
Being unaware of her hostile attacks 
on people, she is surprised when they 
reject her, the innocent, well-meaning 
erson. The underlying fundamental 
conflict is mistrust of close relations 
ho are also expected to 


with people W 
ratify very strong dependency needs. 


In her fantasies, sexual closeness is as- 
sociated with being killed by the lover. 
Also, she shows a strong tendency 
toward magic thinking, expressed in 
her premonition about which of her 
close relations is going to be killed 
Her basic defense mechanisms, denial 
and projection, are ineffective. This is 
basically an immature, infantile per 


sonality, who * s si ] 
6 у, vho shows signs of major 
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thought disturbances, experiences dis- 
organizing anxiety and has weak con- 
tact with reality. 

Her predominant ego passive m 
fect negative mode in early memories, 
corresponds to the feeling of being 
frustrated and attacked by those she 
gets close. to. Lack of basic trust is 
seen in both sets of data. Only when 
she becomes the passive observer of 
close relations, can she be temporarily 
safe. In both, her reality testing is as- 
sessed as weak. Her major defenses, 
denial and projection, were evaluated 
only on the test report. 


According to the hypothesis ad- 
vanced in the theoretical section, types 
1 and 2 would show a better level of 
ego integration than type 3. Table IV 
shows the relations between early 
memory types and of ego integration. 
Types 1 and 2 are combined and con- 
trasted with type 3. Level I refers to 
fairly adequate hold on reality, while 


level II refers to major signs of break 
with reality. 


TABLE IV—Early Memory Types and 
Level of Égo Integration 
Type 

Types 

land 2 Type 3 N 
Level I 28 2 2 

п 4 11 15 

N 


27 13 40 
level on the Chi? test. 


Significant beyond .001 
The results Support the hypothesis: 
types ] and 2 combined, have achieved 


a higher level of €go integration than 
type 3. 


patients produced 
f type 3 and still had 
r el of ego integration, 
Their modes are only affect positive, 
either ego active or ego passive, with 
no affect negative ones, 


The differentiation betwee 
and type 2 along th 
gration is insignific 

The classific 
to sex is four 
tributed. 


early memories o 
an adequate ley 


п type 1 
€ level of ego inte- 
ant. 


ation of types according 
nd to be randomly dis- 


4 ication 
Early Memories: Theoretical Aspects and Applica 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


In their studies of the eT 
Freud and Adler demonstratec adl 
theoretical and clinical significanc liis 
early memories. Freud (1899), acis p 
famous article on "Early Mn 
claims that they are essentially ai 
memories, namely: relatively dd 
ficial manifestations of a деер 
derlying traumatic GXDeHeDeew E 
ego defends against these oe oe i 
voking experiences by forming it weil 
nocuous story a few steps remo is 
from the trauma. Though all aet 
important is contained in woher à 
memories, says Freud, only the DAI itie 
analytic technique enables us s Ше 
cover the original trauma Байет nd 
screen memory, Freud's approac s to 
the study of early memories ss 
be primarily genetic in mum 
(1930, 1932), in contrast to Wi by 
views the "earliest memory" o б 
the patient as revealing his “sty си. 
Ше,” namely: the person's oes 
trends in goal-directed agent 
aimed at achieving superiority tin- 
compensation for basic feelings 9 the 
feriority. In the present study, miez 
vantage point for analyzing carly ке 
Mories is circumscribed and foc p^ 
on some of their formal aspects, a 
ing out their genetic-dynamic es 
ings. It is here postulated that a 5 he 
of early memories as related by sen 
patient, reveal significant and p 
tial modes of his approach to © 
tional areas, such as “giving his 
“mastery” and “mutuality. нүш 
point of view, structural in D Gel 
concentrates on certain an 
tools of coping with emotional = arly 
tions as inferred from a series of 2:0 
memories. Content aspects ol ich 
memories, commonly loaded rson. 
unique information about the pe ssent 
have not been included in the Pi here 
scheme. The approach presented "hio 
is similar to Adler's insolar ЗД are 
manifest aspects of early memories ih < 


| ever, Ade? 
assigned significance. However, 
deals 


to 


В ; ary ". 

with the earliest it о! 
demonstrate the individual's is on 2 
life, whereas, here the focus is 


Josuva Levy 


co fa 
о раа analysis of several 
tions. rg i i hing emotional situa- 
this км б, у memory, according to 
ing insalar Є Ys may be totally mislead- 
picture of di it reveals only a partial 
frequently Ls individual because it 
Specific de results in a general and un- 
UR ente i дас Only through the 
fusion of ding ol the interaction and 
unique d does a dynamic, quite 
иша; epis of complimentary and 
Situations e approaches to emotional 

i s emerge. 

Tweli ud 
emis aunts for analyzing early 
ing and р used for scor- 
independ ег lor reliability by three 
7407. . md judges. There was about 
ата between the judges 
training. In relatively short period ol 
Modes, Ex НЕШ only the four basic 
three jud 28 agreement between the 
that the Bes was Byer 9025. It seems 
factory undue system. yields. satis 
it is also iod of correspondence and 
lability н у communicable. The re- 
[йе esa indicates that more 
and lon mne ol the scoring units 
judges iw A gei period for the 
evel of iN d probably increase the 

н YF reliability. 
"ud ri basis of comparing 
summarie carly memories with 
ports Rien of the psychological re 
Cases re. : demonstrated in the three 
lend Я ted in this study, the modes 
Ways of correspond to characteristic 
lions as SUR with emotional situi 
Seems te пеам by the testing: This 
86 [дь 1 кє fruitful approach which 
апа ra ie only been demonstrated 
he cay s to be tested more rigorous!y- 
har eS ci demonstrate further 
hree ca ba presenting symptoms (the 
toms) Ps s presenting depressive symp- 
A an tend to bring forth s18- 
Ories, TI different sets of early mem- 
terial, n he latter, being fantasy mtr 
Standin 14 then be utilized for under- 
In the 5 of the presenting symptoms 

context of the person $ char- 


the 
the 


өе: 
1 з H 
Site ten approaches to emotiona 
lations, 
Ti 
à ‹ б Early 
€ construct “Туре of Early 
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Memory" is introduced in this study 
and defined as various meanin ful 
combinations ol modes, On the E s 
of the pilot study it was hypothesized 
that memory types and level of eso 
integration would be associated. Mem- 
ory types comprised of narrow range 
of modes, lacking à relative balance 


between i 


ue opposite modes, would 
be associated. with a very inadequate 
ego integration, the so called 
ses. But memory types 
a relatively wide range 
of modes with balance between the 
opposite modes, would be associated 
with a fairly adequate level of ego in- 
ly found within the 
neurotic range. Empirically, three 
types of early memories, comprised of 
various combinations of the four 
modes (with reliability in the 90%, 
range) , have emerged in the study. 1. 
Ego active — affect positive /Ego p: 
sive — affect negative, 9, Ego active — 
negative /Ego pas ive — affect 
е, 9. Either Ego active or Ego 


level of 
borderline ¢ 
comprised of 


tegration, common 


passive modes. According 10 the hy- 
pothesis. types | and 2 combined 
ego inte- 


would have а h 
gration than ty 
by comparing 
their level of ego 
sessed from а battery 
tests. 
The 
fered 


; born out 


Ups and 
as- 


8 
integration as 
of projective 


Janation 1% of- 
ociation between 
The modes, de- 
means of ap- 


following EXP. 


fined as chari 
proaching emotion 


be viewed as secondary 


sets of defenses. namely: relatively 
autonomous tools for adaptation. In 


comprised of narrow range 
of modes in which the cgo passive : 
affect negative ог ego passive — affect 
jositive is the predominant one, these 
defenses have probably been over- 
whelmed by inxiety, became ineflec- 


the type 


tive and broken down, What then 
becomes apparent ате deep-seated 
feelings of being abandoned, de- 


stroyved, а generalized sense of being a 
failure and a passive. longing to be 
taken care of. On the other hand, in 
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types comprised of b riis 2 
modes and showing a fair L 
tween the opposite modes, eg. Ego 
active — affect positive/ Ego passive — 
affect negative, the level of anxiety is 
not so disruptive to the basic defenses. 
There are tendencies to form dynamic 
shifts between active mastery and 
passive failure which indicate the inner 
Strength for adequate hold on reality. 
This hypothesis regarding the mature 
of the types remains a suggestion for 
further investigation. 

As to the differentiation between 
the first type (ego active — affect 
positive /ego Passive — affect negative) 
and the second type (ego active — 
affect negative /еро passive — affect 
negative) , both on the one hand seem 
to defend against the threat of being 
overwhelmed by “outside” dangers of 

eing abandoned, destroyed and trap- 
Ped (ego passive — affect. negative 
mode). But, on the other hand, note 


the difference in the manner of cop- 
Ing with the “same” 


may be experiencing 


trends, attempts to defend against the 
dangers by making a move towards 
independence, Type I, is coping with 
these dangers by attacking the outside 
enemies, thus trying to eliminate 
them. While Type ri May reveal a 
weak ego because of the 
regress temporarily, Type 
Sent a show of Ego streng 
attack, 


‚А comment about the rese. 
sign. The units of the 
derived from 
view about th 


arch de- 
analysis are 
à theoretical Point of 
€ nature of early mem- 
у types could - 
Visioned on the 4 of the n 
Sand bermutati 
reliability 


as the 


| Tenninger 


oject, as exemplified 


ies: T j " Application 
Early Memories: Theoretical Aspects and Ap} 


: r 
by Siegal and Rosen (1962) . ^ d 
assumption that meaningful э, 
in using repeated ge mm 
ing, could be achieved by Hae e е. 
dynamic configurations at бү 
points in the treatment process, s in 
than investigating the change: dim 
isolated scores, In this study ag oe 
types of early memories diio S. de- 
pared with dynamic statement: 
rived from the test data. | aie 
Analyzing early memories m m 
vantage point disc ussed m this = the 
seems to provide insights m ap- 
patient's Characteristic. tools qe We 
proaching emotional acria ып 
have been making it a routine рга xs 
to collect early memories in ot gh id 
of testing and integrate their ‘he 
with the usual battery of tests. s iii 
task of producing early деше, is 
response to the question “Go pias first 
ar as you can and tell me the, fol- 
memory that you can remember pries 
lowed by requesting more Уч ра 
from early childhood, is те tee 
Casy and simple. In the course eens 
collecting, some may experience coal 
Porary revival of traumatic situat ОПГ 
some may use the occasion to P c 
Out that certain разоран тев, 
aspects revealed іп the зану ае 
ories, must be the cause for their s ices 
he examiner commonly experienc 
) Шу 
that the patients do get mona aA 
involved in the process of рма 
ing. The patient is obviously ү anc 
of how the modes are integrate oir? 
the meanings ascribed to theit i to 
binations, Therefore he is unb f fit 
manipulate his early memories t 
his conscious image of himself. (ich 
Further research is warranted эша" 
more representative clinic рор re- 
tions, divided into acceptable S 
liable diagnostic groups, These E helt 
could then be studied as to anc 
Specific modes and memory кр) ‘test 
€ compared with paychala ge suri 
data. matching | nonpsyc! 1. 
Population should also be studie 
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: ic Child 
The Psychological Evaluation of the Organic Chi 


ABRAHAM ErizUR жү 
Neuro-Psychiatric Clinic, Kupat Holim, Zamenhof, Tel - Я 


; in in children 
è — лу test for psychological evaluation of brain ee Tacks 
толе VER ) C). This is an objective-type test consisting of dra P Foi bod 
is presented ДӘ bo itself as well to a qualitative analysis, A suidy к open, 
Y ix ae oe ‘els of two groups of 6-to-9-year-old children arc 
in whic s sults 


one group being organ 
taining thirty children, 


Guiding lines as to the pr: 
norms to be applied according 
There 
meaning of its results, Finally, 
logical evaluation of org; 
suggested that a differentiation be m 
organic syndrome, 


Psychologists working with children 
are frequently asked to give a psycho- 
logical evaluation of a child's cerebral 
condition. Cases requiring such an 
evaluation are mainly of the following 
three types: 

(1) Children after commotio cere- 
bri, a brain disease or any other 
disease that may have affected the 
brain either directly or indirectly. In 
these cases it is important to establish 
the extent to which the brain damage 
has affected mental functioning, In 
Most cases, the child’s general intel- 
ligence level does not suffer to a mark. 
ed degree. Certain faculties, only, 
would be affected, These include the 
perceptual faculty, the ability to con. 
centrate, visual. moto. coordination, 


memory, and abstract thinking, etc, 

The Psychologist iş therefore called 
i he means whereby 

| these specific abil- 

be measured. 

(2) Children Sus 


; pected by the neu- 
rologist to be suffering Г 


rom encepha- 
lopathy (brain disease) - In such 
Cases the evaluation by the 


psycholo- 
an aid in the diag- 


gist is enlisted ; 
nostic clarification 
. (3) Children 
tional disorders 
disorders, ( 
Gottlieb, 


suffering from func- 
such as behaviour 
Brown & Solomon, 1942; 


Ashby & Knott, 1947; 


actical selection of the 
to the subjects age 
then follows a discussion on the 


ade between a 


ani on- 
i т— -organic € 
containing twenty children, the other ary d ШЕЙ 
` 3 rganic rove 
The test results for the organic group | 
cantly higher than those of the non-organic group 


басм. 
> on all three parts of the T 7 
appropriate ЕТО form E 
ind intelligence level are g 


> te and the 
qualitative aspects of the ЖЕ кесә 
the relation between the psychological anc 
anic conditions is discussed 


; 2 sit is 
and for practical reason o: 

ч я, BS 
neuro-organic and a psy 


38) or 
Solomon, Bradely & [рен Taal 
from specific scholastic prob н exper- 
as reading disability, which, phos de- 
ience has lately shown, ma iacet t 
veloped on central-organic g ое 
Recent E.E.G. research has dsldren 
that a large percentage of c enire? 
with severe behavior problemin chil- 
tics and other types of distur Studies 
dren show cerebral Шыны E ia 
of this kind present the psyc He is 
with an obvious challenge. ysycho- 
called upon to provide the Г шай 
logical means for testing the ¢ 


O 
í i sse Lypes 
hypothesis regarding these ty] 
children's disorders, уай 
i accu t 
In all the above cases an а 


3 hild’s 
psychological evaluation of Hie а 
brain condition is also ol — suit- 
portance in determining the mc 
able type of treatment. 


NET non 
The psychological tools ПЕ КЮ се 
use lor diagnosing organicity ker К 
much to be desired (Hoeden 6 
Murray, 1952; AFM ИШЕ, Talis 
This holds not only for For the 
but especially for children. ly test 
most part, psychologists Mr othe! 
which have been planned ОТШ 
purposes, e.g. Wechsler’s me ue. \ 
Scales апа Rorschach's techn! Ге 
number of psychologists poe att 
Goldstein's tests (Goldstein = Moto” 
1941) and the Bender Visual + 


ol 
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ed ih As vet, however, the 
ioi МА» үе above measures has 
File, gei] established. 
бї San most of these tests do 
examiner, сена results. The 
doubt е 8 px Ue is olten left in 
Feels, n he has to interpret the 
mee this author published an 
organic на test for diagnosing ап 
tet hus ondiuion (Elizur. 1959) . This 
ео DRE to dilferentiate be- 
ion-ares organic adult group and a 
The e ps one, at a significant level. 
ages, n ü лах certain technical advant- 
relatively 3 Gay 10 handle, requires a 
intone ж time for its adminis- 
ee a T nd scoring. and in addition to 
Pere, чаа scores, yields itsell 
test emn | n qualitative analysis. The 
аре E ve used with subjects from the 
en on. 


"d present study is intended to 
test to | an easy parallel form of this 
This he used with younger children. 
ЕТО e vill be referred [E 
City Гог ( Elizur's Test of Organi- 
E.T.O.A thildren”) as compared with 
Blan wf n; the test for adults. The 
First] presentation is as follows: — 
admini y, the test is described with its 
PA istration and scoring system. 
ле reader's convenience. the new 


test is c E 
bre 2 compared throughout with the 
vious test, so that he may become 
the 


"Cquai : е 
" Wainted with both forms at 
‘ame time, 

Sec Л " 
econdly, an experiment 15 present- 


to demonstrate the tests validity. 


ed 
gain with 


que results are compared a 
iw ol the 1959 ETO A study. 

Б h practical indications аге 

зрна guide in the selection of the 

ассо p ETO form and norms in 

intelli ance with the subject's age ап 
F gence level. 

Sis lowing this, a qualitative analy- 

Para] the results is proposed, which is 

Сш lel to that offered for the ETO 


А 


he test re- 
how 


those 


Fin; | 
iua UY a discussion of t 
ese meaning is offered and 
| results compare with 


achieved by the neurological examina- 
tion on the one hand and the subject's 
psycho-organic traits оп the other 
hand. 
| For a more detailed exposition see 
Енли (1965). 
THE 7 
Both ETO forms are composed of 
three parts: Drawings, Blocks and 
Digits. 1 preferred to use a combined- 
type of a Lest because the brain dam- 
age does not always impair the same 
mental function. In every сазе it may 
affect a different function. 
1 chose the particular testing mater- 
ial because it has proved itself in 
previous studies of organic disorders. 
The test’s main innovation lies not 
in the material used, but in its scoring 
system. The two guiding principles in 


developing this system were the 
following: | . 
ead of following the usual 


(1) Inst 
procedure 
failure it W 
degree of fa 
ingly. 

(2) To sc 
have been fo 
ple suffering from 


of scoring either success or 
as decided to evaluate the 
ilure and to score accord- 
ore only such failures as 
und to be typical of peo- 
brain damage. 


Drawings 


In each ETO form there are four 


drawings. These are presented to the 
subject one after the other. He is 
asked to study them carefully so that 
he will be able to reproduce them 
later from memory. There is no time 


ЕТО С 


oA BA 


ЕТО А 


FIGURE | 
Reduced to one-sixth size. 


Drawings Designs. 
Er Pm 
“Test cards material included in Elizur 
(1965) . 
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limit for the presentation, The 
examiner removes the card only after 
the subject has indicated that he is 
finished with it, A glance at the draw- 
ings in both forms (see Table 1) 
should suffice to show the basic re- 
semblance between them, except that 
those of the children's 


form 
simpler and easier to copy. 


are 


The scoring is the same for both 
forms and is calculated 


according to 
the following rules. 


No. of 

Points 
1. Each misdirected line 1 
2. Each line added ог omitted 2 
3. Each dot added or omitted 1 
4. Each dot misplaced % 


5. Omission of all dots in dr 
drawing 3 in ETO C, or 
2 in ETO A 

- The whole figure 1 placed 
Wrong angle (both forms) , 

7. Repeated failures in a] 

Squares of drawing 3 
once (both forms) . 

- Any one of drawing 4% inner squares’ 
corners (in both Íorms) that does 
not touch the triangle (in form С) 
or the diamond (in form A) 1 
A circle instead of dot in drawing 2 


or 3. (both forms) 
10. 2 or 


11. Maxi 
Blocks 


awing 2 or 
in drawing 


at a 


1 four little 
are scored only 


9. 


more circles instead of dots 


9 
mum points for any drawing 


10 


le subject and 
until he has 
beginning the 


R wje 
ем d ALR |» 


At the 


j jc Child 
The Psychological Evaluation of the Organic Chi 


P i be 
examiner demonstrates what is ча 
done. The sample and the four 
structs are illustrated in Figure 2. 

> difference 
In the blocks sub-test the р 
between the two forms is the | | Ше 
ing. Adults are shown pictures S herd 
sample and of four constructs, ГЫШ. 
as children receive а ore " ү 
sation, using another four blo > | 
К ; whether 
The examiner should note ogee 
the subject. succeeds, and LEE sini 
taken. In case of failure, the п ка 
records the design made by "hae ee 
ject. This serves as a basis [o 
scoring. 
: ; rules аге 
For both forms the sc oring rule 
as follows: Бийик 
1 H acc 
1. Each block located in the right d 
and on its right side but in 


1 

wrong direction 

о р А х төй 

2. Each block located in the. wrong " 
place 


В 9 
ach block placed on a wrong side = 
The whole design misdirected 5 
Maximum points on any design sil 
lime, Additional points are mos 
for time according то the following 
tables which are different for children 
and adults: 


Ti ГО A А 

"S > ints j Polis 
Е І 
30-39 sec, 1 16-19 sec. 2 
40-49 sec, 2 3 
50-L sec. 3 1 
5 

Digits 


ads 
а Р H Р reat 
In both forms the examiner 


е ЛЫР] 
aloud a series of twenty digitgro ld 
each digit-group containing an еп at 
number of digits. These are The su 
the rate of a digit per second. Th The 
ject is asked to repeat cen pied 
examiner records the way the secon s 
reproduces each digit group “below: 
ing to the method indicated he tw? 
The sole difference between digit” 
forms lies in the size of ihe ; [our 
570и}. In ETO C each е nedin 
digits, while in ETO A each co 

five digits. 


1 

hot 
T Е «ling met 
The sc oring and recording 


ате as follows: 
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l. The. displ igi i 
placement of a digit 1 

In most cases а reversal of 2 adjacent 
digits appears. Ihis is recorded. by 

i these digits 

c jus. ample, 

81679 means that the E бз eee 

peated 84769 instead of 84679. He is 

Kiven two points, hese are recorded 


after . Ї i 
ет the number, in parentheses, Le. 
81670 (оу 


the sig 
the sign — underneath 
and scored v. 


= Ше substitution of a digit 2 
1е examiner should record. the digit 


sive E 
Ши the subject under the ap- 
Hil ae one, Thus, for example. 

679 (2) means that the subject said 


5 
84570 i T. " Я 
М 1579 instead of 81679 and is penalised 
зо points. 
nin addition or omission of a digit 
т е additional digit is written under 
aie appropriate place and the omis- 
П m is marked by a line under the 
lissing digit (or digits). Thus 81679 
a 
(2) mei З 
ББП ШУ that the subject. repeated 
fines and was given two points: 
zi (6) means that he said 8789 


um Was alloted six points. 
dd summing: up of the points is 
Separ; or each series of ten digit groups 
Petia! 14/20 means that the 
the fi Inge attained fourteen points m 
in e ten digit group series and 2 
the latter ten. 


is 


x THE EXPERIME 
: he Subjects 
the DE present experiment compares 
of е test results achieved by two groups 
children, the one group consisting 
twenty "organic" subjects and the 


Other К ашар 
ther of thirty “non-organic” subjects. 


the organic group was taken ton 
in a ез of children already examine 
Ku ini Neuro-Psychiatric Clinic ай 
; сар Holim, Zamenhof, Tel we 
lake Principles of selection were Е 
Nine all organic children from six - 
lat d at least normal intelligence 
le ae been given the ETO iM 
Diei two years. "These children а 
"ses ously been diagnosed as стап i 
ncelu, ‘he competent neurologists. | ы 
рап ‘ded cases of epilepsy, encep па 
JY. post commotio cerebri, post 


эга ; 
a Р 
11 operation and post encephalius. 


с 


©The non-organic group was com- 
золе of 30 school children. from 
grades | to 4 (ages six to nine). The 
school chosen was one of average 
standard, and was situated in Bat 
Yam. The class teachers were asked to 
select. a random sample of children 
who did not manifest any special be- 
havioral problems or any specific 
scholastic difficulty, such as a reading 
disability. 

The two groups were matched [or 
average age eight years) and in- 


age ( 
telligence (average J.Q; 102). 
Results 
Table I summarizes the main re- 


sults. These were significant for all 

three parts of the test. 

Тави I-Comparison of Mean Scores 
of the Organic and Non-Organic 


Group 

Drawings Blocks Digits 
Organic (N=20) 14 2 p 
Non-Organic (N290 5 $ /5 


It is interesting to note that the re- 
sults achieved in the present experi- 
ment with the ETO C on children, 
are almost identical with those 
achieved in the previous experiment 
with the ETO A on adults. This shows 
that the ETO C is as suitable for 
children aged six to nine as the ETO 
A is for adults. 

We may, therefore, use the same 
“organic norms” with the ETO C as 
were used with the ETO A. Thus any 
subject who attained a score on any 
subtest at least as high as the organic 
norm may be regarded as having an 
organic finding on that part of the 


test. 
The norms are: 
for Drawings 10 points 


for Blocks 5 points 
for Digits 10/10 or 0/15 points 
Now, if we make the same assump- 


ETO С аз we made in the 
ETO A, namely that a subject is con- 
sidered "organic" only if he shows 
organic findings on at least two sub- 
tests, We shall find that the ETO C 
has correctly diagnosed 80% of the 


tion in the 
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organic cases, and 9055 
organic Cases. 
similar to thos 
ment. (860% 


of the non- 
These percentages are 
€ of the prev ious experi- 
; and 90%, respec tively). 
PRINCIPALS OF Tesi SELECTION 
AND Norus 

As result of clinical experience with 
both ETO forms in а neuro-psychia- 
tric clinic during several years I ar- 
rived at the following guiding princi- 
ples in choosing the appropriate test 
lorm and norms for Various age and 
intelligence levels: 

1. With children aged 6-9 of normal 
intelligence use the ETO C with the 
norms mentioned above, namely, for 
Drawings 10 points, Blocks 5 points, 
and Digits 10/10 or 0/15. 

2. With children aged 10 to 13, of 
normal intelligence, use the ETO A 
with the following norms: 

Drawings 15 
Blocks 8 
Digits 15/15 
3. With subjects 


from 14 years on- 
wards, of normal intelligence, apply 
the ETO A with the norms indicated 
under 1. [n all Cases a subject who 
has achieved Scores as high as the 


norms or higher on two subjects is con- 


sidered organic. 
1. Whenever 


US intelli- 
Bence deviates from the average 
(cither above or below) — his mental 
age level should be taken 


as a basis 


or selecting the test form and norms. 


,.. 9- Since both tests are very similar 
In their со it is possible to 
apply different Darts of them to the 
ample an 8-vear- 


5-igit-series” 
Who ex- 


Whereas a !2-Year-old-child 
hibits unusual qi i 


digit-series May be given 


The same holds 
other subtests, 


6. Subjects 
digits оп 
should 


namely, on { р ап the score 
attained on the Wechsler. 


1 Child 
1 5 1 he Organi 
The Psyc hological Evaluation of the Org 


iled com- 
7. Subjects who have pes n 
pletely in 4-digit-series (cithe ина 
ог children) may be given L н 
series. Experience has са 
severe organic cases fail even 
diminished series. 


: ess 
8. In examining children ol : x 
than 6 years (from 3-1 үа s 
sometimes possible to фе = 
eral impression TIR 
condition exists by using 3-dig dn 
It should be emphasized 4 oet Me 
all the above principles d s Бе 
clinical experience only and ое 
verified by appropriate exp 


QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS ETO 

The qualitative analysis orme Ki ДЕ 
C is similar to that of the ED 616; 
described in our previous ies with 
too, we shall start our Ше th have 
the Drawings and Digits, w een 
much in common, and then | 
to discuss the blocks. 
Drawings and Digits . is CON 

In both subtests the subject visua 
fronted with a series of stimu per 
and auditory). He is asked Du them 
them, and then to nue them 
correctly (to draw or to T in the 
verbally). In order to р 
task the subject has (1) FO, (2) 10 
the stimuli fully and correctly, track 
retain them all, and (3) to bw den 
of their correct spatial (Dr 
and temporal (Digits) ә. 
The main types of failures pm 
l. Omission. A part ol sik i re- 
the digits is not рее cases 
tained by the subject. In mos 


or 


is failure 
the subject is aware of E a 
himself and apologizes for it. fills 
5 : 


ject 

2. Confabulation. The дє, 
in the “void space" by ipie: 
Correct items aroused in his т 
Way of association. T 

8. Persevervation. Previous hee 
Pressions continue to SUR 
subject's mind and hence as we 
reproduction. In this Gus ct himse 
in confabulation, the subjec 
is unaware of his failurc. 
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4. Disori ; 
ой iom, The subject re- 
(0 puis ер ШЕ original stimuli but 

"lis Ripe wt еп in the wrong place. 
known’ dilfic шне reflects the well- 
tient to ona ty of the organic pa- 
SPREE, as rient himself properly in 
‚ аз well as in time. 


Figur 

ure 3 iv 

dhovelistes gives examples ol the 
Jye-listed typic: Lolures i 
rawings, ypical failures in the 


1. Omission 


aN s xl B ol 
LAT | Ig al ZN 


2. Confabulation 


1. Disorientation 


Billie FIGURE 3. 
‘lure Types in the Drawings 


kes 
els е ol typical failures in the 
iie жем are the following:— 
Sometimes 387 instead of 3817. 
omitted es more than one digit is 
May be and occasionally, а subject 
digits di me to repeat any of the 
Patient all in a digit group. One such 
E Was as "peg spontaneously: It 
While.” © I had fallen asleep for а 
ТЕ uch a phenomenon !5 akin 
in temporary loss of consciousness 
Petit mal. ~ 
3g) on ftbulation: 38947 instead of 


Dj 


Perse + 

i veration: 3887 instead of 3847. 
gaan entation: 3487 or 3784 instead 
3847. 


LG Я Я 
"oim pensation. Some subjects. 6% 
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pecially intelligent ones, succeed i 

reproducing the drawings and AES 
through applying some ено аа 
which enables them to make ae OF 
а compensitory mental faculty instead. 
of the deficient one. Thus, for ex 
ample. a subject may carry out veriti 
movements in the air while listening 
to the digits, or he may repeat еле 
digit silently after the examiner. One 
subject looked at drawing No. 3 and 
“translated” the visual stimuli into 
verbal ones by saying to himself: “A 
large square with four little ones with 


dots inside.” 

6. Sensitivity to noise. This may be 
noticed particularly in the case of the 
Digits Subtest, where the slightest 
noise coming from outside may inter- 
fere with the subjects ability to con- 
centrate to such an extent as to cause 
a total blocking. The organic child is 
isitive to noise. 


extremely sel 

7. Early Fatiguing. This, too, is a 
c symptom of the organic 
becomes particularly 
manifest in the Digits subtest. Early 
signs of [atigue may be noticed either 
quantitatively,—by an increased num- 
ber of failures in the second ten series 
—or qualitatively —the subject may ex- 
verience a feeling of uneasiness, а 
severe headache, or à spell of dizzi- 
ness. Some subjects may react by be- 
coming critical of the test or even of 


the examiner. 


characteristi 
»erson, which 


Blocks 
This 


ability 


subtest taxes the subject's 
of visual-motor-coordination, 
which is quite often deficient, in the 
organic person. In order to succeed 
in this k the examinee must have 
the ability to perceive and then re- 
oduce correctly the visual configura- 
tion before him, paying attention to 
its colors, form and spatial arrange- 
Thus the typical failures are: 


pr 


ment. 
1. Disregard of color. 

9. Disregard of form. 

Disregard of location. (Disorien- 

tation) 


[25] 
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Examples are given in Figure 4. 
А Disregard of Color 


in IN e 


2. Disregard of Form 


11515 oN ae 


FIGURE 4, 
Failure Types in the Blocks. 


4. Slowness. The organic sometimes 


shows a motor-retardation „Which 
manifests itself particularly in the 
Blocks subtest. 


Discussion 


The crux of any test concerns the 
Significance of its results. Before go- 
ing into this problem with regard to 
both forms of ETO it is advisable to 
consider the 8eneral issue of the 
neurological versus the Psychological 
evaluation of organic brain condi- 
tions, their. relation to what 
might be called the "psycho-organic 
traits.” The latter ; the typical de. 


manifested by 
in the mental, 
па behavioural 


When Psychologists yy, 


еге called up- 
Оп to assist the ne i 


ЕТО». 
which 
fulfilled, 


. The first point to 
15 the degree of 


this 


be Considered 
accord between the 
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ETO results and those of the neuro 
logical examination. | diei 

Both the 1959 ai rl atas 
ETO A and our present ET © ere 
suggest that a good ——— Mess 
between the ETO's and th duis d 
logical examination. Bram ETO re- 
might appear that ge eed M 
sults generally hint at a ne " 
brain damage. 


5 е com> 

The matter, however, is aaah the 
plicated. Years of уре tests ОП 
ETO and other реште a is nnd 
the part ol other psycho i ie occur 
myself show that cases ul find- 
Which show positive ed nes ol 
ings but no psychological her hand, 
organic type. On the oth re cases 
there are, perhaps, still "evaluation 
which the psychological 9и they re- 
may classify as organic tias pre i 
veal no positive neurologica remm 

In order to avoid Tage наданнан 
misunderstandings between bei a dil- 
gists and psychologists I Sugse neuro- 
ferentiation be made between p the 
Organic syndrome arrived ab nd а 
neurological examination aed 
Psycho-organic syndrome evaluation. 
through the psychological de exists 

| course, a close relationship mani- 
between the two syndromes, " cases 
fested by the large number o how- 
they have in common. They i ah are 
ever, not identical, because iy peut?” 
still some cases which are oy only 
organic, and others which hip exist- 
psycho-organic. The relations mes can 
ing between the two pee aop 
be illustrated by two overla 
circles, (Figure 5). 


" of 
Ficure 5, Schematic Шызіаноы o, 
the Relationship between Ihe romes- 
organicand Psycho-organic y 

relation 

We may assume that а 

ship between the two po accurac 
largely dependent upon th 
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of the " - š 
b» jr pep instruments applied 
chologis oA neurologist and the psy- 
the closer u = more precise these are, 
Thais, a пе | wo syndromes become. 
circles i area common to the two 
à m our illustration increases. 
tási [o eim we may sity that positive 
"cient Es AS reflect some defective, de- 
Sh he nnmature state of the brain 
Жог a шр of cases is cor- 
examinaljc ps by the neurological 
fication і me Cases where such a veri- 
the мания acking consist mainly of 
Шии] Б immaturity type, or of the 
^ rain damage type. 
inp DURO Du noted that at many 
Te FU nie i evaluation also 
Dumber. x ena significance. In a 
results fee cases the positive ETO 
or wenol served as a warning signal 
Peared ter ogical symptoms that ap- 
of vehar on. The prognostic value 
Bases we logical testing in organic 
Wechsle as already emphasized by 
944). c when he noted (Wechsler, 
tecting 2 ns of the Scale in de- 
tions Hae ble organic brain condi- 
ogical sv r to manifestation of neuro- 
symptoms.” 


We c 
in Bir die now to the second point 
the ET iscussion, the comparison О 
Organ; O results and the psycho- 

Banic traits. ) 
Whi 

tile, as yet, no objective research 


ha 
48 been carri А 
Xtent a carried out to ascertain the 


А 


а fesearch is 4 1 
impressi arch is in planning. The 


Оп of thi Е 
leve Гь type does exist. I eve 
hat this correlation is hi 


an gher 
that which exists between the 
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neurological findings and the psycho- 
organic traits. In other words, a per- 
son complaining of difficulties in con- 
centration and memory, who exhibits 
a psycho-motor restlessness and is in- 
effective in controlling his temper is 
not only likely to reveal positive ETO 
signs, but the likelihood of this hap- 
pening is greater than the likelihood 
of his revealing positive findings in 
the neurological examination. i 
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An Investigation on the Reliability of Human Figure Drawings 


James F. Guinan anv JOHN R. Некиву 


Michigan St 


Summary: A review of the literature showed that 


have generally utilized 
the use of the DAP, 


that cach of 9 judges 
admini 


rations at well beyond the 
greatest DAP experience matched th 
ferences in correct matches for 
logists, graduate students in Clin 
gestive, were not significant, 
approaches discussed in rel 
tions were noted. 


PROBLEM 


Sundberg's (1961) recent survey of 
clinical tools used’ in psychological 
testing, indicated that the Draw-A- 
Person Test ranks second only to the 
Rorschach in frequency of usage. 
Sundberg also noted that research 
publications dealing with the DAP 
were a sharp exception to a general 
positive correlation between rank of 
“frequency of usage” of a psycho- 
logical test, and number of public 
tions. The dearth of Material on the 
DAP seems particularly glaring in the 
area of reliability studies, 

The reliability 


ОГ scores is basic to 
the use of any test. Granick and 
Scheflen (1958), however, have em- 

ized the difficulty of devising 
is actory objective Scoring pro- 
cedures for projective techniques and 
noted that “the reliability of scoring, 
in effect, js dependent on the 
reliability of judgments (p. 138) .” 
The problem, essentially seems to 
be the development оѓ objective, 
communicable scores which refiect the 
integrity of “Gestalt” of the perform- 
ance of the individual tested. In dis. 
Cussing the problems of reliability of 
Projective tests, G mick and Scheflen 
Point out that there have been three 
traditional approaches to reliability: 
(a) Judgment reliability as measured 
11 terms of agreement between judges 
rating the same data; (b) temporal 


were able to match the di 


the three 
ical Psyche 
Results were 
ation to other studies, and 


ate University 


prior reliability studies on the DAP 


"rada á NON ave claimed. that 
atomistic graphic indices, while clinicians have claim 

in practice, has been to obt 
Twenty Ss were twice administered the DAP 


ions. 


ain global, personalized, impres | 
i ^ s iyu 
with a five-week interval. Results oy E 
9 ai ee 
awings of the same S from the t 


001 level of significance, The three judges ee 
1€ 20 sets of drawings perfectly, The pean | E 
groups of judges (Ph.D. Clinical Psyc ai 
Лору. and college freshmen) although sug 


ў f other 
contrasted with the findings of ot 


i ica- 
a number of research implic 


reliability based on repeated ae 
istrations of the same projective be is 
the same individual are expectec t 
produce stable components (but к 
identical responses) ; апа (c) ee 
reliability—comparison of two or ee 
separate parts of the same test WE. 
These writers conclude that an S ive 
statistical reliability for a proce e 
test is not feasible. An ri. i i 
fered is to study the reliability E sl 
tain aspects of a projective «liabil- 
"The traditional concepts of reli ith 
ity need not be lost in dealing us is 
projective tests. What is pee T. - 
the adaptation of test data Oo a ving 
able techniques without шоло 
the global or clinical quality о 

test response (p. 141) .” 


ie 
In introducing the DAP as a Eres 
jective device, Machover (1949) hin af 
that “structured and formal nee 
drawings—size, line, placement, {than 
are less subject to variability inler- 
Content aspects (рыб). Such an yecific 
ence suggests the reliability of 5] reces- 
graphic indices, but does n 3 рт 
sarily suggest а reliability of th 
jective aspects of the test itself- | 
There have been а mambe т 
vestigations оп the d pe a cast 
Specific graphic indices of d Leh- 
figure drawings. Gunderson Ud 1 
ner (1949) suggest a line of fans о 
employing reliability ol ens In? 
graphic traits used for diagnosis. 


ol 
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later bern 
hole perla (1958), the same 
ment ceteri percent of agree- 
Was 90,507 m piens of graphic traits 
the test-rete radshaw (1952) utilized 
bwentyfive i method. He considered 
Scored for Pn „areas that were 
ment, ad possible kinds of treat- 
judges ranis of agreement of two 
ment. EUN. for each treat- 
Percent of Es rowed that the highest 
the draw agreement was in rating 
(1957) a Sop WS a whole. Swenson 
the tae to disparage the use of 
ally, he A a projective tool, Specific- 
agreement” mah the “percentage ol 
and Gunde method used by Lehner 
argues БОШ and Bradshaw, and 
agreement oe that “percent of 
Moreover does not equal reliability.” 
Cerson, р neither Lehner and Gun- 
ase rate jf Bradshaw: reported the 
tural spec occurrence of each struc- 
Swenson i inta e hus, concludes 
геа и: these studies do not show 
Sin ity of the DAP (p. 463) ." 
some 7 Ки implies. reliability, 
and therch š ге have stressed validity 
to the proli bypassed direct approach 
Inely ane lem of reliability. Accord- 
ed oui ü mber ol authors have point- 
tive e validity of various projec 
Martin А of the РАР. Hoyt and 
size of 9 found placement and 
Manifest gure drawn to be related to 
Месо anxiety scores, Schmidt and 
drawin an (1959) reported that figure 
Stcally E differentiated. between phy- 
disabled and normals. Bodwin 


and Bruck 
Corre ruck (1960) found a significant 
as re- 


{ есте оп between self-concept 
aN interyiens DAP and as assessed by 
similar view. Kamana (1960) found 
Pinte: act when measures of self- 
Senta шу ЫЗ by a Semantic Dif- 
LOS we DAP were correlated. 
hat spe uae Rawn (1957) reported 
"elated cific aggressive details were 
Sion, то other measures of aggres 
перац пеге have also been reports of 
Were à г затоа when specific indices 
n оу ied to the DAP. Starr anc 
ш ун oe in а replication О 
“ance 5 study. failed to find sig 
e Strumpfer and Nichols 
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(1962) reported that sixteen DAP 
measures failed to differentiate ДОР 
mals, neurotics, and schizophrenics: 
Sherman (1958, 1958a) and Whit. 
шуге (1955) have both found sup san 
for the hypothesis that artistic abilia 
and not personality projection, is the 
primary factor in human figure 
drawings. P 

, There is a basic and general criti- 
cism that can be leveled at all of the 
cited studies. Namely, research in the 
area of evaluation of figure drawings 
has tended to deal with specific vari- 
ables in the drawing (shading, cen- 
teredness, etc.) while use of the test in 
clinical settings has been to obtain 
ral impressions of behavior trends 
ality organization. Arbit, 
| Mathis (1959) succinctly 
by suggesting that the 
;onse, 1.c., degree 


gene 
or person 
Lakin, anc 
point this out 
dimensions of the res] 
to which a figure drawing reflects 
ects ol self image and/or personal- 
not yet been speci- 
1 whether any clin- 


asp! 
ity problems. have 
fied. They questior 
icians rely upon specific indices and 
attempt to relate them to specific con- 
cepts. It seems more likely that clin- 
icians view the drawings as a personal- 
ized expression of an individual's be- 
havior orientation. However, research 
in the area of diagnostic evaluation 
[rom figure drawings has tended to 
deal with specified factors in the 
drawings. The fact that many studies 
show negative results may only indi- 
cate that the di 


fficulty is one of am- 
biguity of diagnostic usage which has 
resulted in research unrelated to the 
more relevant aspects of the drawings. 


Zimmer (1956), 


Other writers, 
Rosenzweig (1960), and Laane 
(1960) have all criticized studies 


have attempted to measure 
specifically described or narrowly de- 
fined variables in working with the 
DAP. Albee and Hamlin (1949) in- 
dicate that the degree to which inter- 
pretation is determined by the specific 
elements, rather than intuitive overall 
impressions is not clear. “Presumably 
interpretation depends оп specific 
elements and their synthesis. Global 


which 
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judgments may or may not involve a 
synthesis of specific elements. Clin- 
icians make judgments and interpre- 
tations with little conscious attention 
to specific molecular factors of con- 
stant significance, but rather as a re- 
sult of global impressions of unverbal- 
ized comparison of a present drawing 
with past experience of "intuitive" or 
insightful impressions (Albee and 
Hamlin, 1949) ." 

To date, no reliability study of the 
DAP that has utilized such global im- 
pressions as criteria for judgments is 
known to the authors. Presumably, 
the personality of the individual has 
an enduring organization which 
should be reflected in his human 
figure drawings. Thus, the drawings of 
the same person over a period of time 
should reflect the more enduring, 
stable components or characteristics 
of the personality. More specifically, it 
can be hypothesized that human figure 
drawings of the same individuals 
should exhibit a sufficient degree of 
stability over a period of time to be 
identified as having been drawn by 
the same person. The purpose of this 
study was to test such an hypothesis. 


METHOD 


Ss were 20 freshmen a 
mores (11 female, 9 male 
Introductory Psychol 
Ss volunteered. The DAP was group- 
administered on two occasions. Pro- 
cedure was identical in both adminis- 
trations. Ss were given three sheets of 
8% x 11 plain white paper and a No. 
2 lead pencil. Instructions were simp- 
ly: "You will be asked to make two 
drawings, and given six minutes for 
each... Draw a picture of a person." 
Any questions were reflected by “Just 
draw it as you think a person looks." 
Six minutes after Ss were told to start, 
E instructed them: *Now take a sec- 
ond sheet of paper and draw a person 
of the opposite sex." Six minutes later, 
Ss were told to stop, and to put iden- 
tifying information on a third sheet. 
The two drawings were then inserted 
in the folded third sheet and collected. 


nd sopho- 
) from an 
ogy course. All 
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The interval of time between admin- 
istrations was 5 weeks. After cach a 
ministration, drawings were staple 
together and assigned a number from 
a table of random numbers. 


Nine judges were chosen ШШШ 
the drawings. Three were Ph.D.» fro [ 
the clinical section of the Department 
of Psychology; three were uu 
students majoring in clinical n eua 
logy: and three were freshmen co ee 
students who had not yet had a ү: 
chology course. All judges were mit у) 
Drawings were separated into ma 
groups. Each group of drawings ¢ И 
sisted of the twenty sets of drawings 
obtained from thé two administra- 
tions. The sets of drawings ИШ 
each group were in the same | ag 
order for all judges. Instructions 
the judges were as follows: 
are two groups of drawings. 
group contains 20 sets of di eee 
that were obtained [rom the DA 
twenty subjects at two different pere 
Your job will be to match the draw; 
ings that were done by cach m 
Judges were then given the asini 
without further directions. Time s 
methods of matching were not 16 
corded. 


RESULTS 


The number of correct matches doy 
each judge was recorded. The p ГЕ? 
matched 18, 20, and 20, ош of 2% tue 
spectively. The three graduate at 
dents matched 16, 18, and 20; а d 
the three freshmen matched 8, 10, ‘dis 
18. According to the binomial boe 
tribution, all nine judges mate es 
the drawings at far beyond the c 
level (Р <.001 that more than 5 € 
rect matches could be made) . 


ad 
Six sets of drawings were Don 
correctly by all nine judges. Of of ‘Ss 
four were drawn by male 55. etis 
whose drawings were incor 
matched, mean number of wa 
matches for females was 1.91, m 
males 1.44. There were no ans 
drawings incorrectly matched s we of 
than 4 judges. The mean num oups 
correct matches for the three 8! 


=, 
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combi ; ч 

the me Was 16.4. For each group. 
12.0 for tee of correct matches was 
students freshmen, 18.0 for graduate 
ference ыш 19.3 for Ph.D.’s. The dil- 
and Lm means of the Ph.D. 
Statistic: i groups created 
eee ally, bu A н 
Significant. t results not 


(t=1.66, df 
1.66, df==2, .15 P «.10). 


was 
were 


The pr 

do at procedures used in this study 
therefone M on specific indices, and 
Sarily кые are not neces- 
ormer 5 radictory to the results of 
(meae А of DAP reliability 
59: Swen 958; Starr and Marcuse, 
only spe t 1957) which employed 
the meth ic indices. Whereas before. 
Were in 1095 of criteria of judgment 
Judge i i here the ability (o 
indices 5s measured. Whereas specific 
liable in a been found to be unre- 
ability d yese other studies, here the 
the same match drawings done by 
dicate ; individuals was found to 
the conclu high reliability. However 
just cite ry reached by the authors 
"liable 1 i.c. that the DAP is an un- 
this Mindy Т was not supported by 
Whose гау that there was not one 
y at lee ns were not matched 
and in the 5 out of the nine judges: 
1. aver at judges were able to match 
(P< gi)" of 164 drawings of ? 
that there the data certainly indicate 
nan figur are reliable aspects to hu- 
Conclusio e drawings. However. the 
ar in dirs, drawn by certain authors 
ü this xe opposition to the results 
959) аа Starr and Marcuse 
(1963) "nave Strumpfer an Nichols 
sistency argued that the Jack о 
an башт of specified aspects of hu- 
ciency e drawings suggests the in- 
concluded i the DAP. Swenson (1957) 
Versonalit ‘that the DAP as а tool О 
е. This assessment is of doubtful 
on Ployed 2. studies however have а 
In Y Darts о ethods which measure’ 
s this md aspects of the drawings- 
te judged y the drawing as 2 whole 
Narrow] without specific reference 
y defined indices. It 15, 
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therefore, иа at: 
which ehe eme á: menon 
ү pu ys а globa or “intuitive” 
impressions of the clinician as the 
basis of judgment is more appropriate 
than the atomistic methods which ES 
more carefully defined but perhaps 
useless and irrelevant indices. ар 
Of note is the markedly different 
mean number of correct matches for 
the three groups of judges. The fresh- 
man judge who matched most of the 
drawings is an art student with some 
experience in judging drawings. The 
graduate student who was able to 
match all of the twenty drawings has 
had extensive experience with the 
DAP. Hardy (1960) has suggested a 
linear relationship between experi- 
ence with the DAP and diagnostic 
accuracy in using the DAP. The data 
of this study seem to indicate support 


for such a relationship. 

In this study the human figure 
drawings themselves, rather than their 
projective aspects, were the central 
core of interest. The results would 
suggest that a similar approach to the 
reliability of measures of personality 
variables in human figure drawings 
may also prove fruitful. The suggested 


relationship between experience an 

reliability and/or validity of human 

figure drawings à$ technique of per- 

sonality assessment 15 obviously in 

need of further verification. 
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Summary: the authors reviewed 
to 21 anxiety indexes, The r 


clinical interpretation were cate orized as: 
‘The authors conclude that on the whole 


opposite direction, or, €) nonsignificant. 


research results seem to uphold the v 


of 147 findings were found to be in agreemen 
it in the opposite dir 
detail loss, line press 
and trunk simp 


only 30 findings were signifi 
significant, Omission, distortion, 
. head simplificatio 


increase and decreas 
vielded significant 

Evidence was less consistent for 
imbalance, delineation line 
cantly Jess shading, hair shading, er 
hand corner and less emphasis line it 


article includes а disct 


Despite reports of equivocal re- 
search findings, the DAP is the second 
most frequently used test in hos- 
pitals, clinics, and counseling services 
throughout the country (Sundberg. 
1961) . Swensen's (1957) “review of the 
literature focused on reliability and 
the analysis of some research findings 
concerning specific body areas. His re- 
view mentions 10 studies dealing with 
anxiety and/or conflict indexes, and 
deals with five such indexes. Swensen 
concludes that research does not sup- 
port Machover's hypotheses concern- 
ing placement, erasure, and shading as 
conflict indexes. Research concerning 
size, and type of line, Swensen con- 
cludes, has yielded conflicting evr 
dence. The present authors reviewec 
51 studies, that included 21 indexes 
of anxiety, which led to somewhat 


different conclusions. 


Table I presents the research find- 
ings for the 21 indexes, compared 
clinical interpreta- 


with traditional 
tion of anxiety. Table II presents a 


summary of findings for each index, 
indicating the number of instances a 


finding was in agreement with tradi- 
tional clinical interpretation, was non- 


51 studies of human figure drawin; 
irch findings for each of 21 indexes with traditional 


alidity of a number of anx 


results in the expected dir 
reinforcement, 
absence, and transparency. 
sure, reinforcement 
1 situa 


ission and an interpret 


with reference 


a) in agreement b) in disagreement: 
ty indexes. A total 
t with traditional interpretation, while 
ection, and 78 findings were non- 
‚ heavy line, size 
tion have consistently 
indicates anxiety) . 
ical 
gnifi- 


ection (incre 
line discontinuity, light line, 
Some studies found 
placement in the upper left 
more was predicted. The 


ions wher 
ation of these findings. 


ant, or was significant in the 


signific 
These indexes 1n- 


opposite direction. 
cluded: shading (S), hair shading 
(HSH), erasure (E), reinforcement 
(А), emphasis line (EL) , size increase 
& decrease (SZ), head size (HSZ), 
head: body ratio (H:BR), placement 
Р), heavy line (HL), line pressure 
(LPI), light line (LL), omission 
(О). detail loss (DL), distortion (О), 


head simplification (HSP), trunk 
simplification (TS), transparency 
(T), line discontinuity (LD), de- 


lineation line absence (DLA), and 
vertical imbalance (VI). 

On the whole, research results up- 
hold the validity of a number of the 
indexes. A total of 149 findings were 
in agreement with the traditional 
clinical interpretation of anxiety 
while 73 findings were non-significant. 
and 30 findings were significant in the 
opposite direction (present more fre- 

uently in the nonstress drawings. See 
Table 1). Omission, distortion, detail 
loss, and to a somewhat lesser extent 
size increase and decrease, head sim 5 
fication, trunk simplification, and In : 
discontinuity have consistently vield | 
significant results in the expected ES 
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TABLE I—Summary of Research Findin 


on the DAP Compared 


Anxiety Disagreement with 

Indexes ‘Traditional Clinical 
Interpretation: 
Opposite Direction 

S 168, 17*, 21, 22, 
48* 

HSH 21, 23 

E 17°, 21, 22, 48° 

R 17°, 20, 21, 22, 
34, 48°, 50 

P 8, 9, 21, 49 

EL 6, 21 

SZ 22°, 48e0 

HSZ 

H:BR 

LL 

HL 20° 

LPI 90f 

LD 

DLA 

т 

9 2 

VI 

DL 43 

D 

HSP 

TS 


‚.1- Alexander 9. А 
Sjoberg 7. Craddick 
4, Fingert et, al. 


gs Conce 
with Traditional C 


Agreement with 
Traditional Clinical 


Interpretation 


3. 13, 16^, 35 


5. 6, 18, 28 27°, 
34 


3. 13, 20, 21, 
35°, 36, 41 
3, 21, 36, 39, 
4 

3. 19, 20, 21, 
41°, 49 

19, 20, 21, 41e 
49 


20, 21, 50, 51° 
20, 22, 25, 48е 
49e; 50 

1,2, 10, 14, 


16, 17, 20, 91 


1, 3,12, 17, 


20, 21, зое уре 


9X et, a] 
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rning 21 Anxiety Indexes 
linical Interpretation 


Disagreement with 

Traditional Clinical 
Interpretation: Non- 
significant Findings 


7, 10, 11, 20 
; 20, 24, 


‚46 


э.:20, 30, 


34, 


19, 21, 38 


46 


10, 24, 34 
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19. Gutman 20. Handler 21. Handler & Reyher 22. Holzberg & Wexler 23. Hoyt 24. Hoyt & 
E Е 26. Koppitz 27. Koppitz et. al. 28. Kotkov & Good 29. Lembke 30. Liebert 
"A al. 31. Meyer et 39. Modell 33. Modell & Potter 34. Mogar Morgans 5. Pfister 
37. Prater 38; Rawn 39. Reznikolf 3 ‘holas 40. Royal 41. Silverstein & Klee 42 
Springer 44. Traube 45. Utsugi & Ohtsuki 46. Vane & Eisen 47. Waehner 48. Wexler & Holz- 
berg 19, Wigginhorn 50, Witkin et. al.. 1054 51. Witkin et. al., 19 
a girls. 

"boys, 

“smaller only. 

“larger only. 

“composite score, 

f decrease only. 


Baron 25. Hozier 


( Number of Studies in Each of the Three Categories: 
il Interpretation 2. Findings in 
Nonsignificant Findings 


Tanne H—Sunmmary о 
1. Agreement with Traditional Clinica 
the Opposite Direction, and 3. 


Anien Opposite Nonsignificant 
Index Agreement Findings Findings 
Shading t 5 10 
ir Shading 9 2 2 
Erasure 3 4 7 
Reinforcement 1 Д 3 
iphasis Line 0 2 1 
Size Increase & Decrease 18 1 0 


Brad Size 0 
Н Body Ratio p 4 
Placement ` ü T i 
Heavy Line 5 | | 
Line P 6 l 5 
Light 1 Д 0 1 
Omission 2 | 0 
Detail Loss "n | З 
Distortion E 2 2 
8 0 6 

6 0 6 

5 0 2 

\ 1 

tion Line Absence 1 о 1 


Vertical Imbalance 
rection | (increased omission, distor- actually found significantly less shad- 
tion, etc., indicates anxiety) - Accord- ing, hair shading, erasure, reinforce- 
ingly, they would seem to be rather ment, placement in the upper left 
good predictive indexes of anxiety. corner, and less emphasis line in situa- 
Évidence is somewhat less consistent tons where more was predicted. 
for light line, vertical imbalance, and While the data presented in "Tables 
delineation line absence, as Tables I [and II suggest that these traditional 
and IT аен measures may be poor indexes of anx- 
In regard to shading, hair shading, iety, Handler & Reyher (1964) sug- 
erasure, and reinforcement, the num- gestan alternative explanation. These 
ber of studies in agreement with tradi- so-called “opposite” results may very 
tional clinical interpretation is ba well be explained by differences in 
anced by an equal or greater number the subject's characteristic mode of 
of findings in the opposite direction, approach to stress situations — i. e, 
whether he copes with or avoids stress. 
Handler & Reyher (1964) observed 


and an equal or greater number of 

nonsignificant findings. While this 1s R 
that the anxiety-producing character- 
istics of the drawing task and/or the 


not quite the case for placement, more 
laboratory stress situation created a 


than half of the findings for this in- 
dex did not agree with the traditional orate [ 
clinical interpretation. Some studies desire in most subjects to finish the 
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figures with a minimum of effort and 
to leave the situation as quickly as 
possible (flight) . This motivation 
would also seem to characterize the 
clinical testing situation. Since the 
figure drawing test itself 15 stressful 
(i.e., the diagnostic testing session) a 
flight reaction may be rather frequent, 
thereby producing a reduction of 
shading, reinforcement, erasure, etc. 
Thus, the presence, rather than ab. 
sence, of reinforcement, erasure, and 
shading may at times indicate a cop- 
ing with anxiety, and might be indi- 
cative of good ego strength. Handler & 
Reyher (1964) observed that. these 
indexes could represent an adaptive 
response to the task in an appropriate 
attempt to make the figures as true 
to life as possible and to give them 
substance, They seemed to denote 
adaptiveness, flexibility, and an ap- 
propriate reaction to a reality situa- 
tion. Hammer (1959) , too, notes that 
some erasure, with subsequent jim. 
provement, is a sign of adaptiveness 
and flexibility, In a later study Hand- 
ler (1964) found that shading, eras. 
ure, reinforcement, and emphasis line 
correlated significantly and negatively 
with GSR, thereby indicating that 
these indexes are probably more sensi- 
tive to external stress (albeit in the 
Opposite direction) than to intrapsy- 
chic stress. A reported finding that 
lated to intelli- 
1962) suggests that 
erasure (and probably also shading, 
i 1 and emphasis line) is 
à concomitant of general awareness of 
oneself as he relates. to, and yet js 
Separate from his environment, These 
indicate the inherent danger 

| | assigning but a 
single Meaning to the Presence of an 
index of anxiety. Thus, for example, 
as Handler & Reyher (1964) point 
| of shading, hair 
shading, erasure, and reinforcement, 
or their conspicuous absence May in- 
dicate either presence or absence of 
anxiety, Thus, the rather puzzling, 
conflicting findings reported їп Table 
for shading, hair shading, erasure, 
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reinforcement, and emphasis line may 
mirror differential reactions to stress, 
In experiments where stress is particu- 
larly strong, or when subj cts or pi- 
tients are under severe anxiety, 3 
withdrawal response might be RN 
pected. With subjects whose anxiety 
is milder, a coping defense (and ш 
presence of these indexes) might 
expected. In addition, part of the 
reason for some of the nonsignificant 
findings reported in Table I may be 
the differentia] inter-subject response 
to stress discussed above. Thus, il some 
subjects or patients cope with айхегу 
by shading, Whereas others withdraw 
and therefore do not shade, the result 
is very likely to be a neutralizing ӨГ 
cancellation effect. which shows up as 
a Statistically nonsignificant finding. 

One of the sources of conllic ung 
experimenta] evidence for shading, 
hair shading, erasure, etc. is the in- 
ability to differentiate between inter- 
nal (intrapsychic) external 


and 
Sources of anxiety, For example, 
Handler & Reyher (1964) suggest 


that while heavy and light line both 
indicate anxiety, the former seems to 
reflect an external source, while the 
latter seems to represent an internal 
Source of stress. Similar results were 
obtained for heavy line and heavy 
pressure, light line, and light pres- 
sure in a second study by Handler 
(1964). He notes that the presence 
of anxiety indexes in a drawing can- 
not always be used to measure intra- 
Psychic stress, Instead, the presence 
of shading, erasure, emphasis line, re- 
inforcement, heavy line, heavy pres- 
sure (and to д lesser extent, delinea- 
tion line absence and body simplifica- 
tion, which Seem to reflect both 
intrapsychic and external stress). may 
pe à reaction to an external source 
of stress. These indexes seem more 
Sensitive to external stress than to 
intrapsychic Stress, and thus seem less 
reliable indexes of symbolic conflict 
than the other indexes, 


To return once more to Tables , 
and IH, both small and large spi i 
seem to indicate anxiety. Size increas 
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and decrease seems to be a fairly re- 
liable index since 18 studies indicated 
the validity of this index in reflecting 
anxiety, while only seven studies 
yielded nonsignificant results. Only 
two studies found results in the op- 
posite direction. While head size was 
a valid index in six studies, nine other 
studies yielded nonsignificant findings. 
мх studies found head: body ratio 
to be a valid index, while five studies 
found this index to be nonsignificant. 
Of the three indexes (size, head size, 
and head: body ratio), the size of the 
entire drawing seems to be the best 
index. 

Only seven out of 15 studies indi- 
cated that. placement is a valid index 
of anxiety, while four studies found 
results in the opposite direction. An 
additional four studies found nonsig- 
nificant results. An explanation for 
these diverse results is offered by the 
work of Dennis (1958) , and of Dennis 
& Raskin (1960). They found that 
the location of the drawing on the 
page is influenced by handwriting 
habits, and more specifically, by the 
starting position in handwriting. 
Thus, although the location of draw- 
ings may be related to personality 
factors, handwriting habits may par- 
tially obscure these factors. For ex- 
ample, based on Dennis and Raskin's 
results, a drawing may be located in 
the upper left hand quadrant of the 
page because a patient is anxious, Or 
because it is his habit to begin there, 
just as he begins to write in that same 
area. The four nonsignificant findings 
reported for placement in Table I 
may very well reflect а cancellation 
effect between those nonanxious sub- 
jects who placed their figures in the 
upper left hand corner, and anxious 
subjects who did the same. Handler 
& Revhers (1964) findings offer an- 


other reason for the nonsignificant 
findings. They had subjects draw a 
man, woman, and an automobile 


under stress and nonstress conditions. 
"They found that 26 out of 57 subjects 
(1697) placed their male figure in 
the upper left hand corner under non- 
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stress conditions, while only 12 sub- 
jects (2195) placed their figures in 
the upper left hand corner in the 
stress condition. These findings indi- 
cate that the nonstress rather than the 
stress. situation may be associated 
with placement in the upper left hand 
corner. The stress condition caused 
both movement downward [rom the 
upper left toward the center of the 
page for some (1995) , and movement 
upward toward the upper left hand 
quadrant for other subjects (12%). It 
appears then that any change in place- 
ment, regardless of direction, seems 
to indicate str However, movement 
upward and toward the left was more 
prominent. To determine whether 
these changes were due merely to the 
unreliability of the index, the test- 
retest reliability was computed for a 
new sample of drawings. The obtained 
78 percent agreement indicated that 
the index is a reliable one. For some 
subjects (46%), placement of the fig- 
ures was not affected by the stress 
situation, indicating that for some 
subjects. placement is not an index 
of anxiety. 

It is possible to argue that any 
drawing of the figures activates intra- 
psychic anxiety and that this would 
account for Handler & Reyher's find- 
ings of frequent placement in the up- 
per left hand corner, However, Hand- 
ler & Reyhers data helps to clarify 
this issue in view of the fact that they 
had their subjects draw a relatively 
neutral figure of equal difficulty (an 
automobile). Thirty-one out of 57 
(54%) subjects placed the nonstress 
automobile drawing in the upper part 
of the page and toward the left, which, 
of course, supports the interpretation 
that this is due to writing habit as 
indicated by Dennis and Dennis & 
Raskin. 


It would seem important to deter- 
mine in which subjects location is 
determined merely by habit transfer, 
and in which subjects does it reflect 
anxiety. In addition, it seems import- 
ant to determine the reasons for these 
differences. For example, it is possible 
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that in some subjects and/or patients 


the anxiety-producing properties of 


the testing session and of the drawing 
task, along with poor ego-controls 
would interfere with habit transfer 
and produce a drawing in a quadrant 
other than the one in which the sub- 
ject is used to writing, Such a formu- 
lation would account for some sub- 
jects placing their drawings directly 
in the middle of the page. Similarly, 
Mogar found a Positive relationship 
between overestimation of head size 
relative to figure (head: body ratio) 
and two external criteria of anxiety 
(Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale and 
Rorschach Content Sc le). He sug- 
gests that “anxiety is а condition 
which lessens the differentiation be- 
tween self environment” 


Sensory-tonic and perceptual theory 
of Werner and Wapner (1952) , which 
Suggests that perceptions of one's own 
overestimated 
decrease dif- 
and world. In ac. 
cordance with this formulation, Wap- 
ner, Werner, and Comalli (1958) 
found that perceived head size in- 
creases under the influence of LSD. 
Heavy line, and lin 
crease seem to be bette 
anxiety than does light 
line only one Study re 
nificant findings while 


€ pressure in. 
т predictors of 
line. For heay y 


tional clinical interpretation, 
line seven Studies were Significant 
while five were nonsigni 

ever, there were only two findings in 
the opposite direction for the three 
indexes, Handler & Reyher’s, (1964) 
Suggestion that 1 indicates 
intrapsychic Stress while 
reflects externa] 
account for these 
the subjects involved ii 
ments which yielded 
findings felt anxious du 
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of the testing session, they would tend 
to draw with heavier lines rather than 
lighter lines. At this point it is 007 
possible to validate such a formula- 
tion, for of the five studies which 


yielded nonsignificant Пшр». for 
light line, only one (Royal, 1949) 
also used heavy line as an index. 


While Roval's study is nonsignificant 
for heavy line as well, and therefore 
speaks against the above hypothesis, 
this evidence is far too slim to make 
any definitive interpretations, 


Omission, detail loss, and distor- 
tion seem to be excellent indexes of 
anxiety, based on the great number 
of studies which show that these 1m- 
dexes reflect anxiety. The unambig- 
uous results reported for these indexes 
support the avoidance hypothesis, 
since these indexes reflect a diminu- 
tion in effort, articulation and detail. 
Such findings point up another im- 
portant factor — the intensity level ol 
the stress. Thus, highly stressful diag- 
nostic or experimental testing —— 
would probably encourage an avoid- 
ant reaction, while less stressful fest 
ing sessions may very well encourage 
^ coping defense, This formulation 
might account for much of the incon- 
sistency in DAP research results, and 
Suggests that additional research is 
needed in the area of the a ssment 
of the degree of the anxiety-producing 
properties of the diagnostician and of 
the testing situation, Another prob- 
lem in DAP research concerns the 
relative value of each of the indexes 
and their relationship, Are we to as- 
same that there 18 a ‘one to one pelas 
tionship between indexes, — that one 
index is equally as 


indicated by shading h 
qualitative and quantitative meaning 
as that indicated by transparency? For 


example, with Handler & Reyher’s 
(1964) 


b 
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index of anxiety. In this case the ex- 
planation may be that Handler & Rey- 
her (1961) used "normal" college stu- 
dents who would not be expected to 
demonstrate severe personality dis- 
turbance. Transparency has been hy- 
pothesized to indicate rather severe 
personality disturbance, which is con- 
sistent with our clinical experience. 
Additional research is needed in scal- 
ing or weighting indexes of anxiety, 
from those least indicating anxiety to 
those most sensitive in reflecting anx- 
iety. Thus, for example, in Handler 
& Reyhers (1964) study, line pres- 
sure, erasure, and loss of detail dil- 
ferentiated on all three drawings. 
These indexes should, it seems, there- 
fore be among the most sensitive in- 
dexes of anxiety, — at least for "nor- 
mal" subjects. The review of the 
literature does not bear out such a 
conclusion for line pressure increase 
and erasure, but such a conclusion 
seems warranted for detail loss. Hand- 
ler (1964) failed in an attempt to 
predict the rank order of the 21 in- 
dexes, from those which best reflected 
anxiety to those indexes least effective 
in reflecting anxiety. 
. Additional research 
їп establishing some type of 
Or a set of norms and exp c 
concerning the occurrence of anxiety 
indexes in projective drawings. Thus, 
for example, Handler (1964), using 
“normal” college students, found that 
the woman drawing yielded the high- 
est level of anxiety compared with 
the man and the automobile drawings. 
Establishing a base line for clinical 
interpretation in a diagnostic setting 
would seem important here, since the 
presence of anxiety indexes in a 
woman drawing drawn by a male 
might be a natural state of affairs, — 
at least for adolescents. 

There is also a suggestion that dif- 
ferent. personality types demonstrate 
different patterns of anxiety indexes 
in their drawings (Handler & Rey- 
her, 1964: Witkin, Dyk, Goodenough, 
Fatterson & Karp, 1962). Research 
along this line would greatly expand 


is also needed 
base rate 
ectancies 
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the kinds of interpretations clinicians 
could make from figure drawings. 

A few final words concerning vari- 
ous research approaches and the prob- 
lems inherent in these approaches 
seem in order, À number of experi- 
mental approaches employed in DAP 
research seem to "wash out" or mini- 
mize rather than maximize differences 
between experimental and control 
groups. It is difficult to determine 
whether nonsignificant findings can 
be accepted at face value, or whether 
they are due to this minimizing effect. 
Similarly, another possible reason for 
the nonsignificant results obtained in 
a number of studies lies in the choice 
of criteria used to establish the pres- 
ence or absence of anxiety. Many 
studies employed imprecise and un- 
reliable diagnostic categories in setting 
up experimental and control groups. 
Other studies relied on pencil and 
paper tests of anxiety, often in con- 
junction with nosalogical classifica- 
tion, These pencil and paper anxiety 
tests, in addition to their other weak- 
nesses, seem designed to tap external, 
conscious stress rather than the more 
symbolic intrapsychic stress. The use 
of these scales may very well be in- 
appropriate if one is interested in 
investigating intrapsychic rather than 
external stress. Under such conditions 
low, nonsignificant correlations should 
be expected between pencil and paper 
tests of anxiety and DAP anxiety in- 
dexes, unless these indexes are sensi- 
tive to external stress. 

Relatively few studies have em- 
ployed some type of actual stress sit- 
uation, either a natural, “real life” 
stress situation, or one which is labora- 
tory-induced. This approach, used in 
an experiment with the subject as his 
own control, and employing a counter- 
balanced design, seems to be a sound 
research procedure. It seems to be an 
improvement in technique in that it 
removes the inter-subject drawing 
differences which are a contaminat- 
ing factor in DAP research. Thus, 
plaguing questions concerning artistic 
ability no longer seem relevant, since 
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each subject is compared only with 
his own past perlormance. However, 
there are problems with such an ap- 
proach. For example, a laboratory 
Stress situation will most assuredly be 
somewhat artificial, and therefore, 
findings cannot always be generalized 
to a patient population. It is also 
difficult to find a Stress situation which 
will activate intrapsychic Stress to a 
greater degree than external stress, 
More serious, however, is that it is 
sometimes difficult to determine 
whether the subject or patient is truly 
anxious, and if 350, 10 what degree 
he is anxious; what is anxiety-brovok- 
ing for one person may not be so for 
someone else. However, the authors 
аге optimistic that additional well 
designed research Which offers the 
clinician some standards and controls 
as а base rate from which to analyze 
figure drawings will do much to make 
the test even more useful than jt is 
at present. 
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Summary: The aim of this study was to evaluate the rel 
of psychological security and affective tone of early recoll 
using a dichotomous measure of affective tone of ERs, 
to be linear, therefore suggesting ER tone 

present study, the earlier findings were first 


reanalyzed using the more 
analysis of variance to compare 

5s. On the first ER there was a с 
security with Middle Secure 
nificant differences among the 
associated to stimuli by 

found on “social” stimuli 
ERs. A defensive selectiv 


Personal reports of experiences 
have always played an important role 
in personality assessment. In addition 
to their value in providing historical 
information, early recollections (ERs) 
have been used as projective tests 
(Mosak, 1958) . In this regard Purcell 
(1952) reported that“... for child- 
hood and adult memories alike, se- 
cure subjects judge significantly more 
memories to be pleasant than do in- 
secure subjects, Conversely, insecure 
subjects judge significantly more mem- 
orles to be unpleasant than do secure 
subjects Thus the personality 
variable, psychological Security, is 
Seen to be significantly related to 
judgments of the affective tone of 
memories" (Purcell, 1952, p. 436). 
Purcell further concluded, “As Adler 
suspected, early memories proved no 
more difficult of interpretation than 
later memories. However, neither did 
they appear to possess any special sig- 
nificance in revealing an individual's 
fundamental security attitudes, When 
the earliest memory was compared 
with a memory selected at random, 
the tenth, no substantial differences 
Were observed. Thus the hypothesis 
that the earliest memory is most il- 
luminating was not Supported" (Pur- 
cell, 1952, p.438). 


Purcell's conclusions were based on 


sensitive continuous measure of affective 


lationship between. feelings 
ections (ERs), Previously. 
the relationship was reported 
a good projective technique, In the 
replicated. Then the same data was 


tone and 


the ER tone of High, Middle, and Low Secure 
urvilinear relationship between affective tone and 
5s offering the more pleasant ERs. There were no sig- 

groups on later ERs, When the affective tone of ERS 
these groups were compared, significant differences were 
‚ again with the Middle Secure Ss offering more pleasant 
€ recall hypothesis was suggested to explain the results. 


correlations of the Ss’ security. [cel- 
ings as measured by Maslow's UM 
ity-Insecurity Scale (Maslow, 1952) 
and the number of ERs which the 55 
judged to be either "pleasant" or “un- 
pleasant.” While the method ol hav- 
ing Ss make a dichotomous choice 
concerning the pleasantness of their 
ERs may be useful for gaining in- 
sight into general relationships, there 
may be important variations in the 
affective tone of ERs within either 
of the larger classifications of pleas- 
ant and unpleasant, Therefore, the 
aim of this research was to determine 
whether a continuous rather than а 
dichotomous measure of affective 
tone and a mode of analysis other 
than correlations would be more re- 
vealing of the relationships between 
security feelings and the affective tone 
of ERs. Further, using the continuous 
measure of affective tone, an attempt 
was made to explore the value ol 
stimuli-associated ERs as projective 
measures. 


METHOD 


The Ss in this study were 140 wom- 
en students in introductory psychol- 
ogy classes. The data were collected 
through questionnaires on which Ss 
first recorded three freely associated 
ERs and then four ERs which they 
associated to standard stimuli: 1. doc- 
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tor or nurse, 2. school, 3. sickness, and 
|. teaching or being taught. Stimuli 
two and four differed from stimuli 
one and three in possible vocational 
connotations, but the former pair 
were abo more [requently described 
as being related to “social situations” 
when they were submitted tọ six 
judges for ratings. After giving each 
ER, the 5 scored it for affective tone. 
For this measure the form asked, “AL 
the time, how would you have de- 
scribed. the experience?” and 5 re- 
sponded by placing an “X” on a nine- 
inch graphic scale. The scale was 
made up of two equal parts labeled 
“pleasant” and “unpleasant.” There 
were descriptive points of "extreme- 
ly," "very," and "somewhat" within 
each of these parts. The Ss’ judgments 
on this scale were converted into two 
scores. The first was a dichotomous 
score (similar to that of Purcell) о! 
“pleasant” or “unpleasant” depend- 
ing on which half of the continuum 
the judgment fell. The second was а 
continuous score which was obtained 
by applying a scoring stencil with 
Nine parts to the scale and Ss’ scores 
were determined by the segment in 
which their "N's" were found. A score 
of "|" corresponded to the most 
pleasant range, while a score of “9 
corresponded to the least pleasant 
range. Eleanor Hedvig (1960) has re- 
ported that self-ratings of ER tone 
correlate. between .92 and 77 with 
ratings by judges. 

The security feelings of the Ss were 
measured by the first 25 items of Mas- 
low's S-I Scale (1952) - These 25 items 
have been shown to correlate .92 with 
the full scale and were the items use 
in previous studies relating psycholog- 
ical security to the affective tone © 
ERs. ‘ t 

Since the type of early experiences 
the Ss actually had and their security 
feelings might be a function of their 
social class backgrounds, two meas- 
determine the so- 
level of fathers’ 
occupation. 
was trans- 


ures were used to 
cial class of the Ss: 
education and fathers’ 
"Fathers" occupation" 
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formed into a numerical score using 
the table devised by Warner (1949). 

For a second analysis, Ss were di- 
vided into three groups on the basis 
ol their S-I Scale scores: Middle Se- 
cure Ss (N 11) who fell at the mean 
of the 5-1 Scale distribution, High 
Secure Ss (N—13) and Low Secure 
Ss (N=12), the latter groups of Ss 
falling at plus or minus one standard 
deviation from the mean of the 5-1 
Scale score distribution. 


Resutts AND DISCUSSION 

Replication and comparability of 
data to previous work: The first an- 
alvsis was done in order to determine 
whether the current data were com- 
parable to those of Purcell, The di- 
chotomous scores were used and the 
number of ERs which a S judged as 
“pleasant” were correlated with his 
S.I Scale score. The correlation ob- 
tained was .12, df — 138, which was 
not statistically significant. However, 
the magnitude of this correlation was 
depressed because of the restricted 
possible range, 0 to 7, and SD, 1.3, of 
one of the variables (number of ERs 
scored as "pleasant"). The range of 
the second variable (5-1 Scale score) 
was 0 to 18 and the SD was 4.2. Since, 
however, the data were found to be 
both linear in regression (F = .94, df 
— 5,133) and homosecedastic (x? — 
11.48, df — 6), it was possible to cor- 
rect for the restriction of the one vari- 
able through the use of McNemar's 
formula 46 (McNemar, 1955, p. 149). 
The corrected correlation was hy df 
— 138, which was significant beyond 
the .01 level when a two-tailed test of 
significance was used. Purcell’s corre- 
lation between the number of ERs 
scored as “pleasant” and the Ss’ S-I 
Scale score was .25, df = 126, a corre- 
lation which when tested with a 7 
transformation (Edwards, 1960, p. 82- 
83) did not differ significantly from 
the one reported in the present study 
(z = .99). It should be pointed out 
that Purcell did not have to make a 
correction on his correlation because 
he collected 25 ERs from his Ss, there- 
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by making the range and SD of this 
variable comparable to that ol the S-I 
Scale distribution. A chi-square test 
was performed to determine if, with 
the dichotomous scores, there was a 
difference between the allective tone 
scores of the first and last freely asso- 
ciated ERs, resulting, as in Purcell's 
report, in a non-significant difference 
(x = .002, df = 1). Therefore, it 
was assumed that the data used in the 
present study and in Purcell's were 
comparable and that if new or difter- 
ent relationships were found in the 
data, they would be a function of the 
methods of measurement and analysis 
used. 


sults using continuous scores and 
s of variance: For this analysis 
the High, Middle and Low Secure 
groups were used. The security groups 
were first compared on the measures 
of social class background (education- 
al level of fathers and fathers’ occu- 
pation). No significant. differences 
were found among the groups (F 
78 and .20 respectively, df — 9, 35). 

When the continuous scores of af- 
fective tone on the first ER were com- 
pared for all three security groups, 
the group means were found to dif- 
fer beyond the .01 level (F — 9, 
df — 8, 33). A Kramer multiple 
range test lor groups of unequal size 
(Kramer, 1956) indicated that the 
mean affective tone scores ol the High 
and Low Secure groups did not dif- 
fer significantly from each other. The 
mean affective tone score of the Mid- 
dle Secure group was 
nificantly (.01) more 
those of the other 
second and third EI 
significant differences among 
mean affective tone scores of 
groups (F = .59 and .09 res 
df — 2, 38). Further, there were no 
significant differences in mean аПес- 
tive tone scores between the first, sec- 
ond, and third ERs given by either 
the High (F = .04, df = 2, 36) or 
Low (F = 1.6, df = 2, 33) Secure 
groups. The mean affective tone score 
of the Middle Secure group on the 


‚ however, sig- 
“pleasant” than 
groups. On the 
Rs there were no 
the 
the 
pectively, 
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first ER was significantly more “pleas- 
ant” (01) than the scores. ol д 
group оп the second or third ERs 
(F = 10.1, df = 2, 30). The group 
means lor the three ERs are presentec 
in Table 1. 


Tasik I—Mean Allective Tone Scores 
for High, Medium, and Low 
Security Groups 


1 H П 
High Secure LX al 
Middle Secure ІЯ! T 
Low Secure »3 1. 
Lower values indicate: more "pleasant af- 
fect, 


The use ol the continuous scores 
changes and adds a completely new 
dimension to the previously reported 
relationship between alfective tone 
and security feelings. First ol all, 
rather than there being no difference 
between the first and later ERs, as 
Adler (1927) hypothesized and Pur- 
cell's data seemed to support, the con- 
tinuous scores do show a difference in 
the degree ol positive affect ascribed 
to the first ER by Middle Secure 5s. 
Second, the linear relationship: he- 
tween security feelings and affective 
tone which was found earlier has been 
shown in fact, on the first ER, to L 
curvilinear, 

When the aflective tones of the 
ERs associated to the stimuli were 
compared, the means of the three 
groups were not significantly differ- 
ent on the ERs associated to the first 
and third stimuli (F = .28 and 53 
respectively, df = 2, 33). On the ERs 
associated to. the second stimulus, 
however, the means differed beyond 
the .01 level (F = 8.39, df = 2, 33)- 
The mean allective tone of the ERs 
associated to the fourth stimulus dif- 
fered at the 20 level (F = 1.79, df 
= 9, 33). On the second and louri 
ERs the Middle Secure group ot 
the most pleasantly toned ERs. Es 
patterning of affective tone One 
across the various stimuli pibe dar 
some meaning when it is recalls faire 
the stimuli for ERs two an 


Davin S. Horsts 


were ranke 3 
БЫ" ике by judges as more "sO- 
tires тише И ERs one and 
stiniuli н is, in response to social 
nian Middle Secure Ss oller sig- 

antly more pleas: mes 
other Ss. pleasant ERs than do 


аб е, of the present study 
lensive selec. age be explained by de- 
the Middl : wa recall on the part ol 
dle Secur a есите Ss. That is. Mid- 
cial EU 5s defend. against their so- 
least к by recalling extremely 
situatio ROE especially in social 
H^ defend High Secure Ss do not nee 
not EN whereas Low Secure Ss can 
ing. er m have given up defend- 
UN been of the High and 
йм Secure groups in terms ol af- 
call фе аха result of selective re- 
lui v suppone indirectly by simi- 
Foy кщ Ши other lines of research. 
mg "Thelma Alper (1918), 
chat SR on the Zeigarnik effect, found 
теле characterized as high in ego- 
thera as (high on traits like sell-es- 
Hiph oe no doubt similar tO the 
€ Secure Ss in the present study) 
i Brendan, recalled incompleted 
s while the reverse was true of Ss 
по were lower in ego-strength, a 
ad an similar to the Middle Se- 
ren ы: That is, Ss lower in ego 
Opi ERI О! security recalled tasks as 
ciated with more positive affect and 
ue PON Further, in the need-affilia- 
ani E (Atkinson, Heynes 
1952) eroff, 1954; Shipley and Veroff, 
stories af БА consistent finding that 
ships wi | positive affective relation: 
more Бе. other persons occurres 
stostes requently in the imaginative 
ation ha | г PAP NE which n Affili- 
wh Al: p e aroused" (Atkinson. 
кшн. (che в 409). In the present 
LH Middle Secure Ss would 
А respond most closely with the n 
Affiliation aroused grou That is, 
they e less secure than e High Se- 
сате 5 and therefore more arouse 
or sensitive to the need. 


| Using a continuous measure of af- 
festive d Pu: see that the first ER 
of some Ss takes on a unique defen- 


sive quality which is not characteris- 
tic of later ERs. Actually, the first re- 
sponse of the Middle Secure Ss seems 
to. demonstrate what Freud (1914) 
originally felt was characteristic of all 
ERs, namely. that they were defensive 
"screens". which the patient used to 


conceal his real anxiety or style. of 
life. A recent paper (Holmes and 
reported that rather 


Watson, 1965) 
than being a screen, the manifest con- 


tent of ERs and their affective tone 
could be related directly to the Ss 
style of life. Interestingly enough, 
however, this relationship was found 
only on the second and third of three 
freely associated ERs, the first one 
being a non-significantly related 
screen or warm-up effect. 

SUMMARY 


In summary then, ERs as à projec- 
technique are not so clear and 
accurate а measure of personality 
ce was thought. From the 
an be concluded that 
a) The first freely associated ER was, 
unlike later ones, defensively distort- 
ed in terms of the affective tone, b) 
The distortion was a curvilinear func- 
tion of the ss’ security feelings, and 
This distortion was also seen in 


tive 


tors as on 
present data it ¢ 


c) 
ERs given in response to social 
stimuli. 
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Human Figure Drawings 
As Predictors of Admission to a Psychiatric Hospital 


Marvis W. Kann! AND NELSON d. 
University of Colorado School of Med 


Summary: Blind predictions were made 


all rating and as to degree of pathology in cight 
These drawings were obtained from 
hospital admission, The judgments were all in 
admission-non-admission, impulsivity, and 


human hgure drawings. 
individuals presenting for psy chis ric 


the predicted direction and significant for 
severity of pathology. Cues utilized. in the Success 
rd by degree of pathology. 
a useful screening device for clin 


structural or content and scale 
We conclude that HFD’ are i 
degree of. psychopathology. 
of structural deviations rather th 


While Machover's (1949) hypo- 

oe concerning personality attri- 
es of individuals based on their 
drawings of the human figure have 
seldom been supported by empirical 
research (Swenson, 1957), many clin- 
sians still find HFD's useful in clin- 

ical assessment. Swenson (1957) has 
suggested that the HFD might be use- 
ful asa “rough screening device or as 
an indicator of ‘level of adjustment 
On a gross diagnostic level several 
Studies report finding differences be- 
tween normal, neurotic, psychotic and 
brain damaged groups on the 
(Goldworth, 1950; Holzberg & Wex- 
ler, 1950; Wexler & Holzberg, 1952)- 
Albee and Hamlin (1949, 1950) 
found a significant relationship be- 
tween clinical ratings of emotional 
adjustment. [rom drawings and inde- 
pendent ratings based on the patient's 
case history. Thus, it would appear 
that global clinical judgments based 
on drawings show more promise O 
predictive capacity than do Mach 
over's hypotheses about specific dy- 
namics being related to specific ele- 
ments of drawings. 

It has been the authors' clinical ex- 
perience that HFD's do contribute to 
a clinical test assessment of patients. 
For this reason, and the fact that this 
inistered in a very 
hnical personnel 


test can be adm 
short time by non-tec 


Now at Ohio University. 


NES 
ine 


as to admission ot non-admission as ап over- 


areas of. personality, based only on 
sample of 105 


[ul judgments were categorized as 
Structural cues predominated. 
judgment. of 


The basis of such judgments can be specified in terms 


an from symbolic content. 


and is easily understood and usually 
complied with by patients, it was in- 
cluded in efforts to develop a brief 
screening test battery 10 be used in 
assessment. ol individuals presenting 
for admission 10 a psychiatric hospital. 
We hypothesized that clinical judg- 
ments of HFD by experienced clinical 
psychologists would accurately predict 
a patient's admission or non-admission 
to the hospital. Our assumption was 
that degree of pathology would be 
the central factor in whether or not a 
yatient was admitted to the hospital. 
Predictions from the drawings were 
made in eight areas against a criterion 
of hospital admission. They were 
based essentially on the degree of 
pathology rated in each area. Hence 
we predicted that the more severe the 
disturbance rated in each area, the 
more likely the admission. 


Procedure 

All individuals who presented for 
admission to a small university psy- 
chiatric hospital were administered a 
brief screening test battery which in- 
cluded the human figure drawings. 
The instructions were basically those 
given by Machover (1949). The test- 
ing was done after the individual had 
been evaluated by a psychiatric resi- 
dent for admission, but prior to the 
individual being informed whether or 
not he would be admitted to the 
hospital. 
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The drawings were obtained from 
104 individuals who presented lor 
admission and were testable. Forty- 
four were not admitted while 60 were. 
This sample is more fully described 
in our study of clinica] prediction and 
hospital admission (Jones, Kahn, & 
Langsley, 1965). 

The ratings of the human figure 
drawings were carried out by the 
authors as experienced clinical psy- 
chologists on the staff ol the university 
hospital. Except for the categories 
Diagnosis, and Admit and Treat, the 
ratings were of degree of severity of 
pathology in nine areas. They were 
made on three to five point contin- 
uous scales. The drawings were coded 
so that the raters did not know 
whether the individual who drew the 
figures had been admitted or not ad. 
mitted, or any other information 
except sex and аве. 

Reliability of the 
mined by having bot 
same five randomly selected sets of 
drawings for the first seven areas in 
Table I, in which the categories were 
continuous, The raters were in exact 
agreement on 50% of the total of 35 
ratings, were within one scale point on 


4807, and within two scale points on 
907 


ratings was deter- 
h judges rate the 


$70. For the two non-continuous 
areas, the raters were in exact agree- 
ment on 


| diagnosis for 3 of the 5 
patients and on prediction of admis- 
sion for 4 of the 5 patients. Tt was thus 
felt that the reliability of clinical 
judgments of the drawings was satis- 


factory, The total sample of drawings 
was randomly 


assigned so that each 
judge rated approximately half the 
Sample but never cases about which 
he might have some Knowledge. The 
predictions in each area rated were 
tested by chi square between the 
admit, non-admit criterion and the 
scaled ratings of each category in 
Table I. | 


Results ang Discussion 

Table I also presents the chi sı 
values and probability lev 
the nine categories 


quare 
el of each of 
rated. It will be 


= : ‚буйый 
Human Figure Drawings as Predicto 


noted that with the exception ol 2 
telligence on which there was no pre- 
diction of admission or non-admis- 
sion, in each of the categories the rat- 
ings Irom human figure | “йз 
were in the predicted direction. е 
predictions were highly. significan 
with regard to the categories ol admit 
ting the patient to the hospital, sever 
ity of illness, and degree ol impulsiv- 
ity. These obviously are not шй рег. 
ent va ables; poor impulse contro 
and severity of illness are undoubt- 
edly related and, of course, a шип 
of admission to hospital was азмште‹ 
to be based at least in part on judg: 
ments of severity of illness. In ie 
other categories rated, judgments e 
general diagnosis from figure draw. 
ings closely approached x er gen 
as did judgments of sexual. m 
identity. Judgments ol severity of ier 
pression and ability to communicate 
feelings, while in the correct direc 
tion, had relatively poor predictive 
power. 


TABLE I—Chi Square Value ш 
Probability Level of Prediction 0 
Admission, Non-Admission foi 
Each Rated Category From 
Human Figure Drawings 
g 
Areas Rated 
Severity of Illness 
Poor ego identity 
Poor sexual identity 
Impulsive 
Severity of depression ч 
Poor communication of fecling 
Estimate of intelligence 
Diagnosis 
Admit and treat 


These data would appear to P 
port our hypothesis that ереше 
clinicians can make meaningful рге 
dictions about gross pathologi d n 
dicators from human figure ANI 
They support the value of the HI 
procedure as a rapid screening test. 


However, to demonstrate that. fid 
perienced clinicians can make A ot 
predictions from global Judgment de 
drawings is interesting but of Tail 
value unless the basis of such dli 
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predictions can be specified and com- 
municated, 

Consequently, as a second phase ol 
this study, we made ап ellort to 
identily and order the cues which 
went into our clinical predictions. 
Five sets ol drawings were randomly 
selected from the total sample, and 
each of the judges independently 
specified the cues he had used in ar- 
Mving at his judgment ol these draw- 
ings. These cues were then compared 
and categorized. 


l'hese cues are a post-hoc recon- 
struction done in an ellort to delineate 
the basis of the success of the judges 
Clinical predictions. Obviously they 
require cross-validation on a new 
Sample. They are presented here be- 
cause they turned out to have com- 
Pelling theoretical consistency with 
Rapaports (1946) and Holt and 
Havel's (1960) formulations of basic 
elements of Rorschach responses. Fur- 
ther, it seemed to us that it is crucial 
that the basis of successful clinical 
Judgment be specified in order that 
the findings may be used by others. 

Our preliminary conceptualization 
on the basis of these successful pre- 
dictions is that the cues judges use 
fall into two general classes: (1) 
formal or structural aspects of the 
drawing; and (2) content. 

By formal cues we refer to such 
Characteristics as accuracy of form. 
proportion, logical consistency, and 
Organizational properties paralleling 
Holt's (1960) concept of formal Ror- 
schach characteristics, and Rapaport’s 
(1946) distinctions between structure 
and association for the Rorschach. By 
content, in contrast, we refer to such 
factors as style of clothing, indications 
Of sex, or facial expression. 

For the type of prediction that was 
made here, admission or non-admis- 
sion to a psychiatric hospital, the 
formal cues clearly predominated in 
our categorization of the bases of the 
predictions. This undoubtedly has to 
do with the assumption that admis- 
sion to a psychiatric hospital basically 
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had to do with severity of psycho- 


presenting for admission. 


That the content of the drawings 
contributed little to these predictions 
seems understandable in that we con- 
ceptualized content much as Holt 
(1960) has in his Rorschach primary 
process method. Content represents 
drive manifestations and domination, 
but the structure through which con- 
tent is expressed is what indicates how 
adaptively and elfectively drives are 
handled. Thus, in predicting admis- 
sion to a hospital the structural devia- 
tions were the most telling. 


Machover (1949), it would appear, 
has tended to emphasize the promin- 
ence and quality of individual content 
elements in order to make dynamic 
interpretations. We would speculate 
that the frequent failure to confirm 
her hypotheses rests in both the lack 
of consideration of the structural 
framework in which content is ех- 

ressed and in the uniqueness of 
meaning that various content has for 
a given individual. 


Our cues for predicting admission 
or non-admission are listed in Table 
IT. These are categorized in four areas 
which are undoubtedly interdepend- 
ent, and they correspond to those rat- 
ing areas which demonstrated the 
strongest statistical significance for the 

redictions we made. The severity of 
illness and diagnostic ratings are 
clearly related. The cues in this cate- 
gory are those of developmentally re- 
gressive, primitive, disorganized, and 
distorted formal qualities of the draw- 
ing. The ratings in the category “In- 
dependence as a Person" concern dif- 
ferentiation from primitive symbiotic 
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relationships and some reasonable in- 
dependence from the environment. At 
its pathological extreme this repre- 
sents, again, a very regressive and 
primitive dimension. The impulse-in- 
hibition dimension has to do with 
drive control, either pathological over- 
control or pathological under-control, 
The only category of cues which in- 
volved much consideration of content 
was that of sexual identity. While this 
Category provided some correct pre- 
dictions, it may be because it is theo- 
retically linked to the concept of in- 
dependence as a person. In our con- 
ceptual framework, an individual with 


TABLE 11—Сие$ for 
Human Figure 
I. Severity of IHlness— 
Diagnostic Considerations 
A. Regression in form 
mental levels 
1. Crude enclosure unrecognizable Dut 
called a person by patient, 

2. Presence and Proper attachment of 
major body parts (head, trunk, 
arms, legs) | 

3. Presence and 

features (eyes, 

4. Presence and 
clothing, 

5. Proper Proportions, 
6. General ог aniz 
inconsistencies and integration, 

7. Placement on sheet (center, cor- 

ners, run it off the page). 

п. Independence as 


Assessment of 
Drawings 


to carlier dey clop- 


Proper placement of 
nose, mouth, hair), 
appropriateness of 


ation of drawing— 


a Person 


A. Firmness of outer bound 
В. Stance, 


C. Uniqueness Vs. % 
III. Sexual Identity 


Reve Sal of sex on first d 
B. Effeminizin, or 


агу, 


tylized ог stereotyped, 


wing. 
masculinizing 


i inap- 
Propriate sex, 
C. Little differentiation of sexes, 
IV. Impulsive-Inhibited 
А. Кара lines, unreflective, undetailed 
drawing, 


B. Large, expansive, 
C. Small, constricted figure, 
D. Much careful and tiny detail, 


igure таті y Predictors 
Human Figure Drawings as Predict 


little differentiation as an шешш! 
could hardly have much in the way o 
firm sexual identity. 


While future empirical tests ol 
these postulated cues will undoubtedly 
call for revision and extension, we 
present them as a preliminary guide 
for clinical judgments. 
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Diagnosis of Schizophrenia by Rorschach Patterns! 


Eric KLINGER 
University of Minnesota, Morris 
and 
Ікуіх ROTH 


Veterans Administration Outpatient Research Labor: 


Summary: 


gain from formalizing the judgmental proc 
constructed from eight Rorschach va iables, each p 
diagnostic categor 
ample of 196 patien 
The “pattern diagno 


patients in one of three broad 
Psychotic, or “Other.” A random 
clinic drawn from clinic files. 
pattern s 


formulated by the examining psychologists 
tients diagnosed schizophrenic by the patte 

. The 
a definite 
errors, did not di 


patients with other pattern diagnos 
Measured in terms of ability to reacl 
‚ and proportion of false positivi 
ic efficiency of the psychol 

s diagnostic efficiency on 


nosi 


diagno 
psychiatry 
The diagnostic v 
usefulness as a clinical 
relative costs of f 


Fhe study was designed to investi- 
Bate how well eight Rorschach sum- 
Mary scores, combined into а system 
Of score patterns, produce diagnoses 
that agree with two kinds of criterion 
diagnoses: (a) diagnoses by the psy- 
chologists who had access to the same 
Rorschach data, and (b) diagnoses 
arrived at by a regular clinic staff 
alter a complete intake evaluation. 

The use of the psychologists’ diag- 
noses as criterion diagnoses requires 
2908 explanation. The present study 
May be viewed as an effort simul- 
taneously to translate aspects of the 
Process of clinical diagnosis into an 
actuarial form (namely, а system of 
ore patterns), and also to demon- 
Strate the validity of the actuarial tech- 
nique so derived. The argument will 
е developed below that although 
—— 


3 
Data for the present study were collected оп 
he Mental Hygiene Clinic Service, Veterans 
(ininistration West Side Hospital, Chicago. 
ME authors are grateful to the Chief of the 
апа CS, Louis Halperin, for his cooperation 
Sol support. The authors also wish to thank 
men E. Feldman and Donald W. Fiske 
‘fare heir interest and their comment on the 
anuscript. 


In the belief that the diagnostic v 


em to their Rorschach scores were foun 


rn me 
diagnostic efficiency of the 


ogical examiners, 
ly in producing 
alidity of the patterns Was 
tool depends heavi 
alse positive. and false negati 


atory, Chicago Branch 


alidity of. Rorschach methods would 
esses of clinicians, 14 score patterns were 
attern designed to characterize 
i Schizophrenic, Borderline 
of a VA mental hygiene 
obtained by applying the 
d significantly related to diagnoses 
and by the clinic intake staff, More pa- 
thod engaged in autistic behavior than 
pattern method, 


diagnosis, proportion of correct diag- 
ffer significantly from the 
and differed significantly from the 
more "indeterminate" diagnoses. 
plished, but their 
se rates and the 


considered to be est 
ily on population b 
ive diagnostic errors. 


score pattern procedures resemble the 
way in which clinical psychologists 
state they use Rorschach data (e.g. 


Klopfer, 1956; Philips & Smith, 
1953), while lincar (ie, nonpat- 


terned) actuarial techniques do not, 
(a) in the majority of attempts to 
validate the usefulness of Rorschach 
scores these scores have been applied 
in ways that fail to resemble closely 
the stated use of scores by clinicians; 
and (b) the more clearly the actuarial 
use of scores has approximated the 
use of the scores by clinicians, that 
is, the more nearly the actuarial use 
of scores approaches the use of score 
atterns, the more consistently have 
investigators obtained stable validities. 
The relationship described in (b) of 
the foregoing sentence, for which 
documentation will be attempted 
later in this section, reinforces the 
scattered evidence that clinical diag- 
noses based on Rorschach protocols 
carry some degree of validity; and the 
relationship at the same time rein- 
forces clinicians' contentions that they 
achieve validity by intuitively employ- 
ing pattern techniques. The first step 
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in the present research, therefore, was 
to choose a relatively direct method 
for developing specific actuarial pro- 
cedures that approximate the common 
use of Rorschach data by clinicians. 
The method chosen was (a) to obtain 
verbal reports from clinicians concern- 
ing the kinds of Rorschach score pat- 
terns on which they might base a 
diagnosis; (b) to validate the pattern 
system so obtained against diagnoses 
made clinically by other psychologists, 
to ensure that the patterns obtained 
are not peculiar to the first group of 
psychologists; and (с) to validate the 
pattern system against diagnoses based 
on wider evidence than that provided 
by interpretations of the psychologi- 
cal test data. 

Even if it is granted that the pro- 
cedure outlined above is a reasonable 
one for learning more about the way 
clinicians use Rorschach data, one 
may object that it would be more 
pertinent, in view of the less-than- 
perfect reliability and validity of 
clinical diagnosis, to construct pat- 
terns by deriving them from Ror- 
schach theory and to validate. them 
against patients' ultimate diagnoses. 
The objection is cogent, but it loses 
some of its plausibility on closer ex- 
amination. [t is virtually impossible 
to apply present-day Rorschach theory 
to diagnostic problems rigorously 


without buttressing it with the rela- 


tively loosely formulated professional 
lore of Rorschach psychodiagnostics. 
Thus, Rorschach “theory,” at this 
early stage of its systematization, 
yields few derivations for direct diag- 
nostic application that supersede the 
practice of experienced, well-trained 
clinical psychologists. The clinicians 
who cooperated in assembling the 
score patterns for the present research 
made the fullest use possible of their 
acquaintance with Rorschach theory 
and of their professional clinical ex- 
perience, and therefore presumably 
formed judgments as well-guided by 
theory as is at the present time real- 
istically possible. 
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One further objection is possible. 
Why, one may ask, not circumvent 
both clinician and theory, and investi- 
gate the empirical relationships We- 
tween Rorschach scores and diagnoses? 
The objection is idealistic. One pon 
sistent characteristic of dynamic per. 
sonality theories and of Rorschach 
theory is that variables are described 
as interacting (Klinger, 1960). Since 
the number of variables to consider 
is very large, it is easy to show that 
an empirical examination of the diag- 
nostic utility of all interactions, от 
even of a large proportion of all pos- 
sible interactions, would require up- 
wards of 9n subjects, where » is the 
number of variables under considera- 
tion. A purely empirical approach, 
therefore, is out of the question since, 
for instance, the small figure ol a 
is 1,048,576. Trimming the empirical 
approach to permit, for instance, 10 
variables but no interactions higher 
than the third order still is little help, 
since the number of subjects must ех- 
ceed 102,090. These figures are abso- 
lute minima. Reasonably powerful 
tests of significance must include more 
subjects; and then there is the matter 
of cross-validation, Clearly, empiricist 
purity leaves something to be desired. 
One can, of course, reduce the number 
of variables and the highest order of 
interaction still further, but the more 
drastic the reduction, the more non- 
empirical judgment enters into the 
process. In an extreme case in which 
the investigator has limited his num- 
ber of variables to ten and his highest 
interactions to second order, his ab- 
solutely minimal sample size is up- 
wards of only 175; but he will have 
had to make decisions of the same 
sort as the authors made in designing 
the present study, and his approach 
can then hardly be classified with 
relatively pure empiricism. Thus, the 
best strategy seems to be to start with 
patterns that have known validity 
and, by gradual modification, to con- 
verge on an optimal set of score pat- 
terns. This is the strategy of the 
present research, of which the investi- 
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gation here reported is a beginning 
Stage. 

The paragraphs that follow present 
a brief examination of inadequaci 
in the literature on the diagnostic 
validity of the Rorschach and some 
support for the assertion made above 
that the more closely actuarial diag- 
nostic procedures approach pattern 
techniques, the more stable are the 
validities obtained. 


The use of score patterns for ac- 
tuarial diagnosis is, of course, far from 
original with the present research. If 
one defines “patterns” as non-linear 
combinations of scores that take ac- 
count of interactions among variables, 
the potential usefulness of pattern 
techniques has been argued exten: 
sively in the clinical and general 
psychological literature (Gaylord and 
Carroll, 1948; Horst, 1954; Lee, 1954: 
Meehl, 1950). MMPI coding schemes 
produce pattern codes, and one of 
the most impressive demonstrations 
of the diagnostic validity of the MMPI 
depends on an elaborate system of 
MMPI score patterns (Meehl & Dahl- 
strom, 1960). 


In sharp contrast, Rorschach meth- 
odology provides no widely accepted 
System for reporting or using score 
patterns, with the exception of a num- 
ber of widely used score ratios, and 
the great majority of attempts to vali- 
date the diagnostic power of Ror- 
Schach scores have avoided the pat 
tern methods by adopting severa 
kinds of conceptual and methodologt- 
cal simplifications. The first two kinds 
of simplification, which have also been 
the most common procedures, are 
labeled here the "single syndrome" 
and "single variable" methods. 


Single syndrome studies assume that 
cach diagnostic group is characterize 
by a single major syndrome of scores, 
rather than by several different score 
svndromes subsumed under the same 


diagnostic | label. Single syndrome 
simplification is implicit whenever 
mean scores of major diagnostic 


groups are compared, since no pro- 
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vision is made for the possibility that 
the means of the different subgroups 
within a major diagnostic category 
may vary more widely than the means 
of the major diagnostic categories. 
The single syndrome approach is in- 
consistent with the clinically observed 
fact that there are many psychody- 
namic roads to, say schizophrenia, and 
that variations among schizophrenics 
on many variables are sufficient to 
attenuate any differences between the 
mean scores achieved by a group of 
schizophrenics and the mean scores 
for some other diagnostic group. Few 
investigators making single syndrome 
assumptions have produced impres- 
sive evidence for the diagnostic valid- 
ity of Rorschach scores. One such 
investigator (Wirt, 1956) reported 
significant “pattern” differences be- 
tween normal, neurotic, and schizo- 
phrenic groups. The differences he re- 
sorted have in general not been con- 
sistently confirmed in other single 
syndrome studies (Armitage & Pearl, 
1957; Knopf, 1956; Rieman, 1953). 
It should be added that his method 
of analysis differed from what is called 
a pattern approach in the present 
paper, since it took no account of 
interactions among variables. 

Single variable simplification con- 
sists of comparing groups with regard 
to one variable at a time, rather than 
by combining scores. This, also, is 
inconsistent with prevailing clinical 
practice. Most clinicians would be re- 
luctant to assign diagnostic signifi- 
cance to, say, а particular Е + % un- 
til they had considered the patient's 
R, F%, Sum C, etc. The clinician 
might let a low F + % be outweighed 
by "good" performance on other in- 
dices, thereby employing the scores 
in an additive though non-pattern 
fashion (as in the "sign-count" ap- 
roach described below) : or he might 
let the diagnostic significance of the 
F + % depend on the scores obtained 
with other indices. For instance, the 
same high F + % might be taken 
as an index of adequate ego function- 
ing under one set of conditions, as 
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excessive guardedness under another 
set, or as part of a depressive syndrome 
under yet other circumstances. To let 
the diagnostic significance of one 
score depend on the size of other 
scores is the essence of pattern analy- 
sis. Comparing groups on one variable 
at a time ignores such interactions 
among scores and therefore wastes 
much of the pattern information that 
the clinician considers crucial. 

In view of the foregoing considera- 
tions, it is understandable that single 
syndrome and single variable studies 
have produced only negligible evi- 
dence for the diagnostic validity of 
the Rorschach. The results have led 
at least two authors of large-scale 
validity studies that employed single 
syndrome and single variable simplifi- 
cation to conclude that the scorable 
data of Rorschach protocols are of 
little value in individual diagnosis 


(Armitage & Pearl, 1957: Knopf, 
1956). 
Several investigators have succeeded 


to a limited degree in avoiding the 
single-syndrome and single-variable 
assumptions in what will be dubbed 
here "sign-count" studies, 

Typically, a list of pathognomonic 
Rorschach responses is drawn up, and 
the investigator or clinician deter- 
mines how many such responses oc- 
curred in each protocol. The number 
of occurrences of pathognomonic re- 
sponses then forms an index of 
pathology. Alternatively, differential 
weights may be attached to the dif- 
ferent kinds of responses, with higher 
weights assigned to the more pathog- 
nomonic ones. The total score then 
consists of a sum of weights associated 
with responses that occurred in the 
protocol. In either case, the psy- 
chologist obtains a single index of 
psychopathology for each patient. 
Since counting responses or summing 
weights is a simple additive process, 
interactions among response cate- 
gories are obscured, as with the single- 
syndrome studies. Buhler’s Basic Ror- 
schach Score (1949) allows the emer- 
gence of limited interactions, but not 
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to a prominent degree. In. general, 
the sign-count methods permit a dye 
score to be achieved by a variety о 
response patterns, as іп апу multi- 
item scale, and to that extent. they 
improve on the efficiency of the 
simpler methods, 


Early development of the sign? 
count approach by Buhler, Klopfer, 
and Piotrowski has been followed up 
in recent years by these and other in- 
vestigators working with schizo- 
phrenics and other disturbed groups, 
with relatively stable success (Buhler, 


1919; Johnson, ; Kataguchi, 
1959; Kirkner, Wisham & Giedt, 
1953; Klopfer, 1954; Piotrowski & 


Bricklin, 1958 and 1961; Watkins and 
Stauffacher, 1952). 

Several authors have specifically 
concerned themselves with the exist- 
ence of multiple, discrete personality 
patterns. among schizophrenics. pers 
haps the largest-scale effort ol this 
kind in recent years has been by Beck 
(1954). However, since Beck — 
terized schizophrenics in verms 0 
clinically judged personality attri- 
butes rather than score patterns, his 
results shed no light on the diagnostic 
validity of Rorschach summary scores 
per se. 


Thiesen (1952) examined the test 
records of 60 schizophrenic patients, 
looking for patterns among 20 Ror- 
schach variables. He retained those 
patterns that characterized no fewer 
than ten per cent of his schizophrenic 
sample but no more than two ре 
cent of 157 normal subjects. However, 
several methodological defects jeopar- 
dized his success and the success 0 
cross-validation attempts. His mini- 
mum criteria for recognizing ришет 
seem unnecessarily rigid, his choice on 
cutting points for dichotomizing or 
trichotomizing Rorschach variables 15 
open to question, and he tested Ше 
Statistical significance of his five ac 
ceptable patterns on the эйе Man 
which had originally suggested pes 
patterns, thereby invalidating : 
significance levels. 
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In the first of two cross-validation 
studies, Rubin and Lonstein (1953) 
compared the frequency of occurrence 
of Thiesen’s patterns among their 42 
schizophrenic subjects with the Ire- 
quency of occurrence in Thiesen's 
original control group. Only seven of 
their 42 subjects were characterized 
by any of the patterns (16.7%. as 
compared to A8.3% ol Thiesen’s 
schizophrenics) and only one of the 
patterns discriminated * significantly 
between their schizophrenics and 
Fhiesen's controls. However, using а 
larger and, possibly, a more disturbed 
sample of 62 hospitalized schizo- 
phrenics and 157 normal controls, 
Vaulbee and Sisson (1954) confirmed 
the diagnostic validity of three of 
Vhiesen’s five patterns. ‘Since the three 
patterns described only 15 (24%)_ of 
Taulbee and Sissons 62 schizo- 


phrenics, their clinical usefulness ap- 
pears limited. Nevertheless, it is 1m- 


portant to the present argument that 
despite some inevitable shrinkage in 
validity following Thiesen’s purely 
empirical research, the discriminatory 
Power of most of his patterns found 
confirmation. 


, Phe | sign-count methods 
Single variable and single syndrome 
Simplification, and Thiesen’s patterns 
in addition, permit the emergence 
and diagnostic use of interactions 
among Rorschach. variables. Both ap- 
proaches have survived crc valida- 
tion better than single score and single 
syndrome methods. Thus, аз the ob- 
jective analysis of Rorschach scores 
approaches more closely the judgmen- 
tal processes of clinical psychologists. 
the findings of Rorschach validation 
studies are more frequently positive 
and replicable. | 


avoid 


The present research attempted to 
construct a more comprehensive Sys- 
tem of score patterns as an actuarial 
approximation of key operations per- 
formed by diagnosticians on Ror- 
schach data. The rationale and form 
of the pattern system was influenced 
by and somewhat resembles the pat- 
tern analysis. of MMPI scores by 
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Meehl and Dahlstrom (1960). The 
present patterns were applied to pa- 
tients of an outpatient clinic and the 
resulting "pattern diagnoses" were 
compared with other diagnoses to 
answer the following questions: 

1. Are the pattern diagnoses signi- 
ficantly related to the. psychologists? 
clinical diagnoses? 

9. Are the pattern diagnoses signi- 


ficantly related to the diagnoses 
("clinic diagnoses") finally accepted 


by the clinic stall? 

3. How does the diagnostic effi- 
ciency of the Rorschach patterns alone 
compare with the efficiency of diag- 
noses made by the examining psy- 
chologists and psychiatris s? Efficiency 
is measured by amount of agreement 
with clinic diagnoses. 


METHOD 

Variables 

The eight Rorschach variables 
chosen for the study are R, F + v 
F955 H, P, Sum C, MD + 9$, and 
Bizarreness. The first s аге well 
known in the Rorschach literature 
and are common to several different 
scoring systems. Most of the records 
used in the present research were 
scored by the Beck system. MD + % 
and Bizarreness were created for the 


present study. 

MD + % is analogous to F+% 
but is based exclusively on mixed de- 
terminants and M. It supplements or 


replaces F + % when F% falls below 
41. F + % and MD + % were used 


instead of simply an extended F + % 
in the belief that they have somewhat 
differing psychological significance. 


The Bizarreness score is the num- 
ber of responses that conform to the 
usual clinical notions of bizarreness; 
that is, such responses as confabula- 
tions, contaminations, overly lurid 
sexual descriptions, and content of 
the kind described Ьу Rapaport 
(1946, p. 232) as “gory” deterioration 
color responses, except that in the 
present research such content was 
rated as bizarre whether or not the 
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accompanying determinant was pure 
C. Also included in the Bizarreness 
score was responses scored pure C, 
pure Y, and other completely поп-Ё 
determinants, except, of course, Me. 
Reliability of the Bizarreness score 
was measured by comparing the two 
authors’ independent scorings of 51 
cases. Records were divided into a 
low-scoring group with zero or one 
bizarre response and a high-scoring 
group with two or more bizarre ге- 
sponses. A Fisher exact test yielded a 
probability value for the contingency 
table of .008, with 40 individuals 
rated low and 11 high by one rater, 
and 43 low, 8 high, by the other 
rater. The most appropriate measure 
of association here appeared to be pi 
(Scott, 1955), which gave a value of 
423, The two raters agreed on the 
ratings assigned to 82%, of the cases. 

It is evident that clinicians do not 
ordinarily restrict themselves in their 
use of the Rorschach to the eight 
scores studied here. In this initial ef- 
fort, it was decided out of economic 
considerations to keep the number of 
variables to a minimum consistent 
with the theoretical requirements of 
patterning. 
Pattern Diagnoses 


A catalogue of mutually exclusive 
score patterns was compiled in consul- 
tation with a number of clini 
chologists? (Table D. 
chologists were a different group from 
the psychologists who tested and diag- 
nosed the subjects used in this study, 
and they were employed at a different 
institution from the treatment center 
that provided the subjects. The re- 
quirements for including a pattern 
were that patients with the pattern 
would probably occur at least oc- 
casionally in large samples of pa. 
tients, and that the consulting psy- 
chologists could predict a diagnosis 
for the pattern. 


* A scoring guide for this vari 
from the authors on request 

* Dr. Wilma Insk 
helpful. 


able is available 


ip's assistance was especially 
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Although the process of assigning 
diagnostic predictions to score pat- 
terns necessarily involved some arbi- 
trary decisions, based in some in- 
stances on judgments that were hard 
to justify rigorously, the psychologists 
who assisted in the construction of 
the pattern system drew widely оп 
commonly accepted principles ol Ror- 
schach interpretation, A full discus- 
sion of the considerations that en- 
tered into the construction ol each 
pattern would entail a level ol detail 
and a length beyond the scope of the 
present paper. It may be ol interest, 
however, to illustrate the process with 
a few of the theoretical considerations 
employed. It is generally accepted, for 
instance, that constriction of response 
(low R) suggests extensive defensive: 
ness by the patient (Phillips & smith, 
1953, p. 29), and that when severe 
constriction is accompanied by rela- 
tively poor reality orientation (as in- 
dicated by a low F + 97) the likeli- 
hood of а schizophrenic process a5 
considerable. As productivity becomes 
greater, the quality of the F + % 
must be lower to suggest a schizo- 
phrenic process with the same level 
of confidence. Hence, as the R range 
of the patterns becomes higher, the 
maximum F + % for diagnosing 
schizophrenics becomes lower. Furth- 
ermore, since the F + % is useful 
only when there are enough r i 
sponses to permit a reliable F + /о 
index, patterns that make much n 
of the F + 97 also require an F% o 
more than 40. Since a failure to re- 
spond with human content or e 
popular responses is widely pid 
ered pathognomonic of severe pcs 
drawal (Klopfer, 1956, p. 503; Phil- 
lips. & Smith, 1953, p. 137-138) , 
Pattern 8 carries a schizophrenic pre- 
diction; and this is done regardless 
of the value of F + %, since schizo- 
phrenics manifesting severe (р 
withdrawal may nevertheless produc 
moderate R and respectable Rm һе 
Patterns 8 and 9 differ only in Uns 
Bizarre Score, which is used in Lee 
Case to distinguish patterns showin* 
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definite strengths, by shedding light 
on the probable nature of the rather 
low F + % Thus, in these examples, 
the diagnostic implication of each 
score is dependent on the size of other 
scores, the dependency suggested by 
a number of extremely useful rela- 
Uonships drawn from Rorschach 
“theory,” which, however, is insufh- 
Баа precise at this time to permit 
Xact specification of the patterns 
Without the exercise of professional 
Judgment, 


It should be noted that the "Рас 
tern Diagnoses” listed in Table | are 
not criterion diagnoses. They are the 
predicted diagnoses for those patients 
giving the corresponding score pat- 
tern, Since the catalogue is not ev 
haustive, and does not include all 
Possible score combinations, some pit- 
tents yield patterns different from 
any that are listed in the table. Such 
Patients are called “Indeterminates.” 
, The main diagnostic problem con- 
sidered in the present study is the 
diagnosis of schizophrenicity. Hence, 
only three diagnostic divisions were 
employed: Schizophrenic: Borderline 
Psychotic, which includes all diag- 
noses that involve à probable predis- 
position. toward schizophrenic path- 


TABLE I—Catalo; 
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ology but in which schizophrenic 
symptomatology was not overt at the 
time of testing: and other, which in- 
cludes all diagnoses in which the like- 
lihood of future schizophrenic path- 
ology is remote. This grouping of 
diagnoses does not involve single syn- 
drome simplifications, since each diag- 
nostic group may be predicted. from 
one of several score patterns. Classify- 
ing diagnoses into three diagnostic 
groups provided a means of testing 
the validity ol the pattern system as 
a whole with a sample too small to 
permit powerful separate tests of the 
many single patterns ог of all single 
diagnoses. 


Griterion Diagnoses 

Three diagnoses other than the pat- 
tern diagnosis were recorded for each 
yatient. One was the diagnosis made 
the examining psychiatrist, who 
typically had available to him the 
report of a prior social work interview 
and a history of the patient's previous 
experiences with military and VA 
medical services. The second diagnosis 
was made by the examining psycholo- 
gist at about the same time as the 
psychiatric diagnosis. The psycholo- 
gists usually had access to social work 
reports and history. Their battery of 


by 


of Rors hach Patterns 


Pattern Pattern A P s i Ч 

number diagnosis F% ма MD+% HB i v P 38 
1 Schiz. >40 oe B хе = E Ж 
2 Schiz. TUM 089 s 0 0-2 — = 1 
5 Schiz Se ae 55 ” on E 

Я -40 2: >63 >0' 2 = = 5 

Other 040 0-50 би So S> = m 5 
5 Schiz. 40 2 — 20 0-2 = E 1 
9 "1 41-80 51-75 — 2 22 = >! 5 
f Bord. 40 51-60 — 0-2 2 — Si 0° 
10 Schiz. 40 6 = te 28 - 5 4 
Bore 40 = 1-2 = >10 ДМ 10 
15 Пр 41-80 = o >? = o 47 
е он E - eos 4 
6 ord. h a» 
17 Bord. >80 = 20 рә = (ы 8 


Note.—Six patterns that h 
the present 5 
? [Includes incidence onl 


“These patterns require either H>0 or P>2. 


“Two such cas 
"Required onl 


y it H=0. 


ad been constructed but which characterized none of the subjects of 
tudy were omitted from the table. 
y in the "representative" sample of 165. 


s occurred among the schizophrenics in the supplementary sample of 31 
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tests varied, but all psychologists had committee diagnoses. 
administered and scored a complete 
Rorschach Test. The third diagnosis 
was made by a clinic intake commit- 
tee consisting of a psychiatrist, psy- 
chologist, and social worker, who had 
generally had no personal contact 
with the patient but worked from 
written and oral reports from all of 
the previous interviewers, 


The role of the psychologists’ diag- 
Noses ds criterion diagnoses has al- 
ready been described, That the exam- 
ining psychologists might unwittingly 
have used an intuitive approximation 
to the pattern system does not con- 
stitute an invalidating case of criter- 
ion contamination, but is the main 
object of interest. in the comparison 
The three kinds of diagnosis were of pattern. diagnoses with psycholo- 
usually recorded in standard psychi- gists’ diagnoses, І 
atric diagnostic terminology. Since The criterial use ol diagnoses made 
validation required that the criterion ру the clinic intake committee. (called 
diagnostic categories be comparable simply the “clinic diagnosis” here- 
to the categories used for the pattern alter) presents a Ык Це К ТРИ 
diagnoses, _ the _oriterion diagnoses criterion contamination Thos is rea- 
were classified into the same three son to believe, however, that the con- 
broad groups, Schizophrenics, Border- tamination is ‘minimal | \lthough the 
line Psychotics, and Others. The clas. examining psychologist submits а 
Te arrived at is presented in diagnostic impression to the intake 

аре : committee, the committee psycholo- 

О! Ше three diagnoses, the psychi-  gist is almost invariably a different 
atric diagnosis was eliminated. from person from the examining psycholo- 
usc as a criterion diagnosis, since the gist; and although the examining psy- 
questionable reliability and validity chologist's diagnostic m »ession 15 
of such diagnoses makes them unsuit- one of only three ка sub- 
аре шеп use. The relationship mitted to the committee, the commit- 
intake come trie diagnoses and tee doesn't simply average these. 

ere ee diagnoses was, how- Rather, it engages in full discussion, 
ы compared with the strength of having all supporting data at its dis- 
relationship of р Thus, the psychologist's diag- 


attern and psycholo- posal. 
ake nosis is likely to influence’ the com- 


gists’? diagnoses to the clinic ‘int 


TABLE 1I—Grouping of Diagnoses Made by Clinic Staff 


Diagnostic Categories Used for Analysis 
Borderline Psychotic 
Schizophrenic reaction in 
partial remission 
Schizophrenic reaction in 
complete remission 
Paranoid state 
Latent schizophrenic 
reaction 
Depressive reaction 
Manic-depres ive reaction 
Incipient schizophrenic 
reaction 


Schizophrenic - 
Schizophrenic reaction Anxiety ШЫСЫ 
Neurotic depression 
Conversion reaction i 
Psychophysiological reaction 
OL essive-compulsive reaction 
Passive aggressive personality 
(or reaction) 
Paranoid personality 
Schizoid personality : 
Inadequate personality 
Obsessive-compulsive 
personality 
Emotionally unstable 
personality 
Epileptic 
Encephalopathy 
Malingering v 
“Maintains good control 
“Nervous condition" 
“Unstable individual 
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o nt only insolar as his evaluation 
tent 4 paukut helps provide a consis- 
other aN очев compatible with all 
саза А ormation. Perhaps the most 
tio evidence that the contamina- 
tion problem is less serious than may 
|^ ci » provided by : Meehl and 
of an ME (1960). Their validation 
diagnosi ! IPI pattern system for the 
пе pe of schizophrenia met with 
ЛШ 1 entical problems of criterion 
Би. Шиш in part of their sample, 
PA с criterion diagnoses were Iree 
iD ан rca by MMPI data 
Com я remainder of their sample. 
wie ne ee of the results. obtained 
їйє the two parts of their sample 
еа а check on the effect ol 
ia {tion contamination on the valid- 
pipetimates obtained. Mehl and 
‘ties inet нт report quite similar validi- 
thus miler the two sets of бш 
тате egeung iat the group T 
Most of th u ake cogeo m Lily 
of aj the potential contamination 
Iterion. diagnoses. 

is AME be stressed, once more, 
ЖОЛ the examiners and the intake 
OMmMittees alike were (а) totally un- 
bs ae with the specific pattern 
sot не by which the pattern diag- 
" А formulated, and (b) total- 
sie aware of the diagnostic conclu- 

ms reached by the pattern method. 
go though the use of the clinic diag- 
deter i criterion diagnoses appeared 
онон Ме, а relatively more pure 
cutee theoretically less. desirable 
was 25b WieasHre was available and 
tering mployed in addition to the cri- 
The "s diagnoses already described. 
amin E report made by each ex- 
ihe E contained a statement as to 
е dd or absence of such cur- 
hall autistic behavior by patients as 
жее кыш delusions, and autistic 
thought or language. When any ex- 
miner noted the presence of such 
Pehavior, the репе was considered 
for purposes of the analysis to engage 
in autistic behavior. Although hallu- 
Cinations and delusional ideas are not 
symptomatic exclusively of schizo- 
phrenia, it was hypothesized that pa- 
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tients with a pattern. diagnosis of 
Schizophrenia would more likely dis- 
play autistic symptoms than Border- 
line or Other patients. 


Subjects 

Subjects lor the study were drawn 
randomly from the files of a VA 
mental hygiene clinic, АП had been 
seen in the clinic since the end of 
World War П, and had been referred 
for psychological testing in connection 
with some diagnostic problem. Since 
the subjects were out-patients when 
seen in the clinic, the more severe 
psychotic and organic disorders were 
automatically excluded. The diagnos- 
tic question was frequently (but not 
predominantly) one of distinguishing 
between schizophrenia and other dis- 
ances. Thus, the selection of this 


turb: 
exclude clearcut 


sample tended to ‹ 
diagnostic cases. The use of a random 
sample of diagnostic referrals, rather 
than the clearcut diagnostic groupings 
used in most validation studies, puts 
the discriminatory powers of the pres- 
ent method to a particularly severe 
test. 

A total of 196 patients was selected 
in two overlapping samples. Because 
population base rates affect evalua- 
tions of efficiency, a random sample 
of 165 patients, representative of the 
entire clinic group that had been re- 
ferred for psychological testing, was 
used in evaluating the efficiency of 
ttern diagnoses. An additional 
sample of 98 schizophrenics (апа 
three other patients) was added for 
the purpose of calculating significance 
tests, for which population base rates 
are irrelevant. Since the "representa- 
tive" sample had included 19 schizo- 
shrenics, the enlarged sample of 196 
included 47 Schizophrenics (by clinic 
noses), 93 “Borderline Psychot- 
and 126 “Others.” i 


the pa 


diagr 


RESULTS 
Since the present paper is concerned 
with the superiority of pattern tech- 
niques, it seemed important to begin 
by examining the effectiveness of the 
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eight Rorschach variables in discrim- 
inating among the three major diag- 
nostic classifications, Schizophrenics, 
Borderlines, and Others, under single 
syndrome and single variable condi- 
i Accordingly, a separate one-way 
s of variance was performed lor 
each of the eight Rorschach variables, 
to test for differences among the three 
diagnostic groups. None of the eight 
resulting J-ratios approached signifi- 
cance at the .05 level. A ninth analysis 
of variance was performed on the ages 
of the patients at the time of testing, 
to rule out the possible confounding 
effects of sheer age. Again, the F-ratio 
was small, the three means all falling 
within two years of the overall mean, 
31.2 years. The failure to discriminate 
among the groups with Rorschach 
scores used in this fashion conforms 
with results obtained earlier by other 
investigators. One may conclude, then, 
that validities obtained with the pat- 
tern system depend on the predictive 
value of patterning. 


In order to test how well the 
patterns approximate the diagnostic 
processes of clinical psychologists, 
pattern diagnoses were compared with 
psychologists’ diagnoses, Table III in- 
cludes all patients in the sample of 
196 except those with Indeterminate 
pattern or psychologists' diagnoses. In 
the test of agreement between the two 
diagnoses, as in all subsequent. tests 
except where otherwise noted, cases 
with Borderline diagnoses were com- 
bined with Other cases because of the 
small frequency of Borderline cases. 
The resulting 2 x 2 table was sub- 
jected to a Chi Square test using Yates’ 
Correction. Agreement between pat- 
tern diagnosis and psychologists’ diag- 
nosis is significant at the .001 level, 
with Chi square equal to 25.24, 

As a more sensitive test of the 
tendency for the pattern diagnoses to 
agree with psychologists’ diagnoses, 
the two were compared in those in- 
stances where the psychologist and 
psychiatrist disagreed as to whether a 
patient was schizophrenic (Table IV). 
The pattern method agreed with the 
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Taste III—Comparison of Psycholo- 
gists’ Diagnoses with Pattern Diagnoses 


Psychologis Pattern Diagnosis i 

diagnosis Schiz. Bord. Ое Lon 
Schiz. 18 3 Pp 
Bord, 5 4 A 
Other 10 4 ee 
Total EU 10 117 


psychologists in 22 of the 29 eues A 
760, significant at the .007 level by 
Fisher's Exact Test. 


TABLE IV—Comparison of Psy ш 
gists’ and Pattern Diagnoses when me 
chologists Disagreed. with Psychiatrist 


Pattern Psychologists’ Diagnoses " 
Diagnosis — Schiz. Bord. & Other lota 
Schiz, 9 2 п 
Bord, & i8 
Other 5 A9. or 
Total 14 15 e 


Pattern diagnoses also agreed signi 
cantly with clinic diagnoses ыл. 
V), supporting the validity ol ү: 
pattern. diagnoses as indicators ¢ 
schizophrenia. A Chi square test hé 
significance was performed using E 
132 patients in the sample of 196 w н, 
had definite pattern diagnoses anc’ 
definite clinic diagnoses. Chi кы 
is 10.35, which, with one degree o 


freedom, is significant beyond the .005 
level. 


йз : ; ' Pattern and 
TABLE V—Comparison of Pattern an 
Clinic Diagnoses 


Clinic Pattern Diagnosis 7 
Diagnosis Schiz. Bord. Other 1 a 
Schiz. 16 2 15 T 
Bord. 2 6 7 1 
Other 16 5 63 i 
Total 34 13 85 132 


Further support for the validity P 
the pattern diagnoses of schizophren " 
was found in their significant relation 
ship to the presence of hallucination 
delusions, and autistic thought І a 
language (Table VI). All pan e 
the sample of 196 with definite ied 
tern diagnoses were used m пе чо. 
sis. Chi square is 10.74, which is 51 
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Taste VI — Relationship Between 
Pattern. Diagnoses and Autistic 
Behavior 


Pattern. Diagnosis 
Schiz. Bord. & Other 
Autism 10 6 
No autism — € 95 
Total Tol 


Symptoms 


nificant beyond the .005 level. 

Although it is not the immediate 
task of the present study to produce 
: clinically more efficient. diagnostic 
tool, it is naturally of interest to com- 
pare the diagnostic efficiency of the 
Pattern. method to that of the psy- 
chologist and psychiatrist, This is ac 
complished in Tables VII, VIII and 
X, where diagnostic efficiency is de- 
fined in terms of agreement or dis- 
agreement with the clinic diagnoses of 
Schizophrenia and Borderline Psycho- 
№5, and efficiency is described sep- 
arately for three classes of outcomes: 
mo, (agreement with clinic diag- 
Oses), false positives, and inability 
ч attach a definite diagnosis. 
е. һе significance of differences be- 
i ae pairs of percentages was estab- 
mee by tests of differences between 
Correlated proportions. Since the tests 
ES applicable to percentages of cor- 
ect and false positive diagnoses only 
When every patient had received 
definite diagnoses by both the methods 
Xing compared, some subjects in- 
| aea in Tables VIL, УШ, and IX 
ad to be eliminated for purposes o 
sen, а тер tests. In по compari- 
ONS were the percentages appreciably 
altered by their elimination. 

The most striking differences in the 


T X iti к D. 
Tanrr IX—False Positive Rate of Patterns. I 
Non-Schizophrenics? 


Source of Percentage called 


Misdiz si i i 

5 isdiagnosis Schizophrenics 

рб, | 180,“ 

p Сг 9%, 
Sychiatrists 6%° 


Note.— xn j 

)t0.— A1 groups are drawn from the rep 
*Clinic diagnosi 
"Includes only cas 


as the criterion of accuracy. 


"The percentage: EO 
зе percentages I8 and 6 differ significantly. 


рг "ҸҸ 


resentative sample. N 


s given definite diagnosis by each m 
ло p >.05, two-tailed. 


өөө 
Taste VII — Percentage of Cases in 
Which Patterns, Psychologists, and 
Psychiatrists Made Definite Diagnoses, 
Classified by Clinic Diagnosis 


Clinic diagnosis 


Schiz. Bord. 
Source of diagnosis (N = 19) (N — 229) 
Patterns Ag 68%," 
Psychologists t 919; 
Psychiatrists 100%? 95%," 


Note.—All groups are drawn from the repre- 

sentative sample, N = 165. 

“The percentages and 100 differ signifi- 
cantly, 10 p.05, two-tailed, 

’The percentages 68 and 95 difer signifi- 
cantly bevond the .05 level, two-tailed, 


Taste VIII — Percentage Agreement 
with Clinic Diagnosis of Diagnoses by 
Patterns, Psychologists, and 


Psychiatrists 
Source of Clinic diagnosis 
diagnosis Schiz. N Bord. N 
Patterns 50%, 14 40% 15 
Psychologists 47% 17 40% 90 
Psychiatrists 47%, 19 дор 51 


Note.—All groups are drawn from the repre- 
sentative sample, N = 165. 
None of the differences among patterns, psy- 
sychi reached signifi- 
ailed. 


efficiency of the three diagnostic meth- 
ods appears in the higher proportions 
of indeterminate diagnoses produced 
by the patterns in contrast to the psy- 
chiatrists. The difference in the pro- 
portion of indeterminate diagnoses 
that patterns and psychiatrists at- 
tached to the 22 Borderline Psychotic 
cases in Table VIII (6895 and 95%, 
respectively) was significant at the .05 
level (two-tailed) , and the corre- 
sponding difference for the 19 Schizo- 


sychologists, and Psychiatrists 


Non-Borderlines* 
Percentage called 


N^ Borderlines Nt 
99 бот 

108 1207 

125 7%, 


= 165. 


ethod. 
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phrenic cases (i^, and 100°) xs 
significant at the .075 level. The only 
other difference that approached sig- 
nificance was the higher proportion 
(18%) of non-Schizophrenic Cases 
given false - positive Schizophrenic 
diagnoses by the pattern method, in 
contrast to the 6% false positives ol 
the psychiatrists (Table IX). The 
difference, for 89 cases, is significant 
at the .10 level. 


The efficiency of the pattern method 
did not differ significantly from that 
of the psychologists in any compari- 
son, and the efficiency of the pattern 
method in correctly diagnosing either 
Schizophrenics or Borderline Psy- 
chotics did not differ significantly 
from the corresponding figures for 
either psychologists or psychiatrists. 


Discussion 


The limited objectives of the study 
appear to have been realized. The 
Rorschach score patterns tested pro- 
duced diagnostic results that resemble 
to a remarkable degree the results of 
diagnostic evaluations by clinical psy- 
chologists, and to a significant degree, 
the diagnostic results 


e of a complete 
Clinic intake evaluation. The subjects, 
though be 


aring different diagnoses, 
were drawn from a rather homogene- 
cus patient population, all posing 
some kind of assessment problem, 
which constituted a difficult validation 
situation for the Rorschach patterns. 
Finally, since the patterns were con- 
structed on the basis of clinical ex- 


perience with other patients, the 
present validation really has the 
Status of a cross-validation. 

It is in order, however, to point 
out some limit 


ations of the results. 
First, although the patterns were con- 
structed to approximate the judg- 
mental processes of live clinical psy- 
chologists, and while they in fact 
produced results similar to the results 
produced by psychologists, there is no 
direct evidence that the clinicians' 
methods of treating the scores actually 
resembled the pattern catalog. Second- 
ly, there are a great many other ways 


j j sc чети 
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in which the eight Rorschach varia- 
bles could have been combined, ү 
to mention the many other age 
variables that might have been ше 
instead. Out of considerations 0 
economy, more nearly optimal statisti- 
cal methods for combining vi gee ed 
were passed over, Аил | 
present study сап be consideret ri 
have helped establish the utility : 
some such pattern approach, but T 
the superiority of these particula 
patterns. 


Finally, it should be noted that Ше 
clinical usefulness of the present sod 
terns depends on one's goals in арр 
ing them — in other words, on 1 ТЄ 
cost of making various kinds of Eh 
in the clinical situations in үү 
the patterns are to be applied. II en 
goal is simply to maximize the p 
centage of cases correctly diagnose 
then a more efficient method for Em 
population from which the aane 
representative sample was drawn E ly 
call all patients "Others." With ап i 
19 Schizophrenics and 22 Border 
cases out of 165, this method yiel’s 
70%, agreement with the clinic oan 
noses, which is somewhat less than t^ " 
76%, agreement obtained by the Pih 
chiatric examiners but is greater th: ; 
the agreement of 68% by the [c 
chologists and 64%, by the PONS a 
method. The percentages must. m 
qualified. First, indeterminate [ies 
were excluded from the us epson 
Second, it is generally recognized t 5s 
clinic diagnoses are influenced more 
by the psychiatrist's than by the I2. 
chologist's diagnoses. These сопіс wis 
tions aside, the pattern method wit 
for this sample, the weakest of ы 
methods with which it was compan 9 
However, in a patient population P 
contains a larger proportion of sc didi 
phrenic patients, the pattern mE 
would yield better agreement ps 
the method of calling everyone le- 
"Other." Alternatively, if it were “is 
cided that the undesirability of E 
diagnosing schizophrenics (the ply 
of false negatives) is apprec sg. 
greater than the undesirability of л 
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diagnosing Others (ihe "ew ol fle 
md | E pi Me Sgr |, 
Bore high ee would be 
Would Re the pattern method 

i gained relative efficiency. 
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The Catharsis Value of Aggression Fantasy 


KENNETH B. LITTLE 
University of Denver 


and 


DARRELL K. ADAMS 
University of Colorado 


in terms of aroused versus base levels of 


The manifestations of such general- 
ly taboo drives as sex and aggression 
in human behavior are of interest not 
only to the psychologist but also to 
the socializing agents and institutions 
of the society. Parents, educators, and 
legal authorities 


are faced with the 
manifestations of these drives in one 
form or another almost constantly, 


One might say, in fact, that socializa- 
tion consists of the redirection or 
Straight. forward Suppression of such 
drive manifestations Using punish- 
ment, withholding of reward, or re- 
inforcement of alternative behavior 
as the Motivating agents, 

Similar Predictions about one effect 
of such socialization practices can be 
derived from Psychoanalytic and 
drive-reduction type theories particu- 
larly in the area 9f aggression, When 
the overt behavioral 
of a drive are either 
actively punished, ther 
another outlet sought for th: 


ndividual, Psycho- 
analytic formulations would assert 
that aggression in fantasy would serve 
а cathartic function for the 


aggres- 
Sive drive, thereby satisfying or “work. 
ing off" aggressive impulses, Drive- 


reduction theory rephrases this to as- 


sert that the expression 


fantasy has the effect of reducin 
drive strength 


the ex- 


to one stimulus reduces the probability of occur- 


stimulus, In both studies the results were 
contrary to the hypothesis, i, e., Probability of an ag 


change to later stimuli, Further, intensity of 
tion of the ordinal position of the fantasy elic 
sion pull of a given stimulus was significantly 
stimuli, Discrepancies between these results 


ggression fantasy response did not 
aggression response increased as a func- 
iting stimulus and the fantasy of aggres- 
influenced by the sequence of preceding 
and those of other studies are discussed 


aggression drive, 


Either formulation leads to the pre- 
diction of a diminution in response 
strength after the expression of ag- 
gression fantasy. 


However, the dynamics of aggres- 
sion fantasy may be viewed in yet 
another way, which again leads to the 
Same prediction. When an individual 
has experienced excessive punitive ac- 
tion. for expressing overt aggression. 
the effect may be so extreme that 
even the expression in fantasy ol such 
behavior will be sufficiently anxiety 
Provoking to inhibit similar subse- 
quent responses. The findings б 
number of investigators (Lesser, 1958: 
Mussen & Naylor, 1954) would appear 


to support the Operation of such a 
process, 


The primary purpose of the pres 
ent study was to test the genera 
hypothesis that the expression of ag- 
8ressive fantasy to one stimulus will 
reduce the Probability of an aggres- 
sive fantasy response to an immediate- 
Y following stimulus. This hypothe- 
sis may be adduced from either о! 
both of the above two lines of reason- 
mg: (a) that the expression of ag- 
gression in fantasy serves a cathartic 
function thus reducing a hypothetical 
(b) that the c. 
pression of aggression even in fantasy 
and thus inhibits ex- 
the succeeding response: 
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The prediction is the same in both 
cases, 

= [e о purpose ol the study 
E c sir empirically the op- 
ре of stimuli (ol known 
RE fants sy pull) lor eliciting 
ona à m variation in total aggres- 
(1958) km Reitman and Atkinson 
DU ж rave pointed to the import- 
i NE effects in projective 
т Maximizing variation 1n an 
Bias ient of fixed length permits 
nner discriminations to be made 
among subjects. 


Strupy 1 

oe pictures portraying two boys in 
4i БЫ orh ar interaction were used 
trom nuli. The pictures were selected 
nw ‚а pool of 20 for which data were 
Wailable on scoring reliability and 
oo fantasy pull. On the basis 
hi hese data, pictures were selected 
hich (a) represented a range IN ag- 
E bes pull from low to high, and 
(b) could be scored with high re- 
lability, ` 
itid ed gone were assembled in in- 
fex a ual booklets representing 30 dif- 
„erent orders. Each picture appeared 
In each of the six ordinal positions 5 
times and followed each of the other 
Pictures with equal frequency. The 
fo log contained, in addition to the 
л, an identification sheet and 
Fe pages on which the 5 wrote his 
diggs The subjects were 120 sixth 
Srade boys from а Maryland subur- 
an school system in a Jower-middle 
Class area. The schools were nominal- 
Ў integrated, but there were по Negro 
55 in the classes tested. 

Administration was in group form 
to groups of 20 to 30 boys at one 
time. The instructions were essentially 
the same as for the TAT and Ss were 
allowed precisely five minutes in 
Which to write their responses. 


'Migression fantasy in the stories 
= defined as: (a) one or more o 
uM characters or character-surrogates 

the story being hurt, about to be 
Wurt, or having been hurt in the past, 
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either physically or psychologically; 
or performing actions intended to 
hurt; (b) the interaction of the char- 
acters in the story. being one of strife 
or conflict. (past, present, or future) ; 
(c) hostile feelings or intent to hurt 
on the part of one or more of the 
characters or dangerous threat. from 
the non-human environment. А point 
was scored for each separate indica- 
tion of a, b, or c: and these points 
were summed across the series for the 
total fantasy aggression score. Using 
this scoring system coefficients ol 
agreement (phi) between independ- 
ent judges exceed .90. 


Results 

To test the hypothesis that the giv- 
an aggression fantasy response 
to one stimulus decreases the 
AFR to the im- 


ing of 
(AFR) 
probability of an 
mediately following stimulus, the 
stories were scored on a binary basis 
of presence ог absence of aggression 
fantasy. Fifty-five Ss gave their first 
AFR to the first picture seen, 94 
to the second, 14 to the third, 10 to 
the fourth, 5 to the fifth, one to the 
sixth, and one S gave по AFR to any 
of the six pictures. last two 
individuals, therefore, not be 
used in the test. 

Of the 55 Ss whose first AFR was 


to the first stimulus, 28 gave another 
following 


These 
could 


AFR to the immediately 
picture; of the 34 whose first AFR 
l picture, 21 followed 


was to the ѕесопс 
it with another. The observed fre- 


encies to the succeeding picture for 


qu 
roups of Ss were 


the remaining 3g 
5, and 3, in that order. Expected fi 
quencies were then calculated for 
each group based on the sum of ob- 
served AFRs to the remaining stimuli. 
For example, the first group of 55 Ss 
made a total of 158 additional AFRs 
to the remaining 5 stimuli. On an 
actuarial basis, one fifth of these 
(30.6) would be expected to occur 
to the stimulus immediately follow- 
ing that to which the first AFR was 
given. The second group of 34 Ss gave 
76 additional AFRs, and the expected 
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frequency would be one fourth of 
that number, or 19. 

A Chi Square analysis of the 2 x 5 
table thus formed gave a value of 
1.43, a modest and insignificant num- 
ber. The sum of the expected fre- 
quencies of AFR for all 118 Ss was, 
in fact, 63.06, almost identical to the 
observed value. We may conclude, 
therefore, that the evidence does not 
support the hypothesis of a dimin- 
ished probability of occurrence of an 
AFR after the first such response has 
been given. 


The second analysis made was to 
determine if a decreasing gradient of 
strength of AFR occurred from the 
first picture seen to the last. Since 
this hypothesis was concerned with 
strength of response instead of simple 
probability of response, the stories 
were scored as described above, but 
each score was then divided by the 
number of words in the Story. Since 
the scores are in a frequency form, 
correction for length of story was 
necessary, 

The corrected 
ranged in a 6 
representing stimulj ( 
and the columns the po: 


the п seen (first to 
ve entries in each 
each entry repre- 
he scores of 4 Ss 


tures in order q, b, 
ond entry was the 
a of the 4 Ss who had had ord 
e, b, d, f, and so on. 


An analysis of Variance (Table I 
was then made of the data thus or- 
dered. All three effects, Pictures, posi- 
tion and interaction were Statistically 
significant. The picture effect is, of 
course, а trivial observation since the 
stimuli had been designed (and pre- 
tested) to have differentia] aggression 
fantasy pull. The ordinal position ef. 
fect, however, was the opposite of that 
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TABLE I—Analysis of Variance of 
Aggression Fantasy Scores 
Corrected for Story Length 


Source df r F 
Pictures 5 107879 

Ordinal Position 3 1367 

P xig 25 3798 gore 
Remainder IH 1826 

*p«.05 "*p«.01 ***pc 001 


hypothesized in that the mean сог 
rected AFR was lowest for positions 
l and 2. Tests of the differences among 
column means indicated that only 
those between either | or 2 and the 
remaining four ordinal positions were 
significant. The significant interaction 
indicates, of course, a differential pull 
for aggression fantasy for the pictures 
depending upon their position within 
the ordinal sequence. 


As a second test of the first hypothe- 
Sis the significance of the difference in 
intensity of the first AFR of each 
subject and that of his response (0 
the immediately following stimulus 
Was calculated using the AFR scores 
corrected for story length. The ¢ ratio 
of the difference was 1.54 which with 
an N of 118 does not reach the .10 
level of significance. 


The net results of this first study 


do not Support the general hypothesis 
of the cathartic effect of aggression 
fantasy. In fact the analysis of yari- 
ance suggests the opposite, an initial 
inhibition of expression of aggression 
fantasy followed by a rise to a rela- 
tively stable level, On the basis of a 
variety of evidence sources these re- 
sults were somewhat surprising. Con- 
sequently, a second study was de- 
signed, both to cross check results of 
the first as to the cathartic value of 
expression of aggression fantasy, and 
to examine in more detail the positive 
effect on the aggression fantasy pull 
of the stimuli. 

Stupy 21 


The stimulus materials were the 


1 This study, con 


ducted by the second anthari 
was submitted in partial fulfillment for A 
M. A. degree at the University of Denver. 
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аз those described earlier, i. е., 
SUR pictures of varying degrees of ag- 
ЫП fantasy pull. They AVIS. HS: 
mb ed in booklets, as before, except 
Sie d I different sequence orders 
йен Pive of the orders were 
by ordi a by examining the picture 
ol E ошап mean AFR values 
dy ЕИ and attempting to place 
н ары at that position in the 
argest sE qud it had elicited. the 
used, iivenige score: Five orders were 
Bia MERE рш impossible to con- 
leien single one which allowed sim- 
all ae us maximization of scores for 
SİN pictures 
v s other sequences were | 
Б bee ea on the same principle, 
Pint; esigned to minimize aggression 
asy. 
Ж adeis used (where A and B 
a low pull pictures, C and D 
high im pull, and E and F represent 
for LUN pictures) were as follows: 
ЕВ. Bn pull; СВЕ ED A; CEAD 
EDB BFDEA: ECFDBA and 
used ^ FC. The low pull. orders 
E rere CBEDF А: ЕАСЕВ р; 
FAD BAD: DBECAF; and EBC 
pi E It should be noted that this 
hee е treats each picture individ- 
Ёё Eine ignores any effects of the 
ке Ing picture on sequence of pic 
res upon its AFR pull. 
Ne. subjects were 50 6th grade boys 
Colo i suburban school near Denver, 
Bi gens The median socio-economic 
simil: was middle class not too dis- 
Wag WP to the Ss of Study 1. Testing 
Nee carried out in groups as before 
nd the scoring system was identical. 
x 5s were assigned at random to 
th; ten orders with the restriction 
lat there be only five Ss per order. 


Results 


also 


ol diminished 
ich 
ex- 


Nes the hypothesis ol 
n »ability of an AFR after one st 
кы onie had been given was 

ü ипе. The stories were scored on 
of inary basis of presence or absence 
38 aggression fantasy. OF the 50 Ss, 
>i gave an AFR to the first stimulus 
Picture. Of these 38, 27 gave an AFR 
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to the immediately following stimu- 
lus. All of the 3 Ss whose first AFR 
was to the second stimulus gave an 
AFR to the third picture. Of the 8 
who gave their first AFR to the third 
picture, 4 gave an immediately fol- 
lowing AFR. One 5 gave his only AFR 
to the fourth picture. These’ data, 
along with expected values, were ar- 
ranged in a 2 х 5 table as before and 
Chi Square computed. Its value was 
56, again nonsignificant. The results 
obtained in Study 2 thus confirmed 
those obtained in Study 1, with re- 
spect to the. hypothesis that the ex- 
pression of aggression fantasy to one 
stimulus would decrease the proba- 
bility of such a response to the im- 
mediately following stimulus. 

imilar to that of Study 
the decreasing strength 
om first stimulus to last, 
was also conducted. The scores (cor- 
rected for story length) меге ar- 
ranged in a 10 X 6 table, the rows 
representing the 10 orders of presenta- 
tion, and the columns the position in 
which the pictures had been seen 
(first to sixth). The entries in each 
row by column cell were the scores 
of the five Ss who had had the stimuli 
arranged in the same order. 

An analysis of variance was per- 
formed on this ordering of the data. 
As in Study 1, all three effects, orders, 

osition, and interaction were statis- 

tically significant. The ordinal posi- 
tion effect was similar to that obtained 
in Study 1—contrary to the hypothesis 
of decreasing response strength. The 
mean corrected AFR was lowest Гог 
position 2 and highest for position 6, 
with only mean differences between 2 
and the last four columns being sig- 
nificant. The interaction again indi- 
cates that position in the ordinal se- 
quence affects picture-pull lor AFR. 


An analy 
1, concernin 
of response Ir 


The primary concern of this studs 
however, was with the orders which 
were designed to elicit differential 
strengths of AFR's. The global pre- 
diction implicit in the procedure was 
that there would be a significant order 
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effect and, this global effect was ob- 
tained. However, when the five orders 
designed to maximize AFR were ed 
pared to the five orders designed to 
minimize AFR no significant. difer- 
ences were observed. The investi- 
gator's painstaking ellorts to deliber- 
‘ately maximize or minimize total AFR 
had failed miserably. 


Discussion 


The results of both studies may be 
summarized as follows: a) the proba- 
bility of an aggression fantasy response 
immediately following the first of 
such responses is not demonstrably 
different from that expected on a 
chance basis, b) intensity of aggres- 
sion fantasy to stimuli is greater to 
the later members of a sequence ol 
such stimuli than to the earlier cle- 
ments, and c) the aggression fantasy 
pull of a stimulus is significantly al- 
fected by its ordinal position in a 
sequence of such stimuli, 


As observed earlier, results (a) and 
(b) seem directly contrary to any hy- 
pothesis of the cathartic value of fan- 
tasy aggression. Rather than a decrease 
in response intensity there is a form 
of potentiation as a function of re- 
peated stimulation. This is, of course, 
quite divergent from the observations 
of numerous clinicians as well as most 
experimental studies. The explana- 
tion would appear to lie in the levels 
of arousal of the drive at the time of 
assessment. In the present study, the 
initial state might best be described 
as a resting level of aggressive drive. 
Under such conditions, presentation 
of aggression fantasy elicition stimuli, 
after a tentative inhibition, produces 
a fairly stable intensity of response. 
In the clinical situation and in such 
studies as that of Feshbach (1955), 
aggression level has been either situa- 
tionally or experimentally raised. In 
this situation, the expression of ag- 
gression in fantasy may act to reduce 
the initial level and be 


labeled 


The Catharsis Value of Aggression Fantasy 


catharsis. But many other actions шау 
serve the same purpose, ¢g., prayer i 
passage of time, etc. A substantia 
amount of research would be neces 
sary to establish the optimum ce 
of reducing aggression under arousa 
conditions (cf, Feshbach, 1961). 

Result (c) listed above has one 
straight forward implication. Since it 
proved impossible to maximise or 
minimize total aggression fantasy оп 
the basis of simple manipulation g 
ordinal position of the stimuli ant 
while it was clear that ordinal post 
tion had a quite significant effect, Ш 
follows that this effect must be duc 
to the pattern of stimulus presenta- 
tion. In other words, it is not gly 
ordinal position but what type d 
stimulus immediately precedes, or prc 
cedes at even a greater interval, ue 
determines the fantasy pull value О 
the picture in question. Such a con- 
clusion points up very strongly the 
need for a standard order of presenta- 
tion of fantasy stimuli if reliable 
inter- and intra-individual assessments 
are to be made. 
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Sumer ү: S aad Р ә 
nary: А psychiatric and normal population of 15% 
These measures could b 
Questionnaire methods. 


measures of hostility. 
b) Judgment scores, and C) 
were made from t 
Exp ion of Host 
gom tions was analyzed by 
a matrix of 200 F values. 


w, Educational 


analysis of v 


The results indicated that 


wi g quee 
th the ‘Thematic Stories and Judgment 1 
the methods showed pract 
Is of ana 


spectively, None of 
i thie weir 

! this stage, but several new methot 
gation. 


ten investigated some be- 
hostility bs relates of 25 measures of 
mal S using a psychiatric and nor- 
a ee ol 158 men. Earlier 
lad iss JE & Wiens, 1963) 
Were E ited that these measures 
mits аты complex, containing 
maine Tenn factors. The question re- 
ficis vowever, whether any of the 
al pints | showed any useful behavior- 
chiatric ates when applied to а psy- 
dedere population. The hostility 
appro: e employed represented three 
Nin a es; ТАТ story inalysis, judg: 
variabl ana questionnaires. The l^ 
the ] es were obtained by analyzing 
EP pend present іп. themate 
ment p manifold ways- rhe Judg: 
made ai iables represented judgment 
with Эу the Ss about thematic cards 
Sunder eat to hostility, апа the 
[Бег Methods represented 
tility and pencil approaches to hos- 
y measurement. 


fa НЕ of these approaches use- 
tic cl; differentiating among diagnos- 
no acre A Did they relate t9 
tional 9810306 categories like educa- 
ана апа occupational level among 


1 
ШҮ 
15 research supported by NIMH 


Brant (M-4698) 


was 


> population including 
Level, and Marital State 


ariance for the 


the Questionnaire metl 


gon Medical School 


g men took tests yielding 2 
‘Thematic 5 cores, 


e classified as а) 
Fight different 
ssification, 


classifications 
Interpersonal 
‚ Each of the 8 cate- 


Psychiatric Chk 


95 hostility measures yielding 


rods were most useful overall 
nethods finishing second and third re- 
utility as а clinical instrument 
thy of further investi- 


Iysis seemed wor 


others? These were the questions mo- 


tivating the study. 

also was consid- 
of the methods had ap- 
proximately equal merit, then the 
Judgment ‘category should be most 
uselul since it involved а minimum 
amount of examiner and patient time. 
Įn this re rd, the Questionnaire 
Methods are somewhat more costly 
while the administration and analysis 
of thematic stories would appear to 
be most expensive. 

A second question to be investi- 
gated was how the stimulus structure 
of the cards might be related to diag- 
actuarial behavioral corre- 
the cards had already 
hostility in an earlier 
study (Murstein, David, Fisher and 
Furth, 1961), it was possible to tri- 
chotomize some of the hostility meas- 
ures Into cards Low, Medium and 
High on hostility and to determine 
the comparative efficacy of these meas- 
ures with reference to the behavioral 


‘The "cost" [actor 


ered. If all 


nostic and 
lates- Since 
been scaled for 


catego! 165. 

The eight behavioral categories in- 
vestigated consisted of five actuarial 
and three diagnostic classifications 
The actuarial vat iables were Occupa- 
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tional Level (6 point scale adapted 
from Roe 1956, ranging from most 
prestigelul to least prestigetul) , Years 
of Education (4 point scale), Marital 
State (married. or widowed, single, 
separated, divorced) , Age (5 pom. 
scale), Drugs (taking or not taking 
drugs at the hospital) . | 

The diagnostic variables included 
first Psychiatric Diagnosis (Neurotics 
12, Psychotics 48, Organics 7, Charac- 
ter Disorders 73, Normals 18, i.e. Psy- 
chiatric Aides). Because the 25 meas- 
ures employed all related to hostility, 
it might well be that they would 
prove most useful, diagnostically 
speaking, if the subjects could be or- 
dered on a continuum of degree of in- 
tensity and direction of expression of 
overt hostility. The Interpersonal Di- 
mension was constructed, therefore, 
and consisted of Interpersonal Hos- 
tility (murder, assault, verbalized 
threats) 53, Non-Interpersonal Hos- 
tility (embezzlement, wreckage of 
property) 16, Hostility Against Self 
(attempted suicide, threats against 
sell) 37, Non-Hostile Patients $4, 
Normals (psychiatric aides) 18, 

Last, a Special Categorization which, 
in essence, provided a finer discrim- 
ination among various kinds of hos- 
tility, was employed. This nine point 
categorization included Murder and 
Assault 11, Threatened As ault and 
Verbal Abuse 20, Rape 14, Sex Of- 
fense (non-rape, с.р., molesting, exhi- 
bition, etc) 8, Non-Interpersonal 
Hostility (referred to above) 16, 
Drug Addiction 26, Suicide and At- 


tempted Suicide 11, Non-Hostile Pa- 
tients 34, Normals 18. 


The 25 measures of hostility were 
as follows: 


Free Sort Judgment. The Ss received 
a definition of hostility and E asked 
them to sort the 81 TAT cards into 8 
piles ranging from the Most Hostile 
(No, 8) to the Least Hostile (No. 1). 
They were free to put as many cards 
in a given pile as they wished. From 
an carlier studs with college Ss (Mur- 
stein, David, Fisher and Furth, 1961), 
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scaled values had been obtained fen 
each of the 51 cards via the Thur- 
stone Equal Appearing Interval Meth- 
od. These values were simplified to 
the nearest integer, and discrepancy 
scores obtained, consisting of the sum 
ol the discrepancies between a 
scaled values of the earlier study anc 
the obtained value of the present опе. 

Forced Sort Judgment. The Ss pi 
instructed to put a fixed number О 
cards in each of the 8 piles, the ИШ 
ber being determined by the actua 
numbers of TAT cards falling with- 
in a given integer value in the Mur- 
stein et al. study (1961). A diserep 
ancy score was obtained by, as be- 
fore, summing the discrepancies be- 
tween the judgments and the normit- 
tive values for the 31 cards. Н 

The discrepancies for both the 
forced and free judgment tasks wen 
analyzed without regard to sign (Fre 
Sort Absolute, Forced Sort Absolute) 
and utilizing the sign (Free Sort Rela- 
tive, Forced Sort Relative), thus yield- 
ing four variables. : 

H-Technique Judgments. The nine 
cards (3GF, GGF, 7GF, 9GF, 10, 13B, 
ISG, 13MF, ISBM) used to construct 
à H-Technique scale in the Murstein 
el al, study (1961) were selected from 
the 31 TAT cards and the subjects 
asked to sort the cards into one ol 
three piles, Hostile, Undecided, bo 
Hostile. The resulting scale had yed: 
ed a coefheient of reproducibility о 
97 in the Murstein ef al. st udy, but Hs 
clinical utility was not known, Ac 
cordingly, it was put into the matri* 
of variables to be analyzed. 


Rank Test 31 Cards. S ranked cach 
of the 31 cards from most to least 
hostile. These were compared with 
the rank normative value of the 3! 
cards and rho coefficients obtained. 


Rank Test 9 Cards. As a more sut 
ble index, the nine most discrimina 
tory TAT cards based on the Mur 
stein. et al. study (8GF, 6GF, 7GF- 
ӘСР, 10, 13B, fsG. I3MF, 18BM) 
were compared to their пөш 
value ranks, and rho coefficients agii! 
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T 
ui apos Бош of the above coeffi- 
Fisher : dag sp into 
alee souris, and used in the an- 
eae ea aforementioned nine 
randomized or i e a 
nim. me Toan to the subjects 
фе Sh es b urray instructions, and 
i the ж inserucred to write stories 
stories Moss ets provided. These 
Kaplan cy by the Hafner and 
ер <tc T Нову Scale (1960). 
lege wee ha obtained from the col- 
scored Tn [3 population had been 
Herd wm m scale and. transformed 
paving INN scores. The equal ap- 
fain ey val judgment values 
benisse m college population had 
Шо. ie een transformed into = 
stibjects’ y Dremstormms the present 
‘nid ибн into score equivalents 
loy. the acing them Irom the z scores 
зе scaled values, а discrepancy 


score sá | 
ап" was obtained between story 
oe stimulus value. Stimulus 

screpancy Relative and Stimulus 


Discye ) 
serepancy Absolute were thus add- 


ed to the matrix. 
v шше analysis ol the story 
Fantas e ed the Hafner and Kaplan 
for E Aggression score and scores 
ternal ee Punishment (EP) + In- 
(R). ; unishment (IP). Remoteness 
oe the ratio scores ІР/ЕА, 
mod ke and R/FA, obtained with 
Vici ded im [rom the descriptions 
nadifa _ by Purcell (1956). The 
Scale санопз consisted ol the EA 
lan nee by Hafner and Kap- 
Fine ure was felt to be a more sen- 
енна m than the one utilized by 
the s , and a slight abridgement © 
e categories Purcell used in his 
Жаы to four. These scores reflect 
EP) us expressions of hostility (FA, 
tior tempered by the alleged inhibi- 
ns to hostile expression (IP, Js 


ES Hostility Scales. This hostility 
false jonnalre consisted of 75 true- 
of eins relating to the expression 
to ере (Buss, 1957). In addition 
ie = Buss Total Score, the follow- 

8 subscales for hostile expression 


the 75 items were also 
Irritabil- 
Sus- 


derived from 
included: Assault, Indirect 
ity, Negativism, Resentment 
picion, Verbal and Guilt. : 
к Zaks and Walters Aggression Scale. 
The test consists of 12 statements 
most of which do not appear to deal 
directly with hostile expr ion, (Zaks 
and Walters, 1959), to which 5 an- 
swers whether he agrees or disagrees. 
Originally selected from a pool ‘of 33 
items, the 12 final items each signifi- 
cantly differentiated ап assaultive 
(тот a control group. 

All 140 patients were inmates at a 
large northwestern state hospital at 
the time of testing. "hey were tested 
3 to 6 over several ses- 


in groups ol 
sions. 
RESULTS 
Each of the 8 classifications was 
subjected to à one-way analysis of var- 
iance for each of the 95 hostility meas- 
ures, resulting in a matrix of 900 F 
values. Table 1 reproduces all F val- 
ues found to be significant at the .05 
level or beyond. Nine of the hostility 
measures, Internal Punishment, Re- 
moteness, Internal Punishment /E 
ternal Punishment H-Technique, Free 
Sort- Relative, Rank Correlation Й 
Cards, and the Buss Scales, Indirect, 
Irritability and Negativism showed no 
significant F values over the 8 cate- 
gorizations and are not included. 
Similarly, two behavioral variables, 
Drugs and Marital State are omitted 
for the same ге 
Examination of Table ! indicates 
a significant value for IP/FA, which 
isa thematic measure of inhibition of 
i This significance is com- 


ason. 


aggression. 
»letely attributable to the fact that 
Professionals tended to have mean 


scores two and a 
any other single group. 


t Stimulus Discrepancy- 
Relative score, in general, reflects an 
increasing discrepancy between the 
hostility in the thematic card and the 
hostile content of the story as one 


moves down the socio-economic scale 


The variable Education is signi 
а е Education is signifi- 


Measures of Hostility 


tionnaire i 


Thematic and Quest 


lates of 


Corre 
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oar ot sgh age with regard to 
боп. ž wee 1 the ratio rising as 
ны ail education. 
an Cbron ie measure produces 
p<.001 cul significant F value 
ls CUTE 1а relationship is essential- 
P eg d with little education 
jug ihe RC f eal of education produc- 
aney A amount of discrep- 
Md ihe pes the normative values 
Жолшы к subjects judgments. The 
ROM also shows a significant 
jm ae ihe along. uec same lines. 
Suspicio che questionnaire measures, 
Ee Gee oy the Zaks & Walters Hos- 
both ia S also proved significant. In 
“л НУ, the more uneducated the 
ey the higher was his score. 
fox a shovel significant differences 
Eres Ton А variables Fantasy Ag- 
tite теа and External Punishment, 
8 oman in both cases being 
к ni with the youngest age 
shins бєз years and the oldest >50 
int cule IQ ID greater scores than the 
ermediate groups. 
nd. d Rank Correlation 
tive Lu ario ace eon 
Yn ADIRE sles both showed that the 
evden Г and oldest groups were most 
their at = the normative values in 
Tas Ти gments of the TAT cards. 
{ый Assault. variable from the 
Metal he indicated, as might be 
Verse ed, that the scores varied in- 
rsely with age. 
cme to the Psychiatric 
Énces category, all significant t 
hio found to reside within the 
te measures Buss теш 
bal. үч, Buss-SuspiQon, Buss-V er- 
Sper mu Guilt, and Zaks & € alters 
à е р The Buss scales invariab- 
eae the Normal group í low- 
Rice all measures and with one slight 
highs, wi the Neurotic scores as 
ком with Organic, Character Dis- 
ordi and psychotics occupying ап 
оен range. The Zaks and 
be k ET measure showed Normals to 
mb are with Organics highest. The 
Т number of subjects in the Jat- 
group, however, (N—7), did not 


(9 cards) 
Rela- 


Diag- 
differ- 


allow any significant difference 10 
arise between these two groups when 
tested by Scheffe's Contrast test. (Ed- 
wards, 1960) . 

Mw hen the Interpersonal Dimensions 
of Hostility were analyzed, the re- 
sults were largely similar to the re- 
sults for Psychiatric Diagnosis, with 
Questionnaire Methods accounting 
for four of the five significant values 


reported, For the Buss-Total Hostil- 
ity, Bus uspicion, Виѕѕ- Си and 
the Zaks and Walters Aggression 


Normals were always the 
ig group and the Hostile- 
Interpersonal group highest, with the 
others. intermediate. The only TAT 
score to prove significant was Remote- 
ness/ Fantasy Aggression. Here, the 
Normals showed the lowest scores and 
the Non-Hostile Patients the highest 
scores. 

The Special Categorization which 
divided the subjects into as many dis- 
crete categorizations as possible and 
included several of the categories of 
the Hostile-Interpersonal dimension 
within it, showed а similar pattern 
of significant values. Buss-Suspicion, 
Buss-Guilt and the Zaks and Walters 
Aggression scale were 5 gnificant with 
the Normal Scores invariably the low- 
est. The only TAT variable to show 
a significant value was External Pun- 
ishment although no clear cut differ- 
between the groupings Were 

discernable. ]t is of interest, 
however, that Rapists scored. lowest 
on this variable while those categor- 
ized as Sex Offenders (other than rape 
and including child molesters) scored 
next to the highest, thus belying the 
tendency often found to think of 
these individuals under the single rub- 
ric of Sex Offenders. 


The second part of the analysis 
focused on the differential effects of 
the TAT stimulus. The Fantasy Ag- 
gression Variable, Stimulus Discrep- 
ancy (SD) Absolute, and Stimulus 
Discrepancy (SD) Relative variables 
were each trichotomized into Daw 
Medium and High scores as obtained 


scales, the 
lowest scorit 


ences 
readily 
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from the division of the nine TAT 
cards used into these three subsets by 
а scaling procedure described in а 
previous study — (Murstein „et al, 
1961). Of the eight categories anal- 
yzed, only four showed even one vari- 
able to be significant. These are list 
ed in Table II. 


Inspection of the mean scores of 
the subgroup within the occupational 
level category shows Fantasy Aggres- 
sion-High to be significant but no 
monotonic or curvilinear trend among 
the subgroups was noted. 


For the Marital State Category, SD 
(Absolute) -Medium is significant with 
divorced and separated individuals 
each showing more deviancy than sin- 
gle or married ones. The Drug cate- 
gorization yielded two significant F 
Values, with individuals taking drugs 
exhibiting more FA to the medium 
cards than Ss not taking drugs, and 
also showing more deviancy to me- 
dium cards as measured by SD (Rela- 
tive). Last, the Interpersonal Dimen- 
Sion category showed two significant 
F values, both occurring with the SD 
Relative measure. On low-cards, the 
normals were lowest in deviancy 
while the non-interpersonal hostile in- 
dividuals (e.g., embezzlers) showed 
the greatest deviancy. With high- 
cards, however, normals were no less 
deviant than most of the groups with 


TABLE II— 
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hostile-interpersonal individuals (e.g.. 
murderers) showing the least amount 
of discrepancy between their stories 
and the stimulus properties of the 
cards. 


Disc 


SSION 


The findings by and large are E 
appointing regarding the value of t y 
particular TAT measures investigatec 
not only for psychiatric diagnosis Bul 
also for the more dynamically rele- 
vant categorizations such as the Inter- 
personal Dimensions of Hostility. pi 
cause оГ the non-independence o 
some of the measures and the [act 
that all measures were replicated ovet 
the same population, an exact gop 
ment regarding the number ol SIB- 
nificant differences over chance ex- 
pectation cannot be made. It seems 
likely, however, from a perusal of ш 
number of significant values obtainec 
(26) to the number computed (200) 
that the measures yielded somiewha 
better than chance findings, but © 
such a low magnitude as to be of lit- 
tle practical value. 

The Questionnaire methods pos 

the most significant values anc 
since they are less costly to administe! 
than the TAT, they would seem the 
most useful of the kinds of measures 
surveyed. The Judgment measures 
which are the easiest of all to admin- 
ister, unfortunately, proved the least 


ed 


F Values for Analysis of V; 


ariance of Behavioral Categories 
for TAT Stimulus 


Hostility Variable 
Fantasy A 


on—Medium 
Fantasy Aggression—High 
Stimulus Discrepancy 
(Absolute) —Low 
Stimulus Dis pancy 
(Absolute) —Medium 
Stimulus Discrepancy 
(Absolute) —High 
Stimulus Discrepancy 
(Relative) —Low 
Stimulus Discrepancy 
(Relative) —Medium 
Stimulus Discrepancy 
(Relative) —High 


2478 


Occupational 
Level 


-Pull Measures 
Behavioral Category 
Marital 


Interpersonal 
State 


Drugs Dimensions 


5.63* 


5.66* 


3.88* 
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са SF s Ford the. trichotomiza- 
dies, ge тет cards into Low, Me- 
RE emm igh subsets did not yield 
не, Ан oe number of significant 
ey in any clear dillerence be- 
me the subsets in this regard. 
йите К. however, some specific 
IPFA’ ү: ‘hich are of interest. The 
hon ml: seems to be a socio-eco- 
el полар о. correlate. Ap- 
ol i oP те upper classes in terms 
stille 4 ition and, occupation learn to 
ү ЕЕ feelings and to turn 
Желе hel (internal punishment) , 
rey я Е lower class is more apt to 
PCS ee леле feelings outwardly. The 
ro M Rp cm hostility on the 
the нес EE thus, was greater for 
educate “fs ucated than for the more- 
Li “. 


NUR а бз indicate that. the 
values e Eigene to the stimulus 
ndn the ents occurs from young 
ie riage >] years old through 
either аре <50 years old. Subjects 
Stener EAT or older ex pressed 
Stories 4 AT aggression in their 
hs res dapes more deviancy from the 
estimatii value of the cards in over- 
Preset ing the amount of hostility 
S nt in the cards. 
tö Aue uesiiopnaire measures seemed 
er th; ect conflict about hostility rath- 
, than amount of hostile need per se. 
e with the least conflict, ac- 
ity gly, expressed the least hostil- 
y. 


Neurotics who, presumably, had the 


Lee conflict regarding the expres- 
буры. hostility showed the highest 
derent Character disorders, who rep- 
expr 5 individuals with higher hostile 
ja ession but presumably less con- 
iis manifested intermediate scores. 
quei и the belief that these 
pneri a methods should be in- 
ict — as reflecting ability at con: 
e esolution rather than amount © 
Stility present, 
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. Last, while the division of the cards 
into Low; Medium and High Hostil- 
ity yielded little in the way of sig- 
nificance values overall, there were 
some specific results which perhaps 
merit further investigation. 15 devi- 
ancy of perception of hostility from 
normative values related to marital 
adjustment as the data suggest? Are 
cards highly structured for hostility 
valuable in detecting hostile individu- 
als because these persons attempt to 
mask their hostility by more strict ad- 
herence to the stimulus properties of 
the cards in their stories as compared 
to the greater deviancies manifested 
by Normals? Only further research, 
currently under way, Can indicate 
whether these are essentially. chance 
findings or helpful directive cues to 
new findings. 
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i i d in the Draw-a-Person: 
id Changes in Overt Behavior Reflecte 
= R A Case Report 


LEON А. ROSENBERG А 
Johns Hopkins University, School of Medicine 


Summary: This case report presents two Dray 
same patient with a five-day period interv 
During this bricf period of time the patient's 


\-Person protocols obtained from the 
ting between the two testing sessions. 
overt behavior changed from that of an 


; - issive individual. ‘The two DAP protocols 
angry paranoid to that of a meek and submissive individual. The two I 


very clearly reflect this behavioral modificatio 


DAP to such personality changes. 


The purpose of this paper is to 
present a case where clearly observable 
changes in overt behavior were corre 
lated with marked changes in Draw-a- 
Person (DAP) productions. This par- 
ticular case has the advantage of dem- 
onstrating extreme differences between 
two DAP protocols along with be- 
havior changes which occurred r 
ly and were also of an extr 
Hence, the changes th 
cussed appear to be quite definite and 
easily demonstrated. The discussion of 
behavior changes will be combined 
with inferences regarding ongoing per- 
sonality processes which will highlight 
the sensitivity of the DAP to the oper- 
ation of such processes, 


John, the 


apid- 
eme degree. 
at will be dis- 


pseudonym we will use 
for this patient, was age 25 at the time 
ol his first hospitalization. He was 
seen as being а good-looking, tall, 
muscular young man of bright-normal 
intelligence (WATS Full Scale LQ. of 
112). Social Service reports indicated 
that John had been living a very quiet 
life with his elderly mother. The pa- 
tient had very few friends and cer- 
tainly no social life. His job was one 
which kept him away from contact 
with the many people working for the 
same firm. John operated some small 
machinery and took care of stock room 
supplies. The general picture was that 
of a somewhat withdrawn 
passive individual who 

lished a life situation 
little interpersonal 
events leading up 
tion will 


and quite 
had estab- 
requiring very 
Interaction. The 
to his hospitaliza- 
be sketched brielly. Appar- 


n and testify to the sensitivity of the 


ently, a group of women working for 
the same firm decided to use John as 
the object of a practical joke. M 
involved pressuring John to арра: 
a particular secretary who was not Е d 
on the joke." After à very long perio « 
of time, the group managed to go 
vince John that this girl wanted ш 
meet him. The situation resulted in a 
very embarrassing experience for John 
and which evoked a great deal of hos- 
tility which John found to be extreme- 
ly frightening, He rushed back to his 
stockroom and hid. After the ger 
people were gone, John went out апы 
purchased a bottle of liquor and 
turned to the stockroom. He was able 
to recall having felt that he was а. 
to "explode", After а good deal о 
solitary drinking in the stockroom, 
John apparently became quite aggres- 
sive and began to wreck both the 


stockroom and other offices in the 
area. 


When brought to the hospital by 
the authorities he was no longer com- 
bative. The patient would stare at 
people with a very angry expression 
on his face but was completely mute. 

his was the patient's condition at 
the time of the first examination. The 
angry frown never left his face nor 
did he ever utter a single word. John 
was obviously carefully attending po 
what I was saying and doing. He was 
able to follow instructions and was 
able to complete а DAP, The DAP 
was administered following the stand- 
ard procedure. The patient was first 
asked to simply draw a person ant 
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then asked to draw a peron ol the 
MM, The pe to that ol the first draw- 
a cred кзн ol this examination 
labels Жу in Figure l. and are 
for ee i for the first drawing and B 
| second drawing. 
Gi ee wis seen again on the 
ils Ra but no further testing 
Шокдн iated, During this session, 
ees eae He 
verbal | ed extremely angry and his 
angry т were certainly of a very 
pit ш. He talked а great deal 
lim ae e in the hospital attacking 
Ено d how he was going to hurt 
sell. H S; Й necessary, to defend him- 
lusignat expressed a complicated de- 
imone Vài wie involving cooperation 
im. TI З city's employers to blacklist 
quite " entire vein ol his talk was 
8 Gin I pe He described himsell 
más ч ividual being persecuted by 
тез гар, There were also many 
ikely p. to the fact that he was most 
people but to seriously hurt severa 
ilie out, of course, he would be act- 
8 only in self-defense. 
dp an five davs, John’s behavior 
mein E dramatically. “The angry 
app was gone. He appeared to be 
winnie on the ward. The patient 
Н M and converse comlortably 
fonder ler patients and with ward at- 
ii A In the second examination, 
of ЯУ SUBE obtained any expression 
ice ideation. John gave the 
rather of being a very agreeable and 
Жайге Vo. as individual who only 
аре im to please everyone and man- 
Blind Ti his old job back. Не ex 
Ting ( лі hospitalization by reler- 
а Жо the drinking episode as indi- 
ün. € that he "can't take liquor. At 
of du the second administration 
results DAP was accomplished. The 
are lal are presented in Figure ! and 
dons. ;»elled С for the Ist drawing 
= and D for the 2nd drawing. 
| first DAP protocol will be es 
Итог аз AB and the second Эа 
Consider as. GD: Protocol AB can pe 
red as having been obtainec 


While ; ү 
€ the patient was in d psychotic 
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state. Protocol CD represents his func- 
tioning when in remission. Without 
getting involved in arguments about 
the significance of bits and pieces of 
DAP drawings, it should be apparent 
that 4B is very different from CD. 
When АВ was drawn, the patient was 
quite paranoid. The AB drawings re- 
flect this behavioral state quite well. 
Drawing А is a vicious, angry, figure 
with a great deal of emphasis on hair, 
teeth, and very paranoid eyes. The fe- 
male in B is a full bodied female with 
emphasis on the mouth and with a 
suggestion that she might be attacked 
or at least be in pain. With the rapid 
change in personality functioning, be- 
ing primarily a re-establishment of ego 
defenses and hence а return to good 
reality contact, the DAP figures also 
undergo great change. The male figure 
(А compared to C) changes from the 
hostile and fearsome “catman™ to a 
full length profile figure whose gen- 
eral posture seems to emphasize anxi- 
ety, insecurity, and dependency, Cer- 
tainly many clinicians would find 
many details to support other more 
elaborate interpretations but, for the 
purpose of this paper, 1t 1$ enough to 
point out that the change from A to 
C is quite analagous 10 the change in 
behavior from the patients psychotic 
state to his "normal" condition. A 
comparison of the female figures in B 
and D is also interesting. When ps- 
chotic. John can draw a women in full 
figure with a fairly definite [eminine 
shape. When his defenses have been 
re-established and he is in remission, 
the female figure changes drastically. 
The oral emphasis is still there but 
the sexuality of the figure is greatly 
reduced. It Should be noted that the 
legs are drawn so as to connect with 
the upper-part of the body, complete- 
lv eliminating the pelvic area. Further- 
I in D there is no feminine shape. 


more, 
Actually. the figure has very mascu- 
line. square shoulders. Again, one 


could free-associate a great deal to dif- 
ferences between B and D. For our 
the differences generally in- 


purposes, 
of the DAP to 


dicate the sensitivity 


Rapid Changes in Overt Behavior Reflected in the DAP 


Fic. 1.—The Two DAP Protocols: AB - First Adi 


ministration, CD) - 
Second Administration, 
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ра ego-defenses that are in operation. 

ant of maintaining the patient’s nor- 
cd celine involves a drastic 

'oidance of sexuality and, hence, the 
e cud puri from B to D. From the 
ideni: \ y | of psychodynamic con- 
Шеше toe siwa 4 and C also in- 
S at : je passive«dependent atti- 
тёз E je patient shows when in 
that га а B a function of the defenses 
ke жез to control the underlying 
denk which expressed itself so 

arly in his paranoid state. 


nen this case demonstrates а 
РЕР ШИП [ sensitivity ol the DAP to 
most c] 3, changes. This was seen 
(Rien y in terms of examining 
Chern i Al protocols and comparing 
histor a the changes in the overt be- 
of vie ‘Ol the patient, From the point 
sa ol examining personality proc- 
ime is also quite apparent that the 

ences between the two DAP pro- 
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tocols we very informative in regard 
to the operation of this patients ego- 
delense mechanisms. Certainly, it is 
rare lor the DAP to give dramatic and 
striking results. The present data, of 
course, was influenced by the nature 
of the patienvs illness and by the for- 
tunate coincidence of this particular 
patient also having a fair degree of 
artistic ability. It has often been 
claimed that people with artistic abil- 
ity tend to give highly stylized DAP 
protocols which are, therefore, less 
informative about their basic person- 
alitv functioning. In this case, how- 
ever, the patient's artistic skills simply 
enabled him to express himself in a 
more informative and dramatic man- 


ner. 

Leon A. Rosenberg | 
Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Note of Correction for Schwartz, Cohen and Pavlik's "The Effec 
of Subject-and Experimenter-Induced Defensive Response Sets on 
Picture-Frustration Test Reactions" 


SAUL ROSENZWEIG 


Washington Unive: 


i i rei Ё i ` use of 
Summary: The multiple-choice version of the Rosenzweig P-F Study and the u 
projection slides in group administration restrict the full diagnostic potential of t 


instrument, Moreover 
copyright, These va 


The multiple-choice modification of 
the Rosenzweig P-F Study by Schwartz, 
Cohen and Pavlik (1964) contradicts 
the projective intent of the instrument 
and encourages an exclusively group- 
norm orientation which reduces its 
full diagnostic usefulness. Moreover, 
the scoring scheme of the P-F Study 
embraces three types and three direc- 
tions of aggression which provide in 
all nine scoring factors that may ap- 
pear in any one of a multiplicity of 
psychologically real combinations in 
a given spontaneous response. These 
various possibilities cannot be encom- 
passed in a multiple-choice version, 
and any attempt to do so violates the 
essence of the technique. Similarly, the 
use of slides for group administration, 
as an alternative to the present stand- 
ard procedure by which each subject 
writes at his own speed in a separate 

amination Blank, constricts the re- 
sponses non-idiodynamically, It is thus 
not surprising — to cite but one ob- 
vious example — that in the above- 
mentioned research ап abnormally 
low frequency of intropunitive re- 
sponses "in the entire subject sample" 
was found; a result which, in all like- 
lihood, reflects. the forced-choice set 
induced by the multiple-choice form. 
This opportunity is therefore taken to 
make clear that since neither the 
multiple-choice modification nor the 
projection. slides of the Rosenzweig 
P-F Study employed by Schwartz, et al. 
was authorized, these uses of the P-F 
are not further available and cannot 
be employed by other investigators 
without copyright infringement. 


these unauthorized. modifi 


ations represent infringements of 


i imitation. 
ants are therefore not available for future use or imitatio 


It may also be noted that the find- 
ings of the mentioned re earch ун 
been largely anticipated. Two simila! 
investigations (Barrett, 1949; geben 
1950) are summarized in a publish” 
review by Mirmow (1952, p 210). 
Though these investigations male 
no comparison with the K-scale of e 
MMPI, they demonstrated that modi- 
fied set and instructions can produce 
an increase of socially des rable La 
sponses on the P-F Study. There aly 
other related reports in the literatiwe, 
But even without special experimen m 
conditions subjects functioning at S. 
opinion level can by self-instructio] 
similarly influence the P-F proton 
The possible use of corrective ae 
stants for personality tests other phan 
the MMPI, to be derived from inde 
pendent measures of ego-ideal д 
cognate attitudes, was suggested evel 
before the MMPI was devised (Rasen 
zweig, 1934). It was partly on m 
basis that the F-Test, which addresset 
itself to eliciting four levels of p 
havior (the P-F constituting one) ү 
be interrelated їп psychodiagnosis, W de 
projected around 1940 and continue 
to be the ultimate diagnostic goal О 
P-F and related research on frustra- 


H = 9- 
tion. (Sce Rosenzweig, 1960, pp. 119 
150.) 
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Unhealthy Content in the Rorschach Responses of 
Children and Adolescents 


Joseru F. RvcuLAK AND LAWRENCE R. O'LEARY 
Saint Louis University 


Summary: This study examines the legitimacy of thinking that eai d i iy 
contents in the Rorschach are pathognomic indicators, Group Кыша 1 s р А, 
sociometrics, and scores on a personality measure constituted the primary ana. x 
data collections are reported, sampling 562 pre- and postpubescent Ss residing 


different areas of the country and coming from different s 
findings indicate that most young people in 
least one so-called unhealthy response per ten 


of adequate to good personal adjustment report notab 


sidered pathognomic in 


Over the years, in Rorschach prac- 
tice, certain perceptual contents have 
acquired the reputation of being path- 
ognomic or unhealthy in nature. Few 
clinicians would actually limit their 
analyses to an enumeration of such 
contents, yet in point of fact these 
"warning signs" are difficult to keep 
in realistic perspective. when one js 
in the early stages ol assessing a given 
protocol. Sometimes a few "decaying 
leaves" or “blood and guts” responses 
are enough to set the clinician off on 
an hypothesis of severe disturbance in 
his S, which may or may not then be 
corroborated in’ other test and case 
history materials, Yet, the question 
which this research will pose is, how 
legitimate is it to make this hypothe- 
sis for children and adolescents in the 
first instance? Certainly there is face 
validity in thinking that such re- 
sponses are somehow abnormal by de- 
finition, but clinicians have been led 
astray when they followed similar 


reasonable hypotheses in other pro- 
jective instruments, 


For example, Cox & Sargent (1950) 
asked experienced clinicians to dis. 
criminate between disturbed | and 
stable behavorial patterns, on the bas. 
is of TAT stories which had been 
given by both normal and maladjusted 
seventh grade hoys. The normals gave 
quite aggressive or hostile stories to 
the TAT, with much “acting ош” 


ocio-economic levels. The 
the age range of 11 to 18 years give at 
to the Rorschach, and, where this 


potential suggested, whereas the dis: 
turbed boys produced less expansive 
material. As a result, 11 of the Ip 
normals studied were judged to have 
disturbed behavioral patterns, In more 
recent years, Garner & Wenar (1959) 
found a comparable situation gm 
studying the attitudes of normal anc 
neurotic children towards mothering 
(Chapter 7). These authors made нЕ 
of TAT-like phantasy pictures b. 
witches and children in different fairy 
tale settings, and report. the “incon- 
gruous finding" that“... Neurotic 
children, who are known to be dis- 
turbed, have fewer traumatic witch 
fantasies [than do the normals]” (Gar- 
ner & Wenar, 1959, p. 93). They go 
On to make strained speculations in 
an attempt to justify what might actu- 


ally be a normal and straightforward 
occurrence, 


Many of the so-called unhealthy 
Rorschach contents have been passed 
by word-of-mouth within the clinical 
culture, This is at least in part due to 
the fact that most Rorschach authori- 
ties have minimized the importance 
of content in preference to an empha- 
Sis on determinant scoring. Robert 
Lindner (1952) was one of the first 
to call attention in print to the role 
of content, particularly as it related 
to specific cards, For example, he x ‘a 
ferred to Card TV as the “suicide 
card” and suggested that responses to 
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this ink 
this inkb ies * В 
‘a pall “ү ПКЕ a decaying tooth" or 
overtones te smoke" had suicidal 
Schaler A Andner, 19 p. 83). Rov 
of bod also emphasized. the role 
junctive = ominous contents as ad- 
ing the 85 ol hypotheses concern- 
Wien SUUAGy ol an S's adjustment: 
Vail, it is Йа extreme themes pre- 
tinelli suggested that the patient's 
ss ds flooded. with normally un- 
thoughts, fantasies, 
иш that a psychotic 


ings threatening 
breakade and impulses 
"акоп or primiti 

adaptation na primitivization of defense and 
record ig Jes occurred, Then the Rorschach 

с > 
devastation A to be overflowing with gore. 
sity, deen ilth, decay, lust, sexual perver- 
к ing. ; 

formity a in mutilation or horrible de- 
Os, ^ any col тш 9 

054. p. 183) ombination of these. (Schafer, 


Evidence 

EA plene been presented by 
that the abnor mes and her co-workers 
Ss of adults rmal Rorschach respons- 
healthy. j ts are not nece rily un- 
т Ж ee for children and 
ducted US; The e studies were con- 
Class chilety primarily upper-middle 
intelligence. of better than average 
ndings ae Although there are no 
Schach S presene which related Ror- 
Mates oe S to independent esti- 
Ames, = S's personal adjustment, 
(1959) ‘earned, Metraux, & Walker 
tions, 33, make certain gener liza- 
зваль eir volume of children's 
conclude oe а these authors 
(among d lat. айй of the following 
ап atypic; = might be suggestive О! 
iustment:, or disturbed personal ad- 
Movemen more than one inanimate 
JUarre i per protocol, extremely 
clob” HUBS and more than one 
CH ra], S rs per protocol (Ames, 
Wee ee DD 283-284). Clob re 
Dess in are those dominated by dark- 
Variably lag apt “and almost 10; 
(Ames. the contents are unpleasant 
ater wah al., 1952, р. 85). In their 
taux, & Y on adolescents, Ames, Me- 
Ye-empha W alker (1959, pp- 284-287) 
signs fey that many adult neurotic 
Young p the Rorschach are typical © 
ter of рер but they leave the mat- 
биро Тур е precisely might be truly 
adolesce e of atypical adjustment for 

ents open and in doubt. 


err 
25252 


Mos formal reason for believing 
at rein pe of rei qur 

y = ally stems from Ror- 
schach's theory ol determinant scor- 
ing (Rorschach, 1943). Classically 
summarized, this theory presumed 
that jt was not "what" one saw on 
the inkblot which was relevant to 
personality assessment, but rather 
"how" one saw it. Whether the 5 
reports that he sees a “mug of beer" 
or “mug of root beer” made no dil- 
ference per se. SO long as we knew 
what factors of the blot determined 
another of these percepts. Di- 
verse contents might receive identical 
scorings, and vice versa. Unhealthy 
contents have traditionally been tied 
to the interpretation of certain deter- 
minant scorings. Thus, if an S's proto- 
col were flooded with F-, C and m, 
the interpretation might well be that 
he has a poor grasp of reality, is be- 
coming increasingly dominated by 
emotional impulsivity, and that he 
could possibly be impelled or driven 
о some extreme action as а result of 
erjoration of controls. Form- 
usually the most vital factor 
in the clinician's analysis, 3$ 
y see in this quote from 


one or 


int 
this det 
level is 
at play 
we can easil 
Schafer: 


A relatively 1 F% usually in- 


to take hold of 
presented Dy the 
articulated, 
on them. Blood. ех 
mud, water and dark- 
ages, and CF and C, 
and (C)F the 


low extended 
e ilur 
ations тер 
rds and impose 


dicates more OY 1 
sit 


FK and C^ ChF and Ch, 
scores that reflect this failure to impose form. 
Asa rule, the mo > these weakly formed 


preponderate in the 


or unformed respon 

record, the more sev re the par feeble- 

ness ОГ overwhelming of ego functions con- 

cerned with res! aint and modulation of im- 
ulse and affect. ‘The patient’s emp: 

form usually parallels his emphasis on self- 
control. (Schafer, 1954, p. 176). 


It is the fact that images (blood) 
-an be so readily com- 


and scores (CF) с 
bined and referred to mutually, which 


has made it possible for the clinician 
to evolve certain rules of thumb as to 
what constitutes "unhealthy content.” 
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Many clinicians would, of course, take 
issue with this easy paralleling ol con- 
tent and determinant scoring, and as- 
sert that they are not influenced by 
content until they have fully com- 
pleted their determinant scoring of a 
protocol. There has been much de Date 
concerning the proper use of the Ror- 
schach test, as regards the relative 
merits of content vs, structural scor- 
ing approaches, One's position here 
depends on one's view of the nature 
of clinical work, Where do clinical 
hypotheses come from? Are they gen- 
crated entirely by the language ol 
determinants (M greater than C), or 
is this merely a shorthand notation of 
the more fundamental language of 
content (this 5 sees more humans in 
life-like action than he sees inanimate 
or unmoving objects, described 
through use of color adjectives, etc.) 
which is the actual source of clinical 
insight? Does the clinician delude him- 
self into thinking that the shorthand 
generates the message? 

There has been a steady develop- 
ment of research evidence in support 
of the view that content and deter- 
minant scorings may be two sides of 
the same coin. Shatin (1955) examin- 
ed 39 parallel characteristics (e.g., per- 
ceptual distortions and physical ag- 
gression) of the Rorschach (structural 
instrument) and the TAT (content 
instrument) , He found that all but 
seven of these characteristics correlat- 
ed significantly when a sample of 90 Ss 
were given both projective tests, Ley 
(1955) has presented evidence to show 
that M scores, rather than serving as 
determinants of H content, actually 
are “rhetorical embellishments” of H 
which fail to add materially to the H 
score as it stands, And as for the im- 
portance of F, De Vos (1952) worked 
Ош à scoring system which relied on 
content scorings such as hostility and 
anxietv, and. found that his scale of 
unpleasant affect correlated .69 with 
maladjustment. After an extensive 
examination of his Rorschach proto- 
cols, De Vos concluded: “It was found 
thar affective scorings are as valid in 
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differentiating between normal and 
maladjusted individuals as ЕЗ a 
(1959, p. 119). 

It would seem, therefore, that one 
can take Rorschach content seriously, 
as it stands, and devise scoring sys- 
tems to measure this feature ol the 
protocol as an independent dimension. 
When this is done, it is not difficult to 
find scoring reliability (Zubin, Eron, 
& Sultan, 1956). One is then in а posi- 
tion to relate such measures to inde- 
pendent measures of personality and 
social adjustment. The present au- 
thors decided to follow a program ol 
this sort, and to choose as merely one 
aspect of group Rorschach protocols. 
the dimension oi “unhealthy content 
as defined by various experts such as 
Schaler, and also from the general and 
more informal lore of clinical. prac 
tice, In all, five data collections were 
made on children (pre-pubescent) and 
adolescents (post-pubescent) — 
in different areas of the country and 
coming from different socio-economic 
levels, 


METHOD 

Subjects B 

Sample I: Sclected from two public 
junior high schools in a Western city 
of 22,000 population (Lewiston, Ida- 
ho). Socio-economic background was 
primarily lower-middle, with a range 
of upper-lower to upper-middle class. 
Farming, lumbering, and general la- 
bor were the major occupations of the 
parents of these children. Two class- 
rooms [rom each of the grade levels 
Seven, eight and nine were random- 
ly chosen for study. A total of 181 
Caucasian Ss (95 girls, 89 boys) rang- 
ing in CA from 1] to 15 years, made 
up this final sample. А 

Sample 2: Selected from the public 
elementary schools of a small Western 
“university town” of 7,000 population 
(Pullman, Washington). The econo- 
my of the town turns on the state 
university located there. and conse- 
quently a large percentage ol these 
children were the offspring ol college 
personnel, staff and student body. 
Though a range of socio-economic 
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level existed in this community, it was 
fips a middle to upper-middle 
ol ilio nd Two classrooms from each 
were зы levels six, seven and eight 
bue] andomly chosen lor study. A 
50 ol 166 Caucasian voung people 
im girls, 86 boys) made up the final 
Sample, ranging in СА irom П to 
approximately HE years. 
wd ee с from the student 
heale i two large parochial high 
the Mi vd at large metropolitan area nn 
tiiran west having a population con- 
x эп in excess of two million (St. 
Rcd ош) < There was a broad 
жое occupation in the parental 
EA йй! these young people, but 
that EUH it would be correct to say 
middle p.t were ol primarily lower- 
OR class status, Four andomly 
күзе study halls provided 108 Cau- 
iei students (55, girls, 53 boys). 
anging in CA from 13 to 18 years. 
ecc 1: Comparable to Sample 3. 
tonal that these were 51 students at 
class ng a single summer high school 
on in. personal typing (26 girls, 95 
lever: Thus, though a range in class 
in o and CA existed, all Ss were found 
ne study class. 
3 Sam ple 5: Comparable to Sample 
o5 be that these 54 Ss (28 girls 
in the s) all came [rom two study halls 
Me same school. 
йз ГАБ samples have been | 
Search; order of data analysis. 1. 
Wee} ч series, therefore, began in the 
EENI United States, and Sample 2 
Was viewed as a form of cross-valida- 
inei on Sample 1. Sample 3 was a mid- 
li stern follow-up on the earlier stu- 
dies, and Samples 4 and 5 were at- 
tempts to cross-validate the findings О 
Sample 3, The research as a whole can, 
therefore, be thought of as involving 
to estern and Midwestern break- 
m with cross-validations within 
ach of these two major groupings- 


numbered 
The re- 


Rorschach Measurement 

PLU Harrower Group Rorschach 

a (Psych. Corp., 1959). were usec : 

mgo i experimental instructions 
procedures were tailored to sult 
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the specific aims of this investigation. 
Extensive pre-testing of approximate- 
lv 120 Ss over the course ol data col- 
lection established the testing. proce- 
dures and. provided data on the basis 
of which scoring manuals could be 
built, although the leads as to what 
constituted unhealthy content were 
taken from the literature (ref, intro- 
duction), There is a slight discrepan- 
cx between the content scoring used in 
the Western group and the later con- 
tent scoring of the Midwestern group. 

In the Western Samples, each S 
was given a positive incidence on un- 
healthy content if his protocol con- 
ned a response rellecting any of the 
following: Arguing (incl. Haggling. 
Taunting, Ridiculing) . Blood, Blotch 
(incl. Mess. Bad), Death. (incl. Dead 
"Things. Destruction), Decay (incl. 
Mold, Rotting), Explosion (incl. 
‘ruption, Rocket) , Eyes (alone), Fire, 
Fighting (incl. Torture, War) , Germs 
(incl. Disease, Dirty), Intestines (incl. 
Insides, Lungs, etc); Mask, Monster 
(incl. Dragon, Scarry Being). Ripping 
(ed) (incl. Tearing, Pulling, Jagged) р 
Skeleton (incl. Bones) , Smoke, Squash- 
ed (incl. Smeared, Smashed) , and 
Suange (incl. Weird, Crazy) . Subjects 
were scored for total responses of any 
sort given to the inkblots (R), and 
their total unhealthy content score 
was the percentage of R (decimal re- 
moved) falling into one or another of 
the above categories. 

Because ps) hologists do not agree 
on the matter of what constitutes an 
unhealthy response. for the Western 
Samples, each 5 actually received eight 
unhealthy content scorings. That is, S 
was first given a Total Unhealthy 
score, which was the % of R falling 
within any one of the above cate- 
es. Then, his % of R was recalcu- 
lated an additional seven times, leav- 
ing out each of the following contents 
in turn: Explosion, Eves, Fire, Mask, 
Monster, Skeleton, and Smoke. Thus, 
if a reader were to agree with the clas- 
sification of most of the unhealthy con- 
tent categories, but would like to dis- 
count Eyes or Smoke as in themselves 
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essentially healthy, he could still make 
use of the results of this study. As a 
scoring reliability check, 30 Ss (15 
boys, 15 girls) were randomly select- 
ed [rom the Western group and scored 
independently for the unhealthy con- 
tents given above. Considering only 
those responses scored by one or the 
other of two raters, the percentage of 
agreement was 81 (agreements divided 
by total comparisons between raters) . 
As a check on the stability of such 
contents, 28 Ss (12 boys and 16 girls) 
in the Western group were given one 
week testretests on the Harrower 
Slides, and a Pearsonian correlation of 
Л1 (P<.01) was found for total un- 
healthy content. 

The Midwestern studies were stim- 
ulated by the findings of the Western 
group, but it was decided that since 
the Samples would not be too com- 
parable in age, a Separate scoring 
manual should be devised. Sixty Ss 
were administered the inkblots in pre- 
testing, and a new manual was de- 
vised under nine major headings. As 
will be noted, there is considerable 
overlap between the two approaches, 
but the Midwestern group has been 
given a Sex category and some other 
minor alterations to make it morc 
suitable for the age-level in question. 
Unhealthy contents in the Midwest- 
ern Samples were as follows (example 
response in parenthesis): Blood or 
Guts (squashed bug, bloody skin of 
an animal); Death or Decay (dead 
limb of a tree, torn dress) ; Destruc- 
tive Tools (whip, claws, knife) ; Dis- 
guise (mask, a strange face); Fur 
(hairy animal, a bearskin гир); Gen- 
eral Tension and Turbulence (fight. 
ing, haggling) ; Sex (vagina, penis or 
related references) ; Smoke, Cloud, 
Dough or Mud; and Stereotyped Cul. 
tural Fears. (devils, haunted house) . 

Protocols in the Midwestern Sam- 
ples were given three scorings: 1) to. 
tal absolute responses disregarding 
healthy vs. unhealthy (В); 2) %ofR 
falling within one or another of the 
nine broad unhealthy content scor- 
ings: 3) a raw score incidence of un- 


healthy content responses disregard- 
ing the influence of R. Up until this 
time, the ©, of R scoring had been 
selected because it seemed reasonable 
to consider an S's total output in con- 
nection with his Rorschach contents, 
and there were researches which sug- 
gested that this was a more reliable 
approach than the simple raw ee 
dence scoring system (Altus, 1948: 
Thompson, 1950). However, the au- 
thors decided to score for total un- 
healthy content both ways and thereby 
determine empirically if it made a dil- 
ference. Scoring reliability was accom- 
plished as before, by selecting 10 ran- 
dom protocols and having two judges 
score them independently. The re- 
sultant percentage of agreement jam 
87. А ten day test-retest using Ta 9 
R as the score, was done on 13 $s in 
the Midwestern group; this resulted m 
à Pearsonian correlation of .9 
(P<.01). 


Personality Measurement 


The High School Personality Ques: 
tionnaire (HSPQ) (Cattell, Belolf, & 
2n, 1958) was used to assess per- 
sonality characteristics. This is a 
factor test most applicable to the age 
range of 12 to 16 years, although the 
authors note that it requires reading 
knowledge which the average 11 yea! 
Old possesses. The HSPQ has two 
forms, A and B, each of which cone 
tains 142 items and takes approxi- 
mately one hour to administer. The 
test authors recommend that both 
forms be given and in the Midwest 
crn group this recommendation was 
followed. However, the Western Sam- 


ples were administered only the Form 
version. 


No attempt will be made to define 
the HSPQ variables, and a general 
consideration of those factors having 
relevance to the findings of the present 
research will be deferred to the Re- 
sults and Discussion sections. It should 
be noted that the HSPQ has slightly 
higher two weck retest stability coel- 
ficients for the 14 factors (in the .70's) 
than it has split half consistency СО- 
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efhcients ў 
ЦЕ (40's and 
al., 1958, p. 10). | 


"АШ Adjustment 
ееп "n uM ue tiia existed be- 
and S's s ealthy Rorschach content 
oe ee adjustment, a socio- 
Western ы employed in the 
a nomena d es. It was decided that 
high schoc 4 device used on the 
would ies pun of the Midwest 
these Ss пі зе appropriate because 
history of ad non had the consistent 
group. oe association and stability of 
mentary ee a found in the ele- 
the West. d junior high schools of 
M. apice ar children (either sex) 
play any of he would "like best to 
AW за. wee the games that we know 
with е selection. ol children 
Work or n ik ле would like best to 
work how е something—am of the 
Were a ed ves do. Although there 
able, ed p^r lines made avail- 
numbered the first three lines WERE 
Ment ШИП. on the sociometric instru- 
ized in d only these three were util- 
Жош ә letermining a child's play and 
larity втор choices. A Total popu- 
bined ng em score which com- 
tions E Pay and Work group selec- 
“he = Е so determined for each 5. 
Score of 1р acceptance or popularity 
a ae S was the percentage of 
these first то chose him in one © 
Was ido three ranks; i.e., no weight 
9f three ps position above the rank 
Se eani pecu of approximately 5 
and ej els selected from the sixth 
he Pr 2 grades, and administered 
амь metric оп two occasions with 
amor. intervening. The resultant 
ian correlations ranged from 


83 
to 92 (P<.01) within either sex; 


an 
^ li for both Work and Play groups 
Toceduye | 


Ys) (Cattell et 


i a ie testing was done in groups 
With th st 15 but no more than 40 Ss. 
and Sant order ol Rorschach, HSPO 
ing M E administration vary- 
Sociometri Samples. 1 he HSPQ and 
Orward ric device are rather straight- 

ard, but an explication О the 


ol 


Harrower adaptation is called for. 
The inkblot slides were projected 
trom a 300 watt projector onto a 50 
inches square beaded screen, which 
had been set up 15 feet away, at the 
head of the class. Lights were ex- 
tinguished and shades drawn. All 5 
were given à pad of three answer 
sheets, with places marked for 10 re- 
sponses on each sheet. They were told 
that the £ was interested in what they 
might see in certain inkblots about to 
be projected on the screen, and asked 
to keep two points in mind: that this 
was not a test with right and wrong 
answers in the usual sense, and that 
the entire class would have to §9 
through the inkblots together—one at 


a time. 
Subjects rece 
ten inkblots, wit 
make one response per с 
Thus, the maximum num 
sponses which could be given 
30. Responses were written on, 
answer sheets. Inkblot exposure times 
were established through pretesting 
with the groups in question, and they 
varied slightly over the course of the 
five data collections. The most com- 
30 seconds, 


mon exposure time was 
Iditional 30 seconds allow- 


with an ac 
ed § between slides, but in Sample 1 Ss 
were permitted a full minutes eX- 
posure on the first trial, and all of the 
Midwestern Samples were given only 
90 seconds between exposures on the 
second and third test trials. These are 
actually minor variations for this kind 
of material. The important aspect of 
roup Rorschach testing is to keep 
morale and interest as high as possible. 
For some groups, 100 long of an ex- 
ровите or time between trials en- 
courages whispering, etc., and detracts 
from test rapport. [t makes best sense 
to establish limits according to the 
demands of the group to be tested. 
Subjects were informed that they 
could use ihe whole blot or any 
art of it to see something: “Vou 
thing in part of the 


might see some 
inkblot but not sec something in the 


hole inkblot.” The E also noted: 


ived three trials on the 
| an opportunity to 
ard per trial. 
ber of re- 
was 
the 


w 
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“We hope that you can sec al least one 
thing in each blot, but if you don't, 
that’s OK. When you cannot see any- 
thing in a blot, just write an X in the 
space next to the inkblot number. 

During testing, £ repeated the fol- 
lowing instructions immediately alter 
flashing each card on the first. trial, 
and then stated them randomly on 
trials two and three: "What might this 
be, what docs it remind you ol, what 
do you think it looks like?” 

The sociometric was administered 
by the classroom teacher rather than 
E, because it seemed to be a natural 
activity for the teacher to ask such 
questions, Cooperation was considered 
excellent over all of the data collec- 
tions. When an $ missed the HSPQ or 
sociometric testing he was picked up 
either individually or in small groups 
at a later time. Those Ss who were ab- 
sent on the day of Rorschach testing 
were simply dropped from the study 
and though they might have been put 
through the other instruments along 
with their classmates, their scores were 
not included in the statistical analysis, 

RESULTS 

The first point of interest 
how many responses Ss of this age 
range can be expected to give in a 
group Rorschach testing arrangement, 
and of these, the percentage which fall 
into the unhealthy category. Table I 
gives the raw score total of responses 
(R) and the unhealthy content scores 
for all samples. An S's unhealthy con- 
tent score in Table I was the Z of R 
falling within the unhealthy 
tion, multiplied by 100 to rer 
decimal point. Note th 


is to see 


designa- 
move the 
at there is a 


Tastet I—Total Rorschach Responses 
Content Scores for 


Total Responses (R) 
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fairly uniform tendency across sam- 
ples, although Sample 5 gave more 
R and more unhealthy content, and 
Sample | gave relatively less unhealthy 
content than any of the others. It 
would not be surprising to find be- 
tween 15 and 20 percent of a young 
person's. Rorschach protocol. consist 
ing of the designated unhealthy con- 
tents. Indeed, a liberal reading of 
Table I would suggest that most 
young people of this age range (ар- 
proximately 75°) give one or more 
unhealthy responses for every ten re 
sponses given to the inkblots. 

The relationship between unhealthy 
content and personality measures ies 
be taken up in the sampling sequence: 
Considering the Western Samples first 
Table II gives the Pearsonian corrcla- 
tions between unhealthy content and 
four HSPQ variables: Dominance 
(Factor E) , Super-Ego Strength (б), 
Individualism (J), and thetically 
Sensitive (T). These were the only 
HSPQ variables to reach significance 
in either of the Western samples. Note 
that Table II contains the Total 
(To.) Unhealthy scoring which is col 
related. against the HSPQ variables. 
plus seven subscores representing this 
total minus certain contents (Explo 
sion, Clouds, etc). It also contains an 
R scoring correlated against the HsPQ 
variables, 

Although a few trends are suggested 
across Western samples, there are NO 
definite cross-validations to cite iH 
Table II, Turning to the sociometr1Cs 
neither group of girls in the Wes! 
reflected a significant relation between 
Rorschach content. and sociometric 
popularity. The boys of Sample 1 did 


and Percent-of-R Unhealthy 
All Samples 


Sample Bovs Girls Total ss n kc di Toral 
Mean Sigma Mean Sigma Mean Sigma Mean Sigma Mcan Sigma Mean Sigma 
I 25.01 1.59 96.06 25.60 460 16.98 9.77 17.13. 10.10 17:21 
3. 24.50 25,80 25.0 490 23.60 11.86 18.00. 10.24 20.90 
8. 24.65 21.05 590 9.68 — 2041 1922 
L 27.07 26.53 3.23 1345 17.26 
5. 2827 98.06 999 10.05 20.28 
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have significant positive Pearson- 
ian correlations between Play Group 
selections and the Rorschach cate- 
gories of Total Unhealthy minus Eyes 
(.21), minus Mask (22 ‚ and minus 
Smoke (.21) (Р<.05) = There were no 
significant correlations for Sample | 
boys between Rorschach content and 
Work Group popularity, but Total 
Unhealthy minus Mask correlated .22 
with Total Popularity (P —.05) . These 
were certainly interesting develop- 
ments, particularly since sociometric 
popularity has often been taken asa 
measure of "good" or healthy adjust- 
ment among groups of children, None 
of these correlations held for Sample 2 
boys, where there were no significant 
findings at all on the sociometric 
measures, 

It will be recalled that Samples 3, 4, 
and 5 each had three forms of Ror- 
schach scorings per S: R, So of R un- 
healthy, and a raw score incidence of 
unhealthy content per se. In this way, 
the method of considering unhealthy 
responses as such could be compared 
with the alternative method of weight- 
ing unhealthy responses according to 
the general length of the Rorschach 
protocol. Actually, it was found that 
Pearsonian correlations between 97 of 
R unhealthy content and raw score in. 
cidence of unhealthy content ranged 
from .91 to .98 (P<.01) across Mid- 
western samples, both as a whole, and 
when broken down according to sex, 
Further, correlations run against 
НРО variables using both these 
forms ol assessing. unhealthy. content 
failed to alter the general findings in 
any way. Table III, therefore, con- 
tains only the R. (total responses to 


Rorschach) and % of R unhealthy 


content scorings, in line with Table If. 
Table II gives the Pearsonian correla- 
tions between Rorschach measures 
and 10 HSPQ variables which were 
found to correlate in some way with 
unhealthy content in cither the West- 
ern or Midwestern groups. This per. 
mits the reader to compare the Table 
HI findings with those in Table IT. 


Since there is often speculation on 


ant at O1 level. 


Jos 


th SSH - 
ine pei of a curvilinearity exist- 
PO variable such Rorschach and HS- 
thors Es He as under study, the au- 
mies ale pus variable com- 
them. pow шере | tnd graphed 
tions of Table 77 signi icant correla- 
several e ie Lb) were graphed, plus 
PO variables, jrándomly selected. HS- 
ol ünhealihs 1 he raw score incidence 

осал ly content was used as the 
ie measure, graphed against 
HSPQ m. incidence ol a given 
of the te 54 ble. Where visual analysis 
mine fhe eer at not sufficient to deter- 
calculated AGk of linearity, an Eta was 
Although ana tested for significance. 
earity xs ight trends to curvilin- 
väriables a noted, not one of the 
cant Eta. graphed reflected a signifi- 
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dig seem to be three major con- 
research f е drawn [rom the present 
obvious mg. First of all, it !5 
able to hat even though he might be 
liably шеше ишо content re- 
interpreting inician has a difficult task 
Potpourri A material due to the 
designati of data included under this 
that th oom One might even conclude 
eralization are no interpretative gen- 
thera sy > worth making. Secondly, 
data pe influences to be seen in the 
Class Kir e from sex and social- 
Wem ge ren Finally, and most im- 
that ur b there is very little evidence 
me bera ia contents are 1n the 
indines poa On the contrary, the 
thay a this research would imply 
One so. hi ce people give at least 
ten © i ed unhealthy response per 
relativ e Rorschach, and, where this 
of no e [requency increases 1t 1$ either 
ther h Be a ag or probably a ra- 
of Chea an thy sign. That is, the weight 
port ‚Күү: does not in itself sup- 
терегин view that those young people 

ing increasing amounts of un- 


he 

Ngee content are in any way mal- 
Justed. 5 
Yt tes way wha 
t is true that in Sample 2, those 


bo 

ys " 

un who saw greater percentages o 
ealthy content were the ones who 
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scored low on the [actor of super-ego 
strength. Cattell’s definition would 
suggest that such children lack ma- 
turity and responsibilty, and might 
well tend to delinquency (Cattell, et 
al., 1958, р. 3). Yet, the ‘boys of Sam- 
ple 1 were found to score in the direct- 
ly opposite direction; in this case, it 
conscientious, attentive and 
] who reported un- 
A comparable situa- 
excitability in the 


was the 
persevering child 
healthy content. 
tion was found for 
Midwestern group. Sample 3 boys of 
a presumably self-sufficient, placid, de- 
liberate personality tendency gave un- 
healthy Rorschach content. In Sample 
4, it was the demanding, overactive, 
and nervous boy who proffered un- 
healthy contents (Cattell, et al., 1958, 
р. 28). Samples 3 and 4 were con- 
sistent in finding that unhealthy con- 
tent was negatively correlated with 
intelligence, which in itself might be 


taken by some to indicate a form of 
maladjustment assuming $ was lack- 
ing in IQ This would essentially 
complete the review of evidence favor 
ing an unhealthy interpretation of 
the Rorschach content under study. 

Over against these highly equivo- 
cal and debatable findings, we have 
several suggestions in the data of 
Tables 11 and III that the Rorschach 
contents under study are tied to good 
adjustment. The positive re- 
lationship with super-ego strength of 
unhealthy content for Sample 1 boys 
was cross lidated with an r of .50 for 
the boys of Sample 3. Even more signi- 
ficant, the boys of Sample 3 have an 
unusually high correlation reflected 
for data of this nature between will 
and unhealthy content (т of 


ersonal 


ower c 
61) - Cattell defines his will power 
factor (Qs) 35 follows: 


oaded response items show the child 
high in Qs as self-controlled, striving to ac- 
cept approved ethical standards, ambitious to 
considerate of others. foresighted, 


The 1 


do well, 
disposed to reduce and control expressions 
of emotion, and conscientious. It correlates 


substantially with self-sentiment, i.e., the in- 
tegration of drives in the sentiment directed 
to maintaining an adequate self concept 
(Cattell, et al., 1958 p. 37). j 
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There is good reason to suspect that 
unhealthy content in Sample 1 tapped 
a form of leadership potential. Thus, 
for both sexes, unhealthy content was 
proffered by the individualistic, tough, 
self-sufficient, independent and atten- 
tion-getting child who seeks the lead- 
er role (Cattell, et al., 1958, р, 29 and 
p. 34). What is more, among the boys 
of Sample 1, there seems to have been 
some success in the matter because 
certain forms of unhealthy content 
were found to correlate with Play 
and Total sociometric popularity — 
one widely used means of identifying 
group leaders. This toughness and 
self-sufficiency is no doubt reflected in 
the factor of esthetic sensitivity, which 
was found to cross-validate rather 
nicely for the girls across Samples 
l, 2, and 4. To score high on esthetic 
sensitivity would suggest dependence 
upon others, gentleness, intuitiveness 
and anxious concern about the self. Tt 
would also suggest an imaginative in. 
ner life and conversational pattern. 
To score low on esthetic sensitivity 
suggests self-reliance, toughness, re. 
ality-oriented practicality and a ten- 
dency for seeking logical evidence be- 
lore drawing conclusions (Cattell, et 
al, 1958, p. 38). The findings suggest 
that it was the latter type of girl who 
reported unhealthy content. 

This is not to imply that a girl had 
to lack interpersonal facility in order 
to report unhealthy content, Though 
the findings on the Western socio- 
metrics did not apply for the girls, 
there was evidence in the Midwestern 
group that interpersonal dimensions 
were importantlv tied to the Ror- 
schach data. 

Thus, in Sample 4 
thymic or socially responsive, trustful, 
warm-hearted and easy-going type of 
girl who also reported unhealthy con- 
tent. (Cattell, et al., 1958, p. 25). The 
Sample 3 girl reporting unhealthy 
content was equally out-going, but in 
à more adventurous or extraverted 
sense of the word. Terms used to de- 
scribe this form of interpersonal geni- 
ality would include active, likes meet- 


‚ it was the cyclo- 
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ing people, frivolous, and carefree 
(Cattell, et al., 1958, р, 32). | 
As a final bit of evidence favoring 
the view that unhealthy content may 
be in fact healthy, we would do well 
to consider Cattell's ego-strength or 
“general neuroticism” factor (С). Та 
score high on this dimension Sega 
emotional maturity and realistic ac 
justment to. one's. environment. 9 
score low on this dimension suggests 
emotional immaturity and instabi D 
the tendency to evade responsibility, 
and а proneness to worry (Cattell, e 
al., 1958, p. 27). The ego-strengt i 
variable entered into the significan 
findings only once, in Sample 3, 0 
which time it was found to correlate 
positively with unhealthy content. _ 
Note that some of the findings in 
Table III on R equal and surpass 
those of © of R for the Midwestern 
group. Since there was considerable 
relationship between the raw score 
incidence of unhealthy content anc 
the % of R measure, one might we à 
conclude that an indirect artifact Ma 
in operation, That is, Ss who give 
many responses also gave more un- 
healthy content and this is the reason 
for the findings on 97 of R rather than 
any independent relationship between 
the unhealthy content measure and 
the HSPQ variable, Sample 3 findings 
are the only ones which arc subject to 
this criticism, where the variables ol 
€go-strength and adventurous are sus- 
pect for the girls, and super-cg? 
strength is suspect for the boys. Cor- 
relations run between R and % ol R 
unhealthy content for Sample 3 were 
as follows: boys, .36 (P<.01) ; girls 10 
(not sign.) ; total N, .17 (not sign.) 
It would, therefore, appear that this 
Criticism must be entertained for the 
boys of Sample 3. At the same time, 1! 
should be noted that the Pearsonian 
correlation between R and will powe! 
(28) increased dramatically for the 
boys of Sample 3 (to .61) when °% 9 
R unhealthy contents were taken into 
consideration. This argues against an 
easy dismissal of Sample 3 finding* 
on the basis of spurious correlation for 
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relate he а nd dimensions which cor- 
быз с дні ae | with R are consist- 
would de js picture of an 5 who 
tions ee me best to meet E's instruc- 
Ros Rock “rk many responses to the 
with dimensi ius, R correlated highly 
sumes ural suggesting that 5 as- 
will pow sponsibility (ego-strength, 
do his DEN and feels constrained to 
ego stren = to meet standards (super- 
general ка ) as well as respond to the 
еее, етапа of a social situation 
‘TI уппа and adventurous) - 
карел, 18 аш the question of how to 
ЗИ ой tiv ch uag the kind of content 
Before нА the'present line ol research. 
made. on ering, à point must be 
o Е, must keep in mind that 
phantasy A work. on [ree-response 
Aliho — is yet to be done. 
of the Fides” Rorschach test is one 
work ha А а, clinical tests, and much 
UML теты done with it as a struc- 
iatis кишш, actually few clini- 
mad been interested in syste 
inde! * МЕЕ the myriad 
Such Р 9 contents Ss report seeing. 
(өбө з rent analyses are wide open; 
ing Dude any ways of handl- 
if nail ala, but we go on acting 2s 
No dub e only one correct way. 
take ie dt, much ol the reticence t 
sieims ^ such a dimensional attack 
ings i от the fact that research find- 
Warde e likely to be dismally unre- 
Sel vex E when considered by them- 
by Hol; typical attitude 15 expressed 
en рт Thorpe, Swartz, & Her- 
with 10 correlated their inkblot test 
fetes one of the Cattell children s 
uw one of the correlations between the 
alot scores and the personality scales 


Proved sienifi 
Proved significantly greater than zero at the 
25 between 


p sl, a correlation of — 

АШ ап and Cattell's Neuroticism (Factor 3). 

hough this relationship is at least in the 
ck of any 


е 

nbus direction, the general la 

dim P between the two sets 

Visti be sufficient to discourage 

(HE diis from trying the same 
oltzman, et al, 1961, p. 180). 

“n= might well ponder whether 
re were any .05 or .01 findings, but 


of scores 
other in- 
thing. 
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the important point is that only if a 
clinician were interested in nothing 
but immediate, practical prediction 
strictly and narrowly, the applied goal 
—could he become this discouraged. 
It is relevant to note that Rychlak & 
Guinouard had earlier found a com- 
parable relationship of —.21 (Р<.01) 
for 166 children between human con- 
tent and Cattell's neuroticism factor, 
The clinician with a fundamental in- 
terest in the projective phantasy ol 
›еор1е does not so easily dismiss hum- 
ble findings, which gain with each 
cross-validation the stature they lack- 
ed when standing alone. The proper 
attitude would seem to be that we 
have identified a valid dimension here 
(human content), in an instrument 
which has had no little difficulty de- 


monstrating validity. Going beyond 
the instrument, ме can now also make 


a comment about the projective phan- 
tasy of young people. For example, 
the finding that human Rorschach 
content is more prevalent among pop- 
ular children may contrast with the 
finding that human “Affiliative”’ 
dream themes are more prevalent 
among unpopular children (Rychlak, 
1960). The next point is, are there 
other ways in which Rorschach data 
may be construed to add to the valid- 
ity of the test and our knowledge of 
projective phantasy? By altering the 
method of approach, in time, with 
more work and less discouragement, 
substantial correlations may be in the 


offing. 
In this spirit, 
from the specific 


and backing away 
values of correla- 
tion for now. the authors do have a 
osition on the matter of so-called 
unhealthy content. Doubtless, there 
are several dimensions involved in the 
Rorschach unhealthy content data, 
some of which could be identified and 
refined through factor analysis. How- 
ever, there is also enough generality 
across samples and from earlier work 
(Rychlak & Guinouard, 1960, p. 329) 
to suggest the following general pic- 
ture, This picture is sketched in as a 
form of hypothetical statement, one 
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which might well stimulate others to 
test its validity. Young people report- 
ing large percentages ol unhealthy 
Rorschach content are prone to be 
rather practical, matter-ol-fact indi- 
viduals who are likely to be active and 
call a spade а spade. This is some- 
times tied to and possibly the result 
of relatively lesser intellectual ability, 
but not in every case, and especially 
not so among the younger children. 
This personality pattern is sometimes 
tied to masculinity, and no doubt it 
is a function of the fact that boys are 
more likely than girls to be alert to 
and verbalize negatively tinged per- 
ceptions in a direct fashion, It is some- 
times a matter of coming Irom a lower 
socio-economic background, where cre- 
ativity and cultivated restraint are not 
as likely to be part of the group 
mores. Often, these Ss are rather open, 
honest, sincere and straightforward. 
In the lower socio-economic 
they can make good friends, particu- 
larly in non-academic settings, where 
they might exert an influence on play 
behavior. If at times more blunt than 
imaginative, and more colorless than 
creative, they are at least often re- 
warded in the sense that thcir adjust- 
ment is stable, They follow the rules, 
and might well interpret standards in 
the same literal way in which they in. 
terpret their own perceptual environ- 
ment, One cannot €xpect such a child 
—even if his IQ exceeds 120—to do 
anything very unique in the unstruc- 
tured Rorschach testing situation, 
Inkblots are, after all, messes and 
blotches and blobs of ink. This con. 
notation in itself sets a tone which is 
not hard to carry over into the so. 
called unhealthy contents, "Seeing" 
blood. and guts and splotches and 
drippings is one thing, voicing them is 
another. Some children do voice these 
perceptual contents, once they have 
taken the personality-determined set 
already alluded to. 


classes 


How is it, then, that the contents 


under study have been termed un. 
healthy in the first place? There are 
several possible explanations. The 
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most obvious is that clinicians have 
been led astrav bv the simple lace 
validity of unhealthy contents. 1 his i 
an incomplete and oversimplified ux 
planation which is not very eee 
А more plausible idea would be aa 
people who develop serious au 
ment problems—to а highly po e 
or psychotic degree—have an il i 
personality” not unlike certain aspe : 
of the onc hypothesized above, sine 
most of the carly Rorschach work was 
done on neurotic and psychotic adults, 
it may be that a characteristic of а 
turbed adults was taken as the fact o 
disturbance. This would be like pea 
cluding that all physically ill peel: 
have lethargic personalities, Беш 
this is the way they all behave a 
sick. There may be a generality t» 
personality among emotionally ез 
turbed Ss, but this common characte! 


ом = сє as 
istic has no relevance to illness 
such, 


An even more plausible explanation 
of how such content gained a герц 
tion for being "sick" or unhealthy ia 
to do with the nature of the шо 
vidual testing situation and the preci 
of projection advocated by the ae 
Rorschach users, As we have alread} 
reviewed it in the introduction to m 
paper, the classical theory has ана 
been: “it is not what you see in tht 
inkblot configuration which is р 
mary in personality assessment, d 
rather how you perceptually respon’ 
to the configuration of the inkblot. 
The authors have assumed that clint 
cians often delude themselves into 
thinking that their shorthand nota 
tions of structural determinants ge 
crate the clinical insight, when in pe 
it is the content of 55 perceptio! 
Which does so. We have, therefore; 
set aside for a time the “how S sees” 
theory in favor of the “what S sees 
theory. However, to better understanc 
the etiology of so-called unhealthy 
content, it now seems propitious » 
add a revised *how" dimension to [s 
content approach, It is important, m 
Cause it will suggest a second way a 
which the clinician may be misle 
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The à 
toco en of eae ш Be 
schach testing besi low 3E Ror- 
neler ane »esides the traditional 
“hare s | Approach, and this is the 
content и a given perceptual 
perceptual i ырк и = factor is not 
м у m nature, but rather it is 
н ER in the 
noted pcd which has long been 
img it i t never tormalized. By tak- 
plain eni: consideration we can ex- 
анне bs is that certain Rorschach 

The clin е been labeled unhealthy. 
Fr А gp HR. in individual ad- 
turbed | dae witnessed a highly dis- 
Content g А some perceptual 
and /or {с е responding with great 
Magi Mipprppitate affect. If S sees 
therefore айу blood on the blot, and, 
descriptio winces his way through the 
the zi it is the wincing and not 
ol im E. ol blood which is the fact 
Папи eere ita humorless, dispas- 
ing E of rotting, mould- 
t M gcc qe e rumbling storm 
серва ete might also communicate a 
in and Emo gee _inappropriateness 
БЕП 1 itself, quite apart from the 
“ип. at oe described. The clini- 
the "affe rough trained to be alert to 
sitiiati ectual display in the testing 
der тИ has somehow confounded a 
uu e with a communication 
the $i е. Не has fixed his attention on 
the Е percept апа neglected to label 
ingful ompanying affect in some mean- 
cept Nie as independent of the per- 
is lik i the usual clinical staffing, he 
and SAY HOME the ре! -eptual content 
e up pire а client's alfect indirect- 
uoce a kind of informal role- 
(д, ng. The clinician then assumes 

at in the future, such and such a 


Pe sa percept will accompany 
such and such an emotional affect an 
be in 


лг. This would appear to 
Кор but in the meanume another 
ae content or percept has 
[e m the reputation of being un- 
Yoly hy. Like most reputations, it in- 
sibl es only half-truths and quite pos 
à" y—if the present research findings 

€ correct—some very serious inac- 


Curacies, 
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_ For the present, and until more Ss 
including adults can be studied, it 
would seem most appropriate to label 
the Rorschach contents of this study 
as “aesthetically unpleasant” and pe- 
desuian, rather than unhealthy. Chil- 
dren and adolescents who report in- 
mounts of aesthetically un- 
pleasant and pedestrian Rorschach 
content are in the main entirely nor- 
mal and well-adjusted. ` 
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ummary: Since reading disabilities resemble operationa 
(1947, 1926) 
red. 
are sensitive and 


to asse 
hy м the degree to which 
pocritical, insincere, and plain 


their readi 
тей 8 4 
Wis s idiness to understand the sincere 
Ы. SSC) 1: " H в 
entially a modification and extension 9 
Гем 


Proverb i З 

noti erb items of the Stanford-Binet 
ons were applicable, 

relationshi 

i mship was expected on the 


level e 
| : expectancy served as т 
esu i 

ts supporting the hypotheses 


The i icati 
implications of these findings for 


disabili - AE 
lity symptom from а Sullivanian vantage 


poii а and the research to be 
amine a edi dual purpose: to ex- 
Ogical к «ату identifiable psycho- 
point of Hance from a theoretical 
(1947 os advanced by Sullivan 
adequacy 2 | and to investigate the 
in relatie of this frame of reference 
data, The. e empirically derived 
amined im eg to be ex 
ent ibit this fashion is the appar- 
earn how ] of some youngsters tO 

v to read, usually referret 


lo; Р 

as “readi pes a К 
their з — g disability,” despite 
а ns intellectual. armamen- 
i n and their exposure to instruc- 


tonal facilities. 
toe of their mandated. re- 
Qals. ясат y ig help growing individ- 
ln аң кке skills. essential for life 
dustrial ver-increasingly complex in- 
this oh seine the high incidence 9 
educator ш has caused profession’ 
Well & N: considerable concern (Ros- 
t e д, 1964) and moved by 
Other oat : and practical interests, 
a г: have also busied 
reading Ж the. phenomenon ol 
Bilion ланцу T herefore, investi- 
s have ranged from educationa 


Mian Чел quits then youngsters wit 

adequately reading control subjects 
tive таат Proverbs. items. 

ardation and a matched control group 
"arch populations. 
advanced at bet 
the theoretica 


Ily hysterical disorders, the 
conceptions about hysteria in the 
Го this end a measure was designed 
selectively attentive to 
ld around them and/or 
culture, The instrument 
Absurdities items and the 
i 1960). If Sullivan's 
s should do better 
on the Absurdity items; the reverse 
children. with marked 
of equal size and reading at grade 
All measures calculated rendered 
ter than the 05 level of confidence. 
1 understanding of the reading 


the wor 


(Terman 
h reading disab 


Twenty 


point are discussed. 


mpts to describe and 


psychologists’ atte 
ading errors and 


catalogue types of re 
difficulties encountered in the school 
work ol children (Roswell, 1954) , 
through efforts by clinical psycholo- 
isolate personality variables 
associated with reading 
disabilities (Natchez, 1959), to theo- 
retical formulations advanced in this 
by psychoanalytically oriented 


gists to 
presumably 


area ) y 9 
authors (Blanchard, 1916; Ephron, 
1955: Pearson, 1954). Unfortunately, 

the systematic theoretical 


however, ystel ) 
understanding ol this malfunction has 


advanced little, even though there is 
undeniable evidence that many young- 
sters are “cured” of this difficulty by 
various methods advocated and em- 
ployed by practitioners who adhere 
to different theoretical persuasions 
and therefore draw in their work with 
reading disability youngsters on their 
favorite psychologic al and educational 
concepts. 

Looked upon in strictly descriptive 
children exhibiting reading 
(exempting | those wi 
organic impairments) 
highly reminiscent 


terms. 
difficulties 
demonstrable 
manifest behavior 
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of what is usually relerred to in the 
psychiatric and psychological litera- 
ture as hysterical. There is an appar- 
ent non-utilization of their “inde- 
pendent ego-apparatuses," to borrow 
a term from contemporary ego ps 
chologists (Rapaport, 1951) . In classi- 
cal psychoanalytic terms (Breuer & 
Freud, 1957; Freud, 1905) hysterical 
symptoms in general and the poten- 
tially hysterical symptom of reading 
disability in particular are traced to 
unresolved ог inadequately subli- 
mated Oedipal constellations. This 
formulation led to thoughts which 
link voyerism and issues in learning 
how to read (Fenichel, 1915). While 
such orthodox psychoanalytic hy- 
potheses represent highly interesting 
speculations, they do not lend them- 
selves readily to the development of 
operational criteria and therefore de- 
fy systematic empirical validation, 
Sullivan’s (1956) discussion ol the 
hysterical phenomenon, unencumb- 
ered by libido theory, however, as. 
cribed to it wcll-defined operations 
Which make the investigation of his 
theoretical position morc feasible. As 
is well known, the hysterical phenom- 
enon represented to Sullivan an 
terpersonal operation 
employed by what he 
absorbed" individuals, Sullivan com. 
mented: “The disturbance in this 
region manifests itself, as I have a]. 
ready suggested, in the unimportance 
of other people to him; in а very 
simple sense, the hysteric is self 
absorbed (p. 21 1) .” This self-absorbed 
quality was said to reflect itself in the 
hysteric’s “deep contempt for other 
people (p. 209)" and his view of 
them as "comparatively shadowy fig- 
ures that move around .. | as audience 
for his own performance (p. 209) .” 
Sullivan’s general discussion of the 
syndrome portrays an exploitive 
orientation, simulated interest rather 
than genuine concern with the welfare 
of others, and a generalized disregard 


for people as if they really did not 
matter. 


in- 
prominently 
called “self. 
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In addition to these descriptive 
characterological | outlines, Sullivan 
also asserted that the dynamic wen 
ground of hysterics always bee 
a significant person from whom ko 
patient had learned. such disregart 
lor others — ie, another hysteric. 
Specifically he said: 

In the case of the hysteric, one usually 
finds, а self-absorbed parent or some 
other highly significant figure who regards 
the child as something of a plaything = à 
decoration of the parents personality —rathet 
than a growing personality (p, 211). 

Obviously, what seemed to Sullivan 


ae ; { і 
Most striking was the high degree A 
insincerity, exploitativeness, dishones 


z А g” 
ty, and outright hypocrisy’ in both, th 


hysteric's personality and in his back- 
ground. He consequently felt [ree x 
suggest that “hysteria comes muc 
closer to being simple contagion than 
most of the other distortions in living 
(р. 219)" 


But if hysteria is truly а way, a 
relating characterized by hypocritica 
exploitation and disrespect ped 
Out by self-absorbed individuals: an 
if it is an orientation "taught by ei 
and example (p. 212) ," then it wouk 
be reasonable to expect that ОАЕ 
who exhibit hysterical symptomatol 
ogy will be youngsters who are keenl) 
attuned to such dishonesty, hypocrisy: 
and insincerity — for obvious one 
cannot learn by rote that which A 
neither perceived nor prehended*. 
Furthermore, if reading disabilities 


*The attribute 


КҮ i: also 

"hypocritical _ was 056) 

prominently employed by ullivan | Cae 
When he discussed obsessional disorder: 


However, the type of hypocrisy he descr 
in connection ‘with obsessional states си. 
fers significantly from the hy pocrisy he it 

plied in his discussion of hysteria её. 
as it is used here denotes silly and {gn 
involvement and the pretense of interest en 
concern, ie., the type of hypocrisy би 
Suggested as operative in the hystertce 
constellation, 


*For Sullivan (1947) the terms “perceiving | 
and "prehending" had very specific ше 
ings. He commented: “To prehend is to nn 
potentia] information or misinformat^. 
about something; to perceive is to have il 
formation oy misinformation in or read 
accessible to awareness (p.39n) ." 


f 


A 
4 
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were i 
ie хин hysterical phenomena, 
ate et » cepting this frame of refer- 
pect that ra be reasonable Lo ex- 
E symptom. uildren manifesting such 
Чоц i will be quite, sensitive to 
central. inconsistencies, and the 
versely oni they encounter. Con- 
terical sym dren free from such hys- 
Los er should exhibit less 
памен, tentiveness to hypocritical 
may Бе pu ikel focus of attention 
more even! pected to be distributed 
aspects of у on varying and different 
E of their environing reality. 
we 0: considerations in mind 
youngsters ~~ hypotheses: (1) that 
Will do Гане, reading disabilities 
out what eg when asked to point 
ridiculous таз hypocritical, dishonest, 
situations’ d and insincere in given 
heers nuo um those of their matched 
at sympton id not show this particu- 
would be t us and (2) that the reverse 
asked to e nus when such groups were 
Deaninefi T and note what was 
insightind i sensible, and genuinely 
such task in other situations — on 
reading on we looked for children 
to а 165 (а expected grade level 
read mah Hiper than others. who 
m реа el well below what could 
chrono] ж of them in view of their 
logical age and their Г.О. 


ETHODS AND PROCEDURES 


UN 
ү; In order to investi- 
а measurir lypotheses we constructed 
Tom the T device borrowing items 
тап & Mer tanford-Binet Test (Ter 
it and ы 1960) А We culled from 
referred ee, those items 
and canst ав Verbal Absurdities 

items nr and added similar 
scties of ү MAE WS wound up with a 
Insinceri en situations in which some 
behavio ty, dishonesty, or plain "silly 

Same mer was presented. From the 
16 test we also borrowed and modi- 


n 


"hese = 
obser ; modifications were occasioned by the 
оцу е that on a pilot study most о 
Socially e who uniformly came from а 
of imde нарга group were incapable 
erman ; anding the language employed in 
and Merrill's test items, 
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ор 


fied somewhat the “proverbs” items, 
adding to them other commonly used 
precepts expressed in metaphors until 
we had once again ten such items 
Ability to discern what ‘was "silly 
in the former situations was to serve 
as an index of the child's sensitivity 
to and perceptivenes: of insincerity, 
falsehood, and hypocrisy in the world 
around him; his ability to gather the 
meaning of proverbs was taken as a 
measure of the child’s capacity to be 
aware of the nonexploitive, honest, 
and sincere precepts of his environs. 
Finally, to obscure our intent we 
added ten items depicting situations 

emand the recognition 


which did not d 
of something "silly" or some "deeper" 


meanings, the child being simply 
asked to tell what is happening. These 


"Гав I— Test Items 


It is best to leave a sleeping beast 


1. (Р) 
alone. 

2, (A) A man dug a hole to. bury some 
treasure but didn’t know what to do 
with the dirt; so his friend sug- 
gested that he dig a hole big 
enough 10 hold both the dirt and 
the treasure, 

j (A) One day we saw several icebergs that 
had been entirely melted by the 
warmth of the Gulf Stream, 

4. (P) Do not put all vour eggs into one 
basket. 

5. (N) Mary we Tom a cup of tea to 
drink that was not very warm, SO he 
poured it back into the pot and re- 
heated. it. 

б. (P) You never miss the water until the 
well suddenly gocs dry. 


ed to wear our sweaters on 


(N) We decid 
weather had 


the hike because the 
turned cold. 
A bird that you are holding in your 
hand is worth two that are sitting 
in a bush far away from you, 

and Steve rode up the elevator 
56th floor of a building and 
went to the window so that thev 
could look down on the tallest 
building in the world next door. 


John 


9. (A) 
to the 


You should never judge a book by 
the cover it is wrapped in. 

Two boys went skindiving and one 
was so dark under the 


10. (P) 


11. (А) 


got lost. H 


oo 
I 
T2 


water that the other boy had to 
light a match to fiind his way back. 


12. (N) John's mother sent him 10 the store 
to pick up some groceries she had 
bought earlier, 

13. (P) А person who docs very poor work 
often quarrels with his tools, 

11. (N) The best time of усаг for picking 


apples is the fall when they are 
тїрє. 
15. (А) In the усаг 196 


З less people got 
married than in 


зу other year 
Ted tried to lift a 100 pound weight 
but it was too heavy for him, so he 
tossed it to his friend Jerry 
told him to lift it. 


and 
17. (N) This is the time of the year when 
the squirrels start storing food and 
nuts for the long winter months. 
The mouse that has only one hole is 
very casily caught. 

When a whistle or a siren blows in 
the middle of the da it usually 
means that it is 12 o'clock noon, 
When some 
museum 


20. (A) students went to the 


last year they saw а skull 
of Christopher Columbus when he 
was 10 years old, 


The judge passed sentence on the 
criminal saying. “You are going to 
be hanged for vour crime and let 


that be a lesson to vou not to do it 
next time," 


99. (N) At home wc always use napkins at 
the table so we won't soil 
clothes when we are cating, 
235. (Ау А man went 
asked for a 
for him. When the 
asked him for his 
“IVs on the letter,” 
If T have 
divide 
friend 
two, 


our 


to the post office and 
letter that was w 


iting 
Postmaster 
name, he said, 
24. (X) four apples and T w 
them equally 
and myself, he 


ant to 
between a 
should get 


Aa. (X 


Pots and pans look neat and clean 
when washed 


and hung on the 
Kitchen wall, 


26. (А) Whenever there isan 


ain wreck, the 
last car 


suffers the 
damage so they decided it w 
to take off the last car 
train starts 


always most 


as best 
before the 
27. (Р) 


loo many 


cooks working on the 
same dinner will spoil its taste. 
"Data collection took place well 


before the 
end of 1065 
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98. (N) The rug on the foor was thick and 
fully and helped keep the room 
солу in the winter, 

90. (Py An barrel 
more noise than a full one, 


asin ide always makes 
i are true are said 
50. (P) Many things that are true are 
asa joke. 


thirty items were read to each of the 
children examined in individual test- 
ing sessions and their responses were 
recorded verbatim. The actual testing 
was carried out by only one of the 
present investigators (М.Е.Р.). w- 

The scoring. In order. to achieve 
maximal gradation and differentiation 
it was decided to employ scoring р 
cedures suggested by Wechsler (1957 ) 
when he dealt with Similarities iem” 
on his test. Thus, on cach ol the 
Proverbs items and on each of ү 
Absurdities items a child coul 
achieve a score of 2 or of | or of. j^ 
On the Proverbs items a score de 
Was given when the child succede 
in oflering a valid generalization inc Е 
cating that he had grasped the ШЕ 
ing of the precept implied; a peris 
of | was given when the child in 2 
ed that he grasped the poms 
sense of the saying by restating Lae 
proposition in other though conci p 
terms; no point value was scored W hey 
the child failed to sec any meaning 
in the statement or simply лере. 
the sentence in the form in which He 
Was presented to him. To agira 
The response to Item 1, “Why T 
for trouble?” was scored 2 points; ше 
response "If you see a mean dog Meer 
ing in the sun I'd just walk the ghe 
way.” was credited with I point: "IE 1 
just the right thing to do" receives 
no credit. Similarly on Item 8, “You 
sure of what you got" was degme 
worth 2 points: “If you like to have 
a bird at home even a whole lot a 
them in the park don't do you N 


^" н s «p ver 
good” received | point; "Fd od 
hold a bird in my hand, they do! 
like it" was given a value of 0. 


TENE imila" 
On the Absurdities items а simila 

procedure was employed. A pone 

value of 9 Was given whenever 
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child indic: 
the aser clearly that he saw 
fis d eie silliness. or hypoc- 
include T a, the situation, (This 
by Sf had lus illustrations ollered 
iteiiis ess and Merrill (1960) for 
point caer ig Irom their test.) 
child eene е | was scored when the 
it de 3s ed some impossible aspect 
suky or Re lailed to see this 
what could | m to explain somehow 
tion more зе done to make this situa- 
Gant е авт: Again, irrele- 
the test Ee mere | repetition ol 
ваа T ol inability to. respond 
hem B, чи scores, For example: On 
the ‘hole a cannot put more into 
can't be SE por he took out — it just 
be silly — ne" earned 2 points: “He'd 
and peo ie would leave a little hill 
treasure ү would know where the 
on top" om unless he planted grass 
should kee € а score ol d: "не 
and мен Ge treasure їп his house 
Or sn Tr it” was given no credit. 
Match in г 11, "He can't light a 
ight" г) wet matches don't 
tave flash M 2 points; "Skin divers 
of light z ki 105 because you need lots 
NOU give pic. = à match does 
this ‘on m light = ] have seen 
point: “Не 7 маз credited with one 
e should have helped the 


other 1 
give oy — otherwise he'll die" was 
п no credit. 
The 
e general guide lines [or scor- 


ing en; 
5 eae one of the investigators 
Miyake he the records without 
of her Sonn Ше; To avoid the danger 
ialf of th шш biased fashion about 
scored ep s een: collected were also 
not know пе ependent judges who did 
ow whether a particular recor 


to b 
е т; : = A 
Н te came from a child with a 
ig disability or a youngster free 
some 


Of suc ын 
ш difficulty. Furthermore, 
Score — ү: seemed difficult, to 
judges н submitted to a group o 
t he PM. lose concensus determined 
üirGerner ere be employed. Since the 
ator eh ?etween the scoring investi- 
ment ae the judges and the agree- 
and eee the judges was obvious 
da ie high the usual indices 

g interjudge scoring reliabil- 


erg 


2123 


ity were not calculated. (In a subse- 
quent study (Banks, 1964) the ade- 
quacy of the scoring procedure and 
guide lines described here was sub- 
stantially supported.) 

On the basis of such scoring each 
ved what for lack of any 
may be called a “Sensi- 
tivity to Absurdity Score” (the sum 
of points earned on the Absurdities 
itens) and an "Appreciation of Com- 
Precepts Score” (the sum of 
ned on the Proverbs items). 


subject achie 
better term 


mon 
points ear 

The population. We studied two 
ungsters. One group con- 
ney children of markedly 
ling level, their retarda- 
rom one and one-half 
and one-half years be- 
iow grade expectancy аз measured by 
achievement. tests used by the school 
system in city-wide evaluation proce- 
dures. The group included ten boys 
and ten girls. The control population 
was made up of ten boys and ten girls 
reading at their appropriate grade 
level. All voungsters Were drawn from 
the 7th grade of a neighborhood pub- 
lic school. had uniformly above aver- 
age LQ. ratings (as established earlier 
bv a non-verbal intelligence testing 
program throughout the school sys 
tem). and were also closely matched 
[or age. Consequently, the two groups 
were quite comparable in sex com- 
;osition, аре. grade placement, ethnic 
and socio-economic background", and 
LO: level. 


groups ol vo 
sisted of twe 
retarded reat 
tion ranging Г 
years to three 


RESULTS 

Inspection of Table П will reveal 
the unequivocal nature of the data 
collected and the results of this study. 


Clearly. both hypotheses were sup- 
jorted on highly significant levels of 
confidence. It should also be noted 
that а breakdown of the two groups 
along sex lines rendered results simi- 


"AS already 


noted in footnote the two 
groups were drawn in their entirety from an 
economically. culturally; educationally, and 
socially underprivileged stratum of the com- 
munii. living in many ways a 


імепсе 
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surdities res, а roverbs Scores of the 
= igence Levels, Absurdities Scores, and Prover dee 
Te Readies Disability Group and the Control Population: 


Disability Control t 
Group Group 
N —20 
ia 1.15 
I.O. level" ыў - 
ў M HEET ” 
Absurdities 55 ine - 
м 7 11.40 
ы жы 02.20% 
Proverbs sii - - 


? Aid in preparing these data given by L. Alshan is gratefully acki 


" Pintner-Cunningham Primary Test: Form A. 
“p < .005, two tailed. 


lar to those reported for the two 
groups taken as wholes. Thus boys 
with reading disabilities performed 
significantly higher on Absurdities 
items than boys free from such mal. 
function, but scored significantly low- 
er than their control subjects on the 
Proverb items; and the same rcl 


ship held true for girls. (For 
my' 


ation- 
econo- 
YS sake detailed figures on this 
breakdown are not reported.) Finally, 
a comparison between the 
score and the Prov 
Disability Group 


Absurdity 
erb score of the 
(13.50 and 4.70, re- 
spectively) eventuated in a 1 value of 


2.84, significant at better than the .01 
level of confidence, A similar compari- 
son for the Control Group rendered 
а t value of 1.87, significant at a con- 
fidence level somewhere between „095 
and .05. (All values reported are for 
two-tailed tests.) Thus all indices cal- 
culated pointed in the predicted direc- 
tions and we can do little but repeat 


that the data supported the hypotheses 
advanced. 


Discussion 

Before examining the 
implications of the data and the re- 
sults reported we want to touch brief- 
ly upon a methodological issue. It 
may be argued that the Proverb items 
and the Absurdity items were not of 
comparable difficulty. Evidently, the 
ability to catch “silly” aspects within 
the environment develops earlier than 
the ability to understand profound 


theoretical 


rowledged, 


thoughts expressed in the metaphor 
cal language of proverbs. T his obse _ 
vation was of course taken into he 
count when the originators ol z E 
Stanford-Binet "Test placed "Ver d 
Absurdities" on a lower age level me 
"Proverbs." But acknowledgement Я 
this developmental fact by no e 
detracts from the significance of id 
findings. The idea that we were simip y 
dealing with a group of children — t з 
reading disability group — who fun | 
tioned intellectually on a lower leye 
than their peers did, that (шеп 
ability to deal with proverbs was ie 
a reflection of their not having p 
gressed to a point which would es 
enabled them to understand the d 
Cepts of their society leaves id 
plained the question why the pues 
ably properly developed control pop э 
lation performed relatively poore! he 
an earlier developmental level. Ti 
generally high and highly compara ds 
level of both groups' performance bis 
the intelligence test also makes E» 
interpretation of the data qu 
questionable. 


We are therefore inclined to ES 
gest that what we observed were dile 
ing foci of concern and interest, m 
by implication differences in orien i 
tion — a position which in many ss 
corresponds with the point of Mean 
expressed by Fromm and HAFI 
(1955). We suggest that those you | 
sters who manifested disturbances 


ЖЕ 


Erw ES 
IN SINGE v z 
ER AND MARION E. PITTMAN 


their. abili 

Were ҮШ; to learn how to read 
tuned to еч more sensitive and at- 
of the ded ge and hypocrisy 
Youngsters xdi around them than 
à disabilit who were Iree from such 
means ape lt is of course by no 
ing d ising that children com- 
grounds, bei disadvantaged" back- 
an opulent M. denied the plenty of 
at the Кане ie around them while 
the educ: time being asked to adopt 
and теті and cultural ues 
restricting Ives of this restrictive and 
Indeed А world will be so attuned. 
and Вере somewhat miraculous 
ence of the 3 the remarkable resili- 
not encount rim mind that we do 
ties.” сена more ol such "disabili- 
Which som SAIS concerning the roads 
a hypocriti ‘youngsters living in such 
disposal i ical setting have at their 
the debilit: escaping and transcending 
ciety are ros falsehood of their so- 
in some ins tremely intriguing. Wh) 
Crises" (F istances dramatic “identity 
School filu S 1959; 1962) such its 
in other ures come to the fore while 
velop ag children can de- 
reactions ip the emergence of such 
or future sis are urgent questions 
Bence of ed esearches in the conver- 
cal psychol ucational, social, and clini- 
Issue is hi hi The complexity of this 
that vend Mighted by the observation 
Wsterical АЕ disabilities resembling 
observable symptomatology ате also 
raised in e children who were not 
tings, setti © viously demeaning Set- 
Bross hy Sod which do not manifest 
nomic ete of a social and есо- 
Tisy of 8 dis even though the урос 
does rer isadvantaged” background 
9f readi uce a disproportionate share 

ing disabilities. 


T 
the ps n selective attention to 
reality urdities of the environing 
tive 5. ; the concomitant selec- 
‘sages” өп to the precepts of its 
to fidis hich the children were asked 
ability rote members of the Dis- 
teristics S showed striking charac 
Cribed as what Sullivan (1956) des- 
eatures, typically hysterical character 

s. It will be recalled that he 
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suggested that the hysteric is raised 
by and has learned to imitate essen- 
tially disrespectful people (or an es- 
sentially disrespectlul: world), people 
expressing hostility not 
X commission as by 
acts. ol omission. The very symptom 
exhibited by these children, inability 
to learn, fits excellently into Sullivan's 
thinking about the hysteric and is in 
harmony with behavioral characteris- 
tics we observed in the test responses 
of our subjects. Inability to learn and 
the implied disinterest in. what the 
world has to sity to him through the 
written word — this operation is clear- 
ly compatible with what one would 
expect [rom an essentially disrespect- 
ful and sell-absorbed person, But 
such sell-absorbed disrespectfulness re- 
quires some selective attention to data 
which offer justification for such an 
attitude, requires keen awareness of 
disrespect and hypocrisy їп others. 
And it demands selective inattention 
vis-a-vis situations which are neither 
hypoct tical nor ridiculous. In their 
selectively focused attention and in- 
attention the children with reading 
disabilities revealed precisely this type 
of orientation. 


When Sullivan discussed the hys- 
а self bsorbed person unfor- 
nough to meet during crucial 
is life and in crucial ways 
hostility which was ex pressed 
| disrespect and disinterest he 

mind much more dramatic 
phenomena than some com- 
ı school difficulty. He thought of 
often fantastic “G]Inesses.”” the 
conversion symptoms which 


in employ in bringing dis- 
comfort to others while they remained 
in self-absorbed fashion in the center 
of the stage. This dynamic may be 
observed in the reading disability 
child, 100. He, too, spreads discomfort 
and he does this by acts of omission 
rather than by acts of commission: 
and he, too. becomes the center of 
busy efforts on the part of educators, 
psychologists. and other legally re- 
sponsible people. including, at least 


(or a world) 
so much by acts ¢ 


teric as 
tunate € 


eras in his 
with 
throug! 
had in 
hysterical 1 
mor 


yatients C 


occasionally, his previously rather dis- 
interested parents. He may even be- 
come the proud boy whose claim to 
fame was that nobody, but absolutely 
nobody could teach him how to read. 
His focus of attention is on the es- 
sential disinterest he perceives all 
around even when it is thinly and 
hypocritically disguised as interest 
and in his inability to learn he seems 
to express his own disinterest in the 
world. The contemptuous disdain ol 
the hysteric for his fellow men is well 
expressed by the reading disability 
child in the symptom itself: it ex- 
presses detached, noncommunicative 
self-absorption and a derogatory sclec- 
tive attention focused on “disdain- 


ful” and contemptible aspects of his 
surroundings. 


Clearly, our study was not designed 
to assess the important historical 
cedents Sullivan suggested as crucial 
in the development of hysteria. We 
cannot say that the reading disability 
youngsters were actually raised by 
self-absorbed, hypocritical, and disre- 
spectful individuals—however, we can 
say that they were raised ina 
critical, self-absorbed, 
and disrespectful se 
which selectively disr 
shortchanged youngs 
mands that they adopt its values. (As 
pointed out earlier, future research 
will have to address itself to the ques- 
tion why some youngsters escape the 
debilitating effects of this assault and 


insult.) And we can Say that they be- 
have in their Symptoms and on the 


test we devised in a manner congruent 
with and to be expected of children 
sensitive and attuned to disrespect, 
dishonesty, hypocrisy, and insincerity, 
These features they share with other 
hysterics Sullivan described. 


ante- 


hypo- 
self-righteous, 
tting: a setting 
egards how it has 
ters and then de- 
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An Indicator of Suicidal Ideati 
eation 
on the Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test 


DAVID STERNBERG! 


ABRAHAM LEVI 
Hillside Hospita 


Summ 
wy: Hospitalize iatri i 
i ospitalized. psychiatric. patients responding on the Bender-C 


ан Test 


with i . 
he eneinio" > з б 
süieidal tei m of Design 6 into Design 5, did display sign tly more 
“ . di irecti i id coi 
on in the predicted. direction. than did a matched control group (Р 
ble with 


EC 005) Ihe rc 
зе resulis were taken to suggest the utility of combining this va 
ved from Rorschach 


other "dicti 
T predictive criteria de 


recomy i 
mend: А р 
endations about suicidally ideated psychi 


Tie тукай е. 
быш а и of suicidal potential 
olten me endi data is a problem 
A number ore the practicing clinician. 
to assist in ae have been made 
dividuals ү ifferentiating suicidal in- 
marily mA rom others, utilizing pri- 
Y the Rorschach Test. These at- 
case 


tempts y 
пла BÉ [rom individual 
Uleni. Xi (Beck, 1945; Rubin, 1946; 
а | Martin & McBride, 1950) , con- 


figurati 

1149) оп approaches (Hertz, 1918, 
loso de а "sign approach" (Martin, 
Sapolsky, 1963), or combina- 


ti ; 
ons of the above (Sakheim, 1950) . 


In : 
be Mid ae the present study may 
ing the Bend A AEn approach, utiliz- 
T'ést to predi ler Visual-Motor Gestalt 
ideation in d the presence ol suicidal 
already a m; “кы individual, There 1s 
ау еле Nass of research and clinical 
ceptual to support the role of per- 
af almotor tasks on the Bender- 
San in the diagnosis of organic 
3 ain damage, as well as the projective 
ups of personality (Billingslea, 
Hu : Gobetz, 1953; Hammer, 1954: 
tt, 1950) . 
eee (1960) has cited the sym- 
coat implications of certain idiosyn- 
fem Medion when a patient at- 
Geeks n to reproduce the Bender- 
zestalt figures. Among these distor- 
EXE. it was noted that the vertical 
element of Design 6, represented. by 
intersecting sinusoidal lines which we 


тсе 

Currently associated with Psychology De- 
partment, Long Beach School System. 
* Director Services, Hillside 


Hospital. 


Psychological 


search to help the clinician make 


c patients. 


view in terms of affects, is sometimes 
drawn so as to actually penetrate or 
run into the open semi-circle of dots 
on Design 5, which we view as depict- 
ing a normally as: ertive mother-figure, 
This distortion was observed clinically 
to be related to one of several indices 
regarding a possible w: "ning of sui- 
cide since it represents to us both an 
aggression and allect-propelled wish to 
return to the womb. In the present 
study, it is therefore hypothesized that 

the ‘penetration’ of Design 5 by 
Design 6, will predict to : ignificantly 

iter probability of suicidal idea- 

han a comparable control group 

uced this pattern. 


gre: 
tion t 
which has not prod 


Experimental Subjects 
S's were voluntarily hospitalized 
patients. with functional psychiatric 
disorders, who had been examined 
within the past three year period. 
the ‘penetra- 


Selection was based on 
tion’ response ol Design 6 into the 


open semi-c rcular area of Design 5, 


described above. This group of 25 
subjects, designated as Experimental 
consisted of 8 males and 17 females, 
ranging in age from 15 to 58 years 
(mean = 33.16) . dd 


Control Subjects 

Twenty-five cases were selected 
among patients who had been simi- 
larly examined during this three ve; 
period and had not responded асс‹ = 
ing to predictor criterion. caecus 4 
made without prior knowledge of m 
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history data, was based on an effort 
to match the experimental group ona 
patient-to-patient basis for age, зех, 
and psychiatric discharge diagnosis. 
Pairs of patients were considered 
matched in age if there was no more 
than a three year difference. No sig- 
nificant differences were found to exist 
between the two groups when t-tests 
for the difference between uncorre- 
lated means was applied. Eight males 
and 17 females, ranging in age from 
16 to 56 (mean — 32.81) comprised 
the control group. 


TABLE I—Distribution of Psychiatric 
Discharge Diagnoses lor Both 
Experimental (N—25) and 
Control (N—25) Groups 


Manic- Schizo- — Psychotic 
Neurosis Depressive phrenic Depression 
3 16 
Procedure 


When a subject was discharged 
from the hospital, his cumulative psy- 
chiatric record was examined for in- 
dications of suicidal ideation. A 
patient was considered to have been 
suicidally ideated if during his stay 
there was at least one recorded refer- 
ence of suicidal thought or actual at- 
tempt. Without prior knowledge of 
the nature of the experiment, three 
independent judges, all staff psycho- 
logists, attained 9297 agreement in 
classifying the presence of suicidal 
ideation from the psychiatric record. 
Results 


Table П summarizes the distribu- 
tion of suicidal ideation found within 
the two groups. Random sampling of 
50 records from the hospital files for 
this three year period, indicated that 
46% of the patients evidenced suicidal 
ideation, Since this percent does not 
differ significantly from 50%, it would 
suggest that on the basis of chance, we 
could expect that half of the subjects 
in each of the groups would express 
suicidal ideas. Therefore, 12.5 cases 
were designated as the expected fre- 
quency in each cell of the contingency 
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table, A Chi-Square test with Yates 
correction for continuity yielded a 
value of 8.91. This is significant at the 
.01 level for a two-tailed test (1 ЧЇ). 
Since the prediction was directional in 
favor of the experimental group, a 
one-tailed test based on half of the 
two-tailed probability would be sig- 
nificant at the .005 level of confidence. 
The prediction that the experimen- 
tal group would show a significantly 
greater occurrence of suicidal ideation 
than the control group was therefore 
supported by the data. 


Taste H—Comparison of 

Experimental (N—25) and 
Control (N=25) Groups with 

Respect to Suicidal Ideation 


Suicidal No Suicidal 
Ideation Idcation 
Experimental 22 3 
Control 11 14 
91* 


“Significance of Chi-Square for two-tailed 


test; (Idf): p < 01; one-tailed test (14): 
р < 005 


DISCUSSION 


It is noteworthy that 88% of the 
experimental group presenting the 
penetration’ sign on the Bender, also 
evidenced suicidal thinking. However, 
limitation of sample size warrants 
caution. Nonetheless, the clinician is 
once again alerted to at least the prob- 
able existence of suicidal ideas in the 
hospitalized schizophrenic patient 
who responds to the Bender as out- 
lined above. This may prove particu- 
larly important if the patient has not 


communicated suicidal thinking to 
the therapist. 


That 44%, of all control subjects 
showed suicidal ideation is not sur- 
prising since this percent does not dil- 
fer significantly from the 46%, hos- 
pital-wide baseline of suicidally ideat- 
ed patients described above. More- 
over, the one variable under investiga- 
tion would not be expected to account 
for all such ideation. However, when 
taken in combination with other pre- 
dictor variables, such as demonstrated 


by Sapolsky (1963) and Herts, 


DAVID STERNBERG AND ABRAHAM LEVINE 


К ‹ idity of 
(1949) , the validity of statements con- 
cerning suicidal ideation should be 
Significantly increased. 
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Level of Perceptual Development as Reflected in Responses to the 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique’ 


JoskeH S. THORPE AND Jon D. Swartz 
The University of Texas 


Summary: To investigate the relationships between chronological age and scores on 
10 variables from the Holtzman Inkblot Technique, 586 normal 5s comprising five 
critcrion age-groups ranging from 5.2 to 19 
equal number of males and female 
rejections, a sex-by-age analysis of 


years were tested. Each group had an 
Following a statistical correction for number ol 
iance revealed no significant sex differences от 
sex-by-age interactions. However, significant age-group differences were found for all 


‘These age t 
developmental theor 
dominance of perceptual functions. 


Working within the framework of 
developmental theory, as advanced by 
Heinz Werner (1957a), a number of 
investigators have reported relation- 
ships between formal aspects of per- 
formance on the Rorschach technique 
and various measures of develop- 
mental maturity. The general para- 
digm followed by these studies has 
been that of assessing levels of percep- 
tual organization of normal and devi- 
ant groups by means of developmental 
Rorschach scoring systems, The basic 
principle of. perceptual development 
15 characterized as progression along 
a continuum of increasing differentia- 
tion and integration. With specific 
reference to the Rorschach scoring 
systems based on this principle, there 
is a decrease of the undifferentiated 
diffuse responses and an increase of 
articulated and integrated whole and 
detail responses having good form 
level. The latest revision of these de- 
velopmental indices focuses on four 
aspects of Rorschach performance: the 
adequacy and specificity of form re- 
sponses, the dominance or subordi- 
nance of form to color and shading 


"This study was supported in part by Grant 
M-3223 from the National Institutes of 
Health, United States Public Health Service, 
and is based on an unpublished doctoral 
dissertation by the first author. An abridged 
version of this paper was presented at the 
annual meeting of the American Psychologi- 


cal Association, September, 1960, at Chicago, 
THlinois, 


x of them resulting in steadily increasing means across the five groups. 
nds are consistent with the sequence of perceptual change outlined by 
and are interpreted as indicating a developmental shift in the 


determinants, the perception ol ac- 
tivity, and the organization of blot 
elements (Phillips, Kaden, & Wald- 
man, 1959). 


A number of validation studies of 
the earlier forms of the scoring sys- 
tems, which dealt only with the struc- 
Lural aspects of responses such as form 
level and location, demonstrated vary- 
ing degrees of relationships between 
Rorschach measures and chronological 
age in children (Hemmendinger, 
1953), increasing tachistoscopic €x- 
posure of the Rorschach cards 
(Framo, 1952) , and degree of psychia- 
tric impairment (Frank, 1952; Fried- 
man, 1953; Pena, 1953; Siegel, 1953). 
Later studies, which included addi- 
tional, empirically determined de- 
velopmental scores such as human 
movement, yielded significant rela- 
tionships between the various indices 
and measures of social adequacy OY 
effectiveness (Lane, 1955; Fowler. 
1957; Smith & Phillips, 1959; Wilen- 
sky, 1959), performance on psycho- 
motor and cognitive tasks under con- 
ditions of distraction stress (Lofchie, 
1955) ‚ and modes of symptom expres 
sion among psychiatric populations 
(Hurwitz, 1954; Kruger, 1954; Misch. 
1954) . The findings of these numerous 
studies are impressive when consid- 
ered together in that they have served 
to order a variety of groups and be- 
haviors under the broad concept of 
developmental level and have pre- 
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TABLE I— 
LE Means ar { i on Age-Groups 
ans and Ranges for Age in Years of iv iteri 
4 ars of the Five Criterion Аре- P 
Criterion Age-Groups i 


1 п 
N M F Е 
ens Жек 6 58 
Mee ee 3 t 20 
Be Range 4 to 6 8 to 10 


ser а . 
ie oce bey dart body of data lor 
measures A of the various Rorschach 
developr as perceptual indices of 

pment. 
ta i inconsistencies are pres- 
developme: data concerning particular 
eee oe indices, which have 
theoretical relationships contrary to 
sistencies e peor These incon- 
metric ina lee be due to the psycho- 
technique, equacies of the Rorschach 
ployed, or to the scoring systems em- 
sible hom Ка the small size and pos- 
samples nogeneity of the population 

Th ез studied. 

conn Poem study is an attempt to 
with Шел ‘ ‘ify the earlier work 
ship betwe orschach оп the relation- 
the Шаны chronological age and 
Сот. developmental indices. 
to be en age is here considered 
Velopmental le representative of de- 
pling of level, given large sam 
Several a normal populations: within 
sponses ps 1 anges., Analysis of the re- 
of differe tained from a broad range 
ineate Bee age groups serves to de- 
trends Th perceptual developmental 
Oped inkl ne use of a recently devel- 
Plot Te ne test, the Holtzman Ink- 
Swartz FL n; (Holtzman, "Thorpe, 
More ade Herron, 1961), provides a 
o б е а апа reliable sampling 
the re 7 im behavior, thus avoiding 
of the Ron psychometric inadequacies 
the a à ‘hach, as well as permitting 
Variab] raction of scores on specific 
With өе which have not been dealt 
ct Mpa aos | in the traditiona 

E systems of the Rorschach. 


ee — to the question of 
Corrobor ifferent inkblot technique to 
P E results obtained from the 
thts ma ic it may be said that 
to the Testor 15 pointed not so much 

use of different inkblots per se, 


ш ту v 
Е M F M F 
92 34 34 48 48 
126 170 170 194 195 
12 wo 14 16 to 18 I8 то 22 


but to the use of scores or variables 
which differ [rom the traditional 
Rorschach scoring categories. In re- 
sponse to this question it ma) be said 
that the variables on the Holtzman 
Inkblot Technique are psychometri- 
cally refined derivatives of the usual 
Rorschach scores and, as such, are 
more stable and reliable measures. 
METHOD 
Five criterion age-groups, 
f 586 normal Ss, were em- 
ployed to provide an age range of 
from five to 22 years.” Sample sizes, 
mean ages, and age ranges for each 
of the five groups are presented in 
Table I. Each group had an equal 
number of males and females. 
Subjects in Group I were drawn 
from a large number of nursery 
schools in Austin, Texas. Ss in Group 
IL were sampled from third and fourth 


grades of elementary schools in cities 
Texas. The aver- 


Subjects. 
consisting O 


in Connecticut and ) \ 
аде IQ for the 72 Ss from the Con- 
106 (Kuhl- 


necticut community Was І 
man-Anderson Test) and 112 (Cali- 
[ornia Test of Mental Maturity) for 
the 44 Ss in Texas. Subjects in Group 


JII were seventh grade students se- 
widely separated 


lected from four ү 
communities in Texas with a mean 
Jifornia Test of Mental 


1Q of 107 (C: | 
Maturity) - Group IV consists of 


eleventh grade students sampled ran- 
domly from two high schools in Chi- 
cago. Group V consists of freshmen 
and sophomore students, volunteers 
a variety of classes at The Uni- 


from 

KS SÉ А 

2 Appr Лапо is expressed to Mrs. Anne G 
cago, Ernest A. Haggard of ine 


Beck of Chi 
University of Illinois College of Medicine 


Carson McGuire of the University of ‘Lexa 
and Britton К. Ruebush of the Сй те, 
of Minnesota for their cooperation in mak 
ing some of these Ss available. as 


versity of Texas. No specific informa- 
tion on intelligence was available for 
Groups I, IV, and V. 

Although these five groups cannot 
be considered random samples from 
the general population in their re- 
spective age ranges, in that they prob- 
ably do not represent the lower classi- 
fications of intelligence and socio- 
economic status, they are all judged 
approximately similar in terms of 
these two factors, 

Procedure. The Holtzman Inkblot 
Technique (HIT) was administered 
to all Ss in each of the five criterion 
age-groups. 

Ten of the 22 scoring variables were 
selected for use in the present study 
on the basis of the work with the 
Rorschach, cited earlier, which showed 
promise for these variables as develop- 
mental indices. (See Table IT). De- 
tailel procedures for scoring these 
variables are given in Holtzman, et al. 

(1961). 

In the collection of the HIT proto- 
cols examiners were instructed to 
follow closely the standardized proce- 
dures for administration, thus reduc- 
ing to a minimum possible examiner 
influences. Also, routine check-scoring 
of the protocols served to eliminate 
scoring biases. 

Form A of the HIT was adminis- 
tered to half of the male and half of 
the female Ss in Groups I, IV, and V; 
and the remaining Ss in these groups 
received Form B. All Ss in Groups II 
and III received Form B. 


RESULTS AND Discussion 


A two-way classification (sex by 
age) analysis of variance model was 
employed to test main and interaction 
effects of the summary scores for each 
of the 10 variables used in the present 
study. Prior to the analysis of the data, 
it was necessary to correct the scores 
on each variable for the number of 
inkblots rejected, since the groups dif- 
fered in this respect. A rejection is 
scored when, during the administra- 
tion of the HIT, S fails to give a re- 
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Taste П—Хаше and Brief 
Description of 10 Variables from the 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique 


Location. A 3-point scale used to measure 
the tendency to fragment the inkblot into 
smaller areas, The greater the arca. used, the 
lower the score. 


Form Definiteness. A 5-point scale measur- 
ing the definiteness of the form of the con- 
cept reported, regardless of the appropriate: 
ness of this form to the structure of the 
inkblot. The greater the score, the more 
definite the concept. 


Form Appropriateness 3-point scale 
dicating the goodness of fit of the form 9, 
the percept to the form of the inkblot area 
used. The higher the score, the better the fit. 

Color. A 4-point scale measuring the pri- 
macy of both chromatic and achromatic color 
in determining a response. The higher the 
score, the more color is used as a primar} 
determinant. 


Shading. A 3-point scale used to measure 
the primacy of shading as a response de- 
terminant. The higher the score, the morc 
shading is used as a primary determinant. 

Movement, A 5-point scale indicating the 
movement energy level the subject volun- 
tarily ascribes to his percept regardless or 
its content, The higher the score, the grcatcr 
the movement energy level. 


Integration. A 2-point scale indicating thc 
presence or absence of the organization O 
adequately perceived inkblot elements into 
a unified response. 

Pathognomic Verbalization. A 5-point sc 
measuring nine qualitatively different 
of autistic and pathological thinking. 


higher the score, the more deviant 
thinking. 


Human, A 3-point scale used to measure 
the amount of human content scen, Each ink- 
blot is scored 0 for no human content, ] for 
parts of a human, and 2 for a whole human- 


Animal, A 3-point scale used to measure 
the amount of animal content seen, Each 
inkblot is scored 0 for no animal content. 


l for parts of animals, and 2 for a whole 
animal, 


Sponse to a card, An increase in re- 
Jections results in a decrease in scores 
on most other variables. In order (0 
assess accurately group differences ОП 
individual variables, these scores were 
corrected in a manner which results 
in an accurate approximation of what 
the scores would have been if each $ 
had responded to the rejected cards in 
the same manner as he did to the 
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TABLE I1]—Means i e Levels tor the five 
5 Means, Standard Deviations and Significar 1 f F 
ns : a g anc fi y iv 
Criterion Age-Groups on Ten HII Variables ua f 


Variable 


Form Appropriateness** Mean 
Form Definiteness** м 
Integration *® * ed 
Movement** Sins 
Human** v 
Shading* Ы Ha 
Color** E 
Location** is 
Pathognomic Verbalization* * ins 
\nimal® d E 

s D. 


* Varial 
Vari H: having significant age effect beyond 
ariables havi siii š 
ales having significant age eflect beyond 


о эе d x 
ee other possible correc- 
vields мэты s, the adopted procedure 
from th res which differ only slightly 
nüber pens obtained when the 
Following ые is very small. 
of variny g these corrections, analyses 
the 10 ace were computed for each of 
variables. 


BR Р FI" 
for Tie means and standard deviations 
age each variable for each of the five 
ali E" are presented in Table III. 
dn M no significant sex differences 
the ex-by-age interactions were found, 
Bio analyses of variance yielded age- 
Six dr differences for all ten variables. 
C these — Form Appropriateness, 

The 

A method of correction adjusts the =x 
of the ? quantities in each of the 10 cells 
f n he analysis of variance design by the 
‘Mowing formulae: 


Corrected SX = ХХ EN A 
45 — R 


Corrected XX? = zxe( 45 ) 
Зуева ла 3 45 — R A 
for all $ 15 the mean number of reject 
Чопо b i in each cell. The low order correla: 
num тееп the variables in question an 

ber of rejections had an essentially 


ncgliei 1 
gligible effect on this method. 


ions 


Criterion Age-Groups 


1 i ш IV \ 
382 42.1 44.6 43.0 43.9 
84 18 8.9 3.6 6.9 
6L8 83.0 82.7 
18.0 944 11.0 
19 43 12.0 
Es ks 2 6.6 
3.7 § 
he 202 155 
142 14 25 
42 д 1 25.9 
58 89 
4.9 7.5 
5 19.1 
ў 13.1 
30.7 7 
17.9 4 
6 
47 
92.0 
12.1 


the .05 level in the analy 
e 001 level in the analyses of vari 


th 
Form Definiteness, Integration, Move- 
ment, Human, and Shading — resulted 
in a consistent and meaningful de- 
velopmental ordering of the five 
groups. The developmental trends of 
scores on these variables confirm simi- 
lar findings with related scores on the 
Rorschach. Entirely in keeping with 
Werner's concept of developmental 
change are the age trends observed for 
Form Appropriateness, Form Definite- 
ness, and Integration: an increase 
with age of responses involving con- 
cepts of a high form definiteness as 
contrasted with vague and amorphous 
form responses, and an increase of 
form appropriate responses charac- 
terized by the adequate organization 
of separate blot areas. Although the 
highly significant developmental re- 
lationships observed for the Move- 
ment and Human variables are simi- 
lar to empirical results found in a 
number of Rorschach studies, these 
relationships are not readily derived 
from developmental principles. How- 
ever, it is suggested here that the per- 
ception of humans in movement, as 
an integral part of an inkblot re- 
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sponse, is ап expression of the in- 
tegrative aspect of perceptual dev elop- 
ment. In earlier factor - matching 
studies with the HIT, primarily these 
three variables — Integration, Move- 
ment, and Human — were found to 
define a single factor which was in- 
variant across a wide variety of popu- 
lations ranging from normal children 
and adults to chronic schizophrenic 
groups, depressed psychotic patients, 
and mentally retarded persons. Among 
the five age-groups of the present 
study, scores on these three variables 
are positively correlated. Among the 
five age-groups, product moment co- 
efficients range from .52 to .74 for 
the correlation between Movement 
and Integration, from .32 to .65 be- 
tween Movement and Human, and .32 
to .46 between Integration and Hu- 
man. It is of further interest to note 
that the correlations between Animal 
and Integration, within these five 
groups, are not as high as are those 
between Human and Integration. 
Similar relationships among Ror- 
schach indices have been reported by 
Stein (1951) and Brooks and Phillips 
(1958). Thorpe (1960), in more de- 
tailed analyses of these data, reported 
that the greater part of the total In- 
tegration score consists of functional 
integration, ie, the integration. of 
blot areas by means of interactive 
movement. These findings, as well as 
the lack of a developmental trend for 
the Animal variable, support the in- 
terpretation of the perception of hu- 
man interactive movement as an ex- 
pression of integrative perceptual 
functions. 

The age trend found for Shading 
is not entirely consistent with the re. 
sults of previous studies with the Ror- 
schach, The Rorschach studies con- 
sidered each of the determinants shad- 
ing and color as used in combination 
with form in terms of form dominance 
(eg, FC, Ес) or form subordinance 
(e.g. CF, cF), and found such pat- 
terns to relate to other measures 
of developmental maturity. Thorpe 
(1960) found significant age trends in 
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similar pattern analyses of HIT Color 
and Shading scores. However, despite 
the results of these earlier studies, the 
present highly significant findings ин 
the Shading variable may indicate 
that, with increasing age, there is an 
increasing sensitivity to, and appro- 
priate use of this subtle aspect of the 
stimulus characteristics of the HIT 
cards. Holtzman, et al. (1961) in an 
item analysis of the HIT cards re- 
port that, within normal adult popu 
lations, the use of shading as a pri- 
mary determinant of responses is rela- 
tively rare. Thus, it is possible that 
the structural differences between the 
Rorschach and the HIT stimuli, 
wherein the latter present a greate! 
variety of color and separate form 
elements, may account for the observ- 
ance of the age trend for Shading оп 
the HIT but not on the Rorschach. 

The significant differences between 
groups for the variable Location 11" 
dicate an increasing degree of differ- 
entiation of the inkblots up to Group 
IV, followed by an abrupt decrease in 
this score. An earlier analysis of the 
Location scores (Thorpe, 1960) in- 
volved the classification. of whole, 
large detail, and small detail responses 
in combination with high scores on 
Integration, Form Appropriateness, 
and Form Definiteness, This analysis 
indicated that the shift of Location 
Scores [rom Group IV to Group 
reflects a shift to the integration of 
Separate blot areas into a unified 
whole response. Thus, as with the 
Color variable, Location scores are 
most appropriately analyzed in terms 
of their patterning with scores on 
other variables. 

The decrease in mean scores 
on Pathognomic Verbalization [rom 
Group I to Group III is consistent 
with the results of past Rorschach 


Studies which have shown a general 
decrease with 


age in bizarre and 
autistic responses. However, such 
studies concerned specifically with 
chronological age have not used 


groups beyond 10 years of age. Thus. 
subsequent increase. of these scores 
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bey ON 
nume LT Ш remains to be con- 
ые patr study of shifts in the 
Mtl аре categories of this variable 
the P ap ern the nature of 
mary i observed with the sum- 
ae apen to note that, co- 
lege] а vs Y the increase in chrono- 
there: ы g! across the five age-groups, 
crease in jose corresponding in- 
to the Жы шу due primarily 
йеп noue in educational level. 
thea s E horpe (1960) has reported 
ШЙ сер ast within a group of nor- 
ool children, no relationships 


were 
found between IQ and any of 


the vari: 
i rig employed in this investi- 
Borscimeh т previous studies with the 
any, relati rave found only slight, if 
gence а pisa between intelli- 
all ages DN evelopmental, indices for 
intelligenc e possible differences 1n 
groups ed ;»etween. the five age- 
cantly Ae not contributed signifi- 
It d the age trends observed. 
this AE that the findings of 
Sequence’ Р in agreement with the 
lined by - perceptual change out- 
as With devdopmemn theory, as We 
schach st р of previous Ror- 
teni: D ies. Concerning the age 
Guo a аа here, _the abrupt, 
scores л he increases 1n the HIT 
haint te veen the different age-groups 
ү ы an underlying qualitative 
as such jo of development. Where- 
the m discontinulty may represent 
5рета mr of a new perceptual 
(1957b e Sr function, as Werner 
bed аз pointed out, mere ип- 
DOZENA] ol development does not 
mation n indicate novel process for- 
Best the ather, the present data sug- 
af o ас emergence of a novel pattern 
perations which emerges аз à соп- 


sec : E A 
јчепсе of a change in the. domin- 


an Tj л 1 

diffe of existing functions, such as 

Gee dius and integration. More: 
r, these results indicate that 


Patek gore are more appropriate 
tomize wem scores, usually dicho- 
"high" simply as developmentally 
only 1 2 low.” for specifying not 

y levels of perceptual development 
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but also the types of operations under- 
lying these levels. 
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ollow-up Validation of Rorschach Tempo and Color Use 
Indicators of Schizophrenia’ 


hanes Invixc B. WEINER 
niversity of Rochester School of Medicine and Dentistry 


follow-ups through a case register of original 
зо and color use indicators of schizo- 


associated. (а) beyond the .001 


Хит 
m rz " " 
di i Iwo to five year psychiatri 
alidati i S 
iting samples for some Rorschach tem] 


CTOSS. 
ignosis of schizophreni 


pen found sequen di 

ith. certain. deviations from normative tempo and (b) beyond the 01. level 
the following: 1-2 CF, Sum C 1.5-3.0, CF 
tempo and color var s was accurate 
enic cases manife ing neither or 
chiatric patients 


with p 

resence of 

Witte a a of pure Є or two or more of 
tC. Combined classification by the 


in 900; м 
30%, of s ae. алш : 
Both чл = schizophrenic and 80°, of nonschizophr 
ariable: жез Жаай : pm : 
bles. These findings, occurring within a population of ps 
al utility of the variables. 


referre 
d for testi ini 
for testing, recommend the clinica 


Previous 
Vetter. TU wen : qure 1961; 
ported the derivation a 1964) have re- 
Поп of so erivation and cross alida- 
tempo an 3 aspects ol Rorschach 
schizophrer _ color use indicative of 
current in ae The impetus for the 
(1963) on was Piotrowski's 
ent «Топ usion that the independ 
Те ЫН for Rorschach diagnostic 
cal diagno каш be “psychiatric dini- 
las been pen made alter the patient 
at least CUNTUR followed-up after 
Psychiatric ке years. A cumulative 
Monroe Ce case register established in 
et al, jae New York, (Gardner, 
eae Di made possible two to 
groups on shina a of the patient 
and colo d 10m the Rorschach tempo 
cross-valid: indicators were originally 
alidated, 
Pi eta tempo indicator of 
15 scored enia, labeled deviant tempo» 
More of die present whenever one or 
normativ те following deviations from 
record: = response rates occurs in à 
to IV e» more responses to V than 
More to more to V than to VI, (с) 
More to "y than to VIII, and (d) 
Studies (Y than to X. In the previous 
tempo „рана 1962) the deviant 
of 6] e iable correctly classified 44 
onschizophrinic pa and 67 of 104 
prone izophrenic patients, for a total 
“curacy of 67%. The relationship be- 


1 
Porti 
rtions i 
the 1964 of this paper were presented at 
964 meetings of thc American Psy- 


Chologic: 
logical Association in Los Angeles. 


viant tempo and the likeli- 
chizophrenic diagnosis is 
he classical descrip- 
in the rate and 
as an aspect of 
hizophrenia 


tween de 
hood of a 
consistent with t 
tion of irregularity 
flow of associations 
disordered thinking in 5С 
(Bleuler, 1950, p. 37) 

The Rorschach color use indicator 
of schizophrenia, which is labeled 
color stress, is scored as present when- 
ever one or more pure C responses 
occur in a record or when two or 


of the following obtain: (a 
~ 1.5-3.0, and 


more 

#CF 1 or 2, (b) Sum C : 

(с) CF without C'. In the previous 
1961; Weiner, 1964) 


studies (Weiner, 
the color stress var 
sified 58 of 82 hizophre 
of 142 nonschizophrenic 
a total accuracy of 74%: 
The following tentative rationale 
has been developed for the color stress 
variable. The signs of color stress re- 
flect some minimal use of chromatic 
color without use of achromatic color. 
If a testee uses colors freely, or if he 
limits himself 


ble correctly clas- 
nic and 107 
patients, for 


either ignores colors or 
to form-dominant color responses 
not manifest color 


(FC). he does 
ese two modes of color re- 


stress. TH 

are characteristic of certain 
the individual who is likelv to 
labile and to use colors 
freely or a person who either avoids 
color or integrates it into highly 
structured percepts. In both cases, the 
individual manifests a more or less 


sponse 
styles: 
be emotionally 
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stable style in accord with which he 
integrates his affective experiences. 
The person who receives signs of color 
stress, on the other hand, is one who 
manifests neither style. Hence, it may 
be that such a person lacks a stable 
style and has no consistent resources 
for integrating his affective experi- 
ences. This rationale rests on the а5- 
sumptions, as discussed by Shapiro 
(1960) , that handling of color on the 
Rorschach is related to style of inte- 
grating affective experience, and that 
failures in such integrative capacities 
are suggestive of schizophrenia. 
PROCEDURE. 

Psychiatric contacts subsequent to 
their Rorschach examination were in- 
vestigated for 165 patients previously 
described (Weiner, 1962) . This previ- 
ous population included 83 patients 
seen in an adult psychiatric clinic be- 
tween July, 1959, and June, 1961, and 
82 patients tested in the clinic and 
inpatient psychiatric services of a gen- 
eral hospital in the year 1958. Follow- 
up investigation of psychiatric contact 
and diagnostic status was made pos- 
sible by the establishment on January 
1, 1960, of a cumulative psychiatric 
case register for Monroe County? All 
but 2-397 of the county residents scen 
in the psychiatric inpatient units, out- 
patient facilities, and by psychiatrists 
in private practice are reported to the 

register, and these reports include 
diagnostic impressions which for per- 
sons continuing in outpatient therapy 
are collected at three to six-month in- 
tervals. The 165 previously studied 
patients were checked against the 
register in July, 1963; hence, the 


follow-up period ranges from two to 
five vcars. 


Follow-up diagnoses were available 
on 89, or 53%, of the patient group. 
As would be expected, patients orig- 
"Appreciation is expressed to Elmer A. Gard- 
ner, director of the register project, for his 
assistance in data collection for this study. 

The register project is Supported by the 
National Institute of Mental Health, Grant 


OM-381 (C2) and by the Milbank Memorial 
Fund, 
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inally diagnosed schizophrenic were 
more likely (72%) to have subsequent 
psychiatric contacts than those con- 
sidered nonschizophrenic, 43% of 
whom appeared in the follow-up. 
However, the follow-up sample con- 
sistently reflected the incidence of 
deviant tempo and color stress. in the 
original population: 52%, of those 
with and 56% of those without devi- 
ant tempo appeared in the follow-up, 
as did 57^; of those with and 49^, 
of those without color stress. 

The number of psychiatric contacts 
for these 89 patients in the two 10 
five-year period since the original 
testing ranged from one to cight, with 
a median of 2.3 subsequent contacts. 
Thirty-two of the patients were active 
in some psychiatric contact at the time 
of the follow-up. For 42 patients, 
follow-up diagnoses had been made at 
the University Medical Center where 
the original testing had been done: 
the other 47 patients had also been 
diagnosed in one or more settings in- 
dependent of the medical center, in- 
cluding private offices, Veterans Ad- 
ministration facilities, and the local 
State. and County Hospitals. Review 
of the follow-up diagnoses revealed 
changes in diagnosis for 14 patients. 
Seven patients originally diagnosed 
schizophrenic were subsequently con- 
sidered nonschizophrenic, and seven 
previously listed as having neuroses ог 
character disorders were later ad- 
judged schizophrenic. Of these 14 pa- 
tients with a change in diagnosis, five 
had had their subsequent contacts 
only at the University Medical Center. 
and nine had been scen elsewhere: 
x? analysis of these data revealed no 
relationship between change in diag- 
nosis and change in the locus of psy- 
chiatric contact. 


The sample as diagnosed at the 


time of the follow-up study included 
45 schizophrenic and 44 ‘nonschizo- 
phrenic patients. These 89 patients, 
on whom the data of this report are 
based, ranged in age from 15 to 62: 
with a mean age of 25.8 years, and ha 

given from nine to 72 responses t? 
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T алана, with a mean R of 

ences ded Were no significant differ- 

nonschizo dn the schizophrenic and 

Anean нБ 1 Мыс; groups in age or in 

iuge cdi i ol Rorschach re- 

Male imd al. The sample included 43 
and 46 female patients. 

- RESULTS 
н the numbers of 
ЧАЙ, ТЕПП ye iagnosed schizophrenic 

оета tizophrenic patients whose 
five e igs obtained two to 
Houten des ier contained indices ol 
tion ры a The degree of associa- 
schizophrenia i deviant tempo and 
001 level P is significant beyond the 
seen that Es confidence, It may be 
correctly bes deviant tempo var ible 
nosis for aep the follow-up diag- 
38 of ne of the schizophrenics and 

nonschizophrenics, for an 


Overall . 
erall accuracy of 799; 
) j” 


ба к. tl of Schizophrenic 

Pais Nonschizophrenic (NSC) 
atients Manifesting Deviant 
F'empo on the Rorschach 


Gro Deviant Tempo 
Se up Present Not present 
NSc 31 14 

11 33 


17,81, p<.001 


esd dh П lists the numbers of vari- 
inal aso patients whose orig- 
of colo e nach records were indicative 
tion b r stress. The degr е ol associa- 
Stress ipn schizophrenia and color 
of ene ш: beyond the 01 level 
Correc i. che The color stress variable 
Bhreni y classifies 25 of the schizo- 

ic and 32 of the nonschizo- 


Тара II-Numbers of Schizophrenic 
Sol and Nonschizophrenic (NSc) 
atients Manifesting Color Stress 
on the Rorschach 


Group i Color stress Е 

Sc Present Not present 
25 20 

12 32 
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phrenic patients, for an overall ac- 
curacy of 64%. 
An additional analysis was done to 


evaluate the combined diagnostic eth- 
of deviant tempo and color 


ciency 
stress. Table IH indicates the fre- 
quency with which members of the 


diagnostic groups manifested both or 
neither of the variables. The degree 
of association. between schizophrenia 
and this combined use of the variables 
is significant well beyond the .001 
confidence level. Furthermore, it can 
be seen that an approach which con- 
siders presence of both deviant tempo 
and color stress as diagnostic of schizo- 
phrenia, and the presence of neither 
as contraindicé tive of schizophrenia, 
correctly classifies 40, or 83%, of the 
48 patients receiving both signs or 
neither. 


TABLE I]I-Numbers of Schizophrenic 
(Sc) and Nonschizophrenic (NSc) 
Patients Manifesting Both Deviant 

Tempo and Color Stress or 
Neither Rorschach Variable 


Deviant tempo & 


Group Color stress Neither 
Sc 17 6 
M 2 23 


NSc 
24.10, p<.001 


Finally, an analysis was done to de- 
termine ‘the relative independence о 
the tempo and color variables. Nine- 
teen of the patients manifested both 
indices and 29 neither; 23 patients 
were found to have deviant tempo but 
not color stre 18 had the op- 

osite finding. The phi coefficient for 
these. data is .07, indicating a high 
degree ol independence of the two 


variables. 


ss, and 


DISCUSSION 

early indicate that likeli- 
liagnosed schizophrenic 
in the county where this study was 
done is associated with the presence 
of signs of deviant tempo and color 
stress in Rorschachs obtained two to 
five years prior to the diagnostic judg- 
ments. Furthermore, а combined use 


The data cl 
hood of being c 
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of the tempo and color variables, 
which occur quite independently, isa 
highly efficient diagnostic tool which 
correctly identified nearly nine of 
every 10 schizophrenics and almost 
four of every five nonschizophrenic 
patients who could be thus classified. 

Of particular importance in the 
evaluation of these findings is con- 
sideration of the sampling. There is 
no basis for asserting that the patients 
on whom the follow-up validation of 
these Rorschach indicators was con- 
ducted are representative either of 
schizophrenic ог nonschizophrenic 
groups, nor is a normal sample avail- 
able for comparison. Hence, generali- 
zations from these data are limited, 
However, these patients do represent 
total block samples within certain 
time periods of schizophrenic and non- 
schizophrenic patients referred for 
psychological testing in a psychiatric 
setting. Therefore, these patients are 
representative of diagnostic differen- 
tiations psychologists are called on to 
make in actual clinical practice and 
generalizations can justifiably be made 
within groups of patients referred for 
psychological testing. 

It can additionally be noted that 
since the samples are comprised of 
referred patients, the tempo and color 
variables are discriminating in difficult 
cases, cases where limited information 
or subtle nuances of illness raised a 
need for test evaluation. As the author 
has commented elsewhere (Weiner, 
1961), empirically derived Rorschach 
indicators have often come to grief 
because, having been extracted from 
comparisons between normals and 
blatantly disturbed persons for whom 
testing would be superfluous, they 
have subsequently been called upon 
to make diffierentiations among the 
diagnostic problem cases seen in ac- 
tual clinical practice. 

Finally, consideration may be given 
to the fact that the significant results 
in this follow-up study are not sur- 
prising in view of the large percentage 
of patients from whom diagnosis re- 
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mained unchanged in the follow-up 
period. Regardless of this lack of 
change, the requirement for a cri- 
terion based on follow-up diagnosis, 
as presented by Piotrowski, is satisfied 
by this study. On the other hand, 
question could be raised about pos- 
sible halo effects, namely, the degree 
to which the initial diagnosis exer- 
cised a contaminating influence on 
subsequent judgments. In this con- 
nection, it is significant that more 
than half of the patients were subse- 
quently diagnosed in settings inde- 
pendent of the medical center where 
they were initially tested. Also rele- 
vant are the data reported above 
which indicate that patients were no 
less likely to have their diagnoses al- 
tered in repeat contacts with the 
medical center than in evaluations 
elsewhere. Hence, not halo effects, but 
rather some stability within patient 
groups and uniformity of diagnostic 
style within the county facilities seem 
to be operative. This conclusion is 
consistent with the overall findings in 
the register study that the diagnostic 
Status of patients remains fairly con- 
stant over time, that change in diag- 
nosis appears independent of changes 
in the setting where the patient is 
seen, and that there is relatively little 
communication among the county fa- 
cilities concerning patient diagnos 
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Summary: One hundred. twenty-six three-member баіо Were Бу р d 
conjointly three TAT stories based on nine cards, which were score. y 7 NUN P 
sitem OF Story Sequence Analysis. There were 00 families with normal Suk » am 
with emotionally maladjusted, 16 with schizophrenic, and 16 with delinquen 


dren, Analysis of the results rev 
normal from abnormal famil 


tled that the Arnold score successfully differentiated 
but that the three abnormal groups did not differ 


from each other, The last set of TAT cards given was the most effective. 


In the past decade, there has been 
a shift in emphasis by behavioral 
scientists away from an exclusive in- 
terest in the symptoms and dynamics 
of the individual patient toward a 
greater concern with the patient as 
part of an ongoing social system. The 
increasing popularity of conjoint 
family therapy reinforces the view- 
point that many psychiatric syndromes 
represent "particular aspects of trans- 
actions more or less characteristic of 
pathologic family processes"  (Fer- 
reira, 1963, p. 84). This family- 
oriented approach to emotional path- 
ology has in turn stimulated various 
attempts to measure the interpersonal 
interactions among family members 
as a small-group phenomenon. These 
studies have examined family inter- 
action in terms of such factors as 
equality of participation (Haley, 
1964) ; patterns of conflict and domin- 


ance (Farina, 1960) ; patterns of re- 
jection (Ferreira, 1963) ; the process 
of decision making (Ferreira, 1963) ; 
the formation of coalitions (Haley, 
1962); and the content of the com- 
munications among family members 
(Caputo, 1968), The present study is 
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Special thanks are due to Jay Haley, Janet 
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an attempt to evaluate a final product 
of family problem solving, specifically, 
jointly produced TAT stories, by ай 
adaptation of the system of Sty) 
Sequence Analysis developed by Mag- 
da Arnold (1962) . 


MrrTHOD 
Subjects 

There were 126 three-member 
families (mother, father, and child) 
who participated in this study. 
children were at least 9% years old. 
and the families had been living t0- 
gether for more than two years. . 
family members were white, native- 
born Americans, literate, in gooc 
health, and not employed in the men- 
tal health professions, The families 
which met these criteria were then 
classified as normal, or as one of three 
types of abnormal families on the 
basis of an independent diagnosis ol 
the child being tested. Briefly defined, 
these four groups of families are: 

(а) Normal (Nor): The entire 
family was functioning adequatels 
with no known emotional problems. 
and with no members having evel 
been arrested for a serious offense 0! 
having had psychotherapy reconr 
mended for them in the past five 
years. (N—50) 

(b) Emotionally Maladjusted 
(Mal): The child tested was diag 
nosed as having emotional problem 
of sufficient severity to warrant a rec 
ommendation of psychotherapeut! 
treatment, but the child was neithe! 
schizophrenic nor delinquent. Th® 
group included children with ne" 
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rou "ud è 
ннн psychosomatic, and adjustment 
ion diagnoses. (N—14) 
©) Schiz е 
X ed. pingi (Sez) : The child 
oin w rie as such, but was func- 
РИЙ о ba enough outside of a hos- 
natio. MM. in the family sit- 
d sf 
Ae тп (Del): The child 
cut ps more than one clear- 
social mmi act of an aggressive, anti- 
The 1: ies bte 
kia A educational and occu- 
соге t vels were determined, ас- 
schoolfag У the number of years of 
State ae шр еге and the Revised 
eker ating Occupation (Warner, 
"These каре Eells, 1960) respectively: 
Our Ss eed variables describing 
square anal suns in Table l. Chi- 
‹ iHerencés ps revealed no significant 
these Vu deLWeen groups on апу ol 
ariables. 


› 
I rocedure 
Each f 
Zach fami 
three family was tested by one of 
assigned in random order 


ifica- 


Wit 
fae TU to diagnostic cla 
offices erie peal took place in private 
tal Resear ей rooms at the Меп- 
‘alifornia, ү шше їп Palo Alto, 
view, the d Following a brief inter- 
given a Los family members were 
questionnaire tO complete, 


bo 
th as indivi 4 
Which 4 individuals and as a family, 
was not a part of the present 
of the 


Study = 
mien the completion і 
With a se aire, E presented the family 
Dered 1 t of three TAT cards, num- 
Ders Wer 2 and 3. The family mem- 
and че» instructed to work together 
Which The up a story, hopefully 
would hey all agreed upon, 
link the three cards toget ner 
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in the order in which they were pre- 
sented, They were told that the story 
should describe what the characters 
were feeling and doing, what led up 
to the situation, and how it would 
turn ош. They were also told that the 
E would leave the room for five min- 
utes, and that on his return, one of 
the family members, whom they had 
s the spokesman, would tell 
E the story they had agreed upon. If 
no decision had been reached in five 
minutes, an extra minute wis allowed. 
This procedure was repeated twice 
more with а different set of cards and 
a different spokesman each time, The 
three sets of TAT cards used were: 
(A) ТСЕ, 5, 10; (В) 13B, 4, 3BM: 
(C) GGF, 3GF. 18СЕ. With the 
ily's full knowledge, the entire pro- 


fami 
cedure was tape recorded. 


chosen а 


Scoring 

The three fina 
family were transi 
and scored by the 
Sequence Analysis © 
nold (1962) - This methoc 


developed to evaluate, pr 
the storyteller’s motivational system. 
It calls for scoring the essential mean- 
ing or import of the sequential themes 
j protocol -cording to @ 


] TAT stories of each 
cribed from the tape 
method of Story 
leveloped by Ar 
] had been 
esumably, 


of his TAL T ) d ‹ 
set ol ateria. This scoring 


complex 
ions a value of +1 or ** 


by en- 
action, good in- 
result from C% 
haracters in the 

or —2 is 


ercom 
n reasonable 
nal relations 
jon among the с 


A score 0 
lly or personally un- 


ned to socia 
the hero seeks 


able themes, e.g. 


f Subjects 


TABLE | Characteristics o а 
М Mal Sez Tota 
Male Chi Nor Be га 
Fen; vildren” 28 s 
А PS Children? 16 А 
о Child Ww b 
ath опаа ШУ ив 
is RE ibas E : 
ath "T: Level 2 Mt 
42.5 40.0 415 
2n 3.1 


29 
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ies. 
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success simply to please others, good 
interpersonal relations are fated to 
end in disaster, etc. Story Sequence 
Analysis would appear to measure the 
degree to which а S's motivations, be- 
liefs, and habitual ways of viewing 
the world are congruent with good 
mental health. 


Arnold’s method of Story Sequence 
Analysis was adapted for our purpose 
of evaluating the family TATs. Our 
procedure differed [rom hers in sev- 
eral important respects: (1) our 
stories are the joint product of threc 
family members, and are not obtained 
from one individually tested $; (9 
our stories are orally presented to the 
E, not written by 5; (3) our three 
Stories are based on nine cards, in- 
stead of the ten stories, cach in re- 
Sponse to a separate card, suggested 
by Arnold. Therefore, the present 
study is not simply a replication of 
Arnold's system in a new setting, 


For our purposes, each family ТАТ 
story was scored from —9 to +2, and 
the тога] Story Sequence Analysis 
score for a family was the algebraic 
sum of the scores for its three TAT 
stories. For a sample of 39 stories, the 
correlation between the scores of two 
independent judges was 4.80, Con- 
sidering the Darrow range of scores 
actually used for each Story (+1, —1, 
and —2), this reliability coefficient 
Was considered Satisfactory, 


Hypothesis and Statistical Analysis 


would achieve 
("healthier") St 
SIS scores on 


higher 
ory Sequence Analy- 
all three TAT 


. Broups on the 
basis of prior research. The signifi- 
cance of the hypothesized differences 
between normals and abnormals was 
evaluated by analysis of variance and 
subsequent one-tailed t — tests. 


Preliminary analy 


f ses of variance in- 
dicated that the age of the child tested 
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was not a significant variable. Due to 
the unbalanced ratio of male to fe- 
male children in the Del group, two 
different statistical analyses were com- 
puted. For the first, the Del group 
Was omitted, and a two-way analysis 
of variance, with sex of the child as 
the organismic variable, was per 
formed for the Nor, Mal, and Sc 
families, using a computer program 
which allowed for disproportional 
Ns in the cells. For the second, а 
simple analysis of variance was com- 
puted for the families with male 
children in all four diagnostic groups. 


RESULTS 


The combined results for the ы 
analyses of variance are presented in 
Table IL and the appropriate / — 
test comparisons in Table III. In 
Table III, the males and females in 
each group were combined in ana- 
lying the data from the two-way 
analysis of variance, since no signifi 
cant effect due to the sex of the child 
had been found. 


As can be scen from Tables II and 
III, the data from the two-way analysis 
of variance showed differences signifi- 
cant at the .01 level to be present be- 
tween diagnostic groups, and the rele- 
vant Ё — tests indicated that the Mal 
and Scz groups achieved significantly 
More pathological Arnold scores than 
did the Nor control group. No sex 
differences ог interactions between 
Sex and diagnosis were found. The 
one-way analysis of variance also 
showed that the four groups of fami- 
lies (male children only) differed sig- 
nificantly from each other. The ¢ — 
tests indicate that both the Mal and 
Del groups scored significantly lower 
than the Nor families, but the differ- 
ence between the Nor and Scz families 
with male children was of only border- 
line significance, Additional two-tailed 
t — tests indicated no significant differ- 
ences between any of the abnorma 
groups. 

It was decided to examine also 
Whether each of the three TAT stories 
by itself differentiated these diagnostic 
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TABLE 11 
ABLE ll —An: s TA T 
ilyses of Variance Data for Total Story Sequence Analysis Score 


Child's Sex Sas 
Male N es a 
p 997 
N 230 
Female Ñ 15 
s 
N 
(а) 1wo-wa analysis of variance (Nor, Mal, Sci) 
F Diagnosis 2/104 p < 01 
F Sex 1/104 NS 
F Interaction 2/104 NS 
(0) One-way analysis of variance (all males) 
F Diagnosis 53 df = 3/84 p < 025 
Tase HI—Comparisons ol Normal and Abnormal 
d Groups for Data of Table 11 
ource А : 
(a) wesc Comparison Means 1 df p 
(Males phic Nor. vs. — A 3.65 104 00 
Plus females) Mal Бан 
Nor vs. 221 104 01 
(b) One-way Sez - 
(Males only) S vs. 2.89 M «002 
у Ма 
Nor \s. 135 84 « 10 
Sez 
Nor vs. 2.53 84 < 0 
Del 


a 
АП 
› Values ar : 
P Values are one-tailed 


Broups 

пеш When scored for Story 5е- 
results jante Since the previous 
able to the icated no elfects attribut- 
In each Exe of the child all [amilies 
One-way Gees ors combined, and a 
comparin „^ш of variance computed 
the first Es all four groups., Briefly, 
üte Асе | stories did not discrimin- 
third st Б the four groups, but the 
F—4 di n TAT set “C”, did 
ever, а, df= 3/122, | р<:01). How- 
three SETS puo family received the 
Order, jt ке TAT cards in the same 
Whether pane pene to determine 
tive Sake dis third set was more effec- 
teristics ps of the stimulus charac- 
given А its cards, or because it was 

ast in the series. 


i DISCUSSION 

that it clear from the above results 
Normal T possible to differentiate 
three-p аи abnormal groups © 
the a families on the basis © 
conjointh Sequence Analysis of their 
AGE the tly produced TAT stories. The 

hat this differentiation took place 


three stories and 


on the basis of only 
lified procedure 


using а greatly moc 
[rom that recommended. by Arnold 


speaks well for the validity both of 
the Arnold system and our criteria for 
dividing normal from abnormal fam- 
ilies. According to the theory under- 
lying the method of Story Sequence 
Analysis, when compared to normal 
families, families with abnormal chil- 
dren (emotionally maladjusted, schiz- 
ophrenic, or delinquent) are char- 
acterized by negative motivational pat- 
terns. Arnold considers these motiva- 
tional patterns а reflection of the 
storyteller's convictions about himself 


and his world which form a basis [or 


subsequent action. 

1 like to generalize these 
triadic family units, 
whose members have blended their 
viewpoints in the manufacture of 
these stories. Specifically, abnormal 
families produce stories which reveal 
negative attitudes toward achieve- 
ment, morality and responsibility, hu- 


We would 
conclusions to 
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man relationships, and. reactions to 
adversity. It would be ol considerable 
importance to determine the history 
of these negative motivations through 
future research. For example, do they 
characterize both parents before they 
are married, or do they develop with 
time? Are they equally true of all 
three family members tested individ- 
ually, or are they either an outgrowth 
of the shared interaction between 
members or perhaps the reflection ol 
one member's forcelul influence on 
the other two? In any case, our re- 
sults support previous reports ol the 
validity of the Arnold method (.Arn- 
old, 1962; Vassiliou, 1962). 


The other major finding, that the 
three abnormal groups did not differ 
from one another on the Story Se- 
quence Analysis score, is subject to 
several interpretations. The Arnold 
system may be insensitive to true dif. 
ferences among abnormal families; or 
the finer classification of abnormal 
families according to the current clin- 
ical diagnosis of their child may be in- 
appropriate either because the child's 
behavior is a poor basis for character- 
izing the entire family, or because the 
Psychiatric diagnoses themselves 
not relevant for family classific 
Another possibility, of course, is that 
all abnormal families have abnormal 
basic motivations, and th 
Which appear in surface | 
other tests 
ences in le; 
acting 
patterns, 


are 
ation. 


€ differences 
behavior and 
are merely reflecting differ- 
ined ways of reacting to, or 
out, these motivational 


Perhaps another reason for the lack 
of difference among our abnormal 
families has to do with the nature of 
our sample. Our families were pre- 
dominantly upper-middle and lower- 
middle class, cooperative, and testable, 
and therefore shared many common 
values and behaviors, Significant dif- 
ferences among abnormal families 
might have occurred, for example, if 
lower class delinquents Or regressed 
schizophrenics had been used, Ош re- 


sults, although not generalizable цо 
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different groups than the ants testel 
point to some essential similarities п 
the motivational systems of abnorma 
families with similar backgrounds, as 
well as essential differences between 
these families and normal families 
with the same socioeconomic back- 
grounds, 


There are many questions for [u- 
ture research raised by our results, in 
addition to the ones mentioned above, 
For example, the finding that TAI 
set C more ellectively differentiates 
our groups than either of the other 
two sets is worth further investigation 
to determine if this is a result of S 
specific cards used or their piwem 
at the end of the series. To answer 2 
general question whether the he 
tions measured by Arnold are NOT 
mental characteristics of the epee 
ual or are potentialities brought 
by interacting with family members, ! 
would be useful to test family mem- 
bers individually, as a family, and 8 
terspersed with other families, GER iS 
testing the parents conjointly ү : 
someone else's child. It would also i. 
useful to compare the efficacy of vam 
Standard diagnostic categories and f i 
Arnold scores of familie prognosi 
indices for therapy. This genera 
method would seem, therefore, to - 
а potentially fruitful research instru 
ment for understanding families. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


i rogress in Clin- 
Abt, L. & Riess, В. Progress ШИ 
ical Psychology, Volume VI, Grune 
and Stratton, New York, 1964. 


Progress has a most enticing sound, Pte 
ting the word in the title of a book Te- 
sembles including the word Electronic in a 
new company’s title before issuing stock. 
The lure of fantasied rewards is irresistible. 

In their latest collaboration, Lawrence Abt 
and Bernard Riess continue the editorship 
of Volume VI in the “Progress” series begun 
in 1952. Their purposes, stated at the begin- 
ning, are to collect papers of v: ing view- 
points which together make a contribution 
to the science of Clinical Psychology and in 
turn to the larger science of Psychology as a 
whole. The promise, held out by the title 
and by such a worthwhile editorial policy, is 
only occasionally fulfilled, 

Looking for “progre 
all too often settle for 
Secking an overview 
concepts, he must 
diligently to uncover 


the reader must 
mere proliferation. 
or some broadly unifying 
instead search rather 


and extract the many 
good ideas presented. The editors do not 


make it clear whether they wish the con- 
tributors to survey, chronolo; ally, the pub- 
lished literature (as in the Annual Review 
of Psychology series) or to elucidate on their 
current areas of investigation (as, perhaps, 
in the Psychoanalytic Study of the Child 
series). In attempting in various chapters to 
do one or the other, the reader is caught 
continuously off guard and becomes confused, 

The book's format is divid 
too familiar rubrics tradition 
Clinical Psychology: measurement, theory, re- 
search, and application. In addition, the 
latest volume expands its scope by containing 
a section on the development and applica- 
tion of Clinical Psychology abroad, Samples 
are obtained from Japan, Latin America, 
and the Arab Middle Fast, although again 
no effort is made to make any 


led into the all 
al to the field of 


systematic 
survey of the field abroad, Interestingly, the 
Rorschach is the primary psychodiagnostic 


instrument in Japan, and Japanese psycholo- 
gists. no less than their American counter- 
parts. are concerned with the thorny prob- 
lems of validity and reliability, 

Of most direct and 
the readers of this jou 
Measurement, in 
Albert Rabin 


immediate interest to 
tnal is the section on 
Which опе chapter, by 


and John Hu rlev, 


Surveys 


whats new in Projective Techniques, and 
the other, by Auke Tellegen, examines us 
cent developments regarding the MM A 
Rabin and Hurley set themselves the task 2 
reviewing both theoretical and ipa 
publications for the period 1960-1963 ae 
with developments of the more popular I ot 
jective methods as well as a brief surv д 
newly devised methods, Several factors ү. 
fully emerge. For one, American рунее, 
gists continue. to struggle with Ше ate 
conceptual and methodological prob! m 
they've struggled with for three de 
Cg, whether Rorschach determinants fed 
ant the hypotheses attributed to Ызы Я 
For another, the findings that continue s 
fascinate doctoral candidates and/or b 
clinicians questioning the validity of, say, 5 
Rorschach, are rarely paid attention 10 2) 
Rorschach. practitioners. 


What is а new, hopeful sign, is e 
emergence of more imaginative appronc ole 
to personality study stemming from Derim 
ity theories and using projective oou 
as the experimental medium. Rabin bear 
Hurley report three such attempts that ing 
further investigation: the genetic scor ы 
system based on Heinz Werner's percept и 
theory, the assessment of primary nere 
and control based on psychoanalytic Ше 
апа а scoring system based on Sup 
theory, Lawrence Frank is quoted as 1887 
gesting it might be well to abanden am 
theoretical models upon which press ew 
techniques have relied heavily, and bois 
upon recent work in cognitive theory, DA its 
netics, communication theory, and thc Tes 
on culture and personality studies. Tea s 
chapter, dealing with the old, reliable M yis 
also suggests that new ways (factor ana Dew 
actuarial tables, automated scoring, resi 
scales) continue to be found to bring ie 

understanding to the study of personality: 


m : voted 
It is in Part III, the section VENDU 
Research, where the title "Progress" 15 


e 
es a luat 
justified. "The editors have chosen to eva . 


е ing СОТ! 
developments їп the rapidly emerging ©. 
munity 


1 
mental health field as well as to Pad 
some systematic study to the burgeoning 


jme 
of psychotherapy research. In the. ютеп 
Leslie Wilkins succeeds admirably in pit 
ing some of the problems as well as the И 
falls when demonstration projects and © sd 


munity action-research are being p! 
and carried out, 


10 
st 


anne 


| 


Book Reviews 


Charle Я 
oh Ше peas ү amd Robert Carkhuff take 
all thee e : Dio job of making sense out of 
Delo aris vcl published currently аз 
lies. in cu research, Among the difficul- 
йй us p mung psychotherapy, they re- 
И н ыз iat psychotherapy is hardly a 
fruitless А ёйойепөп, Vherefore, it is as 
Would be hee if it is helpful or not, as it 
drug" therapy pose the question. of whether 
Tescarch b: p ds helpful, and then conduct 
in еа сито kinds of drugs 
patients ait juanüfies to different kinds of 
how psych ^ various complaints. Yet this is 
ducted, ыр теру research is often con- 
then focus cir point is very well made, They 
the Б] on the essential issue, involving 
psy chothera ер of those effective elements in 
havioral 0р that produce constructive be- 
Part IV personality changes. 
potpourri dus Жапо оп Application, is a 
of Clinical Rua problems facing the field 
addiction, | sychology. Aging, problems of 
future clini aining problems in preparing 
and the ap ‘7 ins, mental health education, 
industry PR оса of Clinical Psychology to 
such an aad a 1 included. The editors justify 
belief tid uiis of ingredients with the 
Portance to F epres nt fields of major im- 
ather, it ee lle : of Clinical Psychology. 
less concer: aves the reader with some dis- 
ät the mor ning the stew the profession is in 
ment. 
HERBERT GOLDENBERG 
Department of Psychology 
California State College ` 
at Los Angeles 


Е Я 

санга, Julio, Test de Rorschach: 
erae ‚у estado actual. Quito, 
SES dt Сава de la Cultura, 1964. Рр. 


r of Archivos de 
Disciplinas 
rs on the 


Dr. E 
chee long the Edito: 
Сопехаѕ ы, Neuro-psiquiatria у 
orschach аз published many papers i 
diagnostico р а decade ago his Psico- 
amplification. Rorschach, His new book is an 
text, ‘ation and updating of his earlier 
Он 
tthe agg a in the recent American litera- 
rather tha emphasizing theory and practice 
and Lati I rescarch) as well as in European 
Orscha x American approaches tO the 
ach, the author brings a broad per 


%рес 
tiv А M 
e to bear on his presentation of ad- 


Mini 
histrati А T f 
ation, scoring and interpretation. Two 


tha 

. аре Е 

1 oie = discuss mostly recent stands on pTO- 

ters on psychology and the Rorschach. Chap- 
administration and scoring summarize 
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the systems advocated by several experts, in- 
cluding Loosli-Usteri, Canivet, Salas "апа 
Silveira who are not well-known in the 0.5. 
Nine authors are compared in their scoring of 
locations and four in their mapping of the 
10 plates. Eight systems of scoring deter- 
minants are summarized in tables with a 


discussion of their rationales. 


Throughout the book the author's inten- 
clearly oriented toward. presenting the 
formulae, critical levels and balances 
suggestions provided by the 
butors to the field. Diagnos- 
cues ave documented ac- 


tion 
criter 
and interpretive 
best-known contri 
tic and interpretive 
cording to their exponents. 


For Spanish 
book provides 4 


Endara's 


speaking students, 
i rich overview of the theo- 
retical, administrative and interpretive as- 
yects of the Rorschach healthy recognition 
of the diversity of opinion € isting їп the 
field, Though there js one set of Rorschach 
there is obviously not а single Ror- 
it comes to des bing 
clients do with the 


plates, 
schach method when 
valuating what 


and C 
stimuli. 


An interesting caught this re- 


» attention. There js almost no attempt 
up nosological pictures for the Ror- 
Rather, the orientation is toward in- 
of dynamic and ego-function- 

! at with growing 


consister 
ssment rather than diag- 


nosis. On the interpretive side Endara sum- 
s a good deal of material and many 
jers might wish for a more 
nthesis than the author pro- 
Jevels of sophistication 


ler hope to span in a single volume? 


BERTRAM К. FORER 


8833 Sunset Blvd. 
Angeles, Calif, 90069 


“omission” 


viewer 
to set 
schach. 
terpretation 
ing, an approach 
preferences for as 


ma 
views, Some Т 
е 5 
w many 


comprehensiv 
vides. Yet ho 
can а reac 


Los 


Landis, Mettler, Fred A., 
(Eds.), Varieties of psychopathological 
experience, * үү. Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1964, 484 pp» $8.75. 

ch 4, 1962, Ca 
had place 


Carney, 


rney Landis died, but 
d the semi-final draft 
pt of this book in the hands 
but too soon to see it pub- 
e impetus of Laura 
Fred A. Mettler, 
1, to see that the 
present form. 


On Mar 
not before he hi 
the тапи$сг! 
shers 
s left to th 
idow, and to 
ted the materia 
final manuscript appears in its 

There have been many articles and a few 
books printed which contain autobiographical 
material of abnormal and psychopathological 


of 
of the publi 
lished. It Wa 
Landis, his W 
M.D., who edi 
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experience but never in the breadth and 
scope of this book, This, by itself, makes the 
book unique. But this would not be enough 
to provide sufficient merit for recomm nda- 
tion. It was the ability of Landis to search 
out, to organize in a form most suitable to 
his purpose, and to interpret the selection of 
excerpts by persons who were able to de- 
scribe their sufferings, their thoughts, their 
behavior during periods of disordered think- 


ing. 


Landis pointed out that for centuries we 
have been able to observe behavior and thus 
develop a fairly systematic organization. 
However, the “subjective experience that cach 
individual person undergoes during the 
episode of abnormality" has been difficult to 
understand because “the individual finds that 
he lacks the words and the phrases in his 
everyday vocabulary which scem neces: 


ry to 


communicate his experience to others", 
The author did not confine himself to 
psychotic episodes but also included the 


neure 


sis and the epileptic seizure, We find 
chapters devoted to the cause of mental de- 
rangement, disturbed perception, hallucina- 
tions, delusion, paranoia, scizures, and dis- 
orders of volition. Two other chapters which 
bear particular attention are devoted to the 
onset of psychopathological states and to 
what Landis called “Lucid Interv; 
Recovery”, 

1 
in hi 


+ Relapse; 


provided assistance to the the ipist 
chapter on Therapy and Therapists. 
He showed how patients react to therapy, 
whether or not they feel it is helpful, their 
resentments over the treatment in hospitals, 
and their complaints against society, He 
pointed out that his book is concerned with 
the patient's view of his condition — not the 
doctor's, Thus, we are afforded a different 
picture of the patient and his condition; 
something like being able to see for the first 
time the dark side of the moon, We know it 
is there but until now we have not been able 
to scc it. And yet, having seen it we recognize 
that it has been only a flecting view and 
still verv much from a distance. 


Each chapter concludes with a discussion 
which is more than a summary of the chap- 
ters material. Tt serves to give meaning, to 
lend interpretation, and often to evaluate 


Book Reviews 


that which the chapter contained, A study of 
the references will give an indication of how 
extensively Landis traveled in his research 
to develop the material in the book, Finally, 
и must be added that this is not a book that 
can be used merely as a text in Abnormal 
Psychology nor is it confined to use as а case 
book in conjunction wording with text, It 
gocs beyond both, yet lends itself to being à 
much needed supplement, As Landis in- 
dicated, he considered the manuscript more 
than just Readings in Subjective Psycho- 
pathology because while it provides a 
minimum of theory, the themes which run 
through the material lend themselves to 
textbook form of organization. 


At last we are able to do more than ob- 
serve psychopathological behavior; we now 
сап hear what the patient is saying, and 
understand little more clearly how he 
feels. In some way, the patient, too, is mak- 
ing his own interpretations, Landis wished 
to bridge the gap in communication he- 
tween the patient and the therapist which 
exists in mental disorder, "Thus, in citing 
verbatim. the words and phrases written by 
the patients. about their condition, thei! 
thoughts, and their. fec ags we are afforded 
the opportunity to study that which the 
patient wished to convey or to communicate 
Landis pointed out that there аге certain 
common qualities in the pathological states: 
namely a disturbance in thought proces an 
uncertain emotional feeling state, and some 
degree of apprehension about one's ability 10 


control voluntarily опе" thoughts ап 
emotions, 


Beyond the fact that this book, as neve" 
before, collects a. fa 


r greater number of re 
ports by patients about their psychopatho- 
logical states, there is the added factor that 
Landis showed us a great deal about the 
onset of psychopathological states, the course 
of mental derangement, and how, when. ane 
Why these episodes terminate. For this we 
owe Landis sincere gratitude. The book 
should add much to the knowledge of clint 
cians and students alike. 


TnviNG R. STONT 
State Mental Hygiene Clinic 
Rm. 4013, 1350 Front St. 
San Diego, Calif. 
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articipants: Seymour 
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Discussant: Gardner Murphy 
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t Prel- 
ylvan 


Singer, 


SYMPOSIUM 
The George Washington University School 
of Medicine will host a symposium on the 
causes and prevention of suicide, It 
1965 and will 
who have 


nature, 
will take place on October 14, 
be open to all professional. persons 
holarly concern with suicide. 
eon Yochelson, 


a clinical or scl 
Ihe program chairman is L 
M.D., Department of Psychii 
Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 


ry, 901 23rd 


WORKSHOP 


First, Annual Workshop in Psycho- 
Evaluation will be held at Occi- 
1 College, 1600 Campus Road, Los An- 
fornia, from September 9th through 


geles, Cali 
the Huth, 1965. 

The emphasis of t 
rected towards the uti 
cal battery as il treatment g 
(исе days will cover basic rationale, evalua- 
and communication by report, The 

half will consist of presenting pä- 
tients’ of practicing therapists, lowing 
them, as well as the participants and faculty, 
to critique the meaningfulness of the lind- 


ings. 

rhe faculty 
ian, Ph.D.. Walter Klopter, 
\. Weiss, Ph.D.. and 1 Jay 
the six-day workshop is S90, 
formation write to. Bertram 
5 South Parkview. Los 


he workshop will be di- 
lity of the psychologi- 
uide. The first 


tion, 
second 


includes. Harold A, Goolish- 
Ph.D., Bertram 
Dunn, M.D. 


The fee for 
por further it 
\. Weiss, Ph. р.. 71 
Angeles. California 90057. 
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Editorial 


It is just one issue more than ten 
years ago that the last occasion arose 
to announce (?) a notable change in 
the personnel of the editorial staff of 
the Journal. With this editorial in 
the March issue in 1955, the present 
Executive Editor, Dr. Bertram R. 
Forer, took over the Journal from 
his predecessor, Dr. Mortimer Meyer. 
He took it over in good shape, and, 
therefore, it will mean a lot that every- 
thing I said ten years ago about Morti- 
mer Meyer can now literally be re- 
peated about Bertram Forer, with the 
one significant change — that he cov- 
ered about twice as long a period of 
fruitful service. 

The Journal has continued to climb 
to a circulation of more than 2,400 
subscribers, distributed even more 
solidly over all five continents, and 
its growing scientific prestige begins 
to outline the field of “projective 
techniques and personality assess. 
ment" more clearly than any other 
professional journal in any language. 

The many personal friendships Bert 
Forer developed over this ten-year 
period and his warmth and lovalty 
would seem to make him indispensible 
if he had not begun, two years ago, 
to prepare for this moment by smooth. 
ing out the administrative functions 
of the Journal staff (with the loyal 
help of the As: istant Executive Editor, 
Jeanne ‚М. Reitzell, and the staff of 
the Society headquarters, which also 
transferred to southern California last 
year). Finally, by selecting and pre- 
paring his own Successor, which uni. 
fies (without my influence, but cer- 


tainly to my great satisfaction) the 
family names of the Editor and Execu- 
tive Editor. 


There are two other events, sad 
ones, which should be mentioned. On 
April 27, 1965, one of our colleagues, 
who, incidentally, was one of the first 
American colleagues to take up the 
torch for projective techniques, Dr. 
Michael B. Dunn, was stricken by a 
heart attack while he was attending 
one of his patients. He was equally 
liked by his psychoanalytic colleagues 
as he was by his friends in the projec- 
tive field, and he will remain one of 
the unforgettable personalities for 
everybody who came in contact with 
him. 


We have to go further afield, geo- 
graphically and historically, tọ cover 
the second event. Dr. Med. Walter 
Morgenthaler, one of the few surviv- 
ing personal friends of Hermann 
Rorschach, who edited the Psycho- 
diagnostic for him, died on April 1, 
1965, in Bern, Switzerland. Shortly be- 
[ore his death, Dr, К. W. Bash edited 
for the Verlag Hans Huber, Bern, 
Gesammelte Aufsätze, by Hermann 
Rorschach, in which Morgenthaler 
describes in detail the period of ше 
close cooperation. Mrs, Klopfer and 
spent unforgettable hours with him 
during the Psychotherapy Congress 1n 
Zürich in 1954, We will certainly con- 
tribute more to his memory in one 9 
the future issues. 
BRUNO Krorrrg 
sor of Psychology (Ret) 
ity of California 
Los Angeles 
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President’s Column 


My main purpose in writing this 
column is to inform the membership 
Concerning à number of issues which 
were discussed by the Board of Trus- 
tees at its mid-year meeting, March 13, 
1965, in New York City. Some of these 
Issues involve immediate decisions 
about the day-by-day operation of the 
Society; others deal with long-range 
Projections concerning the future of 
our organization. 

The overwhelming majority of re- 
spondents to the referendum, concern- 
Ing the change of name of the Society, 
have ratified the new designation — 
The Society for Projective Techniques 
and Personality Assessment. Thus, the 
new name will correspond to the name 
of the Journal, which was changed 
Several years ago, and will reflect the 
broadened scope of our goals and 
Interests, 

The last decade has involved great 
emphasis upon psychotherapy, as a 
Major professional activity, and a cor- 
responding de-emphasis of personality 
assessment and diagnosis. The ameli- 
Oration of neglect of diagnosis, and 
the undertaking of therapeutic en- 
deavors without personality assess- 
ment, requires a unified effort on the 
Part of all persons concerned with the 
diagnostic function, be it primarily 
projective or non-projective in nature. 

he Society’s concern is with person- 
ality evaluation by means of a wide 
variety of methods, representing the 
entire spectrum, and different levels 
of awareness. It is our hope that all 
persons who are engaged in clinical 
practice and research with assessment 
methods, and, especially those who 


teach them will become affiliated with 
the Society and strengthen the prac- 
tice and training in psycho-diagnosis. 

In view of the threatening divisive- 
ness in the American Psychological 
Association and in order to facilitate 
the annual programming of the So- 
ciety, an important question was 
raised at the Board’s meeting: “Should 
the Society become a division of the 
American Psychological Association?” 
Despite many advantages that may ac- 
crue from such a move there are prob- 
lems, especially relating to loss of 
autonomy, that must be seriously con- 
sidered. The Board empowered your 
President to explore this possibility 
with the leadership of the APA. We 
would like to anticipate fully the 
consequences of such a step, and dis- 
cuss it more thoroughly once the rele- 
vant information has been collected. 
I should like to take this opportunity 
to invite the membership to enter this 
dialogue and communicate directly 
with me or write "letters to the edi- 
tor" of the Journal. 

The Society's Annual Program, in 
conjunction with several APA divi- 
sions, promises to be an interesting 
one. Several symposia on vital issues 
and ongoing research have been sched- 


uled. 

In addition to the scientific pro- 
gram, the annual luncheon, and busi- 
ness meeting, there will be an award 
presentation to an outstanding person 
in the field of projective techniques. 
The award will be made at the busi- 
ness meeting. I hope you will be there. 


A. I. RABIN 
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5 som i i "s * tester’s practice 
Summary: Attention is called to some half-hidden influences on the teste I 
Su am. s 
which arise from the social, profe. 


na i vhich he 
1, and interpersonal contexts in ety 
c i irections in which to look 
works, The ubiquitousness of these influ ences and fruitful directions in w hich e 
i ; + ын Ae В 
for them are indicated. The sources of such influences include: Those stemming 


extraordinary use of tests; from s 


self-conscious consideration of 


i Я ] 'ss of 
pecial aspects of the patient: from the process 
communicating test findings and the setting: 


stemming from personal professional motives, 


s in which this takes place; and dee 
R wis Ч ë 
Psychologists are encouraged to includ 


these kinds of half-hidden influences among the 


technical and intrapsychic influences with which they work, 


Even among mature professional 
workers a body of information exists 
which everybody knows but avoids 
talking about publicly. As people 
leave a group meeting, for example, 
they often talk in hushed and familiar 
tones about what “really was going 
on,” alluding to facts which lie some- 
where between hidden and public. 
The “official” sources of error in diag- 
nostic psychological testing have long 

cen recognized as having to do with 
administration, scoring, and interpret- 
ing. For à long time "unofficial," but 
known, were the tester’s internal pro- 
pensities, Roy Schafer (1954) called 
attention to the influences on the test- 
ing relationship of voyeuristic, oracu- 
lar, autocra tic, and saintly attitudes 
of the tester as one aspect of the gen- 
eral problem of countertransference, 
Such factors have since seemed more 
explicit апа thus teachable. Atten- 
tion is called herein to some other 
potential influences оп the tester 
which, though they interact with his 
intrapsychic trends, arise from the so- 
cial, professional, and interpersonal 
contexts in which he works. It is 
hoped that calling attention to these 
influences will help minimize their 
dangers and Maximize their construc- 
tive possibilities, Though written with 
reference to Psychological testing, and 
of some problems unique to it, many 
of these issues are similarly applicable 
to all clinica] interaction, 


5 STEMMING FROM 
EXTRAORDINARY USE or TESTS 


Ordinarily the clinical psychologist 
tests with the belief that his findings 
will aid the patient. Certain шип 
require departure from this аб 
tomed model, and thus pose nov 
problems. 


The tester is in a difficult рон 
when he is asked to predict Ар е 
overt behavior, for example, SS 
or homicide. For behavior Vrae 
not only on intrapsychic npe oe 
which the tester may know, but 9 oi 
Upon events and opportunities EE 
ternal to the patient which neit ily 
the tester nor anyone else can т) 
predict. Also, while impulses and h 
fenses are readily identifiable throug” 
tests, their quantitative relations ш 
relative strengths are complex hen 
variable matters, Yet, especially W ng 
the behaviors are likely to stir Re 
emotions and gain pubs ET 
tester often feels 4 requirement that 
the referrer, explicit or implicit, tel 
the tester should be able to Hi uae 
whether a particular event will he 
pen. -— 

Under this pressure some pe m 
Excessively conscientious, giving Othe 
tests, hedging, being indecisive. de- 
ers sharply limit themselves on 
scribing the patient, even to the g eo 
of talking exclusively the do 8 bet- 
tests and personality theory, ea the 
ter DOL to commit themselves i 


ao 


ES 
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language of practical action and pre- 
diction. The likelihood of danger to 
the patient or society may be exag- 
Serated in order to minimize the risk 
of “being wrong." Less experienced 
Lesters, especially, may be influenced 
by cultural stereotypes of hospitals 
and mental patients and may thus 
feel fear and guilt in describing the 
Patient in such a way as to contribute 
to his hospitalization. Or, on the oth- 
cr hand, they may be intrigued by 
the sense of power implicit in having 
а hand in such a major, or dramatic, 
decision, d 


Ге lester may be asked to examine 
* patient on the initiative of someone 
Other than the patient, sometimes 
even against the patient's will. A com- 
pany may want "proof" that ап em- 
ployee is unfit to pilot a plane. A re- 
ligious group may desire help in se- 
lecting Ministers or missionaries. In 
such situations the tester may be 
Саца in a web of divided loyalties 
and prejudices for or against industry, 
labor, the rights of the individual as 
#gainst the community, etc. He may 
slough off such duties as beneath his 
Professional dignity, or conversely he 
may relish opportunities to partici- 
bate in decisions of a kind ordinarily 
NOL open to him. In his contacts with 
te "patient" he may be made unsure 
ol himself by the ambiguity of the 
Situation, part consultant, part detec- 
tive, part informer, part savior. 


When a patient is examined in re- 
“Поп to a legal question, testers may 
find themselves thinking as lawyers or 
Judges rather than as clinicians, en- 
Joying this style of thinking and de- 
serting their impartial clinical atti- 
tude, They may be anxious about the 
Possibility of presenting findings in 
court. Common ways of coping wail 
such anxieties are overspecification o 
test data and too great an effort to 
limit one’s inferences to those based 
Оп evidence that would seem plaus- 
ible to laymen. 


_ Some situations create strong suspi- 
cions that the patient may attempt to 


"put one over." This is especially true 
when a disability determination or 
question of compensation is involved. 
In these instances, the psychologist 
may feel pressured to become a pri- 
vate eye. The referrer or the psycholo- 
gist may see the task as finding out 
"the truth," implying tests are a kind 
of infallible X-ray. In one case conflict- 
ing stories between a husband and 
wife resulted in referral for examina- 
tion of the wife. The psychologist felt 
a strong expectation that he be able 
to tell whether she was lying, with the 
result that he felt uncomfortably aca- 
demic and impotent in merely describ- 
ing the psychological situation of the 
patient which might explain her ver- 
sion. 


STEMMING FROM SPECIAL 
:С15 OF THE PATIENT 


While the psychologist may try to 
do a conscientious job with each pa- 
tient, he is human and thus inclined 
to be more “on his toes” with some. 
For example, like most of us, he prob- 
ably is fascinated with famous people. 
Especially if he fantasies the possibil- 
ity of being in the spotlight along 
with the patient, he is likely to invest 
himself heavily in the case. At each 
choice point, whether to add a test to 
the battery, make another inquiry, 
take another note, put aside further 
time for reflection and dictation, he 
makes the more demanding choice, 
even should it be excessive. Similar 
overinvestment may arise when the 
patient has an occupational interest 
which is particularly intriguing = 
artist, athlete, politician. Patients also 
tend to be specially fascinating when 
they have done something sensational, 
provocative, or repellent—murderers, 
child molesters, rapists, necrophiliacs, 
All these call forth reactions which 
may be helpful in insuring that the 
clinician employ his skills with spe- 
cial determination to extract and 
analyze his data to the utmost of his 
ability. Occasionally, however, such 
i cases dictate “special” 


sensational 
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ways of working which can be detri- 
mental. 

When patients are “creative,” col- 
leagues in the mental health profes- 
sions, or from different cultures, some 
testers tend to dispense with their 
knowledge of human behavior, to 
throw out the rule book and use new 
standards. Responses which in the or- 
dinary run of patients would indicate 
disorganization are readily explained 
away" as artistic license, psychiatric 
sophistication, or cultural difference. 
While one should not overlook the 
effects of cultural or professional in- 


fluences, one can easily overestimate 
them. 


INFLUENCES STEMMING FROM THE 
Process ОЕ COMMUNICATING 
Test FINDINGS 

Groups and Atmospheres 

Working with any group such as a 
psychiatric team plunges one into the 
dynamics of the group which are usu- 
ally extraneous to the work at hand. 
Members may, for example, take po- 
sitions in regard to a particular pa- 
tient or issue more in response to 
intra-group tensions than to clinical 
judgment. Groups vary in formality, 
cohesiveness, purpose, and values. А] 
of these variables will affect the work 
of the tester. For example, when there 
is an atmosphere of formality (рег- 
haps contributed to by increased size 
of the group, presence of visitors, or 
connotative titles such as "grand 
staff"), there is increased tension in 
the situation. Such tension can bring 
out the best in testers who are other- 
wise inclined to lag in their efforts 
but can harm the work of those who 
fumble or become inhibited in re- 
sponse to anxiety. Usually, the more 
the tension, the less the reflectiveness, 


and the less the reflectiveness, the 
more the dogmatism. 


At clinical conferences the felt de- 
mands of clinical practice sometimes 
clash with teaching objectives, or a re- 
flective approach in general. Stereo- 
typed thought and action, with dis- 
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cussion and decision dictated only by 
the narrowest aspects of siminal es 
quirements, proceeds on a gis 
model of a relatively standard body 
of knowledge applied in a анс 
objective fashion to a relatively stand- 
ard kind of disease. This can result, 
for example, in a psychologist being 
called upon to assess "the patient 5 
motivation” as if this were an entity 
which could be assigned a quantity. 
Overlooked would be the kind н 
question all examiners ought to asl : 
Under what conditions a patient can 
be enlisted for what kind of work, А 
tester unaware of pressures on e 
colleagues toward action, and шет 
consequent deemphasis of ше, а “4 
Stract and systematic, may find ир 
self and his work increasingly isolate¢ 
from their interests and purposes, ОГ 
reduced to frustration as his enthusi- 
asm for the intellectual quest is com- 
pletely brushed aside. 


Referrals and Consultants , 
Whenever he examines a patient 
and prepares to present his finding, 
the tester has in mind an image, AE 
many images, of the potential aa 
ents of his report—whether these ti- 
Specific individuals, groups, or pd 
tutions. The relationship of the bis 
aminer to these inner images of b 
listeners will, of course, be colored, y 
the tester’s own styles of relating vede 
self to authorities, subordinates, pee! И 
friends, enemies. These images, «n 
pounded of the tester's inner tenc xm 
cies and objective, external fact, pe 
lead to or influence a kind of A. 
plicit dialectic in the examinat. 
For example, anticipating that ot Той 
will be strongly holding ап Өр et 
with which he disagrees, the ane 
may feel that extra force is gra 
to pull back the pendulum. His the 
plicit expectation may be that che 
synthesis between his thesis n rth- 
strongly stated antithesis will be fo his 
coming in the conference or pede 
report is read and digested. It the ma 
er is competitively inclined, he tests 
exaggerate those aspects of the 
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which seem to run counter to the 
Opinions of others, trying to “one-up” 
them. Or, conversely, a strongly held 
thesis may put off a timid tester from 
analyzing his tests objectively enough 
to allow contrary formulations to 
emerge. 


An adolescent girl with a long his- 
tory of sexual experience, including 
dei. birth to an illegitimate child, 

as examined. Her apparent over- 
emphasis on physical attractiveness 
Due fashionable grooming furthered 
His Surface impression of narcissistic 
character disorder. The tests seemed 
to indicate, however, latent possibili- 
um lor reflectiveness, _control, con- 
*clentiousness, and aspirations to be 
a ^ wellorganized and appropriately 
conventional young woman, The test- 
er inwardly anticipated the accusa- 
[e of "countertransference," and 

4С to struggle free from toning down 

15 optimism or, through counter-re- 
m exaggerating the patient's as- 


i B certain extent the interests, 
m 5, and personality of the refer- 

8 person or of the consultant can 
Operate as one pole in the tester's 
Inner dialectic. A consultant who 
Scems particularly interested in dy- 
namic-genetic data, as contrasted with 
assessment of ego functioning, may 
Sometimes elicit a reaction from the 
€xaminer which results in an attempt 
0 Overcompensate for the consult- 
ant’s bias, Should a consultant on the 
other hand emphasize diagnostic cate- 
Bories, ego functioning, etc., the tester 
Dy try, perhaps unwittingly, to 
counterbalance this by delineating the 
Phenomenological and dynamic as- 
Pects of the case. These dialectical 
Considerations can round out the pic 
ture of a patient or, if the struggle 
€tween thesis and antithesis occurs 
Without the tester's awareness, can 
result in overemphasis of one area at 
the expense of another. Where a con- 
Sultant seems so able and balanced in 
115 approach, so cognizant of all the 
relevant data that the psychologist 
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feels there is little for him to say, he 
may be encouraged toward even great- 
er refinement. But he may also exag- 
gerate any novel inference out of a 
somewhat desperate feeling that he 
must have something new or differ- 
ent to say. 

Although psychologists can adopt 
their own examination objectives, the 
nature of the referral received by the 
psychologist has a tendency to set the 
direction of a particular examination. 
A referral for testing which conveys 
the impression that “everyone is test- 
ed here so let's go ahead and get it 
done” tends to create a drearily rou- 
tine set for the task. A referral, though 
it be for routine testing, which 
sketches the present clinical under- 
standing of the case and orients the 
tester toward what it might be useful 
to look for is likely to engender a 
spirit of inquiry. 

If the referring physician or con- 
sultant or tester, himself, has a par- 
ticular interest, the tester may be in- 
clined to focus on this aspect of the 
patient, possibly misplacing his em- 
phasis. Or, he may be cowed bya feel- 
ing that his understanding must in- 
evitably be inferior to that of the ex- 
pert. 

Institutional Standards 
and Procedures 

The point in the total examination 
at which testing occurs can be an im- 
portant determinant of how it is done 
and presented. If the testing takes 
lace when little is known of the pa- 
tient, there is a push toward indis- 
criminate collection of information, 
using the tests to formulate clinically 
relevant questions as well as answers: 
e "Should the team try to moti- 
vate the patient toward psychother- 
apy?" "Should the team be thinking 
of hospitalization, and preparing the 
patient and family for this?" Such 
crucial organizing information is most 
eagerly sought early, at a time when 
the psychologist knows least about 
the patient, and his conclusions are 
most tentative. In his attempt to cope 
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with this disparity between supply 
and demand of information, he may 
offer his hypotheses, indicating the 
kind of evidence and tentative de- 
gree of confidence in his conclusion. 
Or, if he feels confident enough, he 
may help to chart the remainder of 
the examination by coming to early, 
perhaps even heretofore unconsid- 
ered, conclusions, for example, brain- 
damage, surprisingly high or low in- 
telligence, imminence of psychosis. 
This kind of situation, however, places 
a strain on the professional modesty 
of the psychologist and may elicit 
either unduly timid or unduly brash 
statements. By contrast, if the testing 
takes place when much is already 
known about the patient, the psy- 
chologist may find himself straining 
to make a novel contribution, and 
ignoring the importance of confirma- 
tory and enriching data. 


The amount and kind of informa- 
tion the tester gathers ought to be re- 
lated to the practices of the setting 
where he works. If the only possibili- 
ties are custodial care or electric shock, 
a refined assessment of ego function- 
ing and genetic-dynamic formulations 
may be more ironic than helpful. Con- 
trast that situation, however, with an 
institution where a range of psycho- 
therapies are available, where it is 
considered that complete psychologi- 
cal analysis is an indispensable part 
of the examination and record, where 
decisions about the patient will oc- 
cur at various points in his treatment 
and where test findings may be re- 
evaluated for the light they can shed 
on the current situation. Under these 
circumstances it may be that there is 
no such thing as surplus data. If 
through pride and conscientiousness, 
backed by adequate facilities, an in- 
stitution sets itself the ambition of 
never being wrong, then the tester is 
required to set high the amount of 
information he gathers before “decid- 
ing." If the local attitude is more 
easy going, or if facilities or staff are 
inadequate, psychologists can be ex- 
pected to make do with little infor- 


mation, reaching conclusions 
in another setting would b 
ered premature. 
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ind with all eyes turned toward him 
or his "presentation," the require- 
nent is, or seems to be, that a round- 
ed amd complete picture of the pa- 
tient be presented. The premium 
scems to be put on quantity and neat 
fitting together of data. By contrast a 
group comfortably used ‘to one an- 
other may talk informally, each par- 
ticipating as he feels he has some- 
thing to offer to the particular issue 
| being discussed at the moment. Per- 
| sonal pressure is minimized, and while 
| the tester relinquishes the opportunity 
to spell out the whole psychological 
| picture himself, he is enabled to func- 
tion more as a consultant, addressing 
„himself to relevant questions as he 
“has anticipated and tested for them. 

Several kinds of situations implicit- 
ly set up competition between the 
jsychologist and someone else. When 
previous tests are available, there are 
the makings of competition between 
the other t7 and oneself. Especial- 
ly if treatment has not gone well there 
nay be a tendency to assume the pre- 


ious tester wrong, with consequent 
/underestimation of one's data which 
ous point 


are consonant with the previ 
of view and overestimation of data 
supporting à new formulation. In 
cases where a question of somatic 
ymptoms is present the tester may 
tind - himself caught up in competi- 
with the examining physician, 
be tempted to out-physician 
the physician, speculating baldly on 
casual connections between dynamic 
trends and symptoms, so easy tO do 
when it is difficult to check such spec- 
ulations. 
what is to be done 
findings after the 
its own distinctive 
ties for influencing his work? When 
the patient is to be treated at the ex- 
amining institution, one’s own col- 
eagues will be in a position to check 
sn his accuracy. The tester may react 
io such а situation with increased ef- 
perhaps more than 


| 


tion 


with the test- 
presen tation 


er's t 
possibili- 


carries 


fort and care, 
necessary. Or he may become ultra- 
cautious, hedging his comments irre- 
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spective of the convincingness of his 
evidence, perhaps rationalizing his be- 
ing. non-committal as a properly sci- 
entific attitude. When findings are 
sent elsewhere, the single document 
which he is preparing may represent, 
in the tester's mind, a definitive meas- 
ure of what he can do. The reputation 
of the institution to which the report 
is sent and the people the tester may 
fantasy will read it may elicit urges 
to be educative, to demonstrate su- 
periority, or to present himself as if 
applying for a job. 

The status accorded psychologists 
in a given setting and the professional 
attitudes of colleagues may directly 
influence the quality of his work. If 
testing is considered a second-class 
function, used to earn bread and but- 
ter, or as an entering wedge into the 
practice of psychotherapy, impetus to 
do the job well and to present it ef- 
fectively may be inhibited. One re- 
action may be a compensatory arro- 
gance, pedantry, and unwarranted in- 

i the professional responsi- 


vasion of 
bilities of others. ‘A reaction of sub- 
ab- 


missiveness carries the danger of 
dication of the creative and novel pos- 
sibilities of testing. In a sense all we 
have said here can be seen in relation 
to the psychologist's sense of who he 
is, what he does, and how he may be 
useful. It is not a matter either of 
subserviently “knowing one’s place” 
(a construction which some psycholo- 
gists tend to put on any discussion of 
the tester's role) , or imposing an im- 
age through “political” maneuvering 
or exhortation. Rather, psychologists 
might profit from sharpening their 
eyes to the covert and overt expecta- 


tions of others in order to deploy their 
skills most effectively. 
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A Re-evaluation of Copied and Recalled Bender-Gestalt Reproductions 


RENATE GERBOTH ARMSTRONG 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Northport, N, Y: 


was found to be an independ 
diagnostic groups, Performan 
particularly on the recall phase. 


ce on the various designs fell into a definite pattern, 


The present study is a comparison ences between organics, schizophren- 
of the copying and recall perform- ics, neurotics, and normals (Tolor, 


ances of the Bender- Gestalt of five 1956, 1958, Reznikoff & Olin, 1957, 
diagnostic groups. It is in part a rep- Olin & Reznikoff, 1957, 1958, Stewart, 
lication as well as a continuation of 1957, Gobetz, 1953). Several scoring 
à previous study (Armstrong, 1963) ; Systems have been developed to quan- 
however, this time the Pascal and tify recall performances (Gobetz, 1953, 
Suttell (1951) Scoring system was em- Tolor, 1956, Stewart & Cunningham, 
ployed for all test Protocols. Again 1958 Olin & Reznikoff, 1957); how- 
the time spent in copying each design ever, none of these have been really 
was taken into consideration, now in Satisfactory in this writer's opinion. 
order to compare it with the quality Studies investigating the relationship 
of copied and recalled designs. Fur- between intelligence and Bender recall 
ther, by obtaining such other data as have shown fairly consistent correla- 
age, education, WAIS IQ scores, and tions (Tolor, 1956 Aronson, 1957). 
diagnosis, additional relationships No significant relationships, however, 
could be investigated, Finally since it have been established between Bender 
had become apparent that formerly recall performance and time spent in 
used scoring Systems of recal] produc- Copying or recalling the designs (Olin 
tions were found wanting, a revised & Reznikoff, 1958, Armstrong, 1963) - 
system was developed. Since practically all recall studies have 
A survey of the literature reveals found a significant difference in re 
that during recent years the Bender. membering designs 3 and 4, a ро 
Gestalt recall has been the object of sible bowed serial learning effect oe 
Various investigations, The recall pat- $peculated and investigated by Good- 
terns of a variety of clinical groups Stein, et al., (1955) and by Armstrong 
have been compared, finding both (1963), but in born Studies. M e 
quantitative and qualitative differ. concluded that difficulty of desig! 


Te m iie Gui н | rather than seria] position of ре 
nestor Du аг New York Hospital, West- entation a infreque 
chester Division, White Plains, N. Y. The ton account for the in q 


author expresses her thanks to Mrs. Evelyn recall of these EWG designs. : led 
Fraker, Research Assistant, for her statistical The current experiment inclut 


help. 80 subjects all recently hospitalized at 
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1 
пе ie E Hospital, Westchester 
referred for pies Hn consecutively 
As part of P ben: testing. 
patient was gi S е1 ae eadh 
bor the pi aea the Bender-Gestalt, 
recall phas руше, and the immediate 
each desi es; 3 A time spent copying 
total ze E was recorded, as was the 
ü Шс „ре The copied designs 
ыи! ee 8) were scored by the 
Yes i ane Suttell method, while a 
ЕНЕР: ола system was used for 
wells e recalled. productions, as 
ЖОП is design A, which [or some rea- 
Semel con included in the Pascal and 
Kanon ki e The data obtained were 
such Mss compared, also utilizing 
aia x c itional Е information as age, 
of UE M AIS scores, and diagnosis 
in s h subject. The information deal- 
ng with this aspect of the sample is 
&iven in Table I. 
Nes of the 80 Ss could be classified 
2y means of test data, interview, and 
пы into one of the following 
diagnostic categories: organic, schiz- 
ophrenic, depressive, neurotic, and 
character disorder. A few dubious 
cases had to be eliminated. Most of 
the resultant five groups were fairly 
evenly divided as to sex, and the total 
Sample was almost exactly divided, 
Le. 39 men and 41 women. However, 
age-wise the five groups varied signifi- 
cantly (analysis of variance F ratio 
10.46, p= :01), the organic and the 
depressive patients being older than 
the other three groups. Even though 
according to Tolor and Schulberg's 
(1963) review of various studies no 
Significant relationships between Ben- 
der-Gestalt performance and age had 
een established, to rule out any ро 
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by using an analysis of covariance, 
thereby holding the age factor con- 
stant. n € intellectual func- 
tioning of the diagnostic gro 
measured by the WAIS Full Scale, 
was significantly different (analysis of 
variance F ratio 6.40, p = .001), yet 
one can still assume that the lowered 
intellectual performance of the or- 
ganic patients (t significant at the .001 
level, Table IV) can be ascribed to the 
same process as that lowering their 
performance on the two phases of 
the Bender. According to Tolor 
and Schulberg (1963, p. 169) “ego 
impairment will similarly affect both 
intellectual functioning and visual- 
motor coordination, leading to sub- 
stantial relationships between the 
two variables.” The lowering of 
intellectual functioning seems even 
more related to the recall (r —.48) 
than to the copying phase (r —.98) 
for the total sample. The total N had 
an average educational background of 
1.35 years of college; the difference of 
about two and a half years of educa- 
tion between the means of the five 
subgroups did not significantly differ- 
entiate these diagnostic groups (anal- 
ysis of variance F ratio 0.85). These 
findings led to the conclusion that 
the five subgroups Were originally of 
equal intellectual capacity, and there- 
fore intelligence was not held con- 
stant when doing the statistical com- 
arisons. 
Reviewing 
scoring system 


the literature, several 
as for the Bender recall 
erformance were found. Stewart and 
Cunningham (1958) devised a rather 
minimally described system which 
they employed on very small, un- 
matched groups. Gobetz (1953) pre- 


sible effect of age on Bender perform- . ) pre 
ances, the present data were compared sented no definite measures in his 
Taste I — Sex, Age Education, and WAIS IQs of the 
Five Diagnostic Groups and Total N 

Diagnosis Male Female Age Education WAIST Р Е 
Organic 7 6 48.00 13.85 106.92 93.69 101.31 
chizophrenic 18 14 25.72 13.31 117.53 104.66 EE 
epressive 3 4 53.57 11.14 117.17 106.00 113.83 
gurotic 3 8 33.00 13.36 120.45 117.18 120.18 
Character Dis 8 9 2941. 13.94 122.65 11142 11894 
Total — 39 qi 8856 13.35 11727 106.15 1398 
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Bender-Gestalt Reproductions 


ps II — Revised Scoring System for not Recalled Bender Designs 
ABLE П — > Sy 


Number of 
error items 
15 
10 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
11 


12 


сохсо оо > 


study. Tolor (1956) only counted 
whole and partially recalled produc- 
tions. Olin and Reznikoff (1957) ex- 
panded the Pascal and Suttell system 
by including 19 items which add up 
to a total of 88 possible points for 
scoring design A, which is not in- 
cluded in the Pascal and Suttell scor- 
ing system. It is felt that the scoring 
for this design is out of proportion 
with the scoring for the other 


eight 
designs, their possible scoring cate- 
gories ranging from only 10 to 18 


items, with ultimate totals 
65 points, Thus the scori 
А was modified, endin 
15 items which woulc 


total of 66 points? Both the original 
and the recalled A designs were scored 
by this revised method. The Pascal 
and Suttell configuration scores were 
not employed, and therefore raw 
Scores, rather than Z scores were used. 
Further it wa at scoring 


as concluded th 
only the designs that were attempted 
especially 


to be recalled was unfair, y 
ould try to recall 


to those Ss who w 
many designs but might reproduce 
them rather poorly, for they thereby 
obtained a higher, i.e, pathological, 

hose Ss who only 


recall score, while tl 
attempted to recall and reproduce one 
Id obtain a lower, 


or two designs wou 
Le. comparatively normal, recall score. 


Therefore a new 


of 46 to 
ng for design 
g Up with only 
l add up to à 


system for scoring 
designs missing was developed on a 
rather empirical basis hat is, the 
highest (worst) 


Possible score of a 
design was divided by the number of 


possible items for that particular de- 


ised scori 
from the 


*The complete rev 
can be obtained 
quest, 


ng for design A 
author upon re- 


Highest possible 
error recall score 


Highest obtained 


Adjusted 
error recall score 


non-recall score 


18 29 
19 2 
10 0 
5 
15 2 
; 21 
18 22 
‹ 25 
90 2: 
20 22 


sign, and this quotient was hepnu 
tiplied by 5, for it would then la at 
line with the obtained scores in ee 
it would be just a little higher E 
the worst score obtained by any 1 
the 80 Ss attempting to recall ao 
reproduce said design. T able п сз 
resents these figures? The rank co! : 
lation. between these adjusted PSI 
recall scores and the highest possible 
error scores is +.38, suggesting a i 
tive relationship. The recall perform 
ances were scored both according үү 
Olin and Reznikolff's system, with ш 
exception of the revised design | d 
Score, and according to the re Dus 
System mentioned above. These p 
Sets of scores will be referred to as ше 
“old” and the "revised" recall scores. 


RESULTS 


The results of the copying and | 
call scores, number of designs iste 
and total time spent copying rt 
recorded in Table III. Upon aid mel 
tion it appeared that the schizophrerr 
ics, the neurotics, and the o 
disorders consistently had a рене, 
copying and recall ——_— i 
Sorter copying time, and reca s 
more designs than did the organi s 
and the depressives. The organo 
Showed much variability in ору 

ut were consistently poor reale 
while the neurotics were шшен 
good copiers but showed great ipd 
ability in recalling, which may ais 
attributable to the interfering et 
ety or some and the compulsivity e 
others when under increased stress 
EE 
*The com 
designs 1 
request, 


И recalled 
plete revised scoring for ay upon 
through 8 can be obtained 


РЦ 
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TABLE РИС 
BLE 111 — Means of Copying and Recalled Bender Performance of Five 
Diagnostic Groups and Total N 


Copying 


Organic 
Schizophrenic 
depressive 
Neurotic 
Character Dis. 
Total 


к between the means 
шї САТ, ec iagnostic groups were sig- 
all of odes least on the .01 level, for 
of "old" me sures with the exception 
not КРЫ system, which was 
been ке nem However, since 1t had 
were "3 lished that the five groups 
and EG ишин different ages. 
lated wd Ая was shown to be corre- 
especially the Bender performance, 
yses of y with recall (r = 49), anal- 
Stánt A ariance, holding 48€ con- 
TU werg compen in order to 
Б the ine if the significant findings 
hold а of variance would sul 
were ale The resultant computations 
cach oo at the .01 level for 
spent юш son, except the time 
coin es ue Thus even when the 
Bun | omomg effect of age was ruled 
perfor е five diagnostic groups still 
OF eo med differently as far as quality 
dumb. ef and recalling designs, and 
апей. e designs recalled were con- 
copyi ‚ but not as far as time spent 
көс ү Thus the time factor can be 
sidered an independent factor. 


"m. order to determine the specific 
.agnostic group differences all pos 
ted 


boe : test comparisons were compu 
not t e IV). Since the age factor coulc 
all зе held constant on t 
Wino age 60 and 
in Le e thus reducing the tota 
Dress P organic, neurotic, 
ae о groups losing 5, ^ / 
the respectively. It we 
more ш group copied 
Бен poorly, recalled a sma d 
т of designs, and executed the re- 


‘ 
A " 
1l analyses of variance data can be obtained 


Upon т 

5 Se request. 

na dndbyses of co-variance Cà 
pon request. 


n be obtained 


Diagnosi. Copying 
Erus Score Time 


Number of “ola” “Revised” 
Designs Recalled Recall Score Recall Score 
3.85 39.15 154.23 
30.59 99.41 
43.00 121.14 
29.00 95.73 


108.92 


called designs less well (but only when 
using the “revised” recall scoring 
system) than any of the other four 
diagnostic groups- In fact, the recall 
yerformance of the organic group re- 
vealed very little overlap with any of 
the other four groups: only 21% of 
the non-organic patients had as high 
or higher a recall score than the lowest 
recall score — 130 — obtained by any 
organic patient. Thus using 130 as a 
cutting point, one can be about 80% 
certain that а respondent with such 
score Or higher is suffering from а 
brain syndrome. Neither the copying 
score nor the “old” recall score re- 
vealed such à definite differentiation 
between the performance of organic 
ic subjects. 


and non-organt 
Product - moment correlations be- 


tween copying scores, copying time, 
"old" recall scores, “revised” recall 
scores, number of designs recalled, 
age, and Full Scale IQs for the total 
sample and the five diagnostic groups 
were computed. For the total N 
almost all correlations Were signifi- 
cant, most at the .01 Jevel. Many of 
the correlations for the five subgroups 
revealed similar relationships. A most 
consistently high inverse correlation 
was revealed for the "revised" scoring 
system and the number of designs 
recalled, while the “old” recall scoring 
system showed no consistent relation- 
ships with the number of designs re- 
called, there being only one excep- 
tion, the organic sample obtained a 
very high, positive correlation, which 
therefore implied that Ss recalling few 
designs got а low (non-pathological) 


в All correlations can be obtained upon re 
quest. 
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ing 
allir 
reca 
эзе 
while the 
ore, 
ll se 
reca 


1- 
patliologi 
high Seemingly 

^ 5! 2 
igns got a hese btaine E 
г design ге. Г nly o ll sys 
many all sco were onl) reca ENS. 
al) reca dings "old" recall sy | 
illogical an ing the vised" 1 have 4 
es : n emp id the “rev stems | lation 
xs 23 whe t with wo sys corre eas- 
© er + T 
T а = 5 3 tem, "PUT the iH p eine s do nd 
ой 3 1 att 
E em. ' higl hat the | 
Z n nificantly gesting Tu that refined 
{ [a 55, ar aspects, a more 
* ў ar a sO In a ic 
b a 8 ure simil dv de so onen liagnostic 
B. g a Ws system ma ingful ша ferent dia ressiv 
ое = os sys ning liffer lepr la- 
as and mea B the. di ic and c t rek 
а а pecting rganic ¢ ifican anc 
Ins} ries, the o o sign sying he 
* 2 E categories 'evealed bs ру for id 
som E 15 patients “between чр it "hé 
А 2 2 &w d ss ships ances; ] rou nt 
S A E: m: ар pe well by well 
E recA ree dia 5 di so dc ' 
= О! > t “ vO a 
: Z 2 ше лы : ee ur 
Q x = 5 ying р l phase. he tota rately 
tix B CENE 3 copy recal I for th accu ШЕШУ 
nag $3 5 the 1 ication MIC ace acc 
© = on indica ied m ore led 
a0 8 vas an ir ers copied 1 ns m veale 
2 Бр N e" performe ore D re tween 
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Ze X 9 3 U recalled rious sub.g ate рет 
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ABLE V — Ranking of Indivi 


Percentage of Possible Errors Copying 


Percentages of Designs Reca 
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dual Bender Designs as to Mean Copying Time 


and Recalling Designs, and 


led of Total N 


Д, Mean Copying Time Errors Copying Errors Recalling Percentage Recalled 
; 1 (qu?) L5 ( 6%) 5 (21%) 7 (52% 
2 » 00) ( 9%) з (18%) з (Ble) 
3 о Qm) ( 7%) 6 (22%, 6 (56% 
4 s (357) ( 89%) 8 (28%) 8 (39%) 
E 2 (18") ( 69) 9 (29%) 9 (319) 
6 8 — (167) ( 8%) 4 (20%) 5 (68%) 
7 5 (3279 ( 8%) 2 — (14%) о — (8902) 
8 т — (107) (12%) т (24%) 4 (70%) 
1 (26") ( 8%) 1 (13% 1 (85%) 


ne i Soin order to establish whether 
hale ы M existed between the four 
dam in ers, the six possible Spear- 
Only s о cor relations were computed. 
ec dine rather obvious correlation 
frequent! S ngoi ao үнө: Б 
lowest ty recalled designs have the 
pent error recall scores (88) - Time 
to have by ing designs again showed 
пе hardly any relationship with 
ly co гани a trend that quick- 
E rec designs tended to be copied 
desi E esi than slowly copied 
Pes was suggested. The quality of 
тее E specific designs did not cor- 
Derion with the quality of the recall 
but ү. the individual designs, 
copied заверени trend that a well 
recal design might be less frequently 
alled was implied.* 
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i across 
orm, Movement, Texture, Vista) den 
greatest consistency in internal se з 

- Texture effects we à 
j i visual and 
ut not between subjects Suggesting that vist 


tion, in this Sense, shou 
Primarily upon the 


physica] stimula- 
Поп received nor upon the sensory 
modality of apperception 
B 


stimuli ind Subject 

sumulus and response Variables to ex 
perimenta] contro] Tarris 1960 

n order to thorough] evaluate the 

Consistency ў Various 1 of pro 

This Study is baseq in part Upon the research 

carried out fop a Masters Thesis Y the sen. 

г author (Audubon, 1963) Under the Spon- 

shi I second author, We Wish to 

Appreciation for their Manifold 

Tthur Bent п and Leonard 

9f the thesis ittee. Тр; 
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i i inferences 
arate independent dimensions and hence infe 


i ji wo 
ith expert Scoring), However, е 
ice version, This attenuation wa 


i lack 
coring their own responses and to the 


i Š A м icitation 
ors in multiple choice versus elicit 


re such 
jection it is first necessary to score а 
ehavior reliably. Datel and Genge of 
li (1955) found that the num pres 
mismatches Was greater than the ау, 
er of correct matches, and doe 
that 18 of 97 judges were e dh rn 
than chance in Scoring Rorschac 


sponses, Бе 
Весацѕе of dissatisfaction hec ta 
choice techniques some exar 


P scor- 
have resorted to multiple choice an а 
ing. One attempt to score a ро of 
test objectively is the ма арои 
the Rorschach by arrower and vid- 
er (1951). Alternatives were Dn. gite 
the ten items in ad 
Owever, Smith eee 
found the nage 
Susceptible to conscious Bon 
deliberate alteration ij the ovem ni 
of an improveq picture of ро 
; cation Scoring was ntily 
liable, anq that normal Ss can mae 
the Pathological responses. пе оїсе 
f the Correlations to a free "D 10 
low ranging from .0‹ 


jec- 
What is needed is a reliable ua 
tive Procedure for ive nung ia us a 
sistency of Projective behavior ordí- 
wider Variety of Situations than 
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ien Mnenentrengl Tir the formal pro- 
Objective ne e IB a But this 
or no Dace * E — little 
ent responses | by em so that differ- 
ally be maa by different Ss will actu- 
stimulus Eds in the same phy. cal 
Tesbonse té at the same time provide 
y unaffect ce that are relative- 
As Rorschact a social desirability. 
ceptual -— ? originally thought, per- 
appear = a than. content variables 
avoräble ulfill this dual need most 
their Ha there is little evidence of 
ып! being affected by social desir- 
ability, ) 
tee Purpose of the present study 
cy of ins иеде relative consisten- 
response T оше perceptual 
tactual varia bles across visual and 
experi sensory modalities under four 
tation mental procedures. The expec- 
pend mas that the four different de- 
of E variables (response categories 
Woul ne Texture, Movement, Vista) 
CURES differentially sensitive in dis- 
dies = ating between Ss across modali- 
in would also reveal different 
p» N 1 visual-tactual treatment ef- 
facility nother consideration was the 
ШЕП. \ m which such $ and treat- 
izi ellects could be evaluated util- 
Ing four separate scoring procedures. 
ж first hypothesis of this study 
concerned the presence of any possible 
m mulus-response relationships. The 
perag tency of response was ex- 
5 RE to be higher for Texture but 
wer for Form in the tactual as com- 
Pared with the visual presentation. 
duet „and Movement response fre- 
ncies were expected to remain un- 
changed across modalities. 
T 1 һе second hypothesis was сопсегп- 
«d with the consistency of internal 
nective (projective) factors as de- 
ti Onstrated by a significant correla- 
i between $'s responses to stimuli 
di two different modalities. It was pre- 
M it that because Form and Move- 
ent show higher reliability co-ef- 
сееп than Vista and Texture when 
5. Paring Rorschach and Behn 
о, Schwartz and Kates (1957), Ss 
"оша be more consistent in respond- 


ing to these two determinants across 
sensory modalities as well. 


The third hypothesis concerned the 
relative efficacy of four experimental 
procedures for scoring S's responses. It 
was predicted that the multiple choice 
procedures utilizing items specifically 
designed for an objective scoring of 
responses, would prove as sensitive an 
instrument as free choice scoring with 
the added advantage that the former 
procedure is less time consuming and 
avoids confounding S and E projec- 
tion. 

METHOD 

A large number of achromatic three- 
dimensional projective scenes were de- 
signed for this study. Cards 7” x 9” 
provide white backgrounds for the 
projective scenes. The scenes were con- 
structed of a variety of materials such 
as wool, fur, glass, metal, rubber, 
sponge, felt, etc. which were embed- 
ded in a plastic wood filler which in 
turn was bonded to the cards. The 
entire composite scenes were painted 
black to control for color since hue 
cannot be used as a determinant in a 
tactual presentation. The scenes were 
constructed so as to provide a variety 
of tactual sensory experiences for the 
Ss. An equivalent set of life size photo- 
graphs of the scenes was used for the 
visual presentation in two of the 
studies. 

All of the items were pretested on 
small groups of Ss to obtain an ap- 
proximation of the relative frequency 
of the type response elicited from each 
card and only those cards were retain- 
ed that elicited all four of the response 
determinants. Selection of items was 
by elimination. Cards eliciting two or 
less determinants were dropped out- 
right. Cards eliciting only three of the 
determinants had the choices rewrit- 
ten and were pretested again and re- 
tained if they subsequently evoked the 
four required response categories. 

The determinant categories were de- 
fined as follows. 

1. Texture: attention to a surface, 

e.g. choppy, hard, soft, furry, rough, 
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slimy, sleek, bristly, etc. 2. Form: 
any response even if purely descrip- 
tive where there is no movement, 
vista, or texture. (The major con- 
cern here was shape or outline.) 3. 
Vista: attention to two surfaces with 
interposition, holes, aerial views, 
space filling environments, reflec. 
tions, objects surrounding one an- 
other implying attention to far and 
near surfaces. 4. Movement: any 
human, animal or object that is 
moving. The definitions of the Vista 
and Movement determinants were 
broader than those used in most 
Scoring systems. In relation to Klop- 
fer's system, the definition for Form 
used here is roughly equivalent to F 
Or to descriptive content, that for 
Movement to Klopfer's M, FM, or 


used here approximates Klopfer's 
ase may be. 


In the multiple choice studies the Ss 


were required to choose one of four 
alternatives as best describing each 
Scene. For each item the same four 


Ss were attending. Such 
У important 
5 to insure that 
which the Ss are re- 
same one originally 
s ability to elicit all 
four response alternatives. Similarly, 
content variance was controlled to 
eliminate any possible confoundin 
with the perceptual variables, In gen- 
eral, this was done by using the same 
content for each of the four alterna- 
tives. For example the multiple choice 
responses for item #7 include: & — 
Snake crawling up a tree branch, b— 

slimy snake on the branch of a tree, 
c— The shape of a snake on a branch, 
Я-А large snake around a branch. 
The content included ] scenes con- 
cerned mainly with animals, ] item 
with human content, 1 with fantasy 
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creatures, 8 with natural objects such 
as trees, planets, clouds, ie soa 
volcanoes, etc. and 5 items pem 
man made objects such as roc nem 
scissors, ships, etc. Stimulus appa 
was moderate allowing the Ss Es as 
opportunity for projection accort s 
to Murstein (1959). The use of Pes 
ceptual rather than content variab A 
was intended to reduce the Lupa 
of social desirability as a factor in the 
Ss choice. Since content was constant, 
choice should have been made po 
marily on the basis of the ipar d 
ceptual determinants offered ae 
the alternatives, The order of appe 
ance of the determinants as alterna- 
tives was counterbalanced. 


The instructions to the Ss in the 
multiple choice studies were: di 
“This is a test of your imagination. Mee 
Will be permitted to sce or touch S idi 
Tepresenting various things for ten em 
apiece. After each presentation, four a a 
natives will be offered. Choose the gie p) 
native you think best describes the scene. 


: ; were 
In the alternate modality the Ss we 
told: 


“м, this 
Now choose the answer 


time best describes the scene." 


In the first multiple choice study, 
30 three-dimensional scenes and ге 
equivalent set of photographs of p 
same 30 scenes were presented to all | S 
In the second multiple choice 500 У 
the 30 scenes were divided into tw 
parallel sets of 15 scenes each.” Each $ 
Was presented with only one of | er 
parallel sets in each modality in orc z 
to rule out the influence of memory 
of the stimuli in the first presentation 
“pon responses to the modality а 
sented second, The two parallel pim 
Of scenes were closely matched on bes 

asis of an item analysis of the ee 
Ше of responses in the four n 
minant categories for the data of ree 
rst multiple choice and the me 
choice studies, The sets were а 


that at 


TM d 

*One of the authors (J. A) was the exper 
menter for the procedures utilizing (ne "ta 
; . We are indebted in 
administering the 15-1 

€ other Ss. 
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7 for content as nearly as pos- 
Phara of the procedure was 
in ем but most Ss completed 
ed ny узат and tactual presenta- 
© Ан two sets of 30 equivalent 
E e ү hin 45 minutes. The parallel 
study 15 scenes used in the second 
sini completed in about 20 
S. 


ope modified free choice, the Ss 
Sens > , one free association to each 
their js then were required to score 
special wn responses by means of a 
ihe on set of alternatives derived from 
task ^w used in the multiple choice 
used ДҮ AMISIT inquiry process was 
period E the Ss initial association 
rely E the 5 did not associate 
nore, whe could you tell us a little 
ete. Th лас makes it seem like a bug, 
Sceriës S Iwa equivalent sets of 30 
aereto used. The special set of 
eral x used was neither so gen- 
temi the definitions of the four 
Be ie nani cotone nor as specific 
terns 106 ividual multiple choice al- 
ually ol the special set us- 
iene iminated reference to specific 
had pn (except in cases of items that 
ihe shown little content 
their з ity), so that the Ss could fit 
Semed : responses to whatever choice 
choose = osest. Thus the 5 would not 
aes Mo from a general definition such 
Nor a i ement—any response where... 
<u choice such as: a mouse 
would B à Rather their choice 
offerin be selected from alternatives 
city g a moderate degree of speci- 
movi such as: some animal or thing 
ng along.... 
The instructions to the Ss were: 
ae is a test of your imagination. 
lature scenes will be presented repre- 
Senting distorted props from a Hollywood 
movie set. Use your imagination to decide 
What the props could represent and what 
they could be used for.” 
eqn, the alternate modality Ss receiv- 
п dentical instructions. When scor- 
8 responses Ss were told: 
h “Here are some index cards on which I 
ave written down what you have said. 
Read what you have said, try to recall the 
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scene to which you refer and choose the 

alternative that best describes the scene 

as you remember XE" 

Timing again was approximate but 
most Ss required almost two full hours 
to complete the task. Any $ not giving 
at least ten associations in the first half 
hour was dropped. One S failed to 
meet this criterion. 

In addition to the S's self scoring, 
the [ree choice data were scored by 
two “experts,” the authors. The ex- 
perts did their scoring independent- 
ly after comparing notes on some pre- 
liminary ratings in order to sharpen 
the definitions of the scoring cate- 
gories. Texture, vista, and movement 
were each scored as present or absent 
with the exception that only half 
credit was given for movement re- 
sponses involving merely static live 
postures or states of tension. The or- 
der of Ss responses, and modalities 
scored was varied randomly for each 
expert. The expert scored in succes- 
sion all of the given S's responses in 
one modality for one determinant, and 
scored all Ss for a given determinant 
before turning to the next determi- 
nant. The scoring of any given S's 
responses in the two modalities was 
always separated by the scoring of 
several other Ss. In addition to being 
more accurate, the expert scoring re- 
flected the richness of the free response 
data by permitting two or three de- 
terminant categories to be scored for a 
single response. However, under the 
expert scoring, the Form category was 
scored by a process of exclusion. Af- 
ter the other three determinants had 
been scored, each response which had 
not been scored as falling in any of 
the other three categories was scored 
Form. 

The Ss could not derive tactual sen- 
sations from the visual items and were 
not permitted to see the tactual forms 
in the alternate presentation so that 
visual and tactual stimulation were 
not confounded. Order of presenta- 
tion was counterbalanced by begin- 
ning the presentation with one mo- 
dality for half of the Ss and with the 
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other modality for the remainder. 
Only two groups were required 
in order to counter-balance order 
when equivalent sets of the same 30 
scenes were presented in both modali- 
ties. However, for the procedure in- 
volving parallel sets of 15 scenes, four 
groups were required since two com- 
binations of modality with set had to 
be counterbalanced. 

The Ss were 72 volunteers from the 
undergraduate student population. 
They comprised a group of 20 for the 
multiple choice procedure with equiy- 
alent sets, 32 for the multiple choice 
procedure with parallel sets, and 20 
for the free choice procedure, 


RESULTS 


The variance of the scores was an- 
alyzed into components for each de- 
terminant and each experimental pro- 
cedure separately. In addition to a 
component for individual subject dif- 
ferences, components of variance were 
also obtained for the treatment con- 
ditions, primarily modality and order, 


TABLE I-Com 
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and their interactions. The mixed de 
signs for analysis of variance T 
in Lindquist (1953, Chapt. 13) we : 
utilized. The simplest D dq MU 
procedure fit Lindquist's Type it fiel 
sign. The procedure using РЕР чт 
sets required a Туре У design with : 
being a third treatment suu 
The procedure involving scoring d 
two experts required a Type V I d 3 
sign with expert being a third trea 
ment condition. The use of these si 
tistical techniques may be фено 
but repetition of the findings unt er 
several experimental procedures ser 
ed as a check on the conclusion draw п, 
The first hypothesis predicted a sys" 
tematic difference for all Ss in Ше 
quency of response in various ed 
minant categories as a function of t li 
sensory modality in which the geo 
were presented. Table I shows that, 5» 
predicted, the mean frequency of a 
sponses involving Texture as the ¢ 
terminant was considerably la ger 
when the tactual modality was stimu 
lated. The tactual mean ranged from 


parison of Mean F. Г го Ѕепѕогу 
Modalitin ] ] requency Of Response for Two 


in Each Determinant Category Under Four Proc 


edures 
Modality T Determinant „пеп! 
Multiple Choice exture Form Vista Move 
equivalent sets 
E = 20) 
isual 7 5 5 
525 635 9.05 BS 
Tactual 11.20 4.60 8.65 
Multiple Choice— D 
parallel sets 
(N — 32) 
Visual 2.91 p 
91 3.94 444 “ 
‘Tactual 444 
. 3.53 3.41 
Free Choice— eni 
Self scoring 
(N — 90) 
Visual 6.20 
я E 749 эш " 
actual 9.05 ^ 
: 5.80 6.85 
Free Choice— uA 
expert scoring 
of same data 
Visual 5.70 7 21 
5.70 927 8.48 uc 
Tactual 12.40 789 895 6.40 
*Diflerence between modalities w. i 


**bc 01. 


as significant, b«.05. 
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= i 50 to 1009; larger than the 
signif mean, and the differences were 
рое at the .01 level for all ex- 
Dices pe procedures. These differ- 
агре Ed. пе Texture category were so 
sistently T the visual means were con- 
minant higher for all other deter- 
and ir з. The differences were small 
mim ЧО ior the Vista deter- 
coer os ‘he finding of a higher visual 
а d significant in two experi- 
termin; procedures for the Form de- 
Moen ant as predicted, and for the 
Е Wee determinant where no pre- 
Was attempted. 


osignificantly higher visual means for 

Hoth ee Movement were found with 
procedir tiple choice and free choice 
equival res when the full 30-item 
the fin line sets were used. However, 
cant "m ne for Movement was signifi- 
When dn he free choice procedure only 
ү y e Scoring was done by experts, 
than vere permitted to score more 
«репе ү еей for a given re- 
са With the multiple choice pro- 
fb: T using parallel sets, differences 
small vH and Movement are quite 
cape и Чо not арргоасһ signifi- 
io eh utting the instrument in half 
lg: E е two parallel 15-item sets was 
pt compensated for by increasing the 

to 32, For the two determinants in 


Taste II—Consistency of Projecti 
Responses in Visual anc 
Each Determinant Categor 


Texture 
" Procedure 
Multiple Choice— 
equivalent sets 
е (N = 20) 
\ Tultiple Choice"— 
Parallel sets 
(N = 39у 
s diras 
Self scorir 
MN ES 20)" 
Free Choice— 
CXpert scoring 
~ Of same data 38 
ханан хому split-half correction applied. 


**p<0l. 


36 


34 


Free 


Form 


.66** 


.64** 


Jut 
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question, the two sets of stimuli turn- 
ed out to be not strictly parallel. 


For each determinant category, the 
significance of individual differences 
was evaluated by F-tests involving the 
residual between-subjects mean square 
and the residual within-group, or er- 
ror, mean square. These mean squares 
were also used to compute intraclass 
correlations according to Lindquist's 
(1953, Ch. 16) procedure. The intra- 
class correlations, which are shown 
in Table II, indicate the degree of 
consistency, or reliability, of the S's 
responses across stimulus modalities. 
Since r and F here reveal the same fact 
in two forms, the results of the F-tests 
of individual differences are used to 
indicate the significance of the cor- 
responding correlations. 


The within-group error mean 
square associated with expert was used 
to compute scorer reliability coeffi- 
cients. The reliability of the expert 
scoring of the free choice data was a 
highly satisfactory .9 for three deter- 
minant categories but fell to an insig- 
nificant .2 for the Vista determinant. 


The results indicated definite con- 
sistency of projective responses to 
stimulation in two sensory modalities 
for two of the four determinants stu- 
died. For both Form and Movement 


on: Intra-class Correlations Between 
1 Tactual Modalities in 
y Under Four Procedures 


Determinant 


Vista Movement 


09 


—.06 
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determinants, Table II shows that 
three of the experimental procedures 
yielded highly significant cross uio: 
dality consistency with the median cor- 
relation about .6. There were five cor- 
relations around .3 which, for the 
sample sizes dealt with in this study, 
have a probability level around 
p=.10. Thus there is no serious dis- 
agreement with the hypothesis of con- 
sistency of projection for the Form and 
Movement response categories. Three 
of the experimental procedures yield- 
ed consistency correlations for the Tex- 
ture determinant of .36, 31, and .38 
with respective p-values of .07, .20, 
and .07. The pooled p-value for these 
three correlations was ‚05, utilizing 
the chi-square technique of Jones and 
Fiske (1953). 


There was considerable justifica- 
tion for preferring the expert over the 
self scoring of the free choice data. 
For the three determinants showing 
any consistency, the experts obtained 
higher correlations th 
selves. The S's scores di 
well with th 
Within-group 
between subject 
26. T 


ation 
and expert was only 
however agree well 
The Ss were ham- 
Scoring in two Ways. 
remember what each 
Scene they responded to Was like after 
going through the entire free response 
portion of the task in that modality 
and they wer у 
опе determinant category, 
perts, on the other hand, 
forced to choose between two or three 
categories which might have been 
equally applicable to а response, 

No consistency 


across modalities 

was found for the Vista determinant, 

he generally negative finding [ог 
Vista, as well 


as the lack of agreement 
between experts attempting to score 
this category, cast doubt on the ; 
quacy of the definition of Vi 


ista used 
in the present study. The Vista ca 


Богу appeared too heterogeneous to 


produce any reliability between treat- 
ment conditions, 
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Discussion 


In the light of the general Ll 
tency of the results, the differences 1 : 
the relative sensitivity of the four ied 
perimental procedures are of preted 
importance. The direct mu ә 
сһоїсе procedure turned out to 7 d- 
sensitive as any. This was undou sie! 
ly due to the empirical Saki eM 
the response alternatives which е 
content constant and elicited ADD 
mately equal proportions of P eed 
in each determinant category. ер: 
меге practically no significant en ed: 
ences between experimental pan 
ures in mean response in a given s ej 
ulus modality. The means for posce 
Texture and visual Movement ung e: 
expert scoring did become quite large 
These two means accounted for en 
of the multiple scores which the € 
perts were permitted to E SIE ite 
the expert scoring of the free chc K 
data had not been done, it d 
have erroneously been concluded AE 
Texture and Movement WEIS ша 
Strongly elicited by tactual and Pies 
stimulation respectively, under 
choice conditions. 


e 
The Form response tended to be 
more frequent in the free coe ai 
dition. The larger proportion a may 
responses in free-choice prope 
have negative implications for i ab- 
represent not choosing a more ard- 
orate attribute, This suggest т їп 
edness or lack of ego involvemen iit 
the task. On the other hand, the : as 
ference in question could be БЕС Hen 
a facilitation of richer responses W ni 
the other determinants were Dr any 
in multiple-choice alternatives. ^ perd 
Tate the differences were small: cive 
lus modality and internal oc 
factors were more important 
mode of response. 


ео 
Опе experimental procedure wore 
ed litem parallel sets of stimu en 
order to rule out the effects а ister” 
ory. Since the Ss who were admin e 
ed the 30.item sets felt and saw lali- 
Same items in both sensory naar 
ties, it could be argued that me! 


L 
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(ог responses made to the first presen- 
ilie Me FORMAT for the consistency of 
Mena ee the other modality. 
on E obviously played a part: 
pena i "Penn iue that certain scenes 
d n something they had pre- 
рте. elt and could recall their 
бу б responses. However, Table II 
relation, ch only one consistency cor- 
eds ms that for Form differed mark- 
pee tween the memory (equivalent 
ts) and non-memory (parallel sets) 
Procedures, р 
Ned other data indicated that 
india y played a minor role in the 
ре of this study. For each S, the 
the iw age of identical responses to 
bin о sers of stimuli were tabulated 
бй 30 two experiments using equiva- 
tage pe sets. The median percen- 
tle ee responses showed lit- 
Dant B. tation over the four determi- 
isin pe, These medians ranged 
sistently 7o to 50%, There were con- 
choice ў B repeats in the free 
choice (45%) than in the multiple 
probal ү сше (3995). This was 
tha im jns to the fact that. only 
ier (Pie 810086 instructions em- 
daliti i QE рвение of the mo- 
не by inclusion. of the phrase: 
time ү the alternative that at this 
4 sligh = describes the scene." While 
Was үз tly higher percentage of repeats 
EON e for the least consistent cate- 
зе 3, Ista responses; опе of the most 
the n, nr categories, Movement, had 
ed us highest percentage of repeat- 
ory ah s. Thus differential mem- 
агре ШЫ could not account for the 
sister. ifferences in crossmodality con- 
cy among the four determinants. 
огу 38reement with one hypothesis 
[ашы study, the consistency of a pro- 
natu e response was а function of the 
m Te of the response category. The 
üned Category was apparently not de- 
to г alae | enough to lend itself 
basi eliable measurement, but more 
Et B Issues are raised by the findings 
а] 1e other determinants. Although 
la nificant trend towards cross mo- 
exi consistency was found for the 
Xture determinant, Texture re- 
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sponses were for the most part mo- 
dality specific. As might be expected, 
tactual stimulation elicits many more 
responses which involve the percep- 
tion of a textured surface. While this 
was a constant effect for all Ss, it tend- 
ed to reduce the variance of individual 
differences. The large mean difference 
and low relationship between visual 
and tactual Texture responses suggests 
that different kinds of cues are operat- 
ing in the perception of Texture in 
the two sensory modalities. This in- 
dicates the limitations of a theoretical 
interpretation of the visual Rorschach 
(for example, that of Klopfer, et al, 
1954) which connects Texture re- 
sponses to affectional needs through 
the intermediate link of a need for 
physical contact and tactual stimula- 
tion. Ainsworth and Kuethe (1959) 
found a small correlation. between 
Texture responses on the Rorschach 
and a sorting task in a patient sample, 
but not in a normal sample. There is 
some connection between the visual 
and tactual perception of Texture, 
but the majority of cues that mediate 
visual Texture perception probably 
have nothing to do with physical, tact- 
ual stimulation. 


The greater stability of Form and 
Movement responses agrees with Eich- 
ler (1951) who found that these two 
variables were among the more stable 
both in testretest correlations with 
the Rorschach and in comparisons 
of responses to Rorschach and Behn 
stimuli. The results are in agreement 
with Baughman’s findings (1954, 1958, 
1959) that the shape, or form, of the 
Rorschach stimuli were of primary im- 
portance in determining projective 
perceptual behavior. Form is a deter- 
minant which is primarily a product 
of the S's perceptual environment. 
The finding of cross modality con- 
sistency suggests considerable overlap 
in the cues which mediate visual and 
tactual perception of shapes. Move- 
ag OF па an um, be Beton 
“determinant” but is stall demie 
uct of the S's imagi са pron- 

Ss agination. The inner 
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determinants responsible for the pro- 
jection of Movement appear to func- 
tion quite consistently whatever the 
stimulus. In any event the findings of 
consistency in pues selective factors 
re contrar to the previous con- 
б» of O'Karski (1958) . O’Karski 
compared Rorschach, Behn-Rorschach, 
and Levy Movement cards and found 
that Ss did not produce M, FM, and 
m related to any deep rooted stable 
characteristics. Performance, said О” 
Karski, is test specific. 
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Scori А 
coring and Interpreting Responses to Semi-Structured Sound Effects 


KENNETH L. BEAN 
VA Hospital, Knoxville, lowa 


Summary: 
which have 


Sixteen sound effect patterns h 
драп Баев demonstrated to be semi-structurce 
blind ы ions. Fantasy stories from psychotics, coll 
Hines de have been shown to reveal unique aspe 
iiano 26 through visual projective techniqu 
teini ho the auditory test have been descr 

que is planned, and further comparison 


ave been selected from 60 that were tried 


1, with quite ambiguous situational 
ege students, Air Force men, and 
cts of personality dynamics some- 
es. Validation and partial quan- 
ibed. Much future refinement of the 
of different diagnostic groups is con- 


templated w E 
plated when these populations can be enlarged. 


of 1 Pypothesis that the rich variety 
some Т stimulated by sounds in 
iive ee may be found to 
supplem gnostic value when used to 
nidos NE interpretation of as- 
rom "ea with visual stimuli elicited 
Worthy ^ same persons seems to be 
nii Д. careful study. It is hardly 
tenes L1 UP re ш detail the evi- 
ers oe resented by a number of writ- 
View fies үне the widely accepted 
ulation thei a so-called normal” pop- 
as Чуге or. ve be сае 
dominating ; le; H you prefer, pre- 
With ric] 8 in clear visual imagery 
experienc р accompanying 
ing, Prol ЕП had largely through see- 
tlativel, E a large minority have 
ences wit авара auditory experi- 
Panyin E a rich variety of accom- 
"armi, pu and could be labeled 
alien Dus ed, _In extreme form the 
Proach! e ominance might even ap- 
Voices » or take the form of, hearing 
tations geom to such interpre- 
Sounds of almost inaudible, faint 
tory = as being voices making deroga- 
ракка auone the hearer, etc. 

К куа it is interesting that the 
aren mations in psychotic patients 
is а oy often visual, even though sight 
tus to be the most important 
its d sense from the standpoint of 
mem а in everyday adjust- 
Served Hallucinations have been ob- 
Е to be predominantly auditory. 

the ming that the voices heard by 
With Schizophrenic frequently begin 
iin js of reference, with a real 
us acknowledged by the patient 


as there, but grossly distorted by him 
in the process of interpreting it, de- 
velopment of this behavior pattern to 
a stage in which on the surface it ap- 
pears to be entirely internally aroused 
may be postulated. Fragmentary ob- 
servations from clinical experience 
would suggest, however, that hearing 
voices may often be an extreme dis- 
tortion of external stimuli of very 
low intensity, rather than a purely 
subjective phenomenon. The quality 
of the experience and its significance 
to the patient prove of value in un- 
derstanding him, as clinicians appear 
to agree. 

On such basic assumptions as the 
above, a few unstructured and semi- 
structured auditory tests have been 
constructed and given at least a pre- 
liminary trial, yet the perfection and 
validation of these would seem to 
leave much to be discovered.! 

Under the support of the Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Hygiene, Uni- 
versity of Texas, from September Т, 
1956, to the present, and with addi- 
tional help from Baylor University, 
together with its College of Medicine; 
Big Springs: Texas State Hospital; 
Waco, Texas, VA Hospital; Knoxville 
Iowa, VA Hospital; Gaylor Psychi- 
atric Hospital, Memphis, Tennessee 
and numerous devoted individuals, 
the present project has moved for- 
ward. The Sound Apperception Test? 
is intended as a clinical instrument, 
composed of unstructured and semi- 


+See References 
? Available from the author. 
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structured sounds. Thus it is roughly 
the auditory equivalent of both Ror- 
schach and Thematic Apperception 
Test, but it is not proposed as а sub- 
stitute for these well-known. diagnos- 
tic tools. Rather it is conceived as a 
valuable supplement to them in some 
cases giving sterile protocols to visual 
projective tests, or needing more thor- 
ough study in order to clarify dynam- 
ics sufficiently. A seconda у use for 
blind persons probably also contri- 
butes to its value. Some people are 
"ear-minded," or have a richer variety 
of experience in Tesponse to sounds 
than to sights, producing in response 
to many noises many interesting fan. 
tasies. The majority are "eye-minded" 
probably, or have more frequent, 
vivid, and elaborate imagery stimu- 
lated by visual material than by au- 
ditory. Yet for al] with normal sight 
and hearing, everyday sounds have 
meaning. Some are a threat, like a 
siren, for example, while others com- 
fort us, as perhaps Water flow 

ly over rocks might do, 
tions, differing in intensity from per- 
rved to be basic 
versal, even though in 
by learning. 

Sampling the everyday occurrences 
that influence а person's behavior, or 
that are distorted or misinterpreted by 
him, or that are rich in meaning for 
him will hel i 
Such a sample would harc 
plete, however, if 


ated in 
sense only, even if that 1 
important and valuable Source of 
information from his environment, 
Therefore a question may appropri- 
ately be raised as to whv so few audi- 
torv projective methods have been de- 
signed. One might Wonder stil] why 
some of the few existing devices of 
this kind are not more widely 
than they are, Since the materi 

them is often interesting and has us. 
ually been wel] selected д 


Perhaps the unavailabilj 


| ability of equip- 
ment in most hospitals 


equate to reproduc 
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sufficient accuracy plus the а ge 
ing absence of much qualitatis ae 
porting data or scoring rens Cor 
discourage many clinicians gen 2 
to make use of projective рт 
Anyhow, the presence of seveni oa 
veloping instruments of this type ан 
be considered favorable to prog! is 
provided defense of their cr enlm 
ultimately based upon sufficient са 
ful research. 


3 TION 
Construction AND STANDARDI/ATI 


А total of about 60 sound ве 
quences were produced and но 60 
then given a preliminary PONT 
college students. These pu vd n 
ed stimuli could usuallv be деи 
correctly; few were ambiguous. aver 
situations behind the sounds, er 
were indefinite, and could Pe ID a 
preted in a number of ways ra ne 
best of these. Most of them were "nz 
live by the investigator on a LAE 
tape recorder, but some were ША ct- 
ed from other recordings, or constr ni 
ed by superimposing a live eae 
upon a recorded one. Final pipes 
was based upon the variety Leo 
vidual interpretations and hanme 
as to personality dynamics am s 

Or instance the writer attemptec he 
stimulate Stories by means P ab 
Sound of two men lighting. He i nd 
fled his feet on the floor, groaned, a 
beat his chest in front of the iG 
Phone. The first three авер arti 
not sound realistic, but the fou es 
resulted merely in the same ne 
sentially from all subjects ahou, > 
men arguing, then fighting, ane eh. 
course, a sore chest for the pon 

his pattern Was discarded. pac 
stimuli were Sequences of р 
while others Were simultaneous. ' 


: r the 
teen of them were retained for 
final test. 


е 

Group administration proceduri 
was subject to the same weakest? |, 
have been found with Rorschach a b- 
' Particularly, through Ше od 
sence of inquiry, which can гара fs 
effectively applied to each ШЧ у 
to produce More complete fant 


ETH L. BEAN 
Stories, 
oe an of 100 Air Force men 
range dud to represent a wide age 
tional (19 to 46), variety of occupa- 
tough] rna y education that would 
range of natch census data, and a wide 
derline асе денге levels from bor- 
from б very superior. They came 
they Кд geographic areas. Thus 
normal ay Бе considered roughly a 
given P pin d of males. Each one was 
Sido Soon effect patterns indi- 
both sim Fifty-five blind persons of 
range w Ss and covering a wide age 
йе. then tested. There were 
9 male. Students of both sexes and 
menta] p; айй 45 female hospitalized 
as Stare poe from Big Spring: Tex- 
ospital: ospital; Waco, Texas, VA 
pita]: ne Л ноне, Iowa, VA Hos- 
Memphis uae Psychiatric Hospital, 
individuall Tennessee, all of who were 
S lege Г, tested. Baylor University 
ed in xs 1 Tedicine in Houston assist- 
ешь obtaining a few of these pa- 
aylor man the students were from 
? niversity in Waco. 
ш nantifying responses to the semi- 
dificult а pound effects brought forth 
similar ым roblems encountered were 
AT due hose found in dealing with 
this бл Мо system is known to 
н oid which could be called 
Were ete d complete. If categories 
ten pa ed in such detail as to cover 
aspere cr? ү might quantify most 
ос woul 1 he stories, but such a meth- 
adequa d be too cumbersome to be 
a ly t te for clinical purposes. Prob- 
гс categorizing of thematic em- 
ip (Ses and endings would be practical 
ox Pplemented by content analysis. 
bert I. Watson, in his book, The 
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Clinical Method in Psychology, recom- 
mended a scoring method for TAT 
based upon the need-press system of 
Murray. A slight modification of this 
procedure was adopted which seemed 
to be the best available quantification, 
though it faile:l to describe all impor- 
tant aspects of the stories, and there- 
fore had to be supplemented by a con- 
tent analysis approach. The comprom- 
ise between quantification and quali- 
tative description, though somewhat 
subjective, of course, appeared to be 
the most workable procedure for stan- 
dardizing and validating this test as 
far as possible. Its weaknesses are obvi- 
ous, however, when differentiation of 
groups had to be defended. The di- 
rections for checking this score sheet 
in its original form were not easy to 
interpret in some respects. The num- 
ber of check marks on each story 
would sometimes differ for two differ- 
ent scorers, because they could not al- 
ways agree on whether some of the 
sub-categories overlapped or not. /n- 
ternal conflict. and emotional stress 
might both be checked for one story, 
but one could easily defend checking 
only the one or the other of these 
two. The same difference of opinion 
occasionally occurred with fear and 
anxiety. (See Table III ANALYSIS OF 
SOUND ApPERCEPTION Test) Inter-rat- 
er agreement, however, was generally 
quite high for any two scorers of the 
same protocol if they were sufficiently 
oriented in personality dynamics and 
projective techniques. 

Table I shows how the various 
scores were converted to scaled scores 
on a 7 point scale. A more refined sys- 
tem of scaled scores such as Wechsler 


Taste I — Scaled Scores for All Variables 


Cat. Cat. Cat. 
y II ПІ 
оуегб over23 over 8 
6 19-23 7-8 

12-18 3-6 
7-11 1-2 
4-6 0 

3 a 


Cat. Cat. Total Failure Success 
IV y 
overll  overl8  over53 13-16 
10-11 16-18 5 11-19 
7-9 12- 8-10 
4-6 7-11 4-7 
2-3 3-6 2.3 
1 2 1 
0 0-1 0 
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Success 


u 


V Positive 


zed 


IV Internal: 


TABLE II — Categories of Thematic Emphases and Endings 


I Loss 


1H Nonphysical 
Aggression 


Reassurance 


Emotional Stress 


Deprivation 


Ss 
op 
E 
ay 
SS 
= 


4 
hi 
5 

а 


;conomic 


I 


conomic 


E 


Internal conflict 


Emotional stress 


Misfortune 


E 
19 
3 
a 


-capture 


Punishment 


onde 


р 


E 
^ 


lousy 


Jea 


Fear 


bullying 


Anxiety 


Rejection 


used on his WAIS was not considered 
suitable for a test so dependent upon 
subjective judgment of the examiner 
as the SAT. The conversion was done 
on a profile chart or score sheet, Table 
III, so that various comparisons could 
be made at a glance. 

Evidences of validity of the Sound 
Apperception Test were found 
through different approaches. One 
method was to select at random |! 
normal protocols and 10 schizophrenic 
cases. "These were presented to two 
experienced clinical psychologists with 
instructions to sort the two groups ОП 
the basis of responses to this one test 
alone. It is remarkable that each 
clinician made only one error in sort 
ing, and the same error. One norma 
subject was placed in the schizophren- 
1C category. Since little was known 
about this one Air Force man, we 
could not definitely say that an under- 
lying schizophrenic process was absent 
but we could say that it was not overt 
and that the man was making а Гаї 
adjustment to the military service at 
the time he was tested. Another ч 
normals and 10 psychotics in а hos- 
pital were given to a different pair © 
clinicians to sort. This time опе PSY” 
chologist placed a schizophrenic in ПЕ 
normal groups, while the other a 
doubtful where the same patien: 
should be placed. The second sorte" 
also had another doubtful case t? 
should have been categorized as norm” 
al, while the first had another doubt 
ful case who actually was diagnoses 
schizophrenic. If an accuracy ? 
out of 10 to 9 out of 10 can 
achieved, this is about as accurate 


J 
Another approach was to mat 
conclusions reached from the p 
alone regarding personality dynam ied 
diagnosis, and prognosis with deta iper 
information from case history, © nis 
test data, and ratings of behavior. © gp 


approach has been possible so а 
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Tagle HI —Analysis of Sound Apperception Test 


тм 


1 Loss of Lite 


Marder 


бела 


Sage 


Ш Physical 
Aggression 


Physical violence 


Injury-accident 


5 
lo 


sess 


©ате 
Punishment 


Алем сары. 


Escova 


Threat-reprimond- 
bullying 


10 Nonphysical 
Aggression 


‘Quarrel 
Somination’ 


Хаста 


Dishonesty-cheating 
rioya 


Extemal conflict 


Hotectevenge. 


1V Intemalized 


Ragertace 
ERN Emotional Stress 


Deprivation 


intemal conflict 
Emotional sess, 
Disappointment 


отте 
Separauen-rerection 


TOTAL 


pam 
== Feiecuen 


Despondency 
Jealousy 
Feat 


Vo Positive 
Reassurance 


Sex 
Pity toraiveness: 


Grottudetendship 


Cove 


Hoppiness 


Obligation, 


Айесчоп 


Repentonce 


Goal 


to Identify in the story 


‘The following applies to the pet 


son with whom the subject seems 


Outcome: Failure 
el Central Figure 


Outcome: Success 
of Central Figure 
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TABLE lII—Scaled Score 


Reality 
Orientation 


REMARKS: 


only 40 cases, including 12 college stu- 
dents and 28 hosp 


tients, on whom e 
available, Results of thi 
difficult to defend, becz 


appointing than on the firs 
still tended 


in this Broup, there 
Was relatively litt 
Rorschach and ТАТ 
Sound Apper 
richer fantasy, allow 


1 and Interpreting R sp -Str hi Sound Effects 
S oring ü І pri i g Һеѕропѕеѕ to Semi-Structured So 
conti 


in describing dynamics or identifying 
diagnosis. i t 
Te third technique was an dd 
at quantification designed to iit Peat 
far as possible that this n mee] 
could reliably differentiate А 
groups. Raw scores were tr шой 
Then the mean for the аш "Total 
of each population was cd ensis 
score (the number of chech anal 
made for the thematic — A mean- 
16 stories) probably has кы made 
ing; the number of check m2 of dy- 
roughly indicates the amount There 
namics revealed by the Stories: ce be 
Was not a significant. pps Air 
tween the 154 psychotics and Y ait 
Force men in mean total Scorn ris 
there was significantly oe psy- 
ability in this respect for t of the 
chotics. The standard та reat- 
psychotic group was significant yg 
er than that of our normals. com- 
Of greater importance was ferent 
parison of the profiles Schizophre- 
groups (see score sheet). Sc E For 
nics showed extreme — marks 
example, one had eleven chec f Life, 
out of 16 stories for I. Loss О 9 for 
10 for II. Physical ы iar IV. 
Ш. Non-physical Aggression, ( and | 
Internalized Emotional Stress, nother 
for М. Postitive Reassurance. dtegories 
Schizophrenic had none for p 3 for 
I and II, 9 for II, 11 for IV, an e st" 
V. Air Force men and 131 a even 
dents tended to have more pA che 
distributions of check поза Loss 0 
ve categories. For category ^. had à 
Life, the Air Force ‚даш. 65. 
mean of 3.4 raw score, and 39, SD: 
he schizophrenic mean was ап 
:68. The college student differenc $ 
3.5, and S.D. was .67. Thus di q “nor 
“tween the college students ап рш 
mals” did not reach peg 
the schizophrenic group was yormal* 
differ significantly from the оре 
and at .01 level. Between pem 
nics and normals, means оп Agere 
II and yategory V, (Physica. "anjel 
sion and Positive Reassurance) | cas 
to reach significance, but in роса! 
the variability (S.D.) was sign 


was 
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ager for the schizophrenics. Cate- 
QE б Non-physical Aggression, at- 
5.0.5 ону higher means and 
and § D. schizophrenics (mean of 3.8 
54 for Pius as compared with 3.1 and 
IV, Int ZU Force normals) . Category 
in^ e nalized Emotional Stress went 
phreni same direction, with schizo- 
mean san 17 and S.D. 1.1, normal 
01 level and S.D. .78, significant at 
es оа were not sufficient 
and үз ег to be conclusive so far, 
Sr ol Te not homogeneous in a num- 

Scores ом However, their mean 
IL 4 9 Category were: I. 2.4, 1I. 2:7; 
Were all Iv. 2.9, and V. 1.8. These 
avera S quite low, and total score 
tean far below the other greups, 
dynamis. they were less productive of 
Baine s Further study of organic 
Conclusi 15 indicated, however, before 
nificant dif are drawn regarding sig- 
Other differences between them and 
groups, Tentatively it may be 


Süggeste i : 
Sted that this group may give less 
Content. group may g 


t number of success endings and 
e * endings to stories may not be 
equivalent of the prevailing mood 
the narrator, for there were many 
Ww пас o PabIy forced themselves some- 
merel wand optimism in outcome, 
e ingi ecause they felt that it would 
accept D to place them in a socially 
Who f. le light. There were a few 
to be Tom the total picture, appeared 
their covering up depressive trends in 
ings, Солайы with success end- 
Courage ets tended to admit their dis- 
ther s p with life situations ra- 
mon Nan repress or suppress them. 
for ae our normal group, the mean 
Allures e endings was 6.6, while for 
in the 5 it was 5.9. About four stories 
Tevea] average protocol did not clearly 
u 4 a success or a failure ending, 
Schj, "eutral one or no ending at all. 
$ 


wh 


cce Phrenics had a mean of four 
Stories Т and 3.6 failures, the other 
definit being without ending or in- 
Pariso S To point out that other com- 
Worth 7 in quantitative terms are 
of making when adequate samples 


ther diagnostik! groùps'i and 
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younger age groups have been ac- 
cumulated appears to be a needless 
elaboration of the obvious. 

It is evident that the Sound Apper- 
ception Test has a defensible, even 
though partial, quantification, which 
has been defended as attaining reason- 
able objectivity. Admittedly it con- 
tains numerous imperfections at this 
stage of development. Responses of 
the blind subjects, most of them to- 
tally sightless since birth, covering ages 
from adolescent to late middle age, 
had some striking qualitative char- 
acteristics, even though they were as a 
whole surprisingly like those of sight- 
ed persons. Blind persons who never 
had any visual experience at all are 
known to engage often in what has 
been called "verbal hypocrisy," or in 
other words to narrate events and ob- 
servations as if they had experienced 
them visually as sighted people would 
do. This procedure in reporting im- 
pressions obtained from the test stim- 
uli was very frequent and appropri- 
ate in terms of stereotypes within our 
culture to an extent that often ren- 
dered the narratives entirely plausible 
and realistic. What a blind person 
hears others say tends to motivate 
him to use the same language in com- 
municating his experiences or fanta- 
sies. Sometimes the end result is very 
real to the reader, and sometimes not. 
Anxiety and feelings of inadequacy 
were relatively frequent, showing up 
in some qualitative aspects of respons- 
es. A probable explanation of this 
could be found to a large extent in 
the limitation of activities and roles 
which the blind find difficult to learn 
to accept and live with, and possible 
too the threat of strong competition 
in occupations, social life, etc, Gen- 
erally, though, productivity of the 
blind was slightly, yet significantly 
greater in terms of word length and in 
terms of amount of fantasy stimu- 
lated. 

Children so far have slightly exceed- 
ed 30 in number, largely selected for 
their emotional or family disturb- 
ahweo Thus thejfiszoukd:hardIy/be ас 
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uate for establishing norms T for 
drawing any conclusions. There = 
a mere suggestion of a possible re 
can be given from the SAT protocols 
of these few, who ranged in age from 
8 through 16. Imaginative stories ош 
typical children of these ages may be 
magic, unreal, and over-dramatic. 
Thus far the scaled scores based 
upon the male Air Force sample of 
100 seem to be the best norms to ap: 
ply to quantification of this test. No 
significant differences in the means for 
each variable have been found be- 
tween male and female college stu- 
dents. Female mental patients have 
not been found in 


bers yet to make a meaningful com- 
parison with 


College students gen 
more elaborate descriptions and plots 
for stories than do other groups. They 
tend to be able to integrate better 


sequences, such 


train, galloping horses, 
and swishing canoe paddles, into sen- 


sible stories than other groups could. 

There were 50 subjects on whom a 
comparison of thematic emphases and 
endings was Possible on TAT and 
SAT. Ten were college students and 
40 were hospitalized mental patients, 
It is difficult to interpret such signi- 


» Since scores would de- 
pon the particular 
for the 16 Stories, 
ones for 
not exactly 
als of each 
O Was signi- 
:05 level for TAT. 
the only defensible rea] dif- 


pictures selected 
which were not 
males and females, and 
identical for 


mpared with 
an the pictures pro- 
words pictures gave 
somewhat more cheerful fantasies on 
the whole 


sounds selected, but a differ 
of 16 cards among those available on 
the TAT might well have brought 
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forth a different result. ee boa 
surance in the form of love b ge 
and friendships in interpersona tbe 
tions seemed more possible kc 
cards than with the sounds, x vio- 
often produced somewhat onde d on 
lent stories, Absent in the stori : ot 
most of the sounds were е 
parent-child or sibling reget nd 
Which came out more frequently she 
more clearly on the pictures. Оп fre 
other hand, the sound a 
quently revealed fears апа. ames in 
which the TAT failed to bring оне 
Ше зате persons. It is even p test 
to speculate that the ponen Rees 
may be a more sensitive pn psy- 
to evaluate degree of recovery i ink 
chotics and neurotics than Ше 
blots апа pictures. The oe ere 
ment is to be interpreted wit eather 
tion as a plausible hypothesis кезй 
than as a well grounded alia ink б 
tion at this stage of developmer 
SAT. 
DESCRIPTION OF 

SOUNDS AND SAMPLE STORIES ice 
1. Thunder, wind, rain, verde d 
calling for help d sire ce 
Scream of terror, then Ао Ајер? 
simultaneous with male n 
walking away on wooden then 
3. Speeding car, then brakes. ing 

Wreck followed by crowd й 

with crackling fire in насе anc 
4. Men talking low as ae 

frogs heard in ner 1 
5. Fountain or pool filling. C is 

then play in water, yelling 
pily. T" 
Diesel train approaching and Pr 
sing, then galloping horses. 
ly Swishing canoe paddles. d 
Explosion, man running ЫС 
Stairs, crowd laughing ( 
sion). dink 
Party crowd talking, bot in 
ing, and pouring of dri 
ackground. r 
9. Applause, then shot, then < 
ning, finally traffic. " pom 
€avy truck starting, the 
ing from plane. 


го 


dren 
һар 


pas 


un 
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Smooching scene, door slam, slap 
in the face. 


*. Falling out of bed, then snor- 
ing. 


13. ali ; i 
Squeaking bed springs, opening 
i squeaky door, alarm clock. 
. Groaning in pain with muttering 
" in background. 
Clocks ticking, then striking the 
i Nour, then a cash register. 
» 


Opening door, man walking hur- 
riedly to desk, opening drawer, 
crumpling paper, slamming two 
" drawers, finally dialing phone. 
IW Pen Ме of thematic emphases, 
tions i e misperceptions or distor- 
Olei orc be noticed if these or similar 
sounds cur are given for some of the 
ive ттс pes ie (Some recorded 
terns) y: other superimposed pat- 
$ : 
dda Rain, wind and thunder and 
ofa c SUN. somewhat distant voice 
Several man or child calling for help 
ie , umes, then fading. 
flere ee just a river may appear in 
ed ene thunder being disregard- 
fallin re ү The story may play up 
dowar ше water and rescue from 
ed, fae than being frighten- 
Woods, iis a thunderstorm in the 
eing т ven finding way home, or 
or ne ada Failure of efforts by self 
ing ТЕ En. by others, especially if end- 
ake лрән ог ѕеуеге injury, should 
Stories F, examiner watchful in later 
Strong iE supporting evidence of 
tión rs f-destructive impulses, rejec- 
quacy y Others, or feelings of inade- 
May та hopelessness. Anxiety or fear 
Wording strong in some stories from 
celin & tone of voice, etc. Secure 
тезе in a mild crisis may also be 
People by the narrator, or concern of 
агь, БепегаПу for one another's wel- 
8. * and safety. 
then @ 2. Woman's terrified scream, 
na her sobbing while slow footsteps 
а wooden floor walk away. 
Mission of sobbing or footsteps 
1 the narrative altogether or inser- 
of sounds of a struggle not in the 


f Ton 
tion 
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stimulus pattern may indicate devia- 
tion from objective reality, or possibly 
a disturbance of perception by strong 
anxiety aroused by the intense realism 
of this recording. Stories of murder, 
suicide, sexual assault or threat, and 
exaggerated emotional response to a 
harmless sudden appearance of some 
entirely innocent person in a dark 
place are all common. The last of these 
could be an evasion of real danger if 
treated blandly without rational ex- 
planation, but clinical "hunches" of 
this sort, though plausible hypotheses, 
need further support before being at 
all conclusive. Phobias and anxieties 
regarding bodily harm or sex may be- 
gin to show up here in a real-life 
episode traumatic enough to some dis- 
turbed persons to offer evidence, not 
without some foundation in follow-up 
observation, that the person has not 
yet achieved a degree of emotional 
stability or detachment to enable him 
to maintain his equilibrium through 
the complexities and frustrations of 
the modern world of everyday life 
outside a hospital. In other words it 
is tentatively proposed that this part 
of the test is in particular a sensitive 
measure of extent of recovery from 
mental illness such as other clinical 
tools of today may not contain. Fur- 
ther examples of this unique useful- 
ness of the Sound Apperception Test 
may be speculated as having some evi- 
dence to support their validity, but 
further research will be required to 
clarify and further demonstrate the 
justification of any such use of TAT 
to supplement episting diagnostic pro- 
cedures. Total inability to resolve an 
intensely emotional or violent situa- 
tion depicted here would have the 
same implications as similar omissions 
on some TAT stories Leaving an 
episode with various potentially seri- 
ous consequences without any solution 
whatever may be the clinician's most 
important indication that his client 
is unable to face reality in many of its 
most vital aspects, but must run away 
from trouble and let others take care 
of it for him. 
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projective distance between the subjects and the project 


32 college undergraduates were administered 
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the 
instructions that changed the 
ive stimulus, Those modifica- 


ions yielded mean P-F scores that did not differ significantly from those obtained 


instructions. 
structured 


With the standard 
Sta г 
tandard P-F Study were 


nia or less projective distance (determined by an inquiry). 
-F version perceived as having less projective distanc 
Of overt-like responses than the P-F version perceived 
995 high school sophomores and juniors were 


dista » А 
listance. In a second experiment 


administered the P-F Study, as well as an exp 


Stimulus figures. This modification yielded 
ained with the standard P-F Study. Pcers, judging which 


Significantly from those obt 


€ >g P , p 

of the subjects’ paired responses were more 
he two P-F versions. The results of both experi- 
rch concerning the relationship between 


9 distinguish significantly between t 
ments are consistent with previous resca. 
projective distance and depth of response. 


dorem d projective methods have 
bas ннн psychodiagnosis for the 
tande -century, the definitive rela- 
Sonali? of the responses to the per- 
атый «d ol the subject early became, 
the i remained, uncertain. It was 
5d црн purpose of this investiga- 
tive i. explore the concept "projec 
Gan | istance” in clarifying this rela- 
dahin мр. Projective distance has been 
= M by one of the writers. (S-R-) 
> 1пе amount of demographic simi- 
ОЛА ог difference between the per- 
proj m responding to the pictorial 
s к stimulus and the situation 
de resented in the stimulus. The 
‘oser the likeness of the represented 


Situation to the usual life situation of 
ais paper is based in part on a Ph.D. 
Issertation by the first author (К.В.): 
Washington University, St. Louis, 1964. 
"he author wishes to thank the Assistant 
Sep ctintendent of the Ferguson-Florissant 
iun District, Mr. J. E. Morris, for the 
of Taie of conducting the greater part 
i investigation at McCluer High School. 
ances wishes to express his appreciation 
ihe s. H. L. Mack, the principal, and to the 
pati stall members and students for their 
ence and numerous courtesies. 


The intentionally ambiguous instructions of the 
idiosyncratically by the subjects as having 


It was found that the 
c vielded a greater frequency 
as having more projective 


erimental modification with adolescent 
mean P-F scores that did not differ 


typical of familiar overt behavior, failed 


in terms of age, sex, 
color, occupation, recreation, etc., the 
less the projective distance may be 
assumed to be. It is postulated that 
there is an isomorphic relation of the 
projective distance of the stimulus 
and the depth level of the response 
such that the most projectively distant 
stimulus situations would have the 
greatest likelihood of eliciting an im- 
plicit response level, the least projec- 
tively distant stimuli, the greatest like- 
lihood of eliciting the opinion level? 
The overt level would correspond by 
this postulate to an intermediate pro- 
jective distance. In terms of the total 
projective task, a similar result may 
be assumed to occur when the instruc- 
tion to the subject modifies his ego- 
involvement. When the subject is re- 
quired to respond in a way defined by 
some specific standard that is part of 
his reality self-concept, a more super- 
ficial level would presumably be eli- 
cited, while deeper levels would be 
elicited by instructions that relax this 


the examinee 


r the concept of levels in psycl i 
4 5 sychodiagno- 
, sce Rosenzweig (1950). p ane 
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boundary.? 


Previous research bearing on pro- 
jective distance as manipulated by 
changes in instructions supports the 
assumption that greater _ projective 
distance leads to fuller projection (cf. 
Mirmow’s 1952 report of two unpub- 
lished masters theses; also Sutcliffe, 
1955). An early investigation, report- 
ed in summary by Rosenzweig (1960, 
р. 168), which is here interpreted as 
supporting the isomorphic postulate, 
was concerned primarily with the 
overt level of behavior. The findings 
from research on the manipulations 
of projective distance by altering the 
similarity of appearance between the 
subject and the stimulus figures are 
inconsistent. In the 1940's the design- 
ers of projective techniques assumed 
that more similarity (i.e., less projec- 
tive distance) led to more projection 
(Symonds, 1939; Murray, 1943; La- 
saga and Martinez, 1946; Henry, 1947; 
"Thompson, 1949). In the 1950's ex- 
perimenters tested and failed to sup- 
port this assumption (Reise, 
Schwartz, and Cottingham, 1950; Kor- 
chin, Mitchell, and Meltzoff, 1950; 
Cook, 1952; Weisskopf and Dunlevy, 
1952; Weisskopf-Joelson and Money, 
1953). Murstein (1959, 1963) has ге- 
cently concluded that as similarity, 
and possibly projection, increases, so 
do identification and ego-defensive- 
ness, with the result that subject- 
pictorial figure similarity does not in- 
fluence projection. 


In keeping with the isomorphic 
postulate, the specific purpose of this 
investigation was to vary projective 
distance (1) by altering the instruc- 
tions to the subject, and (9) by alter- 
ing the age-appearance of the stimu- 
lus figures; and to observe resulting 
changes in the responses elicited, 


The stimulus material used in both 


"The related concept of “ 
by Bullough (1912) is noteworthy in this 
context though his contribution was dis. 
covered by the writers long after the present 
formulation was crystalized, Moreover, Bul- 
lough's paper was mainly concerned with 
the field of aesthetics, 


psychical distance” 


z E 
lecti i enzweig Picture-Frustration Study 
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approaches was the Rosenzweig PE 
ture-Frustration Study, Adu A x 
(designated in «his bises. get 
P-FA). P-FA is a projective c ae 
with 24 cartoon drawings co 
situations which are pu 
the figure on the right as epar 
to the figure on the left. The subj ty 
is instructed to insert in the emp 
balloon the first reply that MARE 

him as being made by the frustra si 
character, A working assumption ЕТ 
the P-F Study is that subjects Ner 
identify with the anonymous, d 
trated characters and thus peu or 
sponses typical of their own beha Re- 
in similar everyday бар ар. їз 
sponses are scored ai cina ht 
two main dimensions: Type edis 
gression and Direction of ARRE s 
Each of these dimensions са 
three categories of response — ex їе» 
intro-, and im-directed, and “wr 
dominant, ego-defensive, and ne a 
persistent, respectively. In Ed 
Group Conformity Rating and sev ob- 
measures of temporal trends are cn 
tained. The scores are summarized a 
a Record Blank in terms of the ре 
centage of the 24 responses а eer 
under each of the six categories IA nce 
protocol of a given subject. pem 
every response is scored aT е 
ly for Type of Aggression and D! di- 
tion of Aggression, each of these er: 
mensions forms within itself an int Ч 
dependent unit in which the sum als 
the three subordinate scores equ: 

100 per cent 


FIRST EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH 
Hypotheses and Method study 

Materials. The standard p agine 
Instructions read, in part: тыге 
what the other person in ше РЫап 
would answer and write p^ ^ comes 
box the very first reply A ratory 
into your mind." In the See were 
first approach these instruct iive. dis 
altered (1) to SA ee ect La тороп 
tance by asking (ре pene woulc 
as the average Eq decrease projec- 
(P-FV); and (2) king the subject (0 
tive distance by as 
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m as, in his judgment, he would 
do in the given situation (P- 
m A Subject Inquiry was individ- 
termine ene after P-FA to de- 
the sta aed the subject interpreted 

pe ard (and intentionally am- 
ө ee instructions, i.e., the degree 
them Ime distance he attributed to 
assumed. exploratory purposes it was 
= due null form, that altering 
Diane ard P-F instructions so as to 
the sub; projective distance between 
will [ex and the pictorial figures 
in the f. е associated with a change 
response equency of the judged overt 
роле Hor with changes in re- 
alterin ue It was also assumed that 
50 as & ri standard P-F instructions 
Will not 5 ecrease projective distance 
changes be associated with the same 
Sponse s in judged responses nor re- 

scores, 

Subje 
Braduat 
o 27.9 
years 


cis. Thirty-two college under- 
es, 22 males, ranging from 20.0 
years with a mean age of 21.3 
7 te aa females, ranging from 
224 ы Yeats with a mean age of 
On res у; Served as subjects. Based 
these re to the Subject Inquiry, 
bin a. ividuals were divided for cer- 
into зы of the data analysis 
Primarj] a who responded to P-FA 
tured sil for themselves in the pic- 
and ees ig (the "self" group) 
or SORS ie responded primarily 
group). The баео (ће "other 
3 subject he former group contained 
ears 16915 ranging from 19.7 to 23.7 
"he Jatt 1 a mean age of 20.5 years. 
dividual er group consisted of 9 in- 
Years of 422 5118 from 20.1 to 40.2 
Years, 286 with a mean age of 24.3 


Procedure, P-FA w 


the Sub; : 
then by PE Inquiry, by P-FV, and 


Intervals 


two-sentence de- 

Ше P-F tage! rs 24 items in 
5 d t n 

followed by the pene, cription 
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typewritten, unscored responses to 
that item (P-FA, P-FV, and P-FE) in 
randomized order. Under each de- 
scription the subject checked, by in- 
siruction, the response that most near- 
ly resembled his overt, everyday 
behavior. 

Each P-F version was scored twice 
by the experimenter independently, 
ie, without consulting the earlier 
scorings, and with at least a week be- 
tween scorings. À systematic compari- 
son between the two independent 
scorings yielded an average agreement 
of 88 per cent. This result is within 
accepted scoring reliability of the P-F 
Study (Rosenzweig, Fleming, and 
Clarke, 1947. Scoring discrepancies 
were independently scored by an ad- 
vanced clinical psychology student. 
The few responses for which this 
third scoring failed to match either 
of the first two were presented, each 
with its three scores, to a clinical 
psychologist who has extensive ех- 
perience with the P-F Study. This 
person selected as final that one of the 
three scores he considered to be the 
most accurate.* 

The analysis consisted of comparing 
the mean group scores of the P-F 
1 test and the individual 
scores from one administration to an- 
other by Pearson correlations. The 
hypothesis that the subjects were un- 
able to differentiate between the three 
p-F versions, as to which one yielded 
answers most nearly resembling their 
overt behavior, Was tested by chi 
square. 

Results 

When P-FA and P-FV responses 
were compared, none of the six Scor- 
ing Categories or GCR gave signifi- 
cant differences between the means. 
Of the correlations, all were positive 
and significant at the .01 level except 
jntro-directiveness and obstacle-dom- 


versions by 


gratefully acknowledge the 
scoring as ace of Doctors Loretta Cass 
Dolores Grieve. and Peter Nathan. The 
last-named was a graduate student at the 
time of these experiments, 


ee 
+The authors 
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і 5 ies of Self-Judged Overt Behavior 
--Chi Square Tests of the Frequencies о yh 
wee а in the Raw Responses to P-FA, P-FV, and P-FE. 


P-FA Favored 


Subjects Number % 
All 32 236 55 
"Self" Group — 93 190 (58) 
"Other" Group 9 16 (45) 
P-FV Favored 
236 (41) 

All 32 236 
"Self" Group — 93 190 (36) 
“Other” Group 9 16 (29) 


*Significant at the .05 level, 
**Significant at the .01 level. 


inance, which were not significant. 
When P-FA and P-FE responses were 
compared, again none of the seven t 
test comparisons was significant and 
all the correlations Were positive and 
significant except intro-directiveness 
and obstacle-dominance. When P-FV 
and P.FE responses were compared, 
the mean obstacle-dominance score 
Was greater in response to P-FV than 
to P-FE, significant at the .05 level, 
All the correlations were Positive and 
Significant at the :01 level except ob- 
stacle-dominance, which was not sig- 
nificantly correlated, and ego-defen- 
siveness, which Was positive and sig- 
nificant at the .05 level. In summary, 
the means of the response scores were 
not significantly different among the 


three P-F versions, The correlations 
between P-F versions wey 


с re generally 
high. 

Differences among the three Р-Е 
versions іп the frequencies 


of re- 
by the subjects as 
typical of their own overt behavior 
were found by chi-square analysis to 
be significant at the .01 level for а 

32 subjects, for the 23 subjects of the 


"self" Broup, and for the 9 Subjects of 
the "other" group. 


sponses favored 


Table I represent 
tests of the differen 
versions in the fr 
sponses favored by the Subjects as 
typical of their overt behavior. When 
P-FA was compared with P-FV, the 
subjects as a whole selected, by a bare 
majority (significant at the .05 level) ; 
as being more representative of their 


s the chi-square 
ces between p.p 
€quencies of re. 


P-FA Favored 


Number © 
194 (45) 
138 (42) 
56 (53) 
P-FE Favored 
338 (59) 
224 (54) oa sG** 
114 (71) 98.056 


А at 
own overt behavior, the reponses e 
had been given to P-FA. Ош zu 
subjects who responded to P-F; 5 dis: 
themselves in mind were able i. 
tinguish between their P-FA ШЕ, зге 
answers. Conversely, the ee DFE 
comparisons between P-FA ant m i 
showed that although the paber е 
a whole were able to distinguis de 
tween their P-FA and P-FE repe hie 
significant at the .01 level, on AES 
subgroup that responded в а 
with others in mind made Pry 
tinction at a significant level (.01)- 


Interpretation ——" 
In this exploratory investigatio gen- 
response scores did not differ, E Bieri 
eral, between P-F versions. ИО io 
the amount of judged overt beh: wis 
increased as projective caia м 
decreased from P-FV through I : vali: 
P-FE. This significant result is a s m 
dation of the efficacy of ener ise 
projective distance. The peret 
supports the validity of the pe ihe 
Inquiry. Those subjects who, PEA 
Inquiry, reported answering | 
with themselves їп mind = be- 
able to distinguish significant m Я 
tween their responses to P-FA а were 
FE, in the latter of which they „Гое. 
instructed to answer for piena 
Again, those subjects who Pd mine 
answering P-FA with others ir "eril 
were not able to презе ih b 
cantly between their ec age which 
FA and P-FV, in the lich. for the 
they were тавонро e E further- 
average person. У ofthe isomorphi¢ 
More, is supportive 


not 
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postulate; i.e, those subjects who 
answered P-FA at the implicit level, 
LC, with others in mind, reacted to 
P-FE (decreased projective distance) 
With responses more like their overt 
behavior. Those subjects who an- 
Swered P-FA at the opinion level or 
at the overt level, i.e., with themselves 
im mind, reacted to P-FV (increased 
projective distance) with responses 
655 like their overt behavior. 


Skcoxp EXPERIMEN 
Hypotheses 


one, three null hypotheses were as 
alterins A. In a projective instrument, 
subject’ ; the similarity between the 
tends p the pictorial figures in 
Crease 0" age-appearance so as to de- 
ilie! athe distance between the 
Not be ; and, the pictorial figures will 
ане ERN with a change in the 
5ponses j^ of the judged overt re- 
teen 2 . Altering the similarity be- 
figures “a and the pictorial 
changes 1 not be associated with 
oun si in response scores. C. If 
Judged BUR in the frequency of the 
Sociated AERE responses will not be аз- 
Changes 1n à consistent manner with 
185 in the response scores. 
Method 
Materials, 
Used in both 
the second 


ГАТ. APPROACH 


Identical materials were 
experiments I and II of 
described at approach. Besides P-FA, 
ditional de ы, there were three ad- 
ү evices: an exploratory ado- 
ture Fr orm of the Rosenzweig Pic- 
signated роп Study (herein. de- 
nquiry oo a Group Subject 
evel Ch. k a modification of ‘the 
int ap СЕК. Optionary used in the 
у mi. roach. P-FB differed from P- 
Whom the d the human figures for 
Were depi т ?Ject wrote responses 
ous Te as adolescents. The 
questlon ы Inquiry was a brief 
Шеге еы asking the subjects il 
BG гру: i ifference between the 
What the life received and, if so, 
Check Options „аз. ‘The’ Level 
hone "ated so tha 
о 
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paired responses to each пет (P-FA 
and P-FB) more nearly resembled a 
given subject's overt behavior was 
made not by the subjects themselves 
but by peers. The responses were 
judged by three peers who had previ- 
ously indicated on a check-list that 
they knew these particular subjects 
for at least a year outside of class as 
well as in class. No peer judged more 
than five subjects. 


Subjects. The 114 subjects of Ex- 
periment 1 were in four study halls 
for high school sophomore and junior 
boys. The average age was 16.5 years. 
The 111 subjects of Experiment II 
consisted of the boys and girls of four 
history classes for high school sopho- 
mores and juniors. The average age 
was 15.1 years. 

Procedure. The first groups in Ex- 
periments 1 and II were administered 
P-FA and, four weeks later, P-FB. The 
second groups received P-FB and 
then. P-FA. The third groups were 
given P-FA both times, and the fourth 
‹ eived P-FB both times. Im- 
mediately after the last P-F version, 
the subjects were administered the 
Group Subject Inquiry, be m 
shown a list of the subjects in the ше 
two groups of both exper га, ‹ ñ 
this list the subjects indicated which 
classmates they had known Hi rid Ў 
year. From this information t > ev x 
Check Optionary was Per. d p 
administered two weeks ater. In H 
( ionary were listed the two rep ies 
Eme p-F item given by the 54 avail- 
able subjects in Experiment I and 


the 43 subjects in Experiment II. 


The three judges for each subject 
vere instructed to mark that one of 
wer го responses to each item that 
the m nua resembled the subject's 
more lay behavior. Each P-F response 
eap огей twice, independently, by 
uns experimenter, with an average 
agreement of 91 per cent. This result 
Н within accepted scoring reliability 
limits (Rosenzweig, el al., 1917). As 
in the first approach, scoring discrep- 
ancies were independently scored by 


groups reci 
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an advanced clinical psychology stu- 
dent, and the few remaining dis- 
crepancies were arbitrated by a clini- 
cal psychologist widely experienced 
with the P-F Study. 

The data analysis was the same as 
for the first approach. The group 
mean scores of the two P-F versions, 
first and second testing, were com- 
pared by ¢ test, and the individual 
scores from one administration to an- 
other were compared by Pearson cor- 
relations. The hypothesis that the 
peers were unable to select responses 
from either P-F version as more near- 
ly resembling the subject's everyday 
behavior was tested by chi square. 
Results 


In Experiments I and II the cor- 
relations between the first and second 
testings were positive [or both the 
contro] and experimental groups, 
ranging between the 50's and .80's, 
with a few minor exceptions. The dif- 
ferences between the mean scores were 
generally not significant. The few 
significant differences in mean scores 
which did appear seemed to be due to 
the sequences of administration rather 
than to the P-F versions themselves, 

Table II represents the results of 
the chi-square tests of the frequencies 
with which the judges selected re- 
sponses from each of the two P-F 

+ The judges in both experi- 
ments I and І failed, in general, to 
from either p.p ver- 


Das 5 more typica] of a given 
subject's overt behavior, There was 


one exception: the judges of the sub- 


TABLE II-Chi-Square Tests o 
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jects in the first experiment grau ol 
Experiment I selected пака 
rather than Р-ЕВ responses T DA 
typical of the subjects’ every а) ihe 
havior, a difference significant at ns 
-01 level. The Group Subject mot aa 
showed that the stimulus eange e 
been unobserved by all but one 0 
subjects. 


Interpretation 


The first two null 3 pein pee 
not rejected by the evidence, ane ative 
the third was not tested. Proje ing 
distance, when altered by chang bé 
the similarity in a батацсе tijg 
tween the subjects and the as aia 
figures, was not associated Trence 
tistically significant score dil at dif- 
nor with statistically significan 1 be- 
ferences in the amount of eec the 
havior judged as overt by preise ТЫР 
the subjects. This result was c faui 
ent with the conclusions of Ds simi- 
investigations that changing a йш 
larity of appearance, and psa in- 
ing projective distance, a e be- 
crease  projectiveness, I probab Jas 
cause as identification is enhanced, 
is ego-defensiveness. 


DISCUSSION 


In both experimental app! a 
the results of the judgments ert Бе 
sponses considered typical of em] I 
havior, presented in Table I uence 
could have been strongly п ew 

у unusual consistency ot nii 
judges. This possibility was p th 
by means of frequency-plots These 
judges’ choices, by P-F version. 


oaches 
re 


, 


H i r as 
ests of the Frequencies of Judged Overt Behavio 
€presented in the Raw Responses to P-FA and P-FB 
P-FA P-FB 
: Favored Favored Ж? 
— * Number c. Number % 9.626* ^ 
xperimen 5 696 9874" 
Group with P-FA Ist 29 382 (56) = py. 9870 
тоир with P-FB Ist — 5 зм — (5) 985 (48) k^ 
Experiment II 43 526 51 18 
Group with P-FA Ist 5j 948 Go E (50) c 
Group with P-FB Ist 59 278 (53) 246 — (47) = 
“Significant at the 05 level. 


**Significant at the 01 level, 


frequency-plots revealed that the dif- 
signifi S significant as well as not 
detrei were dependent on the 
rather of a majority of the judges, 

her than only a few. 
pe ert research concerned the 
igen i T " behavior, and thus filled 
ua T by most previous investiga- 
dealt wi * present investigation also 
the pati 1 projective distance without 
"AC cee factor of social de- 
айоо which is present іп тапу 

Investigations. 

Е terms of the general orientation, 
‘taney ne of the two independent 
had p epis in instructions) 
ables, 7 ect on the dependent vari 
able (dl ле other independent vari- 
pearan C in similarity of age-ap- 
Stimulus: musco the subjects and the 
the de s: figures) did not influence 
арро tem variables. Only the first 
pimp aL. directly supported the 
both b ag postulate. The results of 
ed to ue are, of course, limit- 
frenis the. conditions of the experi- 
nized Ta question. Since it 15 recog- 
scent é Qut the experimental adole- 
only Е used in this research is 
might be of several variations that 
clusio ve explored, any general con- 
“жее д. Аш the advantages of such 

pecial adaptation of the Р-Е Study 


Or ; : Һ 
ы adolescents must await further 
Csearch, 
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Predicting Suicidal Ideation from the Rorschach: 
An Attempt to Cross-Validate 


GEORGE W. COOPER, JR. Lewis БЕ 
rquette University School of Medicine; Milwau Kee Psy 
мша апа УА Hospital, Wood, Wisconsin 


'HlA HART 


AND Cv: 


IN т 
chiatric Hospital: 


Saint Norbert College 


Summary: This study was an Atem 
strated a significant relationshi 
area of Rorschach Card УП. Ег 
patients, 53 Ss had responded to 
basis for age and sex wi 


When compared for the 
differ significantly. Sep: 
and neurotics also faile 


Sapolsky (1963) has reported 
nificant relationship between suicidal 
ideation and response to a small detail 
(D6 area; Beck, 1950) on Rorschach 
Card VII. His hypothesis was derived 
from the psychoanalytic conception 
Suggesting that suicidal ideation re- 
lects an unconscious desire to return 
to the maternal womb. Since the lower 
center detail on Card VIL is frequently 
perceived as a Vaginal area, patients 
With suicida] ideation might be expect- 
ed to respond more often to this area 


than. patients who are not suicidally 
ideated. The of predicting 
suicidal ideatioy 

à small detail (regar 

of a single Rorschach card appears so 


simple that a replication of this study 
appears Warranted, ý 


a sig- 


METHOD 

Ss were selected from the records of 
299 hospitaliz iatri Patients at 
the Milwaukee Psychiatric Hospital, 
All these patients had been tested by 
one of the investigators (LB) during 
the preceding two years. 
population, 53 Ss res 
area of Card VIT, 


a and became the ex- 
perimental group, 


designated as Re. 
sponders. There were 21 males ang 32 


females in this oup, ranging in age 
from 15 to 67 years (mean — 48.9). 


From the remaining population of 


Presence of suicidal i 
arate comparisons of su 
d to confirm the prediction, 


А ‚б which demon- 
Pt to replicate an earlier study which d 
P between suicidal ideation and 


response to the D6 


om a population of 999 hospitalized psychiatric 
this area, 
th non-responders, 
diagnosis, total number of Rorschach respon 


б an-to-man 
These were matched on a man-t 


scly equated for 
The two groups were closely equate 


stail responses. 
ses and per cent of small detail TS I (0 
ideation, the groups were not fot — 
А [T "pres: zd 

b-groups of schizophrenics, depre 


Non-Responders, 58 patients 
selected for the control Eros ed. 
the control group were matc apte 
closely as possible on a man: venta 
basis, to the Ss in the p e 
group for the variables of age A of 2 
Thus, this group also consiste in age 
males and 32 females ranging 18.1). 
from 16 to 7] years (mean ad uated 
The two groups were closely е mall 
for diagnosis, but not ona ШО ет no 
basis (See Table D. There w 


a (WO 
aa эйс. сеп the ! 

significant differences — of re 
Broups in their total numbe 1l 


emä 
^ dint of sm: 
Sponses or in the percentage 
detail responses. 


:atric 
AN со г Psychiat! 
TABLE I—Distribution of Psyc 


Diagnoses эпе! 
: zespo 
Diagnosis Responders и" 
Neurosis 18 1 
Manic Depressive 1 E 
Schizophrenia 15 
Depression 17 
Brain Syndrome 2 
53 


The entire hospital record я 
of the 106 Ss was examined fot low 
tions of Suicidal ideation. pre 1 
Sapolsky, “A patient was consic m nan 
have been Suicidally ideated if uicid?, 
ween hospitalized because ol his stay 
threat or attempt, or if during 6 suk 
there was at ] t one mention € 


Grorcr W. C; М 
RGE W. Cooper, JR., Lewis BERNSTEIN AND CYNTHIA Harr 


yea or actual attempt” 
mae " Ys | 1 965, JP 333) - Since the 
Ei ашы: to patients in the 
hospital ee I sychiatric Hospital is 1:8, 
ы, ыба are carefully main- 
E t yas assuring careful recording 
any suicidal thoughts or attempts. 
RESULTS 
Gc yw oy of suicidal idea- 
shown r the 106 Ss in this study is 
"een Table п. А chi-square test! 
? а value of .16 (.70 p .50). 


TABLE А . | 

ad N II-Comparison of Responders 

Non-Responders for Presence of 
Suicidal Ideation 


No Suicidal 
Ideation 


Suicidal 
Ideation 


Re: 
‘esponders 99 31 
Non-Re ioc P 
n-Responders 19 34 
= „0 


spat Sapolskys prediction that Re- 
Breater s would show a significantly 
than Rigo Bes of suicidal ideation 

1 on-Responders was not upheld. 


prince Sapolsky's study was concerned 

Chiaqu. y with schizophrenic Ss, the 

9 sm Was performed on the 

able nh nenics in our sample (See 

O15 (90° . М ith a chi-square value of 

Support A p 80), there was again no 
or Sapolsky's hypothesis. 


" TABLE 111—Comparison of 

xthizophrenic Responders and. 

‘Non-Responders for Presence ol 
Suicidal Ideation 


Suicidal No Suicidal 
Re Ideation Ideation 
‘“sponders M 
Мон оре 5 10 
Csponders 4 10 
= 015 


1 
Med be most. prevalent among de- 
ic Sut es, the distribution of suicidal 
wa Uon within the 33 Ss in this group 
“5 Subjected to a chi-square test (See 


Beliey; "T Я А 
Clieving that suicidal ideation 


D 
ать chi-square values reported in this paper 
ресе Ed upon statistically derived ex- 
л frequencies and Yates’ correction for 

Inuity has been applied (Edwards, 1954). 
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Taste [V--Comparison of Depressive 
Responders and Non-Responders for 
Presence of Suicidal Ideation 


Suicidal No Suicidal 
Ideation Ideation 
Responders 7 
Non-Responders 7 


Table IV). The obtained chi-square 
value was .0+ (.90 р .80) . Thus, among 
depressed patients, no support was 
found for the prediction that Re- 
sponders would demonstrate more 
suicidal ideation than Non-Respond- 
ers. 

The distribution of suicidal idea- 
tion in the other major diagnostic 
category in our sample (neurotics) 
was likewise examined (See Table V). 
For the neurotic group the chi-square 


Taste V—Comparison of Neurotic 
Responders and Non-Responders for 
Presence of Suicidal Ideation 


Suicidal No Suicidal 
Ideation Ideation 
Responders 8 10 
Non-Responders 6 13 


с 2001 


value was .22 (.70 р .50), again offer- 


ing no support for the prediction. 


Discussion 


our findings fail to con- 
firm Sapolsky's, it should be pointed 
out that our Ss were limited by those 
who were designated Responders and 
Non-Responders, according to Sapol- 
sky's definition. There were, therefore, 
minor differences in diagnostic cate- 
gories and matching techniques in the 
two studies. The sample sizes were 

uite similar; Sapolsky used a total of 
48 control and 48 experimental Ss in 
the three parts of his study, while our 
population consisted of 53 control and 
58 experimental Ss. The chief differ- 
ence appears to be in the fact that 77 
per cent of Sapolsky’s subjects who re- 
sponded to the one Rorschach area 
also demonstrated suicidal ideation 
as compared with only 42 per cent in 


Although 
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the present study. When the schizo- 
phrenics in our sample were extracted 
for separate study, the matching pro- 
cedures were identical to Sapolsky’s; Ss 
were matched on a man-to-man basis 
for sex-age-diagnosis, Yet 70 per cent 
of Sapolsky's Schizophrenic patients 
Showed suicidal ideation if they re- 
sponded to the one Rorschach area, as 
compared with 33 per cent in our 
population. Even among our de. 
pressed patients, where the likelihood 
of suicidal ideation might be expected 
to be greatest, no significant difference 
demonstrated between Re- 
sponders and Non-Responders. 
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What Do We Really Measure in "Testing the Limits" in the Rorschach? 


Joun HUuBERMAN! 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Summa ту: 


Using the Rorschach as one instrument in the selection of industrial- and 


business-pe P t 
Usiness-personnel, the author become aware that in the testing-the-limits (ttl). phase 


individua 
all suggested concepts. 


s showed a strong tendency (and consistency) in either accepting or rejecting 
The popularity-level of the suggested concept appeared to 


Operate a H H 3 H Б 
Perate at the best on a secondary level in influencing acceptance or rejection of the 


concepts. 


: pow studies described in the present paper conclusively support the existence of 
Such à consistent tendency, at least among normal Ss of average or above-average 


intelligence, 


This finding is interpreted as proof that the ttl measures a different dimension 


than the Rorschach-test proper. 


The nature of the dimension is still questionable but indications are that it is a 
5. asure of a person's willingness (апа ability) to look at problems, or situations, in a 
Benuinely flexible manner upon demand from persons in authority. 


ine P6 generally accepted purpose of 
the €sting-the-limits (ttl) phase of 
: orschach is to 
bos S's latent potential to produce 
Ps: e sien directions avoided or 
sive arified in his spontaneous produc- 
is in pres the importance of this phase 
of th пене proportion to the richness 
4 € two other phases, the performance 
Proper and the e ." (Klopfer and 
Kelly, 1946, pp. 


I à а " 
itid other words, this phase is re- 
4 we cae А 
tite. ed as constituting an extension of 
tan performance proper" and the 
е quiry” and its results are interpret- 
a$ Ew measuring the same dimension 
a 16 test-proper, except perhaps in 
Nore refined manner. 
“ae present study reports findings 
eui Suggest that the tt] measures an 
in ‘rely different dimension, at least 
dye ЛАЦ Ss of average (or above- 
the 486) intelligence. The nature of 
Ts dimension is more doubtful than 
tig, Мё&епсе; pending further inves- 
Bation, the author believes that the 
May well measure the willingness 
Ti x 
» е author gratefully acknowledges the in- 
p B assistance received from Prof, E. S. 
whi yea of the Univ. of British Columbia, 
nee extended to a critical review of all the 
Perea! presented in the present paper, the 
Pervision of the second study and partici- 
ation in the design as well as the execution 
the third study reported herein. 


m 


(or unwillingness) of Ss to accept 
suggestions from others, especially 
persons in position of authority. 


BACKGROUND 


The author has been using the 
Rorschach (R) routinely as one in- 
strument in the assessment of appli- 
cants for industrial jobs, from execu- 
tive to foreman level. 

One S, a mechanical engineer, had 
produced a rich protocol which con- 
tained all major scoring categories and 
was devoid of obvious pathology; how- 
ever, it contained practically no popu- 
lar responses. The ttl was therefore di- 
rected towards testing for acceptance 
(or rejection) of this category. To 
the author's surprise, this effort met 
with complete failure. The bears on 
Card II. . . . . "could not be bears; 
they could be dogs; bears would not 
have their ears at just this angle, but 
dogs might." Similarly, the green bot- 
tom D on X was rejected as “cater- 
pillar" because "caterpillars could not 
have the two little hairs sticking out 
of their heads; but it could be a pair 
of tomato-worms because they just 
might have such hairs.” Every other 
suggested concept was dealt with in 
the same manner, namely by denial of 
its appropriateness and substitution 
of a very similar concept. It is ap- 
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propriate to remind the reader that ^ 
was a mechanical engineer, not 2 
zoologist. 

In the interview, S was asked the 
routine question whether his work 
had ever been criticized. by anyone. 
He replied: “The only criticism I can 
remember is that I am unwilling to 
go along with any suggestions by my 
superiors, but this is of course quite 
unjustified." He then went to some 
length to produce convincing evi- 
dence of his successful efforts to elicit 
suggestions from his subordinates; he 
also related the lengths he went 
to make sure that these 
were actually put into pr: 


to 
Suggestions 
actice. 

The unusual tll perform 
the subsequent Statement in the in. 
terview made the author wonder 
whether the former Was in fact a “de- 
monstration" of the trait which § 
had been criticized for. The examiner 
in the industrial testing situation may 
well appear to have considerable au- 
thority and may therefore elicit be- 
havior from $$ which they typically 
display towards persons in authority, 


І у 
а reluctance to re-examine problems 
or situations in terms 


periors in industry 
у a refusal to 
cepts in the 


ance and 


accept suggested con- 
1 ttl, then the ttl might 
>e а simple and Welcome device to 
discover such tendencies in a rather 
subtle manner, 

In the months following the inci- 
dent described above the author spent 
€ on the tt] 


€ repetitions 


lar concepts of 
them admitted that they 
criticized by their wives 

being extraordinarily 
and argumentative, 
denied that 

justified. The 
Worth more cay 


lisi schach 
Testing the Limits in the Rorsch 


PILOT PROJECT 


ol- 
The author decided upon wr 
lowing steps in setting up a p 
тојесі: — 
d i Compile a list of болай о ce S 
gested”; The concepts shou ын 
relatively well-known рари. о 
els; there should be enough of t D Te 
form a test of SET ЛЕБ ites 
get adequate re ibility). Six pi jute 
per card appeared to fulfill th 
requirement, 


ss’ level 
to 


2) Design a scale to "measure < 
of willingness (or unwillingn 
accept suggested concepts. пет 

3) Obtain pairs of 5s so that one y "go 
of thc pair would be known of su 
along r idily with SU ERGs ONS Ber 
periors" while the other se led." 
would be known to be “bullhead 
The experimenter would of хөр, “each 
kept naive of the character admini- 
member of the pair until he эё оп 
stered and scored the ttl, pipe n 
he would attempt to post-dict red t0. 
classification cach person aL pu 

Standardization of oe n o 

cepts. Beck (1944) provides 4 their 
concepts graded se ge » clinica 
levels. of popularity in ded levels 
Setting. Since however thes "indus 
Were not established in the appro” 
trial setting,” it seemed ШОР relative’ 
priate to obtain concepts о ong pre" 
ly known popularity level am Jicants- 
sumably normal] industrial app cholo 

A local firm of industrial Choice" 

gists Supplied the Cox-Forcec сап 
Rorschach protocols of 74 app. son 15 
In this form of the R the ae set 
Presented with the card and th -tec 
of ten concepts. He is the insti concep 
select the most appropriate C three 
from each of the three sets, dure p 
concepts per card. The proces 
repeated for the ten cards. d for 

The 74 protocols were analyze, the 

frequency of selection of each © cepi 
Possible responses. Nine С е each 
were selected for each card, thre 


els of po” 
rom the following three levels 
ularity: 


by 

selected D? 

a) Concepts Which had been sc ж “pase 
more than 20 per cent of Е 
5701р”; the “popular concepts. 


Jons НевккмАХ 


b) Concepts which had been occasionally 
selected but by not more than 5 per 
cent of the base-group: “semipopular 
concepts.” 

5 Concepts selected by no. onc in the 
base group: "unpopular concepts." 


"S lie VAS were typed individu- 
ise ү ile-cards and their popularity 
» coded on the back of each card. 
Ne nine cards pertaining to each 
woes on ате placed in separate 
wouk ne before administration, they 
am zi be shuffled so as to eliminate 
n4 E eet which may depend on a 
Siven order of presentation in terms of 
Popularity-level. 
I ДЕ concepts applicable to cards 
: T, VIL, and VIII are listed in Table 
Ki as will be shown shortly, the use of 
nly four cards seems to be quite ade- 
е for the purpose of the test. (All 
n cards were used however in the 
Pilot-project) ; 


" TABLE I 
Sugges 
"BBested concepts for cards I, II, VII and 

VIII. (used in the third study) 
marks „Popular, "b" semi-popular and 
c" unpopular concepts 

Card VII. 

Lambs gambolling 
Acrial view 
Women gossiping 


"а" 


Сагат, 
al, 


Bat hov ering 
Butterfly flying 
Pelvis А 


b.l. Elephant's trunk 
Statue 

thered head- 
dress 


Cliff 


M us c9. White lam 
©З. Statue c p 


House & garage 


tard VHI. 

5: Black bear’s head a.l. Medical drawing 

2 Scotties a.2. Flesh-colored 
orchids 

. Colored insignia 


2 Clowns 


bee Bird 

7. Smoke 
?3. White fish 
el. Indian head 
=. George Washing- 
ton's head 
- Boot 


Red paint 
Green tree 
Heaven & hell 
. Pink cushion 


Book 
5. Pink coat 


à The scale. An eight-point scale was 
*veloped for the pilot-project. Zero- 
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value represented the most enthusi- 
astic acceptance, demonstrated Ьу 
spontaneous elaboration of the sug- 
gested concept in appropriate, but 
unusual terms—e.g. (Bears, card I1): 
“Oh yes—and they are after a piece of 
meat!” Substitution of the suggested 
concept (such as the behavior of the 
engineer described earlier) scored 7. 
Scores 2-6 were given to "intermedi- 
ate” reactions, This scale is not de- 
scribed in full detail because a much 
simpler and "self-scoring" 4-point 
scale, developed for the third study, 
appears to give similar and compar- 
able results. (See this scale below, un- 
der “Third study.") 

Administration. Subject is introduc- 
ed to the test in the standard man- 
ner except he is asked to tell the first 
thing he sees in the card, which the 
card reminds him of etc. When he 
responds, examiner says: "Fine, now I 
want you to зее..... in the blot." 
The procedure is repeated until S 
has responded to six suggested con- 
cepts per card (two at each level of 
popularity). 

It will be remembered that there 
are actually three concepts available 
at each popularity level, a total of 
nine per card. The extra concept 
at each level is available in case S 
either "uses up" a concept as his 
spontaneous production, or he re- 
marks: “I have seen this before you 
asked me." Such a response would not 
be scored, and a "spare" concept 
would be used instead. 

A spontaneous response is asked 
for first; the expectation is that nega- 
tivistic tendencies may emerge more 
readily when a person has already de- 
cided for himself “what the blot really 
represents." In other words, he is ask- 
ed to change his perception after he 
committed himself so something dif- 
ferent first. 

Scoring. Each response is scored ac- 
cording to the scale. The scores for 
each card are added up and divided 
by the number of responses; in other 
words, a mean score is developed for 
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each card. (This procedure is neces- 
sary because occasionally a $ uses up 
one concept as his spontaneous pro- 
duction and a second concept at the 
same popularity level becomes unscor- 
able because $ announces that he has 
seen that concept spontaneously, too. 
If this happens, only one scorable re- 
sponse remains in one category, or a 
total of 5 per card instead of the ex- 
pected 6. By using the mean score the 
problem of possible unequal respons- 
es per card can be circumvented) . 


The total test-score is the sum of the 
mean card-scores, 


were asked to de 
pairs of their professional (or execu. 


15 suggested by his superior.” 
other member of the pair would be 
the “bullheaded type who, once he 
makes up his mind how to handle a 
Situation is very difficult to persuade 


action; the 'yes- 


The 


ministered and scored, 


Results. Due to gener. i 
N al resistance 
of several bullheadeq" candidates 


towards Participation in any research. 
project, the author could only obtain 

pairs of subjects. The results in 
terms of the original criterion, were 


equivocal. ssion with the 
executives who Supplied 
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than the average person. ike pre 
sumably "flexible" man however ia 
one of the highest rejection-scores t : 
author could remember. Acting he 
hunch, the author suggested that E 
latter individual may carry out lv 
finite instructions very sape d 
but he couldn't believe that, onge zd 
man made up his mind about so his 
thing he could be swayed from n 
convictions. The manager aig ies 
replied: “It is amazing that у, : 
should have discovered this; we pee 
nized this about a year ago and t 
actually started a project with a peti 
agement-consultant to help е 
Son towards more flexibility.” In det 
manner the manager had giam 
the accurate carrying out of defin 
instructions with "flexibility. dis 
As mentioned earlier, all 10 ees 
were used in this project. A corr rds 
tion of scores on odd vs. even ci to 
yielded an r—.864 which increasec Ba 
-926 when corrected by the Spear o. 
Brown formula, significant at P<. 


P e as meas- 

Obviously, the instrument эи gs ; 
uring something at an unusually h:t 
level of reliability. 


Scores obtained on cards m, Y 
VII and VIII (totalled) gonte Ps 
T=.824 with the 10-card score. It our 
therefore decided to use only 


cards in any future study. 


SEcoNp STUDY 


ate- 
The difficulty of securing adeque^ 
Y selected and presently employer 
led to a temporary abandonmen ji 
this avenue of approach towards nich 
dation. However, another study ч cer 
Was designed primarily to clarify in 
tain (partly contradictory) ШҮ? 
reported by Rokeach (Rokeach, "^j. 
Served to gather more material regé 
ing the problem under discussion. 


“take 
А гіа 
This Second research was unde rhe 


en by the auth ith students ° jt 
IS tommy the Univer? } 
of British Columbia, in parum. der 
Iment of the requirements of i 

&ree of M.A, in psychology. One daf 
dredan wise ETOR SA 


Jons НивккмАХ 


n v ыштыше, Education, Psycholo- 
kerd Political Science were given 
inent s Ys Dogmatism-scale, an instru- 
noms e D UM to the well- 
al a ee F-scale (Adorno et 
group 2 ). From this group three 
51) ae 17 male students (a total of 
ing wih, selected for individual test- 
these n other instruments. Two of 
dents groups were composed of stu- 
S with dogmatism ("d"—) scores 
Boonie and below, the total 
third mean d-score, respectively; the 
Фао P consisted of students with 
Sübss very close to the group-mean. 
ајан tpi | administered tests in- 
ems at types of Kohs-block prob- 
VEION okeach, 1960), the Jackson- 
rest t of the Witkin Embedded Fig- 
ле Te (Jackson, 1956) as well as 
Bien nu. e is the subject of this 
only fc or reasons mentioned earlier 
Were ш cards (III, IV, VII & VIII) 
used, 
aa hypothesized that "open 
also р _(low d-score) persons would 
cepts: € receptive to suggested R-con- 
rss that low d-scores and low 
gun ап scores would go to- 
Were al The Witkins- and Kohs-scores 
Possibl 50 going to be scrutinized for 
серыпе relationship with the R-ac- 
made ce scores but no prediction was 
te in this regard. 
any һе results. failed to demonstrate 
tance ationship between the R-accep- 
T scores and any of the others. 
iim o epang scores for cards 
Scores however correlated with the 
Айе; for cards VII-VIII at r—.828 
Кое correction by the Spearman- 
this n formula for the 4-card total) ; 
I5 r is significant at P<.005. 
N The mean score for the group of 
the ol was X—1601, o= 2.471. Since 
thi Scoring-scale was reduced in the 
ird study from the present 8-point 
В: а 4-point scale, the data reported 
t ay be made roughly comparable to 
| le data reported for the third study 
?Y dividing both X and с by two. . 
e f we consider scores of 0-3 as indi- 
aging "acceptance" and scores of 4-7 
5 Indicating “rejection,” we can ех- 
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amine the proportion of times at 
which concepts of each popularity- 
level were accepted or rejected by the 
total group. The results show that 
popular, semi-popular and unpopu- 
lar concepts were accepted in 66.5, 
51.5 and 37.5 per cent, respective- 
ly. Obviously, the popularity-level ofa 
concept influences its chance of being 
accepted or rejected. This influence 1s 
however overriden by 55 general 
tendency to either accept or reject 
concepts generally, as proven by the 
high split-half r. 

Discussion of the second study. The 
second study supported the assump- 
tion that the R-acceptance score meas- 
ures something reliable and character- 
istic in a person. The lack of correla- 
tion of this score with the Kohs-scores 
(which are well-known measures of 
intelligence) suggests that whatever 
R-acceptance scores measure, it is not 
intelligence. Similarly, R-acceptance 
scores measure something different 
from what Rokeach's d-scores or the 
Witkin-test tap. 

One question regarding the signi- 
ficance and reliability of the R-ac- 
ceptance scores remained open. Could 
the consistent scores be an artifact of 
the examiner's unconscious wishes? 
These could influence the outcome of 
the tests in two ways: by influencing 
the Ss in a subtle manner to respond 
consistently, and/or by (unconscious- 
ly) scoring the responses to fit expec- 
tations. The third study was under- 
taken to eliminate these possible 
sources of contamination and at the 
same time examine whether R-accep- 
tance scores correlate with yet another 
personality-measure in the area of flex- 
ibility-rigidity. 

Тнівр STUDY 


In this study, three groups of ten Ss 
each were tested, one group by the 
author and the two other groups by 
graduate students in psychology at the 
University of British Columbia?. The 


2The author wishes to express his thanks to 
Messrs. M. Gilford and A. Posthum for their 
parti pation in this project. 
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student-examiners were completely 
naive as to the purpose, backgroun 
or hypotheses involved in the test. 


The employment of naive eraron 
ers would of necessity eliminate any 
bias which may result from uncon- 
scious pressure upon Ss to give соп. 
sistent responses. It would not dea 
however with possible contamination 
due to “mis-scoring.” To eliminate 
this source of variance, a self-scoring 
method was introduced; at the same 
time, the scale was reduced to four 
points from the original eight. It 
worked like this: after $ gave his first 
response to a suggested concept, he 
was handed a card with four state- 
ments typed on it and instructed to 
select the statement which most nearl 
applied to the suggested concept. The 


four statements were (with their 
score-values) : 


1) "Yes—I can see that as well (or even 
better) than what I saw first myself” 


2) “Yes—but I reall 


ly have to stretch my 
imagination quit 


€ a bit to see it that 


way sais tenen SCOTE 9 
3) "No—there might be so 


to it in the blot but real 


me similarity 
ly not enough 


4) "No—I can't see that at all" 
If Ss gave an Occasional evasive an- 
swer, they were si 


mply prodded to se- 
lect one of the four statements, 


It will be remembered that in the 
first study all t 


en R-cards were used, 
In the second 


study, cards ПІ, IV, 
VII and VIII were used. To make sure 
that the results were not "card.de- 


pendent,” this study applied cards 1, 
II, VII and VIII. 

The Ss examined 
were foremen of a 
author held the po 
ager for some per 
the position of Vi 
sonnel and Indust 
time of the study. 
would represent 
to this group of 
aminers were instr 


l by the author 
plywood-plant. The 
sition of plant-man- 
iod previously, and 
ce President of Per- 
rial Relations at the 
In other words, he 
an authority-figure 
Ss. The student-ex- 
ucted to select other 


j schach 
Testing the Limits in the Rorschac 


i sith no 
(male) students for testing, with 
other restrictions attached. 


iscus- 
Along with the test ue 
sion, Ss were also given ern 
Sandford Rigidity Scale (1 mem 
1960, р. 418). In order to pde ad: 
responses as possible, this test v man 
ministered in an "anonymous H on 
ner: Ss were instructed to Ls fich 
examiner only how many (but eli 
which) of the 22 аат гей de- 
comprise the scale they consic p» chis 
scriptive of them. It was felt nidi to 
approach would be ашка them- 
Ss than asking them to сайышы 
selves” to specific items of the me 
Hypotheses. Three hypotheses 
formulated: - 
1) The split-half reliability (a i 
cards I-II vs. УП-УШ) would uem 
the range of r=.80 as in pre 
studies, — 
2) The mean score of the author's pat? 
of foremen would be lowcr БЕ two) 
accepting) than the scores of t cim 
groups handled by the ident T in 
iners, The authority-relationshiP | 
the industrial setting would be ех} bes 
ed to produce more confor on 
havior than the relatively inc f the 
dent, non-authoritarian setting 0 
university, tain 
A positive relationship would E the 
between R-acceptance scores THE lat- 
Gough-Sandford test scores. ( f state- 
ter was simply the number 2 being 
ments acknowledged by Ss as 
descriptive of them). 


ans, 
Results. Table II shows the "If co 
standard deviations and split-ha gives 
relations for each group; it als roup* 
these data for the combined Fine 55 
апа {һе comparable data for te for 
second study, The data presen 11080 
5 of the second study ae 
у 2 to adjust for the Spor ar se 
used in that study vs. the 4-рой 
used in the third study. $ 


at 
stuli 
In terms of the hypotheses pO5 ^ д5 


F -prete 
ed, the results may be interpre 
follows: 


3 


К 


scale 
ale 


rel 
1). The overall split-half r hb 
tion surpassed the .80 level. anc 


t 
3 А = P е 
again indicates that the R-acceP 


Joun HUBERMAN 


Taser II—Mean R-acceptance Scores, 
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Standard Deviations and Split-half 


Correlation Coefficients of the Three Groups of the Third Study, and 


Transformed Comparative Data 


* N 

В.С. Grou 

j pi 10 

U.B.C. Group 2 10 

Foremen 10 
Combined 30 


Second Study 51 


. Significant beyond P<.05 
Significant beyond P <.005 


score measures something consistently 
and reliably. 

2). The mean score of the author's 
group varied in the predicted direc- 
tion from the mean of the student 
examiners’ groups. The difference 
didn't reach statistical significance but 
this may well be due to the relatively 
small size of the groups. 

А 3). No consistent (ог significant) 
relationship was found between the 
R-acceptance and the Gough-Sandford 
Scores, Apparently the two instru- 
ments don’t measure the same dimen- 
Sion, 

CONCLUSION 


The results of the three studies 
show conclusively that: 

1) There is a consistent tendency, 
at least in normal individuals of av- 
erage or higher intelligence to either 
accept or reject suggested concepts 
оп the Rorschach. 

А 2) The probability of acceptance or 
adecua of a concept varies only 
secondarily as a function of popular- 
1ty-level. 

: 3) Therefore in the ttl, we measure 
à dimension which is different from 
Whatever the Rorschach-test measures. 


The nature of the dimension is still 
Open to question. The author does 
Not feel as yet prepared to give up 
the expectation that it will be found 
to measure willingness to re-structure 
id percepts and concepts along lines 

£gested by others, especially persons 


for the Second Study Group. 


c 
1.69 
1.62 
1.72 
1.67 
123 


in authority. By “re-structuring,” 
more is meant than mere surface- 
conformance with instructions orig- 
inating from higher-up. The term is 
used here to designate readiness to re- 
examine a problem, or a situation 
from many different points of view, 
each potentially as valid as any other. 
The author would not be surprised if 
future research would find a positive 
relationship between empathy and 
willingness to accept suggested R-con- 
cepts as well as a negative relationship 
between this dimension and “ascend- 
ance” or (or "assertiveness") . Ease of 
concept-formation may also influence 
R-acceptance. 

In the meantime—and based only 
on anecdotal evidence—this approach 
may add additional clinical insight 
into persons level of flexibility. 
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Color on the ТАТ! 
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ional 
dy tested tw i ctivity and emotion 
Summary: This study tested two hypotheses concerning productivity ar 
и ex ) 


tone as a function of chromatic TAT cards, 


3 females 
Two groups of 13 males and 13 female 


н SBM, and 
і і ic slides ards 2, 3BM, 4, 6I 
were presented with achromatic and chromatic slides of с 


7BM, in counterbalanced order. The main cfi 
presentation of stimuli, and color were evalu 


effect. However, a conceptual and aes 
differed with respect to emotional tone 


Serious consideration has been given 
to Baughman’s (1958) admonition to 
study the stimulus quality which 
evokes the response. The most recent 
review of the Rorschach literature in- 
dicates that 11% of the studies from 
1958 to 1963 were concerned with the 
stimulus (Dana, in press). TAT stim- 
ulus value, as suggested by one reliable 
score, is directly related to the number 
of cards used (Dana, 1956). In addi- 
tion, mood may be determined by the 
specific picture (Brackbill, 1951; Gar- 
field & Eron, 1948) . These studies in- 
dicate two relevant dimensions of the 
response to color: (a) stimulation of 
affect and, more generally, (b) stimu. 
lation. of interpretable personality 
data; i.e., responsivity or productivity, 

Rorschach considered color to be 
representative of emotion (1942). In 
a review, Fortier (1953) described 
color as a testable Tepresentation of 
alfect, while affect is a conscious ele- 
ment of unconscious Process. Affect 
could thus be studied by the response 
to color. Siipola contended 
that increased reacti € to color 
was independent of emotional impact 
when subjects were required to inte. 


grate color and form Perception on 
the Rorschach, 


Drechsler (1960) , 
however, separated the response to 


color from a word association task. 
Under these conditions the chromatic 
stimuli did produce a significant dis. 


"This study is based on a M 
West Virginia Universi 
(Johnson, 1963) unde 
second author, 


aster's thesis, 
ty, by the first author 
т the direction of the 


ee " er of 
fects of sex membership, ord ils 
i i EE 
ated, Color did not have a meast 


pr females 
thetic effect may occur, Males and 
and response productivity, 


техпег 
turbance in response pattern. brun 
(1954) demonstrated that colo (1951) 
related to mood tones; Schaie tones 
focused attention to these mood 
as evoked by color. 1951) 
Thompson and дайан oett 
compared achromatic and c is ntent 
TAT cards on Aron's affective co scale 
scale and word count. — with 
scores did change on some к 
а group administration. ES cards 
(1951) found that Sünde psy” 
individually administered : vessive 
chiatric patients stimulated dep times: 
mood and increased d EU, theme 
Lubin (1955) used pentes "EL 
Counts per story with indivic onsivit 
group administration. Resp stimu i. 
increased with the chromatic 5 1o dil- 
Horne and Bova (1960) found п ant 
ferences in productivity (tim s chro 
number of titles used) between : іс 
matic and chromatic stimuli. aret 
skas and Heffron (1960) ol anc 
-T-P productions using par i was 
crayons. The main effect of = erip 
not significant, but sex mem E Te iss” 
and order influenced repons ей 
kopf-Joelson and Foster (196) i ol 
four Variations of color and a ol 
figure on the CAT. High scone ane 
their responsivity measure, the ye ? 
cendence index, responded MON ue 
colored cards while low scorers 
less responsive to color. 


yhile 
tudies suggest that tio” 
color is related to affect, the cont tain’ 
under which this relationship fa QE 
remain unspecified. In айа ped 
Sponsivity has been variously € 


These $ 
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with equivocal results. We do not 
know to what degree the affect stim- 
ulating quality of color is presented 
ѕсогаЫу in TAT response. Individual 
and group administrations of various 
TAT-like tests have been used. Since 
it has been shown that presence of the 
examiner is inhibiting (Bernstein, 
1957) , group administration should 
facilitate expression of affect. 


The present study was designed to 
explore some of the parameters of the 
color-affect relationship, sex and order 
of presentation. Eron's emotional tone 
scale, a five point rating scheme with 
positive, neutral, and negative points, 
Was used to measure affectivity (Eron, 
Terry, & Callahan, 1953). Three re- 
Sponsivity measures were used: Q-sort, 
transcendence index, and word count. 
The Q-sort (Stephenson, 1959) as- 
sessed personality information report- 
ed in a fantasy production. Stories 
Were sorted in a nine interval normal 
distribution from least to most per- 
Sonality data present. The transcend- 
ence index (Weisskopf, 1950) was 
used to measure amount of fantasy 
Material and represents the mean 
number of comments per card which 
80 beyond simple description. This 
Study was designed to test the null hy- 
Potheses (1) the addition of color will 
result in no change in the affect re- 
Ported in a subject's fantasy and (2) 
the addition of color will result in no 
Change in responsivity. A general ques- 
Чоп is also posed: can the effect of 
any projective stimulus be qualified? 


METHOD 


Repeat and scorer reliabilities for 
the four measures were assessed in a 
Preliminary study. Adequate scorer re- 
mbilities were obtained (range = Г 
“9 to .98) ; repeat reliabilities for the 
€motional tone and word productivity 
Scales were low. Significant intercorre- 
ons were obtained between Q-sort 
ы transcendence index, between Q- 
tial and word count, while the rela- 
опар between word count and 

anscendence index was significant 
?r one card only. 
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A standard, abbreviated set of Mur- 
ray TAT cards 2, 3BM, 4, 6BM, and 
7BM, (Dana, 1956) was painted using 
water colors to avoid a texture el- 
fect.2 These cards were photographed 
under constant conditions using black 
and white and color films. Achromatic 
and chromatic slides were processed 
from these films and projected through 
a standard two inch slide projector. 


Subjects served as their own con- 
trols; two groups of 13 males and 
13 females, were tested in counter- 
balanced order (achromatic to chro- 
matic — AC order; chromatic to 
achromatic = CA order), using iden- 
tical instructions for each administra- 
tion. 


Values of the emotional tone scale 
were transformed into positive inte- 
gers to facilitate analysis. A 2x2x2 La- 
tin Square Plan 9 as outlined by Win- 
er (1962) was used to analyze data 
from each scale for each card and 
over all the cards.? The main effects 
of order of presentation of stimuli, 
color, and sex membership and their 
interactions were evaluated. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The transcendence index demon- 
strated that fantasy response to AC 
order was significantly greater than 
response to CA order for cards, 3BM, 
6BM, and 7BM (р<.05). The AC 
order elicited greater response for 
6BM for both Q-sort and word count 
(p<.-05) - 

Sex membership, which significant- 
ly influenced responsivity, also affect- 
ed the emotional tone of the stories. 
For the overall set, both males and 
females produced happy fantasies, but 
the responses by females approached 
a neutral value while the male re- 
happier (p<.05). Fe- 


sponses were 
more productive than 


males were 
2The authors wish to express their sincere 
thanks to Mr. John D. Сї n, Chairman, 
Art Department, West Virginia University 
for painting the cards. 

2 The authors wish to express appreciation to 
Dr. Arthur R. Thomas for statistical con- 
sultation. 
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males on the responsivity measures. 
For the productivity measure (word 
count), the differences were signifi- 
cant for the sets and card 6BM 
(p<.01) and for cards 4 and 7BM 
(p<.05). The amount of personality 
information (Q-sort) reported by fe- 
males was greater than that by males 
for the overall set, cards GBM, 7BM 
(p«.01), and 3BM (р<.05). This ef- 
fect was significant With respect to 
the amount of fantasy materia] pre- 
sent for 3BM, 4, 6BM, and 7BM 
(p<.01). Table I summarizes the in. 
fluence of main and interaction effects, 

The order-sex and order-color in- 
teractions were also effective in in. 
fluencing responses. As д result of the 
order-sex interaction, Males report 
happier 6BM stories in the AC and 
in the CA series (P<.05). Males also 


respond with happier tones than 
females to the overal] AC series set 
(р<.01). 


Productive than m 
duction to 6BM is 


and females when tested in the AC 
series (pc 9] more 


in the AC series 
ame card in 
he amount 
TABLE I-Summary of 
for the Cards 


Significant Effects and ү 
and Sets (A 
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of personality information eger 
a response to 7BM, was influence eee 
the interaction of order and ds 
membership, Females were d 
sponsive in the AC series pone 
and reported more in this ser les. ies 
males in either АС or roan 
(p«.01). For research pr for 
imum personality а sii 
7BM obtains from testing fema es 
the achromatic to chromatic жа o 
The responsivity measures po p 
sensitive to changes resulting [тог Pg 
order-color interaction. Кы ше 
ductivity to chromatic cards rg the 
nificantly higher for 6BM ans ede 
Overall set when chromatic Шр 
achromatic stimuli. Тин ae for 
(P<.05) also obtains with on e 
personality information and D the 
material, Response productivity | the 
overall set of achromatic cards ad 
ТА series is significantly gee a 
from response to the same Set or zone 
in the AC series. This effect is ality 
sistent for card 6BM for pelo d 
information and fant mo i in- 
(р<.01). Amounts of persona Т from 
formation and fantasy material vhen 
chromatic stimuli were greater ^ for 
color was preceded by pesce d 
6BM than the response to achro 05). 
stimuli preceded by color eae eal 
Response productivity to 6B id pie 
sreater for the achromatic а matic 
sented first than for the chror 


a]es 
" k Scal 
nteractions on Each of the 


= Order; В — Color; 


= Sex Members; 
Scale Sets aa кш) 7BM 
Р " 2 3BM 4 6BM 
Emotional Tone ct AC* 
AC* е" ct 
Word Count С++ Д +» LI i 
AB* с" No 
A* 
AC* «t 
Q-Sort Ces ce p^ e 
AB* ae 
А* pf 
Transcendence s F At 
Index сея ce iS ‚ 
, | EU 
P <.05 i 


** pol 
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card presented first; the response to 
the achromatic card was greater than 
the response to the chromatic card in 
the AC series. Table 11 summarizes 
the Significant simple main interac- 
ton effects. 


, Response to color is constant in 
either order while the response to no 
Color is influenced whether it pre- 
cedes or is preceded by color. Results 
of the interactive effects of color and 
Order suggest the possibility of an al- 
ternate TAT form to provide more 
reliable data: if a chromatic retest is 
Presented the subject responds to a 
Stimulus which is as novel as the first 
Presentation. The results from the 
responsivity and emotional tone meas- 
Urés are similarly relevant. Females 
and males should be treated separate- 
ly in clinical interpretation and re- 
Search studies. Maximum personality 
Information can be elicited from sub- 
Jects when sets of achromatic and 
chromatic TAT cards are presented 
In an AC order, In addition, the in- 
fluence of sex and order are similar 
lo effects reported in parallel studies 
With the H-T-P (Bieliuskas and Hef- 
fron, 1960) and Mosaic (Horne and 
Bova, 1960) . The utility of these con- 
clusions is tempered by the implica- 
lion that the scoring scales may not 
be adequate to measure affect and re- 
Sponsivity. 
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Card 6BM was most sensitive to the 
effects tested: its sensitivity is similar 
to that of the abbreviated sets. Cross- 
validation is needed to establish 
whether or not this card is repre- 
sentative of response to abbreviated 
sets, or if an order effect (the fourth 
card presented) stimulates fantasies 
like that of the overall set. 


The results are pertinent to ques- 
tions of color and affect and to the 
quantification of subjective data. Each 
of the scales was sensitive to the pre- 
sence or absence of color in an in- 
dividual fashion. Few positive results 
may indicate that color has no effect 
on fantasy productions, or that the 
effect was not measured. While the 
effect of color can be quantified by 
controlling variables, this does not 
imply that no effect occurs under other 
conditions, The fact that color inter- 
acted with order is supportive. Sub- 
jective reactions, reported as subject 
comments, strengthen the hypothesis: 
experience did differ with two versions 
of the stimulus. 


It follows that measures of the ef- 
fect of color are limited, Discrete cate- 
gories are in fact spurious and arti- 
ficial descriptions of the continuous 
experience of fantasy life. Our crude 
attempts to represent inner experi- 
ence by fragmentation invite error 


Taste H—Summary of Significant Simple Main Effects of AB and AC 
Interactions 


(A1 = color first, A 


Seale s 
card 

Emotional Tone 6BM A2CI 
Set A2CI 

Word Count GEM АТС; 
6BM А1С2 
6BM А?С? 

Oss 7BM A202 
7BM A2C2 

k 7BM A2C2 

Vranscendence 

Index 

* p «05 


** p «01 


Cl = male, C2 = female) 


9 — color second, B1 = color, B2 = no color 
AB 
effect card effect 
AICI* 
A2C2** 
э» ALC 6BM A9B2 > AIBI** 
2s ААС 6BM А1В1 > AIB2* 
> Alcie* 6BM A2B2 > A2BI* 
Set A2B2 > AIB2** 
Set А1В1 > AIB2* 
> А1С2* 6BM A2B2 > AIB9** 
> A2cr** 6BM > AIBS* 
S AICI**  GBM 2 ^ AIB?* 
6BM A2B2 S AlB2** 
6BM AIBL S AIB2** 
GBM A2BI S А1В9* 
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of such magnitude that only infre- 
quently are research results positive. 
The studies of color on the TAT all 
report a subtle effect of color which is 
not so general that it is identified by 
rating schemes but is significant 
enough to merit comment. Baugh- 
man's general conclusion with respect 
to color on the Rorschach appears to 
be applicable: the effect of color is not 
represented by present scoring cri- 
teria, but is effective in a conceptual 
and aesthetic fashion. 
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Rorschach and TAT Responses of 
Negro, Mexican-American, and Anglo Psychiatric Patients 
Darr L. JOHNSON 


University of Houston 


MELVIN P. SIKES 
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Summary: The Rorschach and Thematic Apperception 


of 75 Anglos, Negroes, and Mexican-American patients on t 
1 Medical and Surgical Hospital were compared. 


mple of non-psychotic male veterans whose ages, educa- 


iem Administration. Genera 
he subjects were a random sar 


Projective Test responses 
he psychiatric unit of a 


tional backgrounds and occupational levels were quite similar. 


A number of statistically 
with most distinct 
hostility. The TAT pointed up differe 


other two groups in themes of family unit, 
1 mother-son relationships. This TAT finding possibly 


of Mexican-American cultural values regarding inter- 
family. Results of this study suggest the utility of 
lation of culture and personality theories. 


Particularly of father-son anc 
demonstrates the persistence 
personal relationships within the 
projective measures in the formu 


". he use of projective tests to meas- 
Bes culture-related personality differ- 
aces has increased in recent years. 
"he editor of the Primary Records in 
шге and Personality series. (Kap- 
йлдү, 1961) has estimated that there 
75 е been as many as 150 studies in 
9 Societies. Only a very [ew of these, 
an have dealt with psychiatric 
Sin "d and most have dealt with a 
id. culture without presenting 
exc s-cultural comparisons. One of the 
О eptions, carried out by Singer and 
Ypler (1956), compared patterns of 
ene and motility оГ Irish-Ameri- 
рге апа Italian-American schizo- 
tine They found, among other 
ө that Rorschach differences ех- 
inati which indicated greater imag- 
o ive behavior and motor control 
their Irish-American group. 

"A. review of the literature has re- 
fer an absence of any similar com- 
mi ative research with three of the 
ajor North American subcultures: 
к BBlost, Negroes, and Mexican- 
К Mericans. The present study was de- 
Sned to explore personality differ- 


in. 

se term ‘Anglo,” is used to describe the 

S jte sample whose surnames are not 

ape and who are mainly of Anglo-Saxon 
North European descent. 


differences on the Rorschach 
nces between the Mexican-Americans and the 


significant differences were found between the groups, 


appearing on the measures of 


and in their characterization, but more 


ences between members of these sub- 
cultures through the use of the Ror- 
schach and Thematic Apperception 
Test projective techniques. 


SUBJECTS 


The subjects were a random sam- 
ple of 75 non-psychotic psychiatric 
patients, 25 from each of the three 
subcultures. Diagnostically, the sub- 
groups were nearly equal and each 
was comprised of approximately 60% 
anxiety reactions, 20% depressive re- 
actions, 4% psychosomatic reactions, 
6% passive aggressive personality dis- 
turbances, and 10% conversion reac- 
tions. The groups were also similar 
in the numbers of men with service 
connected disabilities in each. All sub- 
jects were patients at the Houston 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
and were between the ages of 25 and 
55. 
The ages, years of education and 
occupational levels were similar for 
the three groups. The Anglos, Mexi- 
can-Americans, and Negroes had 
mean ages of 37.2, 36.5 and 35.1 re- 
spectively. In the same order, educa- 
tional means were 10.2, 7.8, and 9.6. 
Occupational levels were based on a 
5-point rating scale, with 5 represent- 
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i he lowest level. Using this sys- 
«e "iine Anglo mean occupational 
leval was 3.8, the ааыа 
mean was 4.2 and the Negro = 
was 4.4. Differences between | е 
hese background items 

groups on these Cw condi 

were not statistically significant. 
Although in this sample the groups 
tended to be similar in being from 
the lower occupational levels, they 
necessarily differed in social class and 
culture. Regardless of what occupa- 
tional level they occupy, members of 
the Anglo group are part of the ma- 
jority culture and clearly enjoy high- 
est status. The Negro group differs 
primarily on the social class dimen- 
sion; Negro behavior is governed to 
a large extent by rules of a caste sys- 
tem. At the present time in Texas, it 
is virtually impossible to match 
groups for socioeconomic status as the 
Negro is, by custom and law, 
to occupy a subservien 
tion. The Mexic 


forced 
t social posi- 
an-American group, 
in general, has a lower social status 
than the Anglo group, but their class 
position is neither as clearly nor as 
rigidly defined as is that of the Negro. 
They differ from the Anglo and Negro 
8roups on the cultural dimension; 
that is, they have backgrounds which 
differ in terms of language, childrear- 
ing practices, and interpersonal val. 
ues. The Mexican-Americans in the 
present study were alike in 
Spanish as their first ] 
erally learning English 
first attending school, S, 
ond generation "Texans 
was able to tr. 
generations in 
75 of the sub) 
citizens of th 


having 
anguage, gen- 
at the time of 
ome were sec- 
and one man 
ace his ancestry to six 
what is now Texas. All 
jects were native-born, 
€ United States, and 
Were veterans of military service, 
These last features, of course, tend to 
minimize cultural distinctions that 
may exist. 
PROCEDURE 


The tests were given according to 
standard instructions by three psy- 
chologists representing the three sub. 
cultures under investigation, Each 


этү Mexican-A > Ane 2 iutric Ра ients 
ar Anel »chiat at 
1 "1C id Anglo Psyc 
Neg го, Mexica American, 


Я jects 
psychologist, however, Le Fee 
from all three subcultures. eu did not 
al identity of the кешсе. ог 
appear to influence үф тһе 
productivity of test recor 1 follow- 
Rorschach records were п a major 
ing Klopfer's system. All ol : e d. un 
scoring categories were ше for hos: 
addition, records were scorer d con- 
tility. This scoring aes qo ета 
tent that contained some eR S arent 
or hostile elements, such ne tur- 
horns,” “jet plane,” or е сой 
tle,” as Potential Hostility. l MES 
tent was of actual раву оа 
war of two monsters,” or poen Hos 
arguing"—the scoring was 0] estruc 
tility. Content of mutilation, 6s p 
tion, or harm that had inane | yie 
“a squashed insect,” Was ail human 
tim Hostility. In addition, а ‘as were 
and animal movement response If no 
scored for tension or hostility. 


өрүс 
hostility were present, such ; simply 
girls dancing," the scoring Wis 


„ement 

Mild Movement. If the meni try” 
were of effort, such as Mud respons 
ing to lift a heavy rock," the ni. The 
was scored Strained Мосс Hostile 
final movement category, content 
Movement, was used if the ilitv- 
were of actual combat or et I 

Six TAT cards were selen basic 
their utility in sampling So е 
assumptions about qum coit in se” 
l^tons and projected usus ^ arca 
eral critical interpersonal pM: Jj 
These were Cards 1, 2, 4, S of the 
BM. and 13 MF. A summary о 
scoring categories and results | 
in Table IL It will be noted ces. 
totals do not reach 25 in ире 
This is because some vin on n 
not be categorized. Agreemen ju lee’ 
sizment to categories by two ao pe 
was found to range between 
cent and 100 per cent. 


[s 
ear 
Jem 


RESULTS со 


r 
Li 
schach 5; se 

The results of the Rorsch wh! 

ing are given in Table pr i 

eu ir aPP e ir 

*The authors wish to express thes jstane 

tion to Nathan Murillo for his а 

testing the subjects. 
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Tape I—Rorschach Mean Scor 


Rorschach Variables Anglo Mexican- 
American 
Response Total (R) 18.91 18.16 
Location 
Whole (W) 9.16 105 
White Space (5) At ae 
Large Area (D) 8.88 t 
Small Arca. (d) 24 ш 
Determinants 
Form (F) 9.68 Hes 
Poor Form Level (—) 2.64 232 
Human Movement. (M) 1.80 1.00 
Animal Movement. (FM) 2.88 2.60 
Inanimate Movement (m) 1.20 $0 
Transparency (k) 08 2 
Vista (FK) ‘12 12 
Texture (Ес) 36 24 
Achromatic Color (C’) 20 06 
Form-Color (FC) 1.61 38 
Color-Form (CF) 72 52 
Pure Color (C) 00 99 
Content 
Popular (P) Ae 
Human (Н) 136 
Human Detail (Hd) 108 
Animal (А) tee 
Animal Detail (Ad) As 
Animal Object (obj) m 
Object. (Obj) y 
Plant (РІ) 2 
Geographic (Geo) r^ 
Anatomy (At) КЕ 
у Ro 52 
Я 44 
Explosion (Exp!) E 
Cloud (Cl) 200 
Potential Hostility 209 
Open Hostility 50 a 
Victim Hostility 1.48 Bt 
Mild Movement 2.56 2.08 
Strained Movement 1.28 88 
Hostile Movement 60 sb 
| (Number of Ss 
Combinations and Ratios Above Median) 
CF4C>FC 1 8 
Sum of C>2 ш " 
ЕС>9 ы н 
ЕМЪМ 5 * 
MS = | 


Means for the scores are presented, 
the statistical technique used through- 
Out was X2. Cutting points were lo- 
Gated as near the median as possible. 
X? was computed for the three groups 
in 2X3 tables and differences signifi- 
Cant at the .05 level or beyond, are 


es for the Three Subcultures 


Negro 


16.36 


7.32 
120 
8.40 
40 


9.92 
412 
1.08 
2.12 
52 
16 
04 


indicated in T 


all" and the ob 
level. In addition, 
parisons were 1 
pairs, 

Anglos, and th 
tained are ind 


tural 


madi 


Significant 
Differences 


ADM 05 


N>M 05 
ASN 01 


ADN 02 
M>A 05 
M>N 05 


N>M 02 


Overall, .02; 
ADN 01; M>N 05 


Overall, .05; 

N>M 05 

Overall, 01; 

ADN 0: M>N 01 


Overall, 05; 
ADM 02 
Overall 
ADM 


>N 05 


able I by the term “over- 
tained probability 
X2 fourfold com- 
e between subcul- 
ie, Negroes 
е probability values ob- 
licated with the letters 


versus 
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/ { and A identifying the Mexi- 
ce AS E, Negro and Anglo 
respectively. : : 
A kumbar of statistically significant 
differences occurred and it may be 
well to view each subcultural group 
separately. Taking the Negro group 
first, it may be seen that they were 
low on Potential Hostility, but com- 
paratively high on Victim Hostility. 
‘They gave few Mild Movement re- 
sponses and tended to be high on 
Anatomy and Poor-Form Level. They 
tended_to be low on Human Move- 
ment, Form-Color and Populars. 
The Mexican-American group was 
high on Potential Hostility and low 
on Victim Hostility. They gave few 
Anatomy responses, showed relatively 
high Form Level, and they gave a 
relatively low number of Color re- 
sponses. In addition, they tended to 
be high on Form responses (F) and 
to give more detailed (d) responses, 
both Human and Animal 


The Anglos Save more Mild Move- 


hole responses, and 
Several Form-Color 


БТОйр$ were most im 
hostility scorin 
sense, overall patter 


i in handling 


» ina 
ay be seen as 
ns hostility, In 
emphasizing the €nd product of hos- 
tility, the Negroes apparently show а 
feeling that they are victims, vulner- 
able, and Surroun 


I ded by im endin 
violence, The Мехїсап-Атет ak 
jects evidence little of this feeling, 


but see much latent hostility in the 
world. These differences Suggest that 
the neurotic Negro feels 
while his Mexic 
part feels more 
fensively The other Scor- 
ing tendencies of the groups may be 
as consistent with this idea in 
that the Mexican-American group 
does appear to be more concrete and 
constricted, and to handle conflict by 
formalizing and compulsively dealing 
with details or the particulars of life 


variations 


yet, de- 


о; iatric Patients 
1 1 Psy, tric Pa 
Ne. ro Mexican-American, and Anglo Psy chia 
R^ P S 


ЖГ. 
while the other groups deal utet HE 
the generalities. The Negroes | PP bé 
to be more body-centered and ue 
more hysteriod in their x gent y 
repression and low impulse поп 
The Anglos occupy а middle р an 
in their handling of ae to 
Show greatest internal шо 
gether with more flexible control. 


ith 
Comparison may be made yu 
Rorschach results reported by. book 
iner and Ovesey (1951) in y n 0, 
on Negro personality, The ч of the 
Oppression. In his analysis study, 
Rorschachs collected. for this : sub- 
Goldman found that the NE Blood, 
jects gave many responses 9 danc 
mutilation, bent-over fentes a His 
ing, and derogatory, silly figures. ide 
analysis, however, did not ^ Mak- 
comparisons with other cem temm 
ing this comparison with the p sitike 
data, we find our three Vane elm 0 
ingly similar in producing con! п. His 
the kind mentioned by Goldma ар" 
Statements about the Negro ich, but 
ported and appear true enone 
the same statements could [Гехїсап- 
made about the Anglos and № Ma ap 
Americans. The only bans com 
Proaching significance in a twic 
parison is that Anglos more tha stated 
as often as the other two groups 5 


are 
É II a 
that the figures on Card, де 
“savages”, “cannibals”, or "ir 

face.” 


sented i? 
The TAT results are presente 
Table II. 


| top 
Utilizing themes of achieveme™ ont 
ard 1 as the measure of d the 
concern, we found a tendency roup? 
Mexican-American and Negri fe dif 
to show more achievement. t 
erences were not, however, 54 some 
ally significant, A sub-category hat of 
Possible importance was y wishes 
blockeq achievement: the boy wor 
to become a great violinist ea has ne 
hard, but he fails because Де їп. раз 
опе 10 help him or his иы 
broken, Although the groups mes sf 
differ significantly, these them gs 
Tustration tended to арреа! 


t 
no 
of 


> 
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TanLE—II Contingency Tables for TAT Scoring Categories 


Mexican- 
American 


TAT Variables 
Achievement Card 1 Themes 


hievi 
Non-Achievers 


Blocked Achievement 

Fulfilled Achievement 
Family Unity (Card 2) 

Unity 

Non-Unity 


Attitude Toward Age-Similar Female Influence (Card 4) 


Rejection 
Acceptance 


Mother-Son Relationships (Card 6 BM) 


Accepting Relationship with Mother 


Father-Son Relationships (Card 7 BM) 


Acceptance of Older Man 
Rejection 


Altitudes Toward Sex and Aggression (Card 13 MF) 


Sexual Guilt Present 
Sexual Guilt Not Present 


No Aggression or Sex 


Aggressive or Sexual Theme Present 


often in Negro stories (7 times) and 

exican-American records (8 times) 
While appearing only twice in Anglo 
records. 

Among the most clear-cut differ- 
ences to emerge in the study are those 
on the “family unity" dimension as 
Shown in Card 2 themes. The Mexi- 
can-American group has a more con- 
sistent view of the family as unified— 
"They are all working so they will 
have a good crop” or “The family is 
Working to send the daughter to 
School so she can get a good educa- 


Anglo Negro 


2 7 
3 3 3 
9 16 4 
16 9 19 
X?=—11.01 df=2 
Р<01 
Anglo Mexican- Negro 
American 
9 11 
13 10 
Anglo Mexican- Negro 
American 
yi 14 4 
5 10 
x:—642 df =? 
P<.05 
Anglo Mexican- Negro 
American 
5 17 8 
9 4 19 
X:—8.19 df—2 
P<.02 
Anglo Mexican- Negro 
American 
9 8 4 
15 17 19 
xX:—245 df=2 
Non-significant 
5 2 10 
19 23 13 


52 df—2 


tion.” The Negro subjects were lowest 
on this category, tending to give stories 
in which there was no interaction or 
in which trouble was being experi- 
enced: “That girl is trying to get away 
from them because they don’t pay any 
attention to her.” 

Categorizing responses to Card 4 as 
either rejecting or accepting influence 
by the woman resulted in no signifi- 
cant differences between groups. 

Responses to the Mother-Son (Card 
6 BM) again show significant differ- 
ences. For the Mexican-American, the 
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scene is one of a son leaving en 
mother. "Typically, they are both sad, 
the mother feels hurt, and this in ыш 
hurts the son. Only a few see the о) 
as rejecting the mother or feeling de- 
prived by the mother. The ee 
group, on the other hand, strongly 
tended to see the mother as rejecting 
or to see the relationship as one of 
conflict. The Anglo group occupied an 
intermediate position. 


Highly significant differences ap- 
peared on the Father-Son card, 
Negroes and Anglos are similar and 
quite different from the Mexican- 
Americans who were very consistent in 
giving stories similar to the following: 
“Well, to me it seems like a father giv- 
ing a son some advice and, accordin 
to his face, he's taking it, thinking 
deeply about what the old gentleman 
is telling him, and the old man is very 
concerned about what he’s telling to 
the young fellow.” Anglos were more 
apt to see the pair as not father and 
son and, with the Negroes, to see them 
in disagreement, with the younger 
man rebelling. 


_ The responses to Card 18 MF were 


1 the Simple cate- 
БОПез appropriate for Statistical an- 
alysis because a wide у, 


ariety of stories 
appeared for all three groups. The 
Anglo and Mexican-America 
tended to giy 


sexual 
guilt than the Negroes mainly 
cause a Significantly larger number of 
Negroes gave stories in which it was 
very obviou: 
the sexu 


example, the subject, 


slept on.” 


Viewing the three Broups on the 
series as a whole, the outstand- 
ing finding was that the Mexican. 
American group differs so distinctly 
from the others in their Conceptions of 
families. Their TAT stories fit the 
descriptions of 
relations y Dia 
(1955), especially regarding what he 
States are the tw al propo- 


у. 1 ic Patients 
\ Psye ic Patte 
1 "rh H sychiatric 
Negro, Mexican-Ame rican, and Anglo I у 


sitions upon which Mexican emin 
life is founded: “ (1) the er hee, 
and absolute supremacy of ae 
and (2) the necessary and d 
self-sacrifice of the mother". ей 
The family is less well Терезе nd 
in the thinking of the АПОУ зе 
Negroes. With regard to be 
one finds few positive ТАТ: е е 
outright discord is not ew пош 
Story is likely to be flat and w HIP 
involvement. Their stories lead life is 
suppose that Negro family med 
troubled and certainly not a Clearly; 
support for the individual. s moie 
parental figures occupy a S struc 
influential place in the Бы ы roup 
ture of the Mexican-American S ere 
and with this it would р 
should be greater behavioral ve per- 
If images of one's parents are ttitude 
sistently present and if the a then 
toward them is one of ipe aja 
one is not likely to violate ed to 
taboos. That this may be pos 
Jaco's (1960) finding that Md psy 
Americans have lower rates 9 is nn 
chosis than whites or ue ia in 
intriguing Рози Ваи esti 
such measuring of ET i ntifica- 
Strengths of interpersonal ie most 
tions that projective tests can ийиге 
useful in the formulation of с 
and personality theories. 
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Developmental Experiments in Hypnosis’ 


PERRY LONDO) 


University of Southern California? 


Summary; ‘Two-hundred-forty children, 
level from five through s xtecn, we 
of a small city for testing on the 
of these child 
the Children’s Scale w 
absolutely no differences 
Intelligence had only low positive 
of age with susceptibility, me 
tve and significant, 1 
generally minimal, and hypno 
component of personality structure. 


ере a growing body of excellent 
effc arch on hypnosis, relatively little 
xe has been expended on studies 
65 ung a developmental perspective 
z% Considering the emphasis which 
ria descriptions of hypnotic be- 
dels and current theory place on 
wl A opmental variables, this is some- 
7 surprising. 
ject he Interactive aspects of the sub- 
gar 1 1962; Hilgard апа Hil- 
та ‚ 1962) , on the other hand, are so 
have oe and interesting that they 
ee captured the attention of most 
ae Also, the elusiveness of 
fy information about hypnosis 
oa grins so marked that much more 
rk is necessarily spent on validat- 
WES 
en of the material contained in this 
paper was originally presented at the an- 
A 11 meetings of the American Psychological 
19 ociation іп Philadelphia, September, 
зу 3З. rhe paper was given as part of a 
ооз on “The New, *Hard-nosed' Ap- 
очен in Hypno: and was titled “Re- 
hd experiments in hypnosis with chil- 


d to Mr. Norman 
Angeles County 
for re-analy- 
aration 


ae particularly indebte 
3e ey, Statistician, Los 
пан of Mental Health, 
of s the data of this study and prep 
: nost of its tabular material. 
priginally sponsored by the University of 
ELE Research Board, these studies are 
49% supported by the Ù. S. Public Health 
m AIO, under National Institute of Mental 
ei LIB grants MH-08598 to the University 
oF Southern California under the direction 
1 Perry London, and M-1260 to the Fels 
Research Institute under the direction of 


Ester M, Sontag. 


‚ testing was repeated yc: 
quite satisfactory fi 
in the hypnotic suscep 
correlations wi 
asured either cre 
but small. Changes in in 
tic susceptibility may be 


including ten boys and girls at each year 


re selected from the enure public school population 
Children’s Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale, For most 
arly for the next two yea 


. Reliability for 
or individual prediction. There were 
tibility of boys and girls in this sample. 
th susceptibility. The correlation 
ectionally or longitudinally, is posi- 
dividual performance over time are 
considered a relatively stable 


ing or infirming myths about its na- 
ture and effects than on observing the 
development of those effects (Orne, 
1959: Sutcliffe, 1961; etc.) The upshot 
has been a dearth of empirical studies 
on the hypnotic behavior of children. 


Between 1887 and 1958 there have 
been about thirteen studies of hyp- 
nosis and related states in children, 
but they do not, either singly or to- 
gether, give us clear information about 
the ontogenic development of hypnosis 
(Tromater, 1961). There are two de- 
velopmental studies of particular im- 
portance in the literature prior to 
1961, neither of which was first re- 
sorted by its author. Liébault studied 
more than 1,000 persons of all ages, 
according to Bernheim's report 
(1887), апа Messerschmidt did а 
normative study of child hypnosis 
under Hull, according to his report 
(1933) . The latter is not clear in all 
details, failing to specify, for example, 
precisely how many children she tested 
or exactly what hypnotic procedures 
she used. What is clear is that, like 
Liébault, she tested a number of chil- 
dren who differed greatly in age and, 
like him, arrived at the same two 
general conclusions, namely: 

(1) Children are, as a group, more 
susceptible to hypnosis than adults, 
and 
| 19) There seems to be a curvilinear 
deor d crie e 

У, Я s susceptibil- 
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ity to hypnosis increases from age five 
on up ‘til somewhere between eight 
and twelve or fourteen years, reaches 
a peak during the latter years, and de- 
clines somewhat in later adolescence. 


These findings have been accepted 
universally, it seems, among both clin- 
ical and experimental hypnotists, and 
the studies to be reported below were 
originated largely to demonstrate 
formally and precisely the points on 
the developmental curve of age and 
hypnotic susceptibility. 

The present Paper reports the re- 
sults of the first three years of an on- 
going research project on the develop- 
ment of hypnotic Susceptibility in 
children. Reports of preliminary re- 
sults from this Project have been pre- 
sented by Tromater (1961) and by 
London (1969, 1963), with similar 
results reported in the related work of 

oore and Lauer (1963) . The studies 
divide naturally into two parts: 


(1) The measurement of hypnotic 
Susceptibility in children, and 


(2) Studies of the correlates of 
children’s susceptibility, 


THE DEVELOPMENTAL 


MEASUREMENT 
OF Hypnotic Susc 


EPTIBILITY 


means of me 
Stanford Scal 
ity (Weitzenl 
solved this 
than had any 
by defining 's 
ally as the nu 


The Childrens Ну 
bility Scale (London, 
the present studies 
twenty-two i 
induction pr 


pnotic Su 


Scepti- 
1963) E 


; оп which 


: " ; is 
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ed as precisely as possible after D 
Stanford Scales. Part I of the С Ет 
dren’s Scale consists of twelve (see 
Which parallel the contents of mo 
ford Scales A and B, while nine of t ^ 
ten items of Part II of the des aie 
Scale are adapted from other Ui 
Scales (Weitzenhoffer and „Ніва A 
1962, 1963). Since the eon 
Scale was designed to test p e 
Over a wide age range, from zi 
through sixteen (at which age " 
Stanford Scales’ sampling паа 
Somewhat different wordings whi 
provided for younger and older d 
dren, but the same items are Li a n 
for all age groups. Hypnotic are ai 
tions are given to baby talk any sat 
so parallel forms of items for youre 
and older children did not ire 
very great changes in wording. , 45 
entire scale can be administered in 

to 60 minutes. 


Subjects 


The 21 subjects for the first pu. 
test of the Children’s Scale were S 
tained by word of mouth solicitano 
Most of them were the children ost 
University faculty members, and m a 
of the remainder were dt. 
professional people in the common d: 

he sample was thus quite nee 
tively skewed with respect to the МАЯ 
tribution of socio-economic һай ig 
istics and intelligence in the POP n 
tion. Subsequent samples were dels 
domly selected by age from pt 
children attending local рч о 
schools, but the actual distribution 55, 
volunteer families has, psum pe 
retained considerable bias ТОМА ge 
overabundance of children from mi 
ilies of relatively high socio-econo 
Status, 


Sampling 


zs @ 
On completion of pilot, testi i, 
larger Sample of children of арр dom 
ate ages was selected by у OE the 
sampling of the census dec Is. Тре 
Urbana, Illinois, public schoo је 
total enrollment was 3,700, 500 700 
tion was made in batches of 5 digit 
Cards each, using the last 
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phone numbers as the random selec- 

mir ier and using one separate 
| ch for all families without tele- 
Phones, 


oe a child had been selected for 
s "e. by this means, a form letter 
stud s» to his parents explaining the 
рай го them and asking them to 
hehe en it. A total of 14% of the 
avorabl thus addressed responded 
total sett but only about 9% of the 
5с ool Раа он of families of public 
the stud ildren was actually used in 
included ШЕ, Census, 1960) . These 
amon ST а SHE 300 children from 
made eh most 500 whose parents had 
Evil: ле available. At year 
yielded vaere favorable , responses 
each of йе than ten children, ten 
Selected fires s and girls were randomly 
pool to m among the total subject 
Sample e gen eed a standardization 
Y the ab 40 for the Children's Scale. 

discovere a method, we eventually 
entire poy ma we had solicited the 
censu I dan ation of the public school 
5 deck, obviating the need for 


Пе entire ra 
е та е А : 
Cedure! ndom sampling pro- 
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The sampling method used here in- 
volves, of course, a unique form of 
bias with respect to the characteristics 
of the group finally used in the study. 
The influence of volunteer bias on 
experimental outcome, especially in 
personality research, is well known 
(Bell, 1962; London & Rosenhan, 
1964). But our sample contains a 
peculiarly biased volunteer bias, since 
the actual volunteers for our study 
were a set of parents (with a few 
exceptions, such as in the case of late 
adolescents) , while the subjects of the 
study were children who had not 
themselves volunteered. The precise 
effect this had on our results is un- 
known. The net effect of this pro- 
cedure, on the other hand, did not 
leave us with a sample remarkably 
different from many of the character- 
istics of the population of Urbana, 
from which it was drawn (Table I). 


Procedure 

Parents who responded favorably to 
the initial letter were telephoned and 
given some description of the project, 
including instructions about how to 


TABLE I-Comparison of Selected Characteristics of the Population of 
Urbana With That of the Sample 


Р, 2 
EC vena Urbana Sample 
otal Populati 07.99: = 
umber of Fanti pu = 
sone ОЁ Families with Chi 3.200 180 
ерш рег Household" d 9.84 3.33 
ntage а те А 
Mage of Families without Own Household 10% 0.0% 
Income 
Mediz г * 
Percentage Ау Income 6,000 = 
Percentage of Families with Income «73,000 15076 = 
Median Income of pes ith Income >10,000 18 $6416. 7 i 
amili (i Е $6, zt 
Education nilies with 2 Children Under 
Median Education о! 
E i f all Males 25 " 
егер ot ы Ее) ез 25 апа Оуег 2 Wears College BA ae 
Percentage of 14-17 «c. 294 Over who are Н. S. Graduates 70.0% 2.0% 
y Year olds Still in School 90.0% 100.0% 
Occupation 
Number of Occupied м 
Ртоѓезвіопа1-Мапарет 4169 6з 269* 
Clerical, ше Craftsmen Forem, nc 58.0% 
Operatives, Service Work, en, 
Laborers including Farm S rA 37.3% 
5% 5.6% 


* » рай А 
Father's occupation was counted once for each child he contributed to the study. 
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prepare their children for the а 
ment. They themselves were always 
invited to watch the entire proceeding 
through a one-way vision screen, ac- 
companied by a member of the re- 
search team, a procedure which 
yielded such satisfactory public rela- 
tions that it has been continued in all 
subsequent experiments. It provides 
parents with reassurance that their 
children are not being endangered or 
mishandled, and it enables the re- 
search team to gain the benefit of the 
parents' comments on their children's 
behavior. 

The test was initially administered 
and scored by one experimenter while 
the child's parents and another ex- 
perimenter observed the proceedings 
through a one-way vision screen. One 
week later the scale was again admin- 
istered to the child, but by an experi- 
menter who was not acquainted with 
his earlier performance, while his 
parents were interviewed to get in- 
formation about the family and about 
the child's behavior 
characteristics. 

The scale was to be administered 
again at one year 
three year period, 
original design of t 
time, (September, 


and personality 


intervals over a 
according to the 
he study. At this 


1963) , one-year re- 
tests have been completed with some 
130 children, and two-year retests with 
about 30 children, Longitudinal re- 
testing is still in progress. 


Experimenters 


Many different experimenters were 
used throughout the Study to cancel 
the effects of individual differences in 
performance which may be associated 
with differences in hypnotist ability 
rather than susceptibility. Foniitess 
experimenters performed first-session 
administrations of the Children’s 
Scale, eleven hypnotists administered 
second-session tests, and six people 
functioned as hypnotists for longi- 
tudinal retesting purposes (Table 11). 
Scoring 

As indicated in 


I an earlier report 
three different ро 


scores were employed 


è T »pnosis 
Developmental Experiments in Hypn 


б Subjects Tested 
Taste IH —Number of Subjects a 
by Each Hypnotist in Session 1, ^ 
' and Longitudinal Retest 


Ist Sess, 2nd кеш ME 

Hypno- (N—991) (N (? ] 

tist Ss S 

A 1 - 

B 4 - - 

C 74 M = 

АА | bs 33 

Ё 2 = 28 

= 5 1 an 

: 51 = 

S 25 24 66 

1 IR 36 = 

26 11 #5 

i 44 38 Li 

L 2 = = 

M 1 15 ке 

N 11 15 =” 
o ч 24 

В 5 Ину 0n 
to measure hypnotic susceptibili A 


2 : 1962) : 
the Children’s Scale (London, ив 
Overt Behavior (OB), like en 
the Stanford Scales, reflects the 5 item 
to which a child's response on ien o 
overtly complied with the int scores 
the hypnotist's suggestion. Item mean: 
of zero or one indicate failure, 
ing either that a child 
negatively, failed to respond, ih 
only an inadequate gesture sesto 
direction of accepting the SUBE osig 
Scores of two or three indicate Ponded 
meaning that the child паз!” 
adequately (2 points) or ent ar 
cally (3 points) to the suggest! ores 
Subjective Involvement (51) istine 
originally devised to permit ОТО] 
tions between true hypnote ^. ar 
ance and apparent role-play! 
not used on other scales of we 
susceptibility. When a child © 4 
a passing score on an item W n 
spect to OB, the observer 45518 
letter score A, B, or C, (later a 
2, or 8), to represent his imp! 
“Barber & Calverley (1963) 
term, Subjective Involvement, 
Bestibility scale, as was са ibility 
nection with children's susceptibi, 
don, 1962) , but they do not use М 
the same thing. In their reports its 
refers to the subjects own statemen io 


b. 1 К eal 
what he tually felt” and whic 
actively ed 


the. ". 
cit ^ 
in 
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that the child was A) “faking,” ie. 
role-playing, B) “partially involved,” 
or C) “deeply involved" in the item. 
. For both the Overt Behavior and 
Subjective Involvement dimensions, а 
child’s score for any part of the test is 
the sum of his item scores on that part 
for that dimension, and scores for the 
full scale are the sum of scores for 
Parts I and П. 

A third scoring dimension provided 
a weighted combination of OB and SI. 
This Total score (T) was obtained by 
multiplying OB and SI scores for each 
item, then summing the products. 
Since OB scores on some items could 
be zero, these items were automatic- 
ally cancelled. in the calculation of 
the Total score; this procedure was 
adopted in order to weight OB more 
heavily than SZ in the total assessment 
of susceptibility, since the extent to 
which one responds sincerely to a 
hypnotic suggestion seems generally 
irrelevant if he cannot accept the sug- 
gestion at the simplest level of re- 
sponse in the first. place. The Total 
score was d signed to approximate the 
Impressions a hypnotist would get of 
à subject under clinical conditions, 
Where he would make simultaneous 
Judgments of both overt behavior and 
apparent subjective involvement. 

Reliability. The results obtained by 
each of the scoring dimensions appear 
highly reliable, as measured both by 
the simultaneous observations of in- 
dependent judges and the retest per- 
formances of children after one week 
\\ hatever the components of suscepti- 
bility, as indicated by this test, they 
are apparently quite stable (Table 


Taste I11—Interscorer and Inte 
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III). This is generally consistent with 
the findings of Weitzenholler and Hil- 
gard (1959) and with my own pilot 
results (London, 1962) . 

Interscorer reliability was taken as 
the correlation between scores as- 
signed by the hypnotist and by the 
observer (through one-way vision 
screen) in the first administration of 
the Scale. These ranged from .86 for 
Part I to .94 for Full Scale, and among 
scoring dimensions, from .88 for SZ to 
.97 for OB. 

Intersession (test-retest) reliability 
was taken as the correlation between 
first session hypnotist scores and those 
assigned by the second session hypno- 
tist. Since the scale was never adminis- 
tered by the same hypnotist on both 
occasions, these estimates of its reli- 
ability are artificially lowered to an 
unknown degree by the differences be- 
tween hypnotist effects. 

For this same sample, correlations 
between OB and 57 scoring dimensions 
were also calculated. These were, for 
first-session hypnotist, .89; for first- 
session observer, 86; and for second- 
session hypnotist, .82, suggesting that 
the two scoring dimensions are actu- 
ally both measuring very similar 
aspects of hypnotic susceptibility. 

Factors in Susceptibility. The simi- 
larity of the results obtained by differ- 
ent scoring methods is further evident 
in the outcome of a factor analysis 
yerformed on the scores of all 240 
children in the standardization group. 
The scale was factor analyzed separ- 
ately for each scoring system, and the 
factors rotated by Kaisers Varimax 
method. Eight factors were extracted 


rsession Reliability Scores for Part and 


Full Scale Susceptibility Scores 


Test r 
Part I 86 
Part H En 
Full Scale 
Overt Behavior 97 
Subjective Involvement SS 
Fotal 94 


Interscorer 


Intersession 


т* ї N 
92 50 48 
9% 5 46 
(N50) 
45 
Bt 


r* Predicted r for Part 1 or Part II expended to 99 items (full scale length). This estimation 


was made by means of the Spearman-Brow! 


п formula. 
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which account for virtually all the re- 
liable variance of the scale. The fac- 
tors are substantially the same by all 
three scoring methods and are quite 
similar to the groupings of Hilgard, 
Weitzenhoffer, Landes, and Moore 
(1961). Two factors, however, ac- 
count for more than half the variance 
of the entire test: Challenge Items and 
Positive Hallucinations (Table IV) 


CORRELATES OF CHILDREN’S 
SUSCEPTIBILITY 


usceptibility, 
nships to dif- 
al, social and 
in progress. 


large number 
group differences, T] 
cussion is limited to 
ings on these topics. 


and 
he following dis- 
a report of find- 


TABLE IV—Factors in Ch 
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Sex and Susceptibility 


There are no differences in the 
hypnotic susceptibility of Boys. oa 
girls, regardless of the scoring Sr ier 
used or the part of the Scale un 
consideration (Table V). 


Intelligence and Susceptibility т. 
Estimates of the relationship of iri 
telligence and susceptibility ee 
made from two independently ес E 
subsamples, one consisting of is oni 
dren taken from the same pom 
as Was our standardization group ae 
the other of 54 children participating 
in the Fels Institute Longitudin" 
Study. Age ranges of the Ur ена 
group were 8-12 and of the Fels Fom 
6-12; IQ scores were extrapolated ie 
Scores on the Vocabulary subtest 


ate fOr 
the Wechsler Intelligence Scale UM 
Children (Wechsler, 1949) in ISG 


Urbana group, but complete W. in 
Scores were available for meg a 
the Fels group. As is evident elli- 
Table V, the relationship of ДЕ. A 
gence and hypnotic susceptibility |, 
Positive but very modest one. It t 


ildren’s Hypnotic Susceptibility 


Factor Per Cent Variance го 1 
ions Subjective Late 
І. Challenge Items pu Involvement 25% 
IL Positive Hallucinations 1907 27% 
ПІ. Amnesia 9, 8% 
IV. Negative (analgesic) Hall, 1067 8% 
У. Hands 96 10% 
VI. Rapport—Eye Closure 990 1% 
УП. Post Postural Sway I 6% 

" ^Osthypnotic Suggestion 
УШ. Alice in Wonderland 1042 = 
Anesthesia 2% po = 

6% 
"TABLE V— 


Type of Score 


Part I 
Overt Behavior 


Tt B 24.0 
Subjective Involvement 24 б 
Total Score 59.33 

Part П ` 
Overt Behavior 19.41 
Subjective Involvement 19.57 
Total Score 45.43 

Full Scale = 
Overt Behavior 43.4 
Subjective Involvement raed 
Total Score 104.75 


Means and Standard Deviations of Al 
Boys (N—199 
M ( ab 


1 Scores By Sex Group 


irls (N=120) 
єп ls (N <р 
8.55 24.12 gel 
7.91 24.76 1798 
30.39 5970 90 
PE 53 
7.71 19.32 д 
710 1919 6.00 
26.82 44.32 ‚Ж 
15.20 4343 А 
а 43.95 ro 43 
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to be slightly overestimated on the 
Urbana sample for 57 and Total sus- 
ceptibility scores, which is apparently 
a result of the fact that SZ scores 
depend almost entirely on verbal re- 
sponses, as do IQ scores which are 
extrapolated from the Vocabulary 
subtest alone. 


Taste VI—Correlations Between I.Q. 
and Full Scale Susceptibility Scores 


Sample 1* Sample 2^ 


N=42 N=54 
ов Qe?) ^ ) 
Si. 20 
Total Ag*ee 95 
* P <.05 
"*P гн 


* Ages 8-12, WISC Vocabulary 1.О. 
116 (SD-17). 

» : 
Ages 6-12, WISC Full Scale 1.Q. 
110 (SD-19). 


Age and Susceptibility 

Cross-sectional study. Comparisons 
of mean Children's Scale perform- 
ances at different ages demonstrate 
Support for the findings of earlier 
Studies that there is some lawful rela- 
tionship between age and susceptibil- 
ity, but the precise shape of the curve 

iffers somewhat depending upon the 
measure of susceptibility used and the 


Taste VII—Means and Stand 


Type of Score 5-6 
M 
(SD) 
Part I ) 
Overt Behavior 20.7 
(8.0) 
Subjective Involvement 19.3 
е (7.2) 
Total Score 41.0 
(26.5) 


Part II 
Overt Behavior 


Subjective Involvement 
Total Score 


Full Scale 
Overt Behavior 


Subjective Involvement 


Total Score 


ard Deviations of Scores by Age Groups 
7-8 
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part of the Scale under consideration. 
Table VII shows the mean scores for 
the standardization group in two-year 
intervals, while Figures 1, 2, and 3 pro- 
vide graphic illustrations of the same 
material. 

It must be noted, however, that 
though there is some relationship 
between age and susceptibility, the 
curve is a rather shallow one. Mean 
scores do not differ strikingly from 
one age cluster to another, and the 
variability of performance among dif- 
ferent children at each level is very 
large. The extent of susceptibility or 
the lack of it among different chil- 
dren within a single age group is more 
impressive than are changes across 
ages. 

Table VIII presents the correlations 
of age and susceptibility for each 
scoring method on the Full Scale. 
Only in the case of OB scores does the 
curvilinear correlation (eta = .32) 
significantly exceed the linear one (r 
and in all cases, the correla- 


= .15), 
tion with age accounts only for a 
singularly small proportion of the 


variance of the Scale. 

Longitudinal Study. A large pro- 
portion of families who agreed to 
participate in the study in the first 
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Taste VII[—Product Moment and 
Curvilinear Correlations of Full Scale 
Susceptibility Scores With Age 


Type of Score r n 
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place were agreeable to the idea of 
having the susceptibility of their chil- 
dren retested after intervals of one or 
more years. The results of longitudi- 
nal retesting, which at this time has 
been completed on 127 children for a 
two-year interval, confirms the general 
impression of the cross-sectional study 


ORIGINAL SCORES 


OVERT BEHAVIOR ONE YEAR LONGITUDINAL RETEST 
FIGURE 4 
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OVERT BEHAVIOR 2nd YEAR LONGITUDINAL, RETEST 
FIGURE 5 
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that there are some changes in sus- 
ceptibility as a function of time. 
Figures 4 and 5 present scatter plots 
of score changes (Full Scale Total 
Scores) over one- and two-year inter- 
vals respectively. Scores which re- 
mained constant over time fall on the 
diagonal line, changes upward are 
represented as points above it on the 
graph, and changes downward are 
plotted as points below the line. The 
general direction of changes over time 
is upward, as indicated both by 
Figures 4 and 5 and by the average 
difference scores for two-year age 
groupings on Figure 6, but the actual 
size of the differences tends to be very 
small and the variability among chil- 
dren seems to depend less upon age 
than upon other apparently more 
subtle variables Operating across al] 
age groups. 

In general, it 
changes in Susceptibility with age are 
less important tha 
ences at any time, F 
this effect comes f, 
average score chan year 
(Figure 6) are not Noticeably differ- 
ent than the average changes among 
the same children after one week 
(Table IX). Considering the high 
reliability of the Scale, and the similar- 
ity in administration Procedures after 
а week and after a year, it seems 
reasonable to concl 


TABLE IX—Change in Full Scale 
Susceptibility Scores by Age Group 
From First to Second Week 

Mean 
Age Mean Absolute N 
Group Change Change 
5 — 2.18 25.27 п 
б 9.44 16.78 9 
7 — 6.58 34.75 19 
8 14.40 19.60 10 
9 — 6.90 38.10 10 
10 6.44 26.67 9 
П 11.49 36.58 12 
12 — JS 27.45 1] 
13 —12.44 16.67 9 
14 9.71 25.14 7 
15 — 1.14 18.29 7 
16 0.00 18.80 10 
АП Ages 420 26.03 117 
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what looks like longitudinal аш 
ences is actually measurement eron 
implying that the true changes | т 
time are even smaller than th у 
реаг һеге! 

Discussion 


п 
The results reported Бега, -— 
taken together, suggest that АЕ 
Susceptibility may be the same ОЕШ 
developmental phenomenon get 
telligence appears to be. Some [ and 
are smarter than others, it но ирт 
they start that way and stay that the 
although many influences aneh D 
indices of measurement, and the dime- 
of expression varies greatly ovet func 
The idea that susceptibility is a at to 
tion of situation seems at this por ever 
be thoroughly untenable, hgy 5 ОГ 
much it can be manipulated ор i 
down by experimenters, Thoug the 
changes somewhat with age, ages 
changes are shallow, and at mie АЕ 
the differences apparent in the З gen- 
tibility of different eae 
erally reliable ones. Sex of | сері 
apparently has по bearing on НГ Q. 0 
ility, and the relationship of I. 
it is not very marked. кей sitar 
We are looking for persisten! О, 
ables that correlate with suscepti 
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and expect to find some in patterns of 
interpersonal relations, of child rear- 
ing, and of role-playing. But we do 
Not expect many such relationships 
and not very big ones in any case, be- 
Cause as the artifacts, contaminators 
ànd measurement errors are gradually 
identified, teased out, and otherwise 
erased, the phenomena of hypnotic 
Susceptibility will apparently emerge 
more and more clearly not only as 
Stable, but perhaps temperamental, 
Structural components of human 
personality. 
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Rorschach Indices of Ego Processes 
Mortimer M. MEYER AND ELAINE Can 
Reiss-Davis Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif, 


Summary: Work with Psychotic ae 
refined description of the Various aspects 


the coping processes. The task of the Ro; 


At Reiss-Davis as part of 
Boing research project 
childhood psychosis the authors have 
been working with the Rorschach 
among other instruments in an at- 
tempt to formulate More systematica]- 
ly the cues which are being used in 
the evaluation of Such cases, It. has 
become increasingly necessary to refine 
the interpretation of Psychological in- 
struments so that these differentiate 
not only the Psychotic, non-psychotic 
line psychotic patients, 
at they describe Within 

iations of ego 
functioning which characterize differ- 
ent kinds of Patients. The wide range 
of interest in this problem is represent- 
ed in the vast amount of literature 
dealing with schizophrenia 
treatment Which has 4 
last ten to fifteen years. As the ; 
work proceeded it Deca 
the task w s 


an on- 
dealing with 


ate egi 


All tests prov pportunity for 
observing EgO processes Particularly 
around the individual's attempt to 
Cope with the task. Some types 

More than other permit re 
vation of Nature 
circumstances under 
vidual is able to co y and 
those in Which he is 


ünsuccessfu] as 
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outer and inner stimuli which deter- 
mine the response that the individual 
gives to the card. These responses 
then serve as the basis for inferences 
concerning the nature of the indi- 
Vidual’s ego processes. Thus one of 
the crucial factors is the evaluation of 
the manner in which the individual 
copes with the outer stimulus as con- 
tasted to the coping with the inner 
Stimulus. Hartmann (1953) has sug- 
gested such a concept when he es, 
Actually, as mental phenomena are 
no less ‘real’ than the outer world 
(though we often refer to the latter 
only in speaking of ‘reality’) , it might 
prove useful to include testing of the 
Within besides testing of the without. 
We could say that with the neurotic 
testing of inner, with the psychotic 
testing of outer reality is interfered 
with. However, a higher complexity is 
i ea by the fact, among others, 
m m two aspects of reality testing 
; interact.” The application of 
such a differentiation of reality testing 
to the Rorschach offers the opportun- 
Пу to refine inferences concerning the 
Operation of ego process. | 


This presentation is an attempt to 
€xamine, refine, and expand current 
Principles of interpretation of the 
ао as they relate to ego proces- 
ien e suggestions offered are repre- 
EE of a technique rather than a 

tal or complete method. The fa- 
bs and well-used systems of Ror- 
E ! scoring and evaluation are the 
5 of the suggestions. In the cus- 
ee ary systems, the effectiveness of the 
reality testing function of the ego is 
Inferred from form evaluation, This 
aspect of evaluation of ego function- 
ing’ has been well described previously 
and will not be dealt with by itself 
but rather as it provides a basis for 
a more detailed consideration. In ad- 
dition to reality testing, the degree 
to which the subject invests his in- 
terest in intellectual control over his 
response is also inferred from form. 
The degree to which the individual’s 
effort at intellectual control is suc- 
cessful can be determined from exam- 
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ination of the combination of intel- 
lectual control with adequacy of form. 
Many subjects indicate a strong wish 
or need to exert intellectual control 
as evidenced by a high number of re- 
sponses with form priority but fail to 
give sufficient attention to the ade- 
quacy of form. In contrast many in- 
dividuals manifest less interest in in- 
tellectual control but give sufficient at- 
tention to the adequacy of form so 
that the intellectual control achieved 
is far more efficient. Table I suggests 
a schema for evaluating this inter- 
relationship between the use of form 
and its appropriateness. 


A second indicator of the degree to 
which the ego can cope effectively can 
be derived from the inter-relationship 
between form level and reaction time. 
Reaction time represents the readiness 
of the ego process to attempt to cope 
with the stimulus. Form level indicates 
the ability of the ego process to make 
appropriate perceptual judgment 
about it. Increased reaction time re- 
flects the diminution of such readiness 
and implies a cautiousness about the 
coping process which is indicative of 
anxiety. This anxiety may be in the 
service of the coping proces and si- 
multaneously may also interfere with 
the coping process. This anxiety can 
be considered a signal to be cautious 
and thereby creates a delav in respond- 
ing so that the individual can search 
for a means of coping with the task. 
This use of anxiety can thus be in- 
terpreted as “signal anxiety” (Feni- 
chel, 1945) . Where the delay provides 
time for the individual to mobilize 
some psychic means for coping effec- 
tively with the task, we see the re- 
sults of successful signal anxiety. Such 
a result can be interpreted as the 
adaptive use of anxiety. Where the 
delay is followed by ineffective coping 
with the task such as in a response 
with a minus form level, there is un- 
successful signal anxiety and a break- 
down in the coping process which is 
indicative of impairment of both 
adaptive and defensive functions, 
Thus, the inter-relationship of the 
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which can be evaluated is the effec- 
tiveness with which the individual can 
respond to a variety of stimuli in the 
environment. This effectiveness can 
be inferred from the success with 
which he integrates appropriate per- 
ceptual judgments and a varietv of 
stimuli in the Rorschach (specifical- 
ly, location category, determinants, 
and content categories) as evidenced 
in the relationship of form level and 
stimulus acceptance. The varying le- 
vels of form serve as a basis [or es- 
timating the consistency of good or 
e ego functioning over the range 
poh Н and differentiating whether 
Ва ig stimuli are a greater source of 
р than others. This type 
Fu ation provides information 
Mon zn crentiates individuals who 
Ва] е greater or lesser breadth in their 
response to stimuli in the environ- 
ment in terms of the success of their 
response. Such evaluation differenti- 
ale only the individual with a 
ie lange of responsiveness from 
pes greater responsiveness but 
о ether the responsiveness is in 
€ service of effective functioning. For 

| а successful adaptation it may well be 


that in the case of some individuals it 
would serve them better for example 
to limit their responsiveness to the 
areas which they can master effective- 
ly rather than attempting to cope with 
the greater breadth of stimuli. The 
ability to use stimuli freely and well is 
indicative of the readiness with which 
the individual can adapt to and in- 
tegrate a wide range of external stim- 
uli and hence utilize the full poten- 
tial of his inner resources and inte- 
grate it with his inner reality. This 
relationship provides thus an oppor- 
tunity to observe the individual's 
mode of coping in terms of the range 
from the constricted personality where 
the limitation is necessary to main- 
tain effective functioning, through a 
personality structure with optimal re- 
sponsiveness, to a personality structure 
that reacts to a very wide range of 
stimuli. Where the latter is the case 
and the form is not maintained at 
adequate level there is present the 
pathologically dilated personality un- 
able to limit redctivity even in the 
service of more effective functioning. 
The schema suggested for this analy- 
sis appears in Table III. 


TABLE I1T—Stimulus Acceptance and Form Level 


! Optimal use of 1, a. Good form 


appropriate ofall 


› variety of е 
$ А determina 
‘stimuli determinants 
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b. Poor form 
of a few 
determinants 


1, a. The use of good form in relation to the 


use of stimuli provid information about 
the capacity for differentiated reaction to 
a variety of stimuli with good reality test- 
ing. Thus the responses can be sified 
in terms of the ety of stimuli used, 
ranging from an exce : responsiveness 
to stimuli to an appropriate responsive- 
ness to stimuli to an inadequate respon- 
Normally it is expected. that ap- 


sivenes it i i i 
propriate ego functioning will be selective. 
Thus the excessive use of a variety of 
stimuli represents а failure of normal 


selectivity and indicates an ego process 
which can be flooded from without. 


with the 
environment. of form level 
with each of the variety of stimuli used 
provides a basis for differentiating which 
aspects of the environment the cgo can 
cope with. By cont those are n which 
form level is poor indicate a failure of ego 
functioning and thereby provide a clue to 
the sources of conflict. 
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trusion of the conflict and failure 
coping proce: 
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ur un HD clarify the functioning 
^ Ro m of coping with the 
sc etc з i categories under con- 
"e о ог example when there is 
tar dn of the expected stimuli 
likely 2: n initial time delay it is more 
vs | rer : character problem is pre- 
п. e М hether the omission occurs 
delay neue with a significant time 
‘en's ex Ion 23 suggestive of the sub- 
bak D. pa iencing anxiety over the 
с | З е IV represents the schema 
valuating the relationship. 


ae ише been evaluating the 
with th атыы the individual copes 
the СЫ. task rather than examining 
way of га of his responses. A fifth 
кой та uating ego process 15 10 
jo. Bu sn he content of the responses 
е hin information about the 
И е итш the individual copes 
ja Nes task as noted from the way 
eatin | he reflects about and gives 
WES. oe 1% his reality. Severe disturb- 
tive P content are considered indica- 
which as primary thought disorder 
panied pon cor may not be accom- 
ceptual by impairment of the per- 
shin T functions. The inter-relation- 
ronis disturbance in perceptual func- 
dis ng, as reflected in form level, and 
sturbances in cognitive functioning, 
TABLE 1V—Stimulus 

No initial time 


1. Optimal use of the 1. 
delay 


appropriate variety 
of stimuli и 


2 i — 
" Optimal use of the ә. Initial time 
appropriate varicty ‚ delay 
of stimuli 
3. Omission of the 3. No initial time 
appropriate variety delay 
of stimuli ` 
4. Omission of the 4. Initial ime 


appropriate variety delay 


of stimuli 


Acceptance 


as reflected in a variety of conceptual 
disturbances, appears related to a 
number of diagnostic problems. For 
example, there is the problem of the 
“burnt out” schizophrenic record. 
This is the empty barren Rorschach, 
in which there is poor reality testing 
as evidenced by minus form level with- 
out overt indications of a break- 
through of primary process function- 
ing, as is found on more florid schizo- 
jhrenic records which contain a vari- 
ty of disturbed responses such as con- 
fabulations, contaminations, etc. In 
the barren Rorschach we have evi- 
dence of a breakdown in reality test- 
ing with reference to external reality, 
which is not, however, accompanied 
by overt т aifestations of regression 
to more archaic modes of thinking. In 
contrast, there is the record where 
the form level may be maintained 
despite the breakthrough of conceptu- 
al disturbances which are directly re- 
lated to fluctuations between a pri- 
marv and secondary process thinking. 
In this instance we are confronted 
with what may appear to be a normal, 
meaning a pseudo-normal, adjustment 
to an external reality with, however, 
a complete breakdown in the area of 
reality testing of the inner fantasy life. 


and Time 
]. Indicative of an ego process capable of in- 
teracting with appropriate aspects of the 
environment which is interprete Н 
а. Absence of distributing anx! ty 


or 
b. Absence of an inhibiting defense against 
anxiety 
9, Indicative 
some anx 
sponding. , 


subjects experiencing 


of the 1 
a delay in re- 


ty which caus 

By means of this delay the in- 
dividual is able to master the anxiety 
sufficiently to cope with the ask in terms 
of responding to the variety of stimuli 
optimally expected of him. 

3. Indicativ of an ego process which avoids 
the experiencing of anxiety through psy- 

chic mechanisms which constrict and limit 
the ego's responsiveness to an appropriate 
variety of stimuli. 

4. Indicative of an cgo process which experi- 
ences anxiety despite the attempt to avoid 
the anxiety through limiting and con- 
stricting the responses to less conflict- 


arousing stimuli. 
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An illustration of such a response is 
present in the accompanying record 
where the subject responds to Card 
I with a flying doll without any sug- 
gestion that she recognizes the fan- 
tasy nature or unreality of such an 
object. The central figure is used ap- 
propriately for the doll, the side de- 
tails are used for the wings. Thus form 
remains appropriate but there is a 
failure to test the fantasy for reality, 


The area of prim 
in which extensive work has been 
done and a variety 
fication have bee 


(1960) who have further expanded 
and refined the work of Rapaport 
(1946) and Schafer (1954) 


On dis- 
turbances in concept formation in 
order to distinguish more discriminat 


ingly between primary ; 
process functioning. 

Holtzman et al 
tempted to compile so 


typical categories of 


TABLE V—Content 


l. No time delay І, Appropriate content 


2. Time delay 2. Appropriate content 


3. Time delay 3. Rejection 


4. Time delay 4, Inappropriate 
content 


9. No time delay 5. Inappropriate 
content 


Ct 
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ance. These are listed below in order 
to help illustrate the kind of responses 
we are including under Inappropriate 
content. They are very roughly rank- 
ed according to the degree ol path- 
ology that they reflect but they must 
not be considered rigidly ordered по! 
exhaustively described. 

Fabulation (FB) 

Fabulized Combination 

Queer Response 

Incoherence 

Autistic Logic 

Contamination 

Self-reference 

Deterioration Color 

Absurd Response 

Table V Presents a schema for eval- 

uating these disturbances. The pre- 
sence or absence of a time delay is 
related to the effectiveness of such an- 
Xiety in helping the individual to 
cope with pressures from primary pro- 
cess. Thus, the presence or absence ol 
time delay permits inferences about 
the degree to which primary process 
Overrules secondary process. For ex- 


and Reaction Time 


ls Indicative of a smooth operation of the 
eBo process which is evidence a. of the 
absence of disturbing anxiety or b. the 
Présence of am effective defense against 
anxiety, 

2. Indicative of the subject experiencing some 
anxiety which causes a delay in respond- 
4118, and thereby provides time for the in- 
dividua] to mobilize some psychic means 


Y Which he can cope effectively with the 
Stimulus. 


the subject experiencing 
degree that he cannot mo- 
PSychic means of coping effec- 
Uvely with the task. Thus the signal anx- 
tety serves the function of warding off a 
break-through of impulses or ineffective 
responses, However, the limitation of the 
Success is scen in the primitive or Bross, 
defensive Maneuver which results in a 
ailure to act. 
: Indicative of the subject experiencing 
Such a degrec that delay is not 
Г Prevent an impulsive or inef- 
Clive response. The result is the failure 
of signal anxiety to function successfully, 
‚ Indicative of an impulsive ineffective re- 
5ропке which indicates the lack of signal 
anxiety and failure Of muere era hive жые 
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ample, the individual who indicates 
that he was about to give a response 
which was a contamination but recog- 
nized its inappropriateness and there- 
fore did not actually give it has less 
interference. from primary process 
than the individual who after long 
delay gives it haltingly and he in turn 
has less intrusion from primary pro- 
cess than the individual who gives 
such a response without delay or re- 
Cognition of its inappropriateness. 


| A sixth way of evaluating the func- 
tioning of the ego process is to con- 
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separately as a distinct dimension the 
different kinds of variations possible 
in distance. Distance devices have 
been described by Ekstein (7) as par- 
ticularly significant in understanding 
and treating the fluctuating ego states 
of the borderline and schizophrenic 
patient. Loss of distance may be re- 
lated to loss of object constancy which 
has occasionally been described in 
schizophrenia (cf. Anthony, Secheyae) 
and 15 being experimentally inves- 
tigated by Ittelsen and Kutash (1961). 


Impairment of the abilitv to main- 


^ sider the presence or absence of dis- tain distance can be inferred from the 
" turbances in ego boundaries. By ego degree to which the individual pro- 
| oundaries we refer to the ability to jects highly personalized attributes on- 
distinguish inner from outer reality to either the stimulus or his perceptual 
| and to maintain appropriate distance response to the stimulus. When these 
| from fantasies. This ability is reflect- attributes are projected primarily on- 
| ed in an appropriate affective involve- — to the stimulus and elaborated as a de- 
Д ment with the stimulus material from scription of the ip there 38 ub 
Which can be inferred the underlying denced an attempt, alt Yough PH 
| рабіну 66 airin Бебе те ГИ RO maintain appropriate distance 
| tion үш maniat tie abawe between self and stimulus and to avoid 
| being overcome by the inner reality. 
| Although Rapaport (1946) suggests Where the attributes are projected 
that loss of distance is found in many onto the percept to the degree that 
of the indicators of pathological con- the percept is experienced as the ma- 
| cept formation that we described in  terialization of the fantasy, the indi- 
| able IV, it appears valuable to score vidual is so dominated by the inner 
| TABLE VI—Disturbances in Ego Boundaries 
, 1. Appropriate involvement in 1, Indicative of effective flexible cgo boundaries so that 
4 antasy, the individual is capable of an optimal involvement 


with both his inner and outer life, There is the 
| freedom to permit fantasy productions апа the 
, capacity to recognize the difference between fantasv 
and reality. 


ч 2. Complete denial of fantasy as 2. Indicative of a rigid constricted, operation of ego 

in a Blot Bound record. ` functions in an individual who needs to deny and 

defend against experiencing his inner life. This is 

reflected in an excessive preoccupation with “ob- 

jective” reality which is described rather than 
| interpreted. 

ji 3. Excessive fantasy involvement 3. Indicative of a weakness in ego boundaries so that 


and a diminution of distance the individual tends to confuse and fuse his inner 
from the fantasy. needs and fantasies with his recognition and under- 
| | standing of the stimuli impinging from Without. His 
| ability to test and discriminate between what comes 


from within and from without is beginning to 

| weaken but the testing of outer reality remains 
i relatively unimpaired. i 
| 4. Excessive fantasy involvement 4. Indicative of an ego process in which the capacity 
vith complete loss of distance to test reality, both inner and Outer, is totally 

| 30 that either card or percept impaired. ' ану 


4ppears as reality, 
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need system that separate images bii 
come inappropriately fused or inap- 
propriately enlivened. | 

Finally, it is important. to know 
whether the individual himself сап 
recognize appropriately the quality 
and adequacy of his functioning. It 5 
ordinarily anticipated that in elfective 
ego functioning there is present a crit- 
ical observing aspect of the ego that 
can recognize and evaluate the ade- 
quacy with which a task has been 


TABLE VII—Adequacy of Response 


Adequate 
response 


1. Well documented 


2. Adequate 2. Minimal 
response documentation 

3. Adequate $: No documentation 
response 

4. Poor response, 4, Critical documenta- 
improved or tion which a. im- 
rejected in proves the initially 
inquiry in 


appropriate 
a response or 
b. explains the 
rejection 


5. Poor response 5. Critical documenta- 


tion but with im. 
potent recognition 
and helpless 
acceptance; no abil- 
ity to make the 
necessa 


attempt to justify 
response through 
rationalizations, 

- Recognition of in- 
adequacy of 
response but with. 
out initial docu. 
mentation and 
inability to COrrect 
or rationalize 
inappropriate 
response, 


6. Poor responsc б 


7. Poor response 7 


‚ Complete accept- 
ance of response 
with comfort about 
or indifference to 
the inappropriate- 
ness of response, 
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dealt, or, in some instances, to jur 
the necessity for dealing with the p : 
on a different kind of level as ^ 
example when there is a а x 
gression in the service ol am 9 i 
other creative or empathic caper 
ences. Ordinarily this critical process 
functions automati ally and on an ШР 
conscious level, resulting in the "e 
priate response. However, when pu 
turbance is present, resulting 10 об? 
effective coping as evidenced by p 


and Adequacy of Documentation 


f 
l. Indicative of an ego process caps: of 
coping succ ully with the task A пасу 
recognizing апа с uating the adequacy 
of its own production, ich isteap- 
2. Indicative of an ego process which 15 пату 
able of coping with the task Sen ime. 
as far as performance but at the ate ia 
reflecting some limitation of the eg per 
pacity to evaluate and justify its | 
formance. act 
3. Indicative of an individual who can id М 
проп the demands of the situation the 
though not necessarily nnderstandinB ү 
Meaning of his own behavior or being а 
to justify and explain it. jin 
4. Indicative of an impairment in the ot 
Process but in an individual w OSE e id 
functions are relatively unimpaired S 
he could still evaluate appropriate y act 
own behavior even though he canno 
"pon his evaluation too successfully. 


i 


а! 
his 


"ars 

= Indicative of an ego process which AER 

to be in the process of fragmenta but 
Critical functions arc still Operas nt 
individual is unable to synthesize diffe 
aspects of his cgo functioning. 


- Indicative of 


go 

А апе of C£ 

a severe impairment 
Unctioning jy 


reat- 
Van individual whose bn of 
CSt strength is in the critical capac 
the ego but ssizing 
ficiency in the i pe Р 


С) integrating and к. help 
functions, Thus the individual, ic d his 
less ang under the domination 


illness, 


" jon” 
a disorganized ego i ave 
ividual who appears 
оп both outer anc 
thus reflecting severe. impé 
aspects of the ego process. 


7. Indicative of 
ing in an ind 
lost all hold 
reality, 
of all 


Y 
т 

jnne 

mi 


pirme 
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form or poor content, a deficiency in 
the critical aspect of the ego must also 
be present. The degree of the impair- 
ment of the critical process can vary 
and such variations provide a basis for 
inference concerning the capacity or 
readiness of the individual for insight 
and selfexploration. The degree to 
which the individual documents his 
Spone indicates the degree to which 
Пе 15 ready to be self-critical. It is 
possible furthermore for there to be 
Weaknesses in this critical process even 
waere the coping process remains 
relatively undisturbed. That is, for 
he piss the individual may appear to 
€ dealing effectively with the task but 
does so with limited or no rationale 
for his behavior. This critical process 
15 related to those aspects of ego 
"Unctioning referred to in Schafer's 
(1954) concept of the capacity for 
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reflection and self-exploration. 

In addition to the individual readi- 
ness to be self-critical, is the assess- 
ment of the appropriateness with 
which the individual accomplishes 
this. One objective test manifestation 
of this process is the adequacy of docu- 
mentation with which an individual 
can justify a response, whether it be 
a good or poor one. In Table VII 
we present the schema for evaluating 
the inter-relationship of the adequacy 
of functioning with the recognition of 
the adequacy of functioning as in- 
dicated by documentation of the re- 
sponse. 

In the following discussion we will 
analyze the Rorschach. protocol of a 
fifteen year old schizophrenic ado- 
lescent girl at the beginning of treat- 
ment. 


RORSCHACH PROTOCOL? 


CARD I (They showed me this a 


* Looks like two dolls and in the middle is 


a— 


: Person with a dress on, doesn't have a 
head, Can T tell you what I imagine when 
these are backwards? 

: Looks like a person. A man without à 
head, with his two arms out, and that's all 
=I can't imagine any morc. 


"E is à forty second delay which 
Suggests that there is some difficulty in 
io dM a solution which in turn can 
Schnee as suggesting the pre- 
e of initial anxiety that inter- 
Cres with coping with the task. How- 
Mil at the end of forty seconds a solu- 
sis is found as if the ego now had 
Banized itself effectively. However, 
usn though there is an initial effec- 
Уе coping with the material, (Table 
le Item 229 there is, nevertheless, evi- 
eura of incomplete ego effectiveness 
pro "an by the intrusion of an inap- 
banum attribute (flying doll) in the 
there m (Table V, #4). Further, 
ai eire iure of E T айр! 
à ý _ FE ү ) A- 
е | tation in her failure to е 
"ssion to use the protocols was gener- 


ous н А Y 
Dr ly ranted by the psychological examiner, 
` >crnice Eiduson. 


Iready) 40" 1 minute 20” 

1. Two sides. D. They're dolls, Their arms 
are out like this. They're flying. (Why 
dolls?) Looks cute like dolls. 

2, (Lady (D) No head and feet — just 
standing still there. Just a lady with a 
dress. 

3. Holding two dolls like that. Center is a 

man, like dropping them on the floor, or 


something. 


plore the basis for this response (Ta- 
ble VII, #7). Thus it is evident in 
this response that the signal anxiety 
provided time for her to mobilize her- 
self and recognize the outer reality 
appropriately. However, the intrusion 
of the inappropriate attribute indi- 
cated that the inner need dominated 
the response so that the actuality be- 
came somewhat distorted. ч 
The subject continues with a second 
response which is again appropriate 
form which indicates a continuation 
of the ability to recognize the outer 
reality appropriately. However, there 
is evidence of disturbance in the con- 
ceptual aspect of the ego process, 
noted in the peculiar attribute that 
there is a lady standing still there" 
but doesn't have "head and feet," 


The third response continues ina 
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similar vein, but with increasing dif- 
ficulty in the coping process. Неге 
there is the peculiar attiioute but the 
form level also becomes questionable. 
Thus, not only does the inner need 
dominate in the actuality, but it inter- 
feres with the appropriate recognition 
of the external stimulus. Examination 
of the inquiry reveals no ability to 
improve the coping process. In fact, if 
anything, the inquiry to Card | indi- 
cates comfort and failure to recognize 
the inappropriateness (Table VII, 


#7) 


Evaluating the responses to this card 
in terms of the various charts, the fol- 
lowing observations are made: lack of 
stimulus acceptance of expected у 
ty of stimuli can be noted 
the absence of the 
card (Table ПІ, #3) 
Suggests further the 


arie- 
in terms of 
Popular to this 
- This omission 

Preoccupation 


1. These are 


two boys that 
(frow, 


are fighting, 
ns) That's all ү imagin 


€ there, 


Card II has a tweny-five Second de. 
lay, Suggesting that the Subject again 
needed time to organiz 
cess, but it js less than that which was 
needed for the firs 


of the twenty-five seconds ; 
Was given, whi 


800d cop. 
Ing process 


(Table II, #9) "pee 


ere the 
time delay serves the usefu] function 
of permitting the individua] oppor- 
tunity to find a 


ate means of deal 


However, it is evident th 
able to i 


, 
t, is some. 
Xperiences as im- 
Pinging upon her and requi 

ing. But 


CARD JI 95” 


1 oj Processes 
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with inner needs. There is also te 
sion of any animal response an i 
limited use of appropriate ae 
plus excessive use of any particu a 
stimuli (Table ПІ, #1c). In terns ad 
affective involvement. with the vu 
(Table VI) there is an po oem 
degree of involvement in the fan T 
rather than a loss Or increase in t 
distance. sadi 
In summation, Card I then ise 
cates that this is an individual am 
ego functioning tends to be bes 
in defending the subject against к 
periencing anxiety, but that ч; Ж 
Process is ineffective in that this eae 
complished by accepting mapp: © 
ate intrusion of the inner needs as Ss 
acts on the reality to achieve her s 
ality. The absence of critical do x 
mentation indicates the ашин 
the effective functioning of the critic: 
observing aspect of the ego. 


1 minute 


1. D. Hands are together, (shows) and ps 
ing their fect together, (Banging?) like 
are closed and the red — the red ; side. 
banging together. One boy on = turn 
It doesn't look like anything when 
it around the other way. 


to 
ЕЗ Of symbolism) nor is she ane as 
find any effective defense | 
Mission of area or of the vom 
against it (Table III, £c). pci 
theless, this difficulty does ie v o 
in ego disorganization or pos is 
reality testing, Rather, the a 1 part 
treated in a sense as an isolatec be i- 
of functioning and has a работо deo e 
ty of Coping. This is more on ud the 
tion of the subject's feeling th: acti 
task has been dealt with than an |, ego 
al successfu] integrated. process TRS f 
functioning, This mode ЇЙ ва тал 
of the integrative es ир 
of the ego Process for which ‘method 
ject has found а defensive estion 
against breakdown. The 9 егег 
Which can be raised here is W serve? 
the divorcing of the stimulus ermit 
the constructive function of P 
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ung the ego process to avoid disturb- 
ance by a partial isolation from the 
main stream. In this response it can be 
seen that the uncomfortable aspect 
a what is stimulated in the subject 
v this card is separated out and away 
from the main response. This tech- 
nique may be what permits the effec- 
on coping with the major portion of 
the task. It is interesting to note fur- 
ther that the svmbolism here does 
i reach. complete separation. from 
the response, although the red is used 
sor Brea, in this response it re- 
ains closer to the action and the 
objects involved, rather than becom- 
178 abstract representation. This lower 
evel of symbolization of representa- 


CARD III 


1, Thes б 
Т hese are two black men and they're cook- 
218 Something in their pot there — they're 
ooking meat in their pots. 

9 - 

^ HS have two meats hanging on their 
vall on something. Tha all I see there. 


Che time delay has dropped con- 
e dy now to a point where it 
Tes ios be considered delay, and the 
ie to the card is appropriate 
(Tal т and use of expected stimuli. 
Iv Qe П. #1: Table V. #1: Table 
able D. The fact that the subject is 
Barm; respond with a popular re- 
Dacity ов the presence of ego са- 
tions; or dealing with social situa- 
V hes d conforming manner. Initial- 
color attempt at responding to the 
Conti, appears adequate. but as she 
exp ce to explore and justifv the 
and 15е some degree of uncertainty 
the discomfort enters, indicating tha 
Seoure oie attempt was not quite as 

as initially observed. (Table П 


Sic 


# ) Т 
il^ Nevertheless the adaptive 
tevement on this card indicates а 


ar 

i i. degree of success, in that there 

is ds failure in the reality testing, nor 
tere any of the concept difficulty 


> — 


tion suggests a less effective defense 
against the effect stimulus, and the 
possibility that the subject is actu- 
ally closer to the concrete action sug- 
gested than would somebody who 
could react to the color with a higher 
degree of abstraction. 

In summation we see that this is an 
individual who can cope effectively 
with a major portion of the task by 
means of isolating from the major por- 
tion that aspect of the stimulus which 
is disturbing to her. This combination 
gives the surface impression of cop- 
ing effectively, but actually reveals 
that there is coping effectively in part 
and a thin intellectual veneer of cop- 
ing to another part of the situation. 


10” 1 minute 
1. P. Shows head, legs, one arm on each 


side. 
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ast or a chicken or something — chicken 
legs. Meat on the side and it's going into 
the pot. This part down here could be a 
red bone with meat on it. The form of a 
big pot and everything. 


previously noted. 


Summation: the subject's function- 
ing on this card indicates the capacity 
to make an adaptive achievement, al- 
though it may be accompanied by 
some ego-process difficulty in integrat- 
ing affect comfortably if the sequence 
of the three cards thus far be summar- 
ized, it can be noted that gradually 
the subject has moved from respond- 
ing with considerable difficulty in the 
ego process to a far more successful 
adaptive functioning. Comparing Card 
П and Card III particularly, there js 
the marked difference in level of suc- 
cess in integrating the color. It may be 
that Card TIT is dealt with more suc- 
cessfully because the card itself, struc- 
turally, is in congruence with the kind 
of detense which she tries to use, that 
is, the color is separated fr adi 
of the blot so dd; part oP the To 
fensive operation is done for hes. 


] cgo Processes 
Rorschach Indices of Ego Pr 


CARD IV 10" 2 minutes and 10" 


l. This is a big giant and big feet. 
2. Sitting on top of a little bench. 


3. (frowns) An animal coming out of — 


4. Out of a cage—sort of a cave, 


Again the initial reaction time re- 
mains at a level that does not merit 
special consideration and the sub- 
ject is able to give a response which 
is effective in terms of reality testing 
and adaptive to the blot material (Ta- 
ble II, #1). The expected determi- 
nants and areas are used (Table IV, 
#2). The fantasy involvement is ap- 
propriate (Table VI, #1). Subject is 


able to complete this card on an adap- 
tive level in term 


5 of the ego process. 
In summation, the total record thus 
far, it is noted, that the subject was 
initially quite disturbed, as assessed 
by the ego process, but that gradually 
she has been able to recoup and reach 
a level of functioning which could 
readily be part of an average record. 
Thus far it could be interpreted that 
under the impact of a new. 
and unstructured situ 
ness is revealed in tH 
helpless responding 

without insight or 


attempt at self- 
evaluation. However this does not 

CARD v Oh: What do 
l. This is a bat eatin, 


ing people like vultures, 
What do you call t never saw any- 
thing like that, i 


2. These are two animals fighting, 


like some 
goats or lambs, they’ 


Te just fighting. 


The subject t 
and gives a pop 
dicating no delay and good form (Tae 
ble Il, # 1) Owever, wi 
popular response of good form there 


Is a strange and peculiar Concept, that 
is, “a bat eating people like vultures,” 
(Table V, #5, ntent.) This 


akes only fiv, 


€ seconds 
ular respons 


peculiar co. 


1. Shows head, body, large feet. — s 
2. D. Thats a bench she's ROM Беш. 
something she's sitting on = а i ave 
3. It’s like an animal. 1 don pe ^ ial 
kind — maybe like snails — like a 
coming out of a shell. 


ack it has 
4. It’s like a cave — big and black and 
the form of a cave. 


А -elatively 
reach major proportions ита 
quickly disappears as the su o nfer at 
ceeds. "Therefore, one wou E a 
this point that only under ai like- 
initial stress would the subject. irbec 
ly to directly evidence ee might 
thought process, but that — non- 
be sufficiently fleeting that to 5 s odi 
clinical eye ‘that would not S lanis 
sidered significant. A possible e Е. the 
tion for the improvement ta be re- 
subject reached Card IV ee сай 1 
lated to the explanation on piro 
There the chromatic color is "he blot. 
from the major portion of t volor i$ 
On Card IV the chromatic = if the 
eliminated completely. It is as lor 16 
removal, then, of the intense maim in 
lieves the ego of stress gu eum 
the integrative process. If this p the 
tained through the balance serson- 
record, it would mean that the P ration 
ality is in some state of SIE й 
in Which the erratic ae dun a rec 
parts are focused and relate an rising 
ognizable stimulus, rather t Sans 
totally from internal confusic 


his 
^s black. T! 
l. Shows horns, legs, wings — he's bla 


one's black. (2) He's flying. sn 
vhich i$ 7. 
?. W. Hat is covering the head US the $8 
side the rock, "They're йй нан Кү, of an 
fighting or something. It s OE. oget 
Boats or lambs and they aes Jus 
there just like they’re fighting. 


„gence 0 
response evidences the ше 2 
some primary process in ‘e аео Р 
inappropriateness of the Bee sper 
implied in the response as $ id be pi 
of bat eating people, It sua el a bs, 
served that this primary p! form 1. 
pears within an a ee as archa! 
sponse. The emergence of thi: 
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material occurs without any seeming 
discomfort on her part. Thus there is 
indication of a breakdown in the effec- 
tive ego functioning. This is important 
in terms now of answering the ques- 
поп raised above as to whether it was 
a focused stimulus that created diffi- 
шу the patient. It is clearly ob- 
soe e that without any chro- 
edid zr present, one of the most 
na ly c isturbed responses emerges. 
| esponse is also an illustration of 
the concept of actuality, wherein the 
icem function seems to remain 

act in terms of the individual's 


recognizing reality [or what it is and 
having to impose the conflict onto 
the reality framework without direct- 
ly distorting the perceived reality. The 
result is an inappropriate response to 
a correctly perceived reality, as con- 
trasted to the inappropriate response 
to the distorted perception of a stim- 
ulus. 

In summation, with the record thus 
far, it becomes evident that the sub- 
ject’s functioning is highly erratic, 
and includes severe ego disturbances 
to the point where the presence of a 
psychouc process must be considered. 


CARD VI 15" 


l reme ane 
was ese what the other teacher said it 
as like, Sort of looks like — (bites on nails) 


1. Sort of a big animal. Something like a 
squirrel, 


m 


d Now I am imagining. There arc two men 
Sitting down on their seats, one on each 
side — they're sort of fighting. One on each 
side — one on one side and one on the 
gun and then they're apart. That’s all I 
see, 


one initial reaction time goes up to 
iteen seconds as the subject says, 
remember what the other ‘teacher said 
it was like.” Thus we see the appear 
(nce of some anxiety as the subject 
faces the card and an attempt to use 
àn external ally to the ego and to re- 
move the threat of personal failure 
at she implied that the response "sort 
oF а big animal, something like a 
squirrel," can again be considered de- 
‘cient ego functioning regardless of 
"ppropriateness or inappropriateness 
of the response to the blot, because 
mire the squirrel as a big ani- 
ity ot to take into account the real- 
em what squirrels are in relation to 
other animals. It may well be that the 
piterpretation by the subject of the 
ie Squirrel is related simply to the 
= ea of the blot to the card. 
me Blot takes upa large portion of 
it e and in this sense, therefore, 
conceived of as “big,” rather than 


1. Shows body, head. а big squirrel. You 
can tell it's a squirrel from the whiskers. 
The head looks li squirrel's head and 
all the body. (?) Still. It’s just standing 
only. 

Two men sitting on little benches, They're 
fighting. Their arms are out. Shows head, 
bodies, and their arms. Yah, it's like a 
little bench, right this lower part here. 


о 


being tested against the realitv of the 
concept. The response itself, in terms 
of form, is inappropriate and further 
evidence of the failure of the reality 
testing process. If one examines the 
inquiry the subject says, “уоп can tell 
it’s a squirrel from the whiskers.” She 
goes on to say that, “The head looks 
like a squirrel's head and all the 
body." However the comment about 
the whiskers suggests the possibility 
that this actually is a confabulation 
in which her conclusion was based 
more on the whiskers than anvthing 
else, and that the vague description 
of head and body was simply an after- 
rationalization. 


This disturbed response is follow- 
ed immediately with considerable re- 
covery in her response to the same 
card. Its fluctuation gives evidence 
again of the unpredictable ups and 
downs of the ego process in this sub- 
ject. Comparing the first response with 
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the second provides an oppor Шү to 
illustrate ego functioning on primary 
process and secondary process levels. 
In the first response the content it 
self appears neutral and conflictual, 
but emerges with primary process 
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thinking. In the second response, i 
though the content may reflect бча 
ly conflictual material, the manner : 
which it emerges is representative О 


A PM 
secondary process thinking. 


CARD VII 5" 


1. Two little Japanese girls that are dancing. 
They have ida pigtails up, and that's all 
I imagine, 


The response to this card emerges 
without time delay and with accurate 
form and appropriate content (Table 
Il, #1; Table v, #1). It is a well doc- 
umented response with appropriate in- 
volvement in fantasy (Table VI, #1; 
Table VII, #1), However, in the in. 
quiry there appears to be a momenta 
lowering of the good 
functioning which is 
apparent inability to 
concept of two little gi 


ry 
level of ego 
related to her 
Maintain the 
rls. In the in. 
CARD 

Oh, this is easy. 
1. Two tigers, no tw 
2. А mountain, a mountain, or a little hill. 
3. Oh, mama, What is this? That's a monster 
that's scary — the y'te going 


: (Gets very 
» hides face in 


о bears going up a 


The initial re 
higher than the 
accompanied by the remark, "Ор i 
é р: ру агк, 1, this 
15 easy." This remark te r А 
by the Popular response Wi 


but ade uate docume i 
ur Hd ntation (Table 


72; Table I, #1). 


response in which the 


actuality clings 
closely to the reality, and in this erie 
represents conformity with either 


in- 
inner ex. 
- Opportunity to 
ption. The Succeed- 
the card is 


dividuality, In this we 
perience has Minimal o 
act upon the perce 
ing response to 


r ! ап ex. 
tremely disturbeq one, in which she 
becomes over-involved in the fantasy 


Е igtail 
1. A girl dancing. One girl аша ри. 
ир їп the air, and the other рів them?) 
No, two girls dancing. (Part Я ut d 
These are. their legs. The Joss like two 
thcir legs. (Japanese?) | Looks apamese 
faces, their arms out — just like Jay 
girls, just Japanese girls dancing. 


$ he ^ 
quiry it is called one gn arm E 
scribes “pigtail up in the air, anc ME 
other pigtai] up" as if. both al ee 
belonged to one girl. Then she rig 
rects herself and returns to the oe 
inal well-seen response. Here the a Hn 
tioning of the critical ud 
pect of the ego process served 48 ^ness 
her recognize the inappropriate the 
and then to carefully document 
well-seen response. 


УПІ 10” 
1. Shows head body, eyes. ill. 
Ha ОШЕНТЧҮ, ТУГ... 
2. Pointed top and it's just like a just 
З. Oh, what a horrible face. EN тип 
horrible. ‘The bears are scared, they i 


: «nhi 
ning away and they're going со has 
after they're going up IUS holes. in 
very big eyes, deep big eyes, little hangin 
his eyes, the nose is long ang | are out 
through the mouth, and his hanc Ыс. 
hanging down. Oh, he's just horri 


ТОШ 
and loses her sense of distance тон 
the blot (Table VI, #4). The the 
contrast from the first response t be- 
third deserves special commen ae 
Cause these two responses can E api 
sidered Opposite ends of a eon with 
in which the Popular respons® hie 
minimal documentation represe ene » 
minima] influence of inner experen . 


a 
п . resents * 
Whereas the third response pre eri. 


x r exp 
maximum ascendancy of inner ig di 


ence With minimal attention 
reality and conformity. 
the extremely idiosyncr va tac * 
occurring to the same card in 
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completely benign response occurs. 
This represents a repetition of the ex- 
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treme fluctuation which has been not- 
ed repeatedly in the record. 


CARD IX 10” 


l. Two persons playing ball, throwing a ball 


to cach other. 


ty're sitting on top of big chairs, sofa 


3. Oh, I see another monster. ‘This monster 
15 Scary, 


+ Two deers and they're running down the 
hill because the monster is scaring them. 
And they're afraid of them. 


The first response is well seen with- 
out time delay (Table II, #1), with 
Appropriate content (Table V, #1). 
: he second response has a surface 
"IPpearance of appropriateness, but as 
ie inqui verifies, the form actually 
: | 981 апа (ће response was only su- 
Perficially appropriate and accurate. 
Ed Tesponse is then. followed by 
d €r highly disturbed response 
: Nich has the appearance of a perserv- 
sacs fend, especially when it is con- 

ered with the fourth response. This 


1. Onc person is throwing ball to cach other. 
(Ball?) No, it just looks like it, (Persons 
Two boys, you see their heads and their 
bodies. 

2. The green or sofa chairs (2) The form in 
the green. 

3. They're both horrible. Fat and big. Pink, 
two eyes, holes also, Long nose and hang- 
ing down and the bears are just afraid of 
them, because that monster is scaring 
them. 


4. The faces look like deer faces — you see 


onlv the heads and bodies — this is the 
bodies in the green. 


pair of responses is almost a duplica- 
tion of her dealing with response to 


Card. VIII. Consequently, no further 


discussion is needed except to add the 
observation that perseveration of such 
disturbance permits the inference of 
even greater disturbance in the per- 
sonality than has thus far been esti- 
mated. The record ends with a con- 
fabulated response, wherein she uses 
the frequently seen deer heads but 
over-generalizes bv adding “the bodies 
in the green" which is completely 
inappropriate. 


CARD X 10" 


* These ате 
crabs, 

. Holding a stick, 

© And some 


two (how do you call these?) 


and > Spiders — one side is one spider 
one side the other spider. 


4 An ; P 
dedi ladies like ghosts and they're 


- Horns, 


Two worms 


a m Betting inside a shell. 
1 Two de Е 


ers running — one on each side. 


'Th : s 
and well dee begins Card X easily 


пар But during the course of the 
: 2 It 15 evident that effective 
- iminishes, as noted in the 

але the well-seen people 
approprians me vague and almost in- 


aud gis in that they are people 
Playing and yet they nés Shave 


1. D: 


2. D: 
3. P. Blue spiders (blue?) No, just spiders, 


4. Two little girls like ghosts playing, they 
have no legs or anything. They're made 

out of smoke. They look just like ghosts 

5. Horns. ` 


7. Running down a hill. 


8. Two worms inside a shell, 


s (Center 
Two yellow fishes on the s NSE DY (a) 


ide, 
no legs or anything, They're 
of smoke." In addition there can 1 
some question about Response #6 “ 
which two worms are gettin NR 
shell that is smaller than кше 
them so that а fabulized БИП i x» Nes 
must be considered. On th г иа 
however, none of the s a while, 
severe disturb. 


made out 
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ances which appeared on previous 

cards is evident in Card X. 

TESTING LIMITS: 

Like Card VII and III best because two black 
men cooking meat and two Japanese girls 
dancing, very easy to see. 

Dislike Card IV, IX, and УШ because it is 
an ugly monster, that's very bad picture they 
have, a very bad picture. I like II and X also. 
Animal Rug? Sclect VI, looks like a squirrel 
skin or a rug, furry on top, black and furry, 
or it could be an animal rug of a bath. IV 
(could be, no it couldn't be) 

Won't try. E does it and says, Her's all the 
pretty ones and here's all the ugly ones, the 
black. 

In summarizing the Rorschach eval- 
uation, we start with the girl's imme- 
diately evident capacity to make a 
seemingly conforming, although some. 
what anxious, surface adjustment to 
her surroundings. However this ad- 
justment is soon interfered with by 
the intrusion of an underlying thought 
disorder. Thus, it becomes apparent 
that although she may be capable of 
behaving like others initially, her 
actual understanding of events and 
her own Motivations in a situ 
strange and inappropriate 
to interfere with her 
coping with the situ 
portant to note that not only does this 
ineffectiveness occur, but that she her- 
self, 15 not aware of this. For example, 
in this patient's first hour of treat- 
ment, several months after her initia] 
visit with the therapist, she remarks 
that she understood he had not seen 
her since “because he was making a 
machinery or е 


| t е thera- 
Pist understood this remark to be а 


al worker's Dre- 


ation are 
and begin 
effectiveness in 
ation. It is im- 


| n the 
1 SS wha 
Machinery ic for | ins ra uo Ihe 


у г, Dy, “PCC? 
Rorschach Indices of Ego Processes 


conviction that the machinery iv ТО 
cure her by a kind of surgery or a kind 
of magic influencing machine. (Ek- 
stein, 1963) 

In other instances the superficial ad- 
justment breaks down as the efective- 
ness of the anxiety in mobilizing her 
coping resources begins to fail and 
panic and disorganization make their 
appearance. Thus in another how 
with this patient she describes her ex- 
periences as she attempts to deal with 
à malfunctioning TV set in the fol- 
lowing way: 

- 80 T started fooling around trying 
to fix it. And I never could fix it so any- 
Way I spent a whole hour trying to fix that 
channel. I kept on changing stations . . . 
finally T fooled around with the TV an- 
tenna in the back of the TV... I would 
ту to fix it - there were three little 
buttons that told you how to fix the TV 
and, but T didn't even understand what it 
really meant you know . +. T took a screw 
and started turning them to see if the TV 
Would get fixed and the TV jumped out 
Worse and got in line , . , the picture was 
low down . ++ then you could see all the 
People large, big you know . . . but then 
it got shrinked ир оп the end of the pic- 
Rue... suddenly 1 started knocking. 1 
Was angry, | Started knock, knocking . . . I 
ruined everything, and you know what I 
did, т ruined the television..." 

Thus we hear in this experience of 
how she initially attempts to cope 
with the situation rationally but as 
her anxiety mounts with lack of suc- 
cess she becomes increasingly panick- 
ed and as she becomes more disorgan- 
ized the chaos Within her is finallv pro- 

© the television set and she 
acute psychotic episode. 
One of the Most striking features 
about the record are the seemingly 
“Unpredictable and extreme fluctua- 
tions in leve] of functioning which are 
reflective of the underlying shifts. in 
£89 States, The points of disorganiza- 
001. 10. fier Seem to occur at the ex- 
pected points Of stress and pressure: 
rather they seem to occur in response 
primarily to а variety of inner im- 
pulses ang fantasies that cannot be 
Predictably related to stimuli in the 


—e—_--- 
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environment, as for example the pres- 
sure of emotional stimulation. Al- 
though she does have difficulty in in- 
tegrating her affective life and tends 
to isolate her feelings by means of a 
thin intellectualized veneer. she does 
so without marked interruption in her 
level of functioning. If the emotional- 
ү stimulating situation is fairly or- 
ganized and structured for her she can 
function quite effectively. However, in 
den au or unstructured situation she 
а à respond in a more helpless 
n itical fashion, with little or no ca- 
geli reflect about herself. Thus 
Mese after several years of 
sitem es she has reached a point 
ries "iiis. travels alone by bus to a day 
К ар а center. However in this 
lor ти will indiscriminately beg 
di ч or cigarettes from whom- 
пена encounters irrespective of 
she is in actual need of it. 


€ Пе леб between outer and in- 
ature x iara ba a verv prominent 
sienificm this girl's record and is most 
УЕ Se me in understanding the girl's 
SE mali T hus she mav appear to 
ang їйї a superficially adaptive 
priate е with a seemingly appro- 
Br sc accent of her environ- 
emerge Ф: le same time there mav 
Үйү. TE imitive archaic features. She 
"ed Tapase these upon her per- 
TEE to Es ity but in such a way as 
еер бп; stort the accuracy of her per- 
STER hor Ша neither she nor those 
жорго: recognize the entirely in- 
For ус nature of her inner life. 
iscs whigl е, she readily makes prom- 
Which sh commit her to activities of 
Spofitaneo A not capable. „She will 
for th эчу promise to write а story 

€ therapist by the next session 


whi s 
bid. is externally appropriate but 
tell good inner reality testing would 


Har is: 

15 impo: 
unrealistic : 
her and 
cipient 


ible for her. Such 
promises are frequent for 
are confusing to the naive re- 
pe of them. For example, this 
? Permission 
tape record 


Эсеп gener 
Rudol F, 


to quote this excerpt from the 
ing of the therapy sessions has 


ous] anted * 
Ekstels ed by the therapist, 
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child, after a vear in treatment, would 
promise the “volunteer occupational 
therapist to return the money she fre- 
quently borrowed. Subsequently she 
could not comprehend their distress 
at her not fulfilling the promise and 
they could not comprehend her lack 
of recognition of the obligation to ful- 
fill it. However there also does occur 
the more usual kinds of perceptual 
distortion in which she pays minimal 
attention to reality and where her be- 
havior may begin to appear more 
flagrantly deviant as the primary 
thought disorder becomes more evi- 
dent. As she becomes more and more 
preoccupied with primitive fantasies 
on a primary process level reality per- 
cepts become increasingly subordin- 
ated to inner preoccupations and de- 
lusional misinterpretations of her sur- 
roundings may be accompanied by 
hallucinated objects which are pro- 
jected onto her environment. Thus, 
with this girl there have been occasion- 
al episodes where the fantastic inner 
anxiety over her own impulses has 
created sufficient disorganization and 
regression in the level of ego func- 
tioning that a delusional and oc- 
casionally hallucinated creature makes 
its appearance urging her to do evil or 
to destroy those around her who tempt 
her to do evil. 

It is evident that such a method of 
evaluating the Rorschach reveals in- 
formation about an isolated although 
important area of ego functioning. — 
specifically, the ability of the ego to 
cope with reality, outer as well as in: 
ner. This in turn gives us much val- 
uable information about the interplay 
of adaptive and defensive mechanisms 
and the critical and integrative func- 
tioning of the ego, particularly as we 
can explore the ways in which she 
fuses her perceived reality with her 
inner reality and creates for herself 
her own idiosyncratic actuality. 

One brief clinical note about the 
youngster whose record has been 
е This schizophrenic girl in 
terestingly е ese i z 
what ed ы тоци Зое» 

E i agnostic problem 
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because of the effectiveness ol certain 
adaptive aspects in her functioning. 
As long as she could function in a 
fairly structured situation, or when she 
could structure it herself by role play- 
ing a latency age child, she was able to 
give the impression of a dull infantile 
hysteric-like youngster. However when 
this facade was penetrated either 
through projective tests and/or pres- 
sure of inner conflicts, it became in- 
creasingly apparent that she was suf- 
fering from an extensive and flagrant 
schizophrenic reaction, Nevertheless 
there occurred isolated and unpredict- 
able islands of conforming behavior 
alongside of markedly bizaare behav- 
ior. Progress in treatment was marked 
by the unpredictable nature of the 
shifts, in level of functioning, as noted 
in the Rorschach, in preoccupation 
with inner or outer demands, as well 


as in the fluctuating insight into her 
own illness, 
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New Thoughts About Ambiguity and the TAT’ 


BERNARD I. MURSTEIN 
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Summary: The assumption that the extent of projection in projective techniques is 
b: Monotonic function of the degree of ambiguity in the ‘TAT is seriously ques- 
tioned. A review of several studies dealing with ambiguity yielded the conclusion 
that highly ambiguous TAT pictures were least useful for personality assessment. 
On the other hand, pictures which are highly unambiguous with regard to what is 
going on and which contain two or more persons, seem most promising for clinical 


assessment. 


"3 graduate school in relatively 
Mese А times when Truman was still 
p ent, I learned, like many bud- 
ag clinical students, that “the 
Iu the ambiguity in a TAT card 
И mt the subject revealed his in- 
P Pes. world." This made sense 
a store fot when a person makes up 
cannioe d the picture is not clear, he 
ШЕ simply describe the stimulus, 
ties lata bee oject his own characteris- 
straightfo he story. It all seemed rather 
second a and I never gave a 
body Paes to the fact that no- 
this rae л шу demonstrated 
Gouden. t was, after all, simply a 
Stion of common sense. 


Tun there must have been some 
readin T hidden doubts for upon 
the TAT s classic monograph on 
quickly (Eron 1950), I turned 
actly De his tables to find out ex- 
most su many themes Card 16, that 
Produced iguous of TAT cards, had 
Sacr a Eron found it to be the 
© СШ, uctive of all the male series 
themes m ү of total number of 
an article be uced. Next, I alighted on 
in which y Kenny and Bijou (1953) 
Ap ©! they had students rate the 
found Г for ambiguity. They 
iguous : Mena that medium-am- 
mation None provided more infor- 
or low. out personality than high 
ambiguous cards. 


To is i 
< 19 test this interesting finding fur- 


1 
Revise 8 
of ( ed on of a paper presented as part 

evisited? poum "Projective Techniques 

Association lw Eastern Psychological 


ther, I took the ambiguity value of 
the cards of Kennv's and Bijou's study 
and compared them with the fre- 
quency of themes elicited іп Eron's 
study. There was essentially no linear 
relationship, but a very high curvi- 
linear relationship (etas ranged from 
48 to .95) such that medium-ambigu- 
ous cards elicited the greatest fre- 
quency of themes (Murstein 1958b) . 
In another little study with women 
college students (Murstein 19583), T 
found that ambiguity and pleasant- 
ness of association were positively re- 
lated, with the most ambiguous cards 
essentially yielding banal. superfluous 
and pleasant associations. 


I was now ready to probe more 
deeply into just what medium am- 
biguity was. I believed that those 
cards were best for projection which 
were clearly structured as to who was 
in the picture, but relatively ambigu- 
ous as to what was going on. Such 
cards might be considered as medium- 
ambiguous because the who and what 
characteristics were perhaps averaged 
together in such pictures. Card 13MF 
is a good example of what I mean. 
The picture clearly shows a young 
man with his arm over his head and 
a woman nude at least to the waist 
lving beneath the covers of a bed. 
What is going on, however, is uncer- 
tain as evidenced by the fact that 
many people see it as a love scene of 
some kind, while others see it as 


l a 
scene of illness. 


Before testing this idea, however, it 
was necessary to distinguish betwe 


een 
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two often confounded variables, 
“structure” and "ambiguity." Struc- 
ture” was defined in the physical sense 
as the arrangement and organic union 
of parts, whereas “ambiguity denoted 
instead, the quality of being obscure 
or uncertain in meaning, especially 
where either of several interpretations 
is possible. 


The ambiguity of each card was to 
be obtained by the response of the 
subjects (college men and women) 
themselves rather than by the judg- 
ment of clinical experts. My reason- 
ing was that the clinician has heard 
so many stories that he is no longer 
able to recall his native reaction to 
the pictures, but his judgment prob- 
ably reflects a mixture of his own 
views with those he has heard. Later 
work by Starr (1960) would appear 
to support this contention. I, there- 
fore, had sheets of paper which asked 
the subject making up a 
cifically who were in the 
terms of age, sex, and rel 
each other, if more than 
ter was present. The s 
wrote what was h 
was happening, 
would end. 


A method of analyzing or categoriz- 
ing the stories was still needed and 
here I was fortunate to meet Profes- 
sor Kenny at a conference on the TAT 
and learn that he had adopted a 
method of categorizing cards based 
on information theory. The measure 
which I then utilized to 


‹ 7 categorize the 

aforementioned dimensions Who i 

c e azo) 

Who Who Celationshipp What, 
/ 

as H the measure of 

€ formula is 


Story, spe- 
picture in 
ationship to 
one charac- 
ubject further 
appening, why this 
and how the story 


(sex) 


Why, and End, w 
uncertainty, whos 


/ 

И == ХР (i) log, b) 
Where P) is the proportion of Cases 
In апу? category, 

^ H : ^ 
The higher the H value the greater 

the uncertainty or ambiguity existin 
in a card. To illustrate this point con- 
n " ^ " . . . Ц 
sider the hypothetical Situation where 
three different cards each elicit four 
needs, but in varying Proportions as 
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in Table I. Notice that Card 2, which 
elicits the four motives in equal pro- 
portion, has the greatest uncertainty, 


Tase I—Proportion of Imagery in 
Stories Told and Measures of 


/\ m - , К 
Ambiguity (H) for Each Card 


3 
Motive Са Card 2 Card 3 
Aggression И 25 i 
Sex 1 ЖҮ 
Achievement 1 E 
Affiliation Ol un 
fi 26 175 


Whereas Сага 1, which is dominated 
by the aggression motive, has the least 
uncertainty. 

Before proceeding to analyze the 
TAT stories collected from a college 
population, 1 hypothesized, in accord- 
ance with the previous discussion, that 
uncertainty as to Who was in the pic- 
ture, in terms of a) age, b) sex, and 
[3] relationship, would each correlate 
negatively with 


uncertainty as to 
What w 


as happening. In other words. 
the less ambiguous the characters n 
the picture, the greater the ibil- 
ity in the kinds of themes elicited. H 
was further assumed that the greater 
the variability of themes (What) , the 
Breater the extent of projection on 
the part of the subjects. The actual 
method of categorizing has been de- 
scribed elsewhere (Murstein, 1961). 

The hypothesis was substantiated 
in that ‘the three Who variables 
showed negative con elations with the 
What variable, ranging from —.25 to 
~-37 for men and —.31 to —.37 for 
Women, all but the value of —.25 be- 


Ing significant at the .05 level or be- 
yond. 


To further substantiate my hypoth- 
esis that the less the ambiguity, the 
greater the projection, it was incum- 
ent upon me to demonstrate that 
uncertainty in the Who variables was 
negatively “correlated with projecuon, 
and that uncertainty in the What 
variable, which we were using as an 
index of projection, was in fact posi- 
lively correlated with projection. A 
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three point scale of projection was, 
therefore, constructed which proved 
to have adequate interscorer reliabil- 
ity (96 per cent of agreement). The 
correlation, while in the right direc 
i roned to be rather disappoint- 
«К! тшй. The three W ho 
With E Ы lowed negative correlations 
i rojection, ranging from —.09 
vum jb Hane ol which was signifi- 
lates à one-tailed test. The corre- 
ies 9l Ш hat with Projection, while 
did E ight direction {к i 26) ‚ also 
ise ae mh significance. We had at 
Stites er ore isolated. only a minor 
ce of projection variance. 


inque Péction of our data. however, 
aspect r^ that the more а particular 
[еле ^. the story-telling task de- 
Y tlie en the stimulus, the less like- 
Ма Ден weston: The three Who 
ation 3r which are simple identifi- 
On the ud ks and strongly dependent 
hi car аш, thus showed non-sig- 
Projecti negative correlations with 
us-dep mel What, which is still stimu- 
are the Тү ent, but not so much as 
significa ho variables, showed а поп 
The Vin positive correlation ol .26. 
interpret, variable, which calls for an 
ess ү pation by the subject, is still 
Variable + нн of the stimulus. T his 
cant RIA a positive and signifi- 
jection ation of 40 (p<.05) with 
dependent The End, which is least 
the liekes on the stimulus, showed 
tion © 5t correlation with Projec- 
ы = AS pe Oia 

fection ЖЕ found, therefore, that Pro- 
рес epended more on those as- 

the Story-telling task which 
than on (e Pendent of the stimulus 
a Variable. "Thies uncertainty value of 
US nothing o> finding, however, told 
biguit, ng about what kind of am- 
elicit eal Stimulus was most apt to 
Variables! vis. of the Why and End 
Most personaly. In turn yielded the 
Thi ў nality-meaningful responses. 


„21118 « sti 

yet lIuéstion was to be investigated 

| another study. | 
п 

к the meantime, 


$ * М 
examined to 


о 


е, the present study 
investigate whether 
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uncertainty of meaning was related 
to the kinds of organisms represented 
in the pictures (human or non-hu- 
man). With reference to humans 
only, did it make a difference wheth- 
er there was one person or many per- 
sons? And what about their sex? Was 
there a difference. between pictures 
with men only as opposed to those 
with only women? Did it make a dil- 
ference for pictures where more than 
one person was shown whether they 
were of the same or opposite sex? 

To answer these questions the pic- 
tures were classified into the categories 
Multiple Persons, One Person, No 
Persons, Males Only, Females Only, 
and Both Sexes. The categories Mul- 
tiple Persons and Both Sexes are non- 
independent, since Multiple Persons 
being more inclusive, contains groups 
of both sexes and those of the same 
sex. The One Person category is not 
independent of the Males Only or 
Females Only categories since these 
are subsummed within it. 

These classifications were compared 
against each other with regard to un- 
certainty for each of the following 
variables What, Why, End, Projection 
and Hostility. The first three of these 
variables. (What, Why, End) are ех- 
pressed in percentage of uncertainty, 
the last two on quantitative point 
scales. The intra-variable ¢ test re- 
sults are too numerous to present 
here, but are presented elsewhere 
(Murstein, 1964). Here, it suffices to 
present a summarization of the stand- 
ing of each of our classifications as 
manifested by their means and stand- 
ard deviations in Table II. Inspection 
of this table shows that the cards con- 
taining both sexes exhibit higher un- 
certainty values for What, Why, and 
higher scores for Projection and Hos- 
tility than any of the other categori- 
zations. Only.on the End variable was 
uncertainty percentage for this classi- 
fication lower than that of some of 
the other classifications, but no STER 
nificant differences were found for 
this variable (Murstein, 1964) Tiris 
finding, which is corroborated by oth- 
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ў і ‘lassifications for 
5 n лац а r Picture Classifications 
fe : II-Mean and Standard Deviation Values for | : Chass 
шы Mee End, Projection and Hostility Variables 


What Why 
Category Mean S.D. меш “ш, 
No Persons 7 Ыы as A 
One Person 1 A кы a 
Males Only 144 E F 
Females Only En 93 n 
Multiple Persons 63. 14.2 Са 
Both Sexes 66.9 ШИ! 5.6 


*Valucs of What, Why, and End уаш are 
tion is rated on a three-point scale 0 to 2 and 


er analyses (Murstein, 1964), indi- 
cates that the endings of stories tend 
to be independent of who is in the 
picture. Except for story endings, how- 
cver, it appears that the construction 
of pictures with more than one per- 
son, preferably of both sexes, pro- 
vides the richest source of material 
for personality assessment. 


The time had now come for a cru- 
cial test of the impact of ambiguity 
upon TAT response. Two dimen- 
sions "age and sex," and "emotional 
interaction" were combined factorial- 
ly to yield four experimental condi- 
tions. An artist? drew a set of 5 cards 
lor each condition. The pictures 
which dealt mainly with interpersonal 
Situations were similar except for the 
following variations: 

Set 1: This set is clearly structured 
with regard to the sex and age 
of the characters as well as the 

kind of emotions they are ex- 
pressing. 

Set 2: This set is struc 
gard to the 
char 


tured with re- 
age and sex of the 
acters, but the emotions ex- 
perienced are ambiguous, 

This set is structu 
gard to the emo 
enced, but the 
the char: 


Set 3: red with re- 

tions experi- 

age and sex of 

acters are ambiguous, 

: This picture may be identified 
as containing the same number 
of human beings as the other 
sets. Apart from that, neither 
Sex, age, nor emotional expres. 
510П 1s structured. 


Set 


“Richard Hoff 


End Projection Hostility А 
м Mean $D. Mean SD, 
| 171 Ar 69 2 
La T.I j 
1.74 I8 1.16 
1.78 15 33 
].88 22 1.39 
1.97 18 1.48 


ai Projec- 
given in percentage of uncertainty. ш 
Hostility on a five-point scale of 0 to 4. 


Which of these sets would elicit е 
most projection on the part of a 
jects? The results of carlier E : 
had shown that Who and W iat 
showed a slight negative relationshi] 
to each other. If one could assume 
that Projection was related to unge 
tainty as to What was going on, then 
Set 2 which was structured for i 
and age only, but not for emotions 
interaction should be the best set. On 
the other hand, in the earlier sion. 
Projection and What had only b d 
lated .26, whereas End showed a muc 
higher correlation with Projection О 
-19. Further, 
the Who v. 
tion of Р 
being 
ables. 


7nd was independent oF 
ariables. Thus, a major por 
rojection variance Was no 
accounted for by the Who vart- 


Perhaps then, Set 3, which offered 
a combination of structure and | 
biguity (emotions structured, age anc 
sex ambiguous) might be useful Dae 
in eliciting projection. Set 4, i e 
all characteristics were ambiguous: 
should do next best jn accordance 
with my earlier findings. From C^ 
point of view of traditional [онен 
technique belief, however, it shou 
do best of all because it ae 
maximum ambiguity and Supp nr 
therefore, maximum opportunity cf 
Projection. Last, the performance о 
the "all structured" Set 1, ассо 
to our studies, would be difficult ad 
predict. The clearly structured te 
variables should facilitate variability 
of What, but the clearly structure 
interaction between the characte 
might limit projection. According r, 
traditional projective theory, howe* 
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the absence of ambiguity should prove 
an anathema to projection and this 
set should fare the poorest of all. 


For this study, undertaken with the 
Reverend Arthúr Schwabe, 16 persons 
equally divided by sex who were be- 
is seen in psychotherapy, comprised 
T population. All subjects 
E tent be classified as neurotics in that 
be e functioning in their profes- 
Gren ps T Or as housewives. All, how- 
which у Interpersonal difficulties 
that e Tarber them sufficiently so 
apy Ead tad undertaken psychother- 
clie; "nen therapist contributed four 

nts whom he had seen for at least 
Res oM and also filled out a 51 
буйлы ort which described the key 
his ое the subject's personality. 
Фп. он incidentally, had been 
түзө] чеп эу Reverend Schwabe and 
might E as to contain items that one 
"eleva e ql expect would have 
to th T. both to the therapist and 
[3 AT interpreter. 


denen Subjects were randomly as- 
Cards _to one of the four sets of five 
Ке лы four different experienced 
ed the Meise none of whom had test- 
the eng »Jects, each examined four of 
Protocol a 16 thematic protocols. The 
the ther: Orts were correlated with 
ing ; cCrapists' Sorts with the follow- 
30: average correlations: Set 3, г = 
f Set Lt = OP; IT 2, r — .14; Set 
Proved v The correlation in Set 3 
<.05) p Pe significantly greater (p 
than that of Set 2 and Set 4 

that ine, ‚ but with only a trend in 
Sori ction with regard to Set 1. A 
^" Y two psychologists for an 
ne id Te served as a control. 
à here was to see if the TAT 

Me pe with a stereotyped concept 
n Dt. In fact, it did not, the cor- 
Sets of Qs etween each of the four 
«sorts and those of the stereo- 
= ranging from —.24 to .84 
aging out to .11. The TAT 

› ар were not basing their 
ару оп а Stereotype of a psy- 
red ent, The protocols were 
or extent of projection in 
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the stories, with the rank order of the 
cards being exactly the same as above 
and with Set 3 eliciting significantly 
more projection than any of the other 
sets. The results clearly demonstrate 
that a lack of ambiguity with regard 
to emotional interaction is facilitative 
of the kind of projection making for 
valid personality assessment. The am- 
biguity of the age and sex of the 
characters would appear to be sec- 
ondary, with ambiguity in this in- 
stance coupled with clarity of emo- 
tional interaction providing the best 
instrument for eliciting projection for 
our sample. Even without the charac- 
ters' age and sex being ambiguous, a 
substantial correlation remains so 
long as the emotions are clearly de- 
picted. Where the age and sex are 
clear but the emotions are not, con- 
trary to my expectation, only a mod- 
est correlation ensued. In the absence 
of ambiguity for both emotional in- 
teraction and age and sex, the corre- 
lation was minimal. 


Discussion 
There are some relatively clear con- 
clusions that stem from the above 


studies and some that, also, are not as 
clear. All the studies agree in indicat- 
ing directly or indirectly that highly 
ambiguous cards are the least useful 
for personality assessment, Ours is a 
society that usually does not act spon- 
taneously in the absence of behavioral 
cues. Many of us have trouble carry- 
ing on a conversation in the absence 
of adequate structure. Similarly, in 
the projective technique situation, 
which features extremely ambiguous 
pictures, the subject faced with an ab- 
sence of cues is apt to become defen- 
sive, realizing that whatever he savs 
may be interpreted against him, The 
semi-ambiguous situation often pro. 
vides enough cues to elicit verbali;a- 
tion regarding the desired dimension, 
but not so many as to forestall indi- 
vidual variation of response. Thus, 
structuring who is in the picture in 
terms of age and sex allows sufficient 
cues to arouse motives related to these 
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cues so that more variation in the 
kinds of themes (What) occurs than 
is the case where cues are almost en- 
tirely absent. Since projection is in- 
versely related to the extent of stimu- 
lus determination in the particular 
aspect of the story-task asked of the 
subject, we get the following sequence: 
subject is asked who is in the picture; 
the response is primarily stimulus-de- 
termined and, accordingly, Who 
shows no significant correlation with 
Projection. When we ask him what is 
happening, we still rely heavily on the 
stimulus, but not so much as in the 
case of simple identification. The cor- 
relation between What uncertainty 
and Projection was found to be .26. 
When we ask why what is happening 
happened, we are asking for an inter. 
pretation and we have increased the 
opportunity for projection (correla- 
tion between Why and Projection — 
40). The story end, however, is stil] 
more free of the stimulus impact and 
correlates best with Projection (r — 


49). 
am suggesting, therefore, is 


What I 
that the stimulus must be sufficiently 


Structured as to what is going on so 
that the subject may react to these 
cues and think along the dimension 
we want him to think about, Having 
got him cogitating along desirable 
lines, he projects more meaningful 
material than he would otherwise. 
From the studies I have reported I 
would conclude that this “extra” pro- 
jection most probably comes not so 
much from the content of what is 
going on, but from the interpretation 
of why this happened and especially 
how the story ended. I am reminded 
as I write this that this interpreta. 
tion fits Eron's findings (1950) that 
while there were few differences be- 
tween his subject Populations of vary- 
Ing psychiatric health with regard to 
emotional tone, considerably more 
differences were found between the 
groups when story endings were com- 
pared. 

Now all of this fits, 


І I think, fairly 
nicely, but what 


about those equivo- 


calities I had reference to earlier? The 
earlier data indicated that cards with 
both sexes represented are maxi- 
mally sensitive to projection. Why this 
should be is not dificult to surmise. 
Most of our needs and fulfillments 
are a function of interpersonal inter- 
actions. Consequently, the presenta- 
tion of two or more persons is E 
apt to trigger off these problem pea 
than the picture of only a single ings 
vidual. Moreover, it is possible that 
our fantasy life as well as emotions 
may be stirred slightly more by = 
teraction with the Opposite sex than 
with the same sex, thus acc ounting er 
the superiority of the cards with bot d 
sexes represented as opposed to those 
with only one sex depicted. 

We have, however, also reported 
that the set with emotions structured 
but age and sex unclear, was best (01 
Projection. We, thus, have some god 
tradiction in our findings concerning 
the ambiguity of the figures with Te 
gard to sex, Unfortunately, from these 
two studies, we have very poor e 
logical sampling as Brunswick wou E 
say. One of our populations was om 
posed of neurotics, the other of пот Te 
als. One of our studies used а response 
interpretation of ambiguity, the ott! 
depended on actual alteration of the 
stimulus properties, These variables 
are confounded ог tied together RI 
we would need several more studies 
to untie them, 

If we 
dictory evi 


consider only non-contra 
dence we can at least, bey’ 
ever, postulate what a first approximr 
üon to an idea] thematic card wou » 
be like When used as a broad-band m 
Strument. If it were intended to шо 
ure à specific need, for example. pea 
tility, it Would be structured so A 
hostility Would be apparent in the P! у 
ture. To achieve this and to aler: 
maximum projection we would, in 
More than one figure in the pie 
and the ages of the characters wou : 
be ambiguous. In analvzing the меш 
as mentioned earlier, we would foc 
maior attention on the why and C7 

of the Story. For reference to spec 


d 
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mterpersonal situations, however (c.g. 
Oedipal situation) , the age and sex of 
the characters would be varied as de- 
sired, 
| With so few studies, 1 can scarcely 
pollens that my speculations, which 
е not been securely anchored by an 
esas amount of empirical evi- 
wil. in carefully specified conditions, 
"ces DOE need to be modified as more 
К е s accumulated. Yet, 1 would 
sis tre surprised if the major the- 
хое NA that extensive am- 
тес le picture is more of a hin- 
rie e Am a help for most purposes, 
tons at Р proven false. The investiga- 
cern thes ne future, 1 think, will con- 
ШАЙ mselves more with the deter- 
bur do n of what kinds of cues arouse 
ther he ene responses, ra- 
ТЫШ n with the creation of fuzzy 
ó dome an ee hope that the absence 
toad oFS cues will lead to the royal 
personality projection. 
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A Note on Zulliger’s Theory 


Lita Linzer SCHWARTZ 
Pennsylvania State University 


Summary: Tests with fifth-grade pupils of Zulliger's hypothesis that children giving 


texture re 


1 ati E se who do 
onses on the Rorschach profit more from education than those wl 


not suggest that, at least in the present sample, the reverse is truc. 


Piotrowski (1957) has written that 
Zulliger “ underlined the favor- 
able prognostic and educational value 
of the light-shading texture responses, 
... Children with texture ShR profit 
more than do those whose records 
have no texture ҺА” (p. 252). Beck 
(1952) and Klopfer, etal. (1954, 1956) 
have made no such assertion. K 
et al., related the Fc, сЕ 
sponses to allectional needs, while 
Beck felt that further research on his 
T score was needed before its sig- 
nificance would be clear. 

Tests of Zulliger's theory were made 
using the Rorschach protocols of 73 
filth-grade pupils from a wide variety 
ОГ socio-economic backgrounds in à 
suburban public school. In the Per- 
formance Proper, 34 of the. students 
gave c responses; the others did not. 
However, in the Inquiry phase, four- 
teen additional pupils gave texture re- 
sponses as additionals, 


lopfer, 
, and c re- 


Intelligence (measured by the 
Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test) 
had 


no statistically 
Uonship to the use 
formance Proper or 
square —.28). 

Examination of 


significant rela- 
of c in the Рег. 
the Inquiry (chi 


t achievement test 
scores (Stanford Achievement Test 


administered at the end of the fourth 
grade to 57 of the sample) yielded 
three significant relationships to the 
use of texture responses. These are 
shown in the following tables. 


| In each of these three cases, the 
significant relationship is in а nega- 


live direction, contrary to Zulliger’s 
hypothesis. Whether this can be said 
to contradict Zulliger's theory depends 
on one's definition of profit from eq. 
ucation. Within the limits available 


Taste I—Arithmetic Achievement 
Levels and Use ol Texture Response 
on the Rorschach ol И 
Fifty-seven Filth-grade Pupils 
Grade Level No Texture R Texture R 


" 18 
ist ч 9 


Chi square = 4.61 (p< 05) 


Tair H—Reading Achievement " 
Levels and Use of Texture Responses 
on the Rorschach of 
Twenty-six Fifth-grade Boys 

Р „Йй 
Grade Level ҳо Vexture R Гехште F 


19 8 
IRL | 10 


Chi square — 4,95 (p< .05) 


TABLE HI—Arithmethic Achievement 
Levels and Use of Texture Responses 
on the Rorschach of 
"wenty-six Fifth-grade Boys 
Grade Leve] No Texture R lexture R 
4.94 8 11 

0 £ 
Chi Square — 4.4] (p< .05) 


(i.e., verbal intelligence and standard- 
ized achievement tests), however 
these results do indicate that children 
of below grade-level achievement 1! 
arithmetic, and boys of below grade 
level achievement in both reading ш 
arithmetic, have a greater tendency 
to use texture responses on the ae 
schach than do classmates scoring ? 
or above grade-level on the same test 
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Effects of Environmental Stimulation On The M, FM, and m 


Responses In The 


Rorschach 


B. Ѕнлілт 
Isracl Defence Forces, Navy Headquarters 


Summary: The Rorschach was administered twic 


usual clinical form with an ir 
Stration was carried out on 
assumed to have provide 


human movement, animal movement, 
hypothesised that since M 

or attitudes, no. change in t 
mental stimulation The m 


and therefore to 
d no Change in the M 


increase in the m responses, All three hy, 


Rorschach (1949) makes the state- 
ment, based on empirical obserya. 
tions, that the M response represents 
aspects of inner life and creative at- 
titudes, traits Which one would expect 
to be fundamental Personality attri. 
butes, and not Casily affected ‘by en- 
vironmental changes, On the other 
hand, Rorschach also states: “The 
muscular tension characterizing con- 
centrated voluntary attention directed 
at the external world makes M dis. 
appear,” Similarly, Phillips and Smith 
(1953) state: p MM the first re. 
SPonse to be restricted When it be- 
Comes urgent for an individual to con. 
centrate on his immediate problem 
and as anxiety increases,” | 

Piotrowski (1957), dissenting, [2 
plains the Possible rise in M asa re- 
action to motor inhibition, or its de- 
Cease as a result of motor Stimulation 
not ds a fundamental change in psy- 
chological orientation, but rather xis 
a mechanical artifact, F] ewhere pie, 


i a O- 
trowski (1960 b) states: «) represents 
responses most intimately connected 
with his total Personality... this M 
represents traits Stabilizi 


: ‘Ing the rela. 
tionship between the indivi tal and 


evidence by 
and Korchin 
an increase in 
lowing a Period of 


Methog, 
(1953) Which 
M responses fol- 
deliberate 


shows 


Motor 


nterval of about a yea 
board ship under conditions of 
d marked movement stimulation, 
the tests was analyzed for Variation in the tot 
and inanimate movement 
and FM responses reflect b 
heir appearance should 
response, however, 
change 
and FM responses, | 
Potheses were thus confirmed, 


€ to 20 young male subjects in Mts 
r between tests. The second admini- 
evere storm, which is 
The difference between 
al number of responses, and number ok 
responses. It was 
asic personality characteristics 
occur even under severe СА 
Was expected to reflect the individual's 
under the experimental | 
)ut a large and significant 


conditions, 


inhibition, Piotrowski (1960 а) Ee 
plains this to be a result of an "dus 
in the introspective approach by «tal 
subjects, who under the SCELUS, 
Conditions must have paid more à 
tention to their mental processes. — " 
Similar evidence, showing an idi 
crease in M responses following poer 
inhibition, i offered by Werner (19: > 
and by Neel (1960). Goldman М 
Herman (1961) , however, find epis 
such change occurs. "They explain : ut 
contradictory finding by Vague ы 
that their subjects were mechanica 15 
immobilized, While in the есы. 
studies motor restriction was under 
conscious control, and thus not a 
posed by objective | environment: 
stresses, ти- 
This might well prove to be a EN 
cial difference, for if we accept that 15 
responses are indeed yepressnue 
of fundamental] personality Do 
short term environmental stimulat 
should allect these responses. Only Е i 
liberate attitude change by the oat 
Jects (as in the case of voluntary mo! ct 
restriction) should be able to in 
the balance of disposition as sone 
by M, and Possibly also FM ae es 
‚ Chance offered an ODDO yn 
Investigate the effects of env ier 
menta] Movement stimulation, р 
than the Movement inhibition whi 


: he 
has been vestigated to date. Т 


B. Suarir 


ul na to which the subjects were 
wPmitted was severe and beyond the 
subjects’ control. i 
йы ш Hy potty were offered as to 
Ше р results: 1. No change in 
on. er of human movements (M) 
Saar Occur. 2. No change in the 
меа Ы animal movement (FM) 
ski Haney mpm to quote Piotrow- 
wards the i Г represents attitude to- 
otis d past, rather than attitudes 
emplified E present. This is well ex- 
patients d the cases of paraplegic 
while <a ad M responses altered 
Copier М remained unchanged. 
* x (1954) similarly states that 
layers ee the most instinctive 
one would ш the personality. Thus 
енені een independence of en- 
in ee i stimuli. 3. Some increase 
Mate movement (m) was ex- 


Pected, 
K ` 

ре. Pies (1954) says: “т... ex- 
n. UD awareness of conflicts which 


Might ox. 5 
m Rd either between different 
белес" Within the personality, or 

1 impulses of the individual 


and sc 
,. Some frustrati "ces d 
vironment” ing forces in the en- 


SUBJECTS 


ie intelligence ratings be- 
the Re bi сгаве and superior. 
Y айт orschach had been previous- 
ión stered, as part of routine se- 
individdatly dure. The test was given 
х andard 8 accordance with the 
Scored ru. ped procedure, and 
ws rding to Klopfer (1954). 
the i which had elapsed be- 
К Жы administration and 
ол orted below, ranged be- 
7-18 months, 
EXPERI 
The 


TAL CONDITIONS 


m Rorschach was administered 
The e Eon me on board ship. 
for | ang ы tration took the usual 
id T given by the same tester 
sti nitial testing. 
8 commenced after the ship 


999 


had been caught in a severe storm. 
The storm was about 10 hours old at 
the start of the testing, and everyone 
on board had adjusted to the condi- 
tions imposed by the storm. The test- 
ing was spaced over a period of 72 
hours, during which time the storm 
did not abate in the slightest. 

The ship had a constant roll be- 
tween 12 and 22 degrees with marked 
pitching. Wind gusts of 100 knots 
caused not infrequent 30 degree roll. 

It was necessary to secure all loose 
objects: hence, not surprisingly all 
subjects were observed to hold their 
cards firmly in their hand, rather than 
leave them on the table. Otherwise 
test behavior appeared normal. Dur- 
ing the test period there was no lull 
in the storm, and it may be assumed 
that all testing was carried out under 
conditions of intense, continuous, and 
irregular movements in all directions. 

None of the sbjects suffered from 
sea sickness or any acute physical dis- 
comfort, although it was obviously im- 
sible to achieve complete physical 


po 
relaxation. 

The subjects can be assumed to be 
test-sophisticated, having been sub- 
mitted to various testing throughout 
the previous year. They were all co- 
operative, and if there was any resent- 
ment at being tested under such con- 
ditions, it was not overtly expressed. 

RESULTS 

The nature of the results is such 
that it appeared that most informa- 
tion would be conveyed by the pre- 
sentation of the raw data. 

Table I gives the actual scores of 
each subject in each of the M, FM, 
and m categories, in each of the tests, 
as well as his total response number 
(К). 

Inspection shows that there is in 
fact no change of any significance be- 
tween the number of total responses, 
M and MF responses, between the first 
and second administration. The only 
significant change occurs in the m re- 
sponses. 
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istri i ividual 
= I—Distribution of Individ 
Tuc Total Responses (R) 
and M, FM & m Responses 
During Both Tests 
subject R M MF m 
pn H 


io x iy + i 
1 e o p 1 
i 15 11 5 € 9x11 
$ 17 i 1 1 9 2 I 3 
+ 32 2 1 ттт 13 0 ] 
à 0 1 0 1! 2 2 1 I 
6 95 27 3 9 2 1 2 3 
T M Dm 28 4 % ] 
& WW | i 9 ( 9 
ош 4 b 12 $ © 
10 15 16 1 0 2 


ll 18 18 9 | 8 
12 10 т 2 2 3$ 
13 34 8 E 1 
14 10 N 1 1 $ 
ih 13 13 1 2 
16 18 12 2 2 
17 15 16 8 $ | 
18 19 20 $2 5 
19° 10 19 0 7T 1 
20 22 20 3.8 3 

“I represents the results in the 
II represents the re-test. 


2 — 121 = 
—ю— юж оош 0) № юе 


1 
woo 


о 


first. test; 


Since it may be argued that the 
change in the movement categories is 
primarily a function of the change in 
the total response number, Table II 
Was constructed, "This table represents 
the distribution of the number of 
cases of various movement categories 


in relation to the changes in response 
numbers, 


The numbers involved are too small 
to submit to meaningful statistica] 
analysis; however, inspection alone re. 
veals the following information: 

1. M responses remained unch 
ed in 18 cases (65%) , 


ang- 
maining cases s 


and the re. 


plit equally between 
incr and decrease, with no ap- 
parent relation to the direction of R 


change. 


No change (=) 
Increase (4) 
Decrease (—) 
Total 


1 1 g responses 
Effects of Environmental Stimulation on M, FM and m Res} 


ai hang- 
2. FM responses remained unc g 


ed in 12 cases (60%), ana ens t 
maining cases split equally pet vy 
increase. and decrease, with, on o 
slight, possible relation to R oe 
(ie, R increase might accour 
some of the FM increase) . 


5. m responses remained anes 
ed in 6 cases (30%), while in Was xi 
remaining 709; of cases (ее Nh 
increase in response numbers, thi 
little or no apparent relation to 
direction of R change. ый 

At the risk of losing ига 
but enabling some statistical E 
a 2x2 table was prepared, ded 
together M and FM responses. emi 
ber of cases changed and uchange 
compared with the m responses on 
ber of changed and unchanged E SH 
X2—44 (df 1) with p between 0° in 
02, thus confirming the differenc teas 
the nature of the m category one 
compared with M and FM catego 
change under the stimulation. adi 

This difference is further enia 
if one takes into consideration m ЕМ 
that the change in the M anc hile 
categories is in both directions, ction 
all m changes are in the one direc 
showing increase only. 

Discussion m 

The repeat testing was carried vá y 
under circumstances which obvio in 
fulfill the requirement of env OW 
mental stimulation. The фаш ptt 
а comparatively high degree nae of 
sistency between the total num» gen 
responses. A greater variation 1988) - 
erally expected (Harrower, " Гог DY 

his can possibly be accounted ns 0 
the generally stressful enn jnd 
the second testing. It is often 


FM m 
з == a od = 
0 

0 1 2 4 0 
3 2 2 6 0 
1 1 p $. a 
eum A" a ^d 0 
4 4 6 1 

20 20 


B. SHALIT 


MS Baie conditions, of stress the in- 
is pu e parus of the individual 
us ced, and he reyerts to, past 
mon d. genere of behavior rather 
mus bs i original possibilities. It 
ы ль e [o considerations apply 
thus en 'orschach situation, and 
in t explain the small variance 
G e total response numbers. 
їп pesos analysis showed no increase 
hen {en pertaining to ships, 
réflect pee My and did not seem to 
menil e. B the objective environ- 
fn 9а Tesses. The slight variation 
ee o which was noted in rela- 
MAREM re ша testing may well be 
БШ оок ch or by the maturation and 
youre s anges in the comparatively 
А g subjects. 
nagar tk to account for the 
сопы si M scores by taking into 
highly i ion that all subjects were 
ROBES A peig active, athletic types, 
tend i orschach (1942) points out, 
A to have fewer M responses. 
Spee tn above; Phillips and Smith 
dividual oe be restricted as the in- 
immediat has to concentrate оп his 
assume " anxiety. Even if we do not 
Ее a ү actual environment to con- 
the 11, hreat and ап anxiety cause; 
perceived. situation must have been 
Were Ml 1 such, for, as the subjects 
aware, the testing might 


lave deci 
ecide iri i4 ерат 
шге. ded their immediate military 


е u Foy which must have been 
Count, in subjects, might also ac- 
“he P aie for the m increase. 

not enable ts of the experiment does 
actors behind th allocate the genetic 
Potential ind the increase in m. This 
Opposition could in aggression and 
Utude of r could be caused by an at- 
y feelin esentment to the testing, as 

g of resentment and helpless- 


Ness д , 

K t 1 . 

Seas, at being tossed about on the high 
Of 

3 th Я cvs 

Smith (1983 response Phillips and 

records (1983) _ Say that it occurs in 

Tüptiw, of individuals who sense dis- 


ive & Ms à 
and disintegrative forces at 


98] 


work in their environment, against 
which they are impotent, indeed a 
very fitting discription on the situa- 
tion under which the repeat test was 
administered. 

It is the last mentioned finding, the 
change in m, which is seen as the most 
important result of this experiment. 
Changes in M and FM have been 
investigated, but little work on the 
ellects of environmental stresses on M 
has been done. While m is a compara- 
tively rare response, it seems to have 
high significance when occurring, and 
merits further study. 
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Regression in the Service of the Ego: A Case Study! 


Lioyp H. SILVERMAN 


Northport Veterans Administration Hospital and New York U 


Summary: A study was made of a 41 


at the beginning of a five-year period of 


From extensive material gathered from 
individual. Thus, it was o 
sponses involving blatant 
taken ordinarily as indicat 
in this case they w 
led to a discussion of how this adaptive 
ological regression in Psycho-diagnostic t 
retical issues rel 


In recent years, a number of clinical 
and experimental reports have 
peared in the psychological literature 
dealing with “regression in the service 
of the ego.” This concept, first intro- 
duced by Kris (1952), has been de- 
fined as “a partial, temporary, con- 
trolled lowering of the level of psychic 
functionin : (in which the ego 
permits) relatively free Play to the 
primary process in order to accomplish 


its adaptive tasks." (Schafer, 1958, pp. 

123-125) P 

"I wish to e 
Blumenthal 


ap- 


offered va 


man who 
data on th 
Leonard B, Benjamin 
Rita A, Simon, for the Ы 
Rorschach Protocol, 


Scussed and to 


1 apkin, and 
ind Scoring of the 


On between the pri 
and Secondary process, sec Schafer (1958 
123-124), He has presented a detailed de 
cussion of this difference both in terms of 
the general characteristics of the tw, 


© proces- 
ce of each o 


nonsensical 
distortion 


f interest to note that her 
primary process thinkin 
ing a thinking disorder 
ere seen as reflecting "regressi 


niversity 


year old woman who was given psychological tents 
psychoanalytically oriented psychotherapy. 
her therapist it was clear that: 
pathology did not extend beyond the neurotic г; 


(a) Her 
(b) she was a highly creative 
Rorschach contained many re- 
g. While such responses would be 
and consequently severe pathology, 
on in the service of the cgo." This 


ange; 


regression can be differentiated from path- 


esting and to a consideration of some theo- 
ating to primary process thinking. 


Since the heavy influence of ш 
primary process is also а hallmark 5 
schizophrenia, the question arises ee 
how in personality assessment, ae 
clinician can differentiate adaptive 
regression from pathological regres 
sion. Theoretically, the answer A 
course, lies in the definition of ШӨ 
ter as “temporary, partial, and ea 
trolled;" but what does this refer to 
far as Psychological test data is met 
cerned? Schafer (1958) and ратив 
larly Holt (1960) have suggested. 7 
general Principles as to how this ¢ A 
ferentiation can be made. One pie 
Dose of the current paper is to es 
trate, discuss, and in certain instance 


: n a pre 
modify these principles through a р! 
sentatio 


ese 
demonstrate how Ше 
in appraising the 5а 


А -etica 
patient Finally various theoretici 
155005 relatin to primary proc 

thinkin 


Б will be discussed. | 

The core material] is that of ad 
Year old, white woman, H. T. She th 
college Sraduate, married, and tht 
mother of two sons, 12 and 8 years ue 
age. At the time of testing, she v 
both functioning as a housewife 2 
partaking Professionally in music 


PAGES z as 
activities on 4 Part-time basis. She fe 
in Psychotherapy for a little over f! 
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amd was referred to me for a psy- 
ot p poses evaluation at the begin- 
cou RS oa ir Her therapy was 
eae Gentes a twice a week basis and 
Тезге ; i by the psychologist who 
S 7 as psychoanalytically 
ч о Ар пе couch was used, free 
Ninel: n and dream analysis were 
NU = eure extent, and the thera- 
tie n. Сре passive and interpreta- 
ES орлы. In what follows, 
ат Ad nas been made to present 
aspect! e case study. Instead, those 
рева the therapy material 

Peiper : с: the five year period have 
once = which bear on the ques- 
tained a = it can be validly main- 
sion in the l l D exemplifies regres- 
tion, a fos service of the ego. In addi- 
mgr: v other aspects of her back- 

nd and psychology have b i 
cluded to bib gy have been in- 
what for oaden the picture some- 
or the reader. 


H tie P 
of dis) presenting problem was that 
With her "dm with her relationship 
that she a. der son. She complained 
lis faults as insufficiently tolerant of 
scribed а; оних of what she de- 
ior. She © us overdemanding behav- 
even mires became angry with him, 
reported [она striking him. She 
its Бе she felt guilty, both over 
сеп a ee iod Ke the fact that he had 
ems, she ac aby. As secondary prob- 
overeat goon a tendency to 
and A rough she was not obese) 
Marital rel dissatisfaction with her 
ushana cae oship: She described her 
absorbe К a distant man, who was so 
that h d in his business and hobbies 

€ neglected his family. 


н.т’ Р 
fest ad therapist felt that the mani- 
Well culties described above (as 


as n " ( 
Which тшу homosexual striv- 
dreams) wer appeared often in her 


Ога] pr $ 
tions Problem." As a child, her rela- 
Over P with her mother had been 
Sumulating and physically 
Jed unti] deg they slept in the same 
Bas faras T. was 18) , yet unsatisfy- 
Concerne i her dependent needs were 
Scribeq d. Thus, the mother was de- 

aS extremely ungiving, even 
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when it came to providing food. The 
therapist's formulation was that H: T. 
interpreted both her son's early celiac 
condition and his later demanding be- 
havior as indications that she was in- 
adequate as a mother and, in fact, was 
like her own ungiving mother. H. T's 
overeating (which during therapy 
gave way to mild depressive episodes) 
and her reaction to her husband's 
neglect, were also seen as primarily a 
consequence of her unhappy oral ex- 
periences with her mother. The with- 
drawal of her husband was seen as 
particularly painful to H. T. since she 
had developed the fantasy early in life 
that her father, and by extension, men 
in general, would supply her with the 
oral gratifications that were not forth- 
coming from her mother. Thus, mani- 
festations of an unconscious urge to 
incorporate the penis that were noted 
and a conscious wish to perform fel- 
latio were understood by her therapist 
as mainly an outgrowth of her oral 
problem ' mediated by unconscious 
equations of penis with breast and 
semen with milk. 

Even before entering treatment, H. 
T. functioned successfully in her mus- 
ical activities. She composed music, 
served as pianist for a ballet group and 
gave piano concerts in her community. 
А5 therapy progressed, she expanded 
these activities, giving piano lessons 
and acting as accompanist for a chil- 
dren's puppet group. In performing 
for both ballet and puppet groups, she 
improvised the music that she played. 
She reported that during these impro- 
visations, pleasant visual images would 
"pop" into her mind and these gave 
her pleasure and aided her in the im- 
provisations. In all her musical activ- 
ity, she was highly successful, with her 
services in demand in the community 
and her reputation that of a talented 
and creative artist. 

As far as her behavior in treatment 
was concerned, H. T's therapist de- 
scribed her as a highly intelligent, con- 
templative, and sensitive woman who 
was an excellent patient. She was able 
to entertain disturbing thoughts in the 
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service of therapy without pee 
panicked by them and was mae d e 
apt to grapple with her problems tha 
run from them. She seemed xe eem 
by interpretations that were offered 
her, achieved genuine insight, and 
used this insight in her daily living as 
well as in the therapy sessions. Her 
progress in treatment was character- 
ized as "marked." In her relationship 
with her older son, angry feelings and 
the hostile interaction with him 
ceased, and he became a source of 
much pleasure to her. Her relation- 
ship with her husband also improved, 
though to a lesser extent, which the 
therapist believed was a function of 
the husband's pathology and limita- 
tions. At termination, H. T. reported 
that she felt more comfortable with 
people in general and that she had be- 
come more productive and efficient in 
her musical activities, A follow-up one 
year later indicated that these gains 
had been maintained. 

Diagnostically, the therapist's opin- 
ion was that Н. T.'s disturbance (at 
the beginning of therapy) should be 


depressive trends. 
ego functioning, he 
ology clearly did not 

neurotic range. Her 
as logical and 
ws as reasonably 

esting as 

In her affective life she ioe а 
as capable of a wi 
and although mo 


i ег object re. 
lations and in her control over im. 
pulses, no serious disturbance was 
noted. 


From the above 
seems fair ndication 
ofa schizop zophrenic 
condition was in evidence. The fact 
that H. Т. spent five years їп psycho- 
therapy, that was not primarily sup. 
portive but was aimed at penetrating 
her defenses enables one to draw such 
à conclusion with added confidence, 


ateria] it 
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Moreover, the evidence for a ae 
functioning in her everyday ше pl. 
weighty as the evidence accio 4 
pathology beyond the neurotic pue 
Thus, from rather extensive йи 
material, this woman can be said to ы 
the description of a creative, be 
schizophrenic individual. What a 
do her psychological test protocols 
look like? са 

The battery of tests Н. Т. was 8и es 
at the beginning of treatment щш 
ed a Rorschach, W.A.LS., object und 
ing test, word association, ea 
Gestalt and figure drawings. The me A 
focus will be on the Rorschach prot 
col which follows: 


I. gs» à 
Seems to be a nude woman—standing ae 
facing man towering over her—her Dee e 
on the level of his navel—he's quite burly ets 
has hands raised over his head as if h 
Bonna pounce on her, ef tal 
The wings don't seem to come into this at 4 
—the flares out of side, ad is 
(Where is the woman's head?) ‘The ре” 
somewhere in here—where his navel MO a 
be (do you sce his navel?) —there bet 
white something or other—and that was 
navel [location is center р] 
*Fabulized response 


**Peculiar verbalization tendency 
Key: * — Delta index score 
= Holt manual score 
55" 
п. 155 eth 
There 


are 2 bear-like creatures facing C? - 
other — they're smiling — they're uem be 
they're doing the type of step that wou СЕН? 
called sashaying—palms of hands are to ийе 
ing. One set of hands seem to be dae 
ordinary—and Other set seem to be a be- 
as if there was some deep understanding f 
tween them—Oh the palms, of one 50 se 
hands are touching each other—and fOr ch 
that are aflame, backs are touching b 
other. I can see one foot of each creature 
they step out while they’re dancing. ck— 
(What makes them look like bears?) n 
and hairy—gradations of black and E eint 
blot that suggests this (this part) ше top 
it’s Pretty fantastic anyway [hands ат red. 
d and bottom іп red—feet ате top out 
Thus, these are not the usual bears. ee 
the feet being the top red, S аш үй 
while pointing them out: “It’s a вере 
as they dance,"] 
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eo. 
Confabulation 


"^C P 

Or rete д : 

осте image symbolism; Inappropri- 
ate activity, 


pa 120” 

lis > — 

hom ee doesn't suggest anything. Aside 
peng a blot. It seems to be quite 


Straightforward, 
Couple of female 


bird-like creatures faci 
; atures fa 
each other—seem ures facing 


away fron n like they're being pulled 
maus ат ich other by some strong wind or 
being nai oe to get close to each other but 
eg of earl apart by a strong wind. Only one 
à high] E s visible—and is wearing 
handbag el shoe. Each is carrying a muff or 
looking bis, attached to wrist, Pretty funny 
look Lik irds—grotesque. The red blots don't 

M. € anything. 

Tha Akes 1 3 

бө hee it look like a muff?) Fuzzy 

үк (hat suggests fur—black fur х 

Lu ла people] 


abulize f 
i» үа combination 
Arbitrary ; 
itrary unlikely combination 


Iv, 
This i 60" 
5 15 а " 
їй [laughs] big—enormous— 
сус acing kind of creature—with narrow 


RA S Sort of leer; 
Pounce— 
He | but 


ing. His arms are raised as if 
7 К; Seem to be atrophied. 
тат a lighs, legs and feet—and 
Benitals — Underneath him — his 

ad apart—right under him is 
doesn't belong in picture— 
: Wer EIE is. It looks some- 
ad one might see in a museum 


>of a 5 

Cyes а ee pressionless head— 
Mouth _ — and 4 tus protruding from 
the Жей, want to amend something — 
looks Eng head isn't. expressionless. It 
Monster h of sad. One more thing. The 
К Mas an Asiatic kind of countenance— 


а caricatur ; 
Want ture of a Chinese bandit—I don't 


to be rae 
s chauvinistic 5 А 
Uggesis Muvinistic—but that's what it 
(head?) 
w] 
looked as if к a; 
Monste as if it didn't belong between 


r's = ; 
legs—but it was sad—It may have 


deen g 
sad becaus 
ause of s А ; 
use of something monster did 


to it 
light ioe is Ww, with the genitals—the 
lead i; cc’ arca in top of bottom D. The 
Lo the bottom D] 
н Nfabulation 
Let's, go З 60” 
jer See . 
yet. There's epe have the whole picture in 
Qus Wings. poe creature—with tremen- 
reening "Which is screening—each wing is 


* n 
Ls the due nude body of а woman—I can 
x8. Of the. of one woman—and I can see her 
Eg. ‘The he woman I can only see other 
Couple of po of this bat partially obscures 
hina figures—dolls. The figures 
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are symetrical—facing each other—and each 
has elaborate hairdo, 
[The women are on sides. The figurines are 
top center ds] 
*Confabulation 
*Inappropriate activity 


VI. 135" 
Well it's a combination of things—first it 
looks like a great rug made of an animal skin 
—spread out. Only where one would ordinar- 
ily expect a tail то be—there is a head. Holy 
smokes—there's a bird-like c ure standing 
very straight. It's a woman—a female bird 
with wings outstretched, She whiske 
the body of the bird is transparent—and you 
can see inside. А woman—standing straight. 
female form has tremendously long 
standing on tip-toes as if a ballet 
ancer. The expression on face of female 
ious—it’s an old bird [laughs]. 
It has a с us looking face—but the fe- 
male face within old bird—is young and 
soft looking. Oh—it has a woman's— [breaks 
off], 105 not a bird but a bird-like creature. 
Maybe I ought to forget about bird, A big 
female creature with wide arms—or wings— 
and I see now this old female is standing 
with her legs far apart.—A strong stance— 
she has a very long torso—and garment she's 
wearing is tight fiitting up to hips—where it’s 
full-skirted. There's too much in this one 
[laughs pleasantly]. You know what? [laughs] 
She has 4 legs—She's standing upright—wide 
stance—because she has 4 legs—2 on each side. 
Her dress flows way down to bottom of entire 
This is only part of the story. There’ 
1 this, a man—a king—i 
can see his profile—he 
crown—has an aquiline nose—and chin that 
protrudes horizontally [laughs]. In one of these 
profiles he's looking out of corner of one eve 
rather roguishly—in other profile, he's look- 
ing straight ahead. Where the 2 heads are 
joined down the center—which is also part 
of the woman's flowing dress—she’s on top of 
each of these kings. On the bottom are a 
man's testicles—but T don't see a penis. That's 
all. 

[Female’s body is inner black dr in top D 

and legs are lighter grey in middle of bot- 

tom 2/3. Kings’ heads are side ds]. 


Fhis 


bird is very 


figure. 
a 


patriarch let's 


s wearing a 


Terminal Testing 

(Why female bird?) 

First, head looked female—contours of head 
—seems to be hair the way a woman grows 


her hair. 


*Confabulation 
**Arbitrary unlikely combination; Intern- 
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al-external view; Composition; Affective 
contradition. 

уп. 30” 

2 


2 rather ugly creatures are facing each other 
—Each has a protrusion from back and top— 
let's see—Is it a she or a he? I can't tell. It has 
protrusions from back of head. These protrus- 
ions have—looks like nipples—but they're not 
—a series of small heads—one above the other 
—and they glare at each other. The—main 
creature—has one arm each—and a torso only 
up to waistline—that’s all-they look as 
though they may be stone figures—but I don't 
think they are. Each of these torsos — is 
balanced on head of—a dog I would say—sit- 
ting crouched over 


[dogs are bottom 1/3] 
*Confabulation 


**Composition; Arbitrary impossible com- 
bination 


ҮШ. a5" 


This one involves a series of figures that 
balance each other—and it quite nightmarish 
in quality, First of all there's a face that looks 
like a skeleton—wearing a dark hat with a 
brim that goes way out to side, The color of 
hat is greyish-green in picture—but it looks 
black. The figure is wearing a cloak of some 
kind—On either side are a couple of rats— 
that are trying to climb up on this skeleton's 
shoulders—but the skeleton manages to keep 
the rodents off—with his shoulders—and brim 
of his hat.—Rodents in turn are balancing 
one back leg each on the shoulder of a soft 
bird—very soft, Each little bird more like 
fuzzy kind of baby bird—than adult Ыга 
cach has an appealing helpless quality— 


each bird has the burden of supporting 
rat. 


and 
the 


(What makes it look like a bird?) The tex- 
ture and the colors (what makes it look like 
a skeleton?) Contours о 


е f lines, 
[Inquiry about the color of t 
the hat is really 


Y black—not 
[laughs|—since it's like а dream 
(What makes it look like rats? 


outline—and position too 
*Confabulation 


he hat]. But 
Brey-green— 
anyhow, 


**Inappropriate activity; Arbitrary unlike- 
ly combination: Arbitrary impossible 
combination; Peculiar verbalization, 
110” 


Someone’s drowning in this o 
he's at the bottom 
are. doubled 
are ben 


ІХ, 


ne—It’s а man— 
of this design—his legs 
up—legs are spread but knees 
1-1% in the Position of a woman in 
childbirth—but it’s a man anyways. He's in 
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agony—he sure has troubles pagn on p 
of his head—he's supporting the weight c ae 
world [laughs]. I hope you'll let on N 
here—[laughs] and with his hands | bem 
porting weight of creatures—monsters— T is 
know what to call them. And on top i m 
globe of the world, there's a CONE Ee se 
tesque creatures — leaning on their elbows 
talking. 


[Man's body is entire pink with the Fen 
tocks" referred to in the middle be 
she was pointing out the percept. The até 
of the man is either in the upper p 
part of the pink or in the brownish 5 ШЕ 
above that. The legs of the man are lo 
usual heads on the side of the pink]. МЕ кс 
it's not as bad as he thinks—He thinks i 
world is resting on his head—but Ae ali? 
quite—[Response to probe justifies an 4 
tional color score]. 


*Confabulation unlike 
** Inappropriate activity; Arbitrary 
ly combination 
X. 78" суйп 
Е. FS " is des 
Right down center of this ape jowls 
—is à male oriental figure—with den very 
—and a headdress of some kind—He Ar оок" 


a nightmarish quality seem to have 5 
ed between them—a woman's b on à 
it looks like each one of them is sucking look 
brassicre strap. Some other things just plots 
like blots—the blue—2 delicate ШИНЕ а d 
—that suggest dancing postures, The іре" 
dress of this oriental consists of a big Р. a 
like affair—and in front of the pipe? 
couple of little birds facing cach ethos. 
(Where might vou sec something like 
I wouldn't sec it anywhere— part ns 9 
nightmare—I don't recall hav ng drea” n р 
this [Oriental is inner white. Pipe 5 
gray] 
*Confabulation 


**Inappropriate activity 


nis?) 
a 


es 
и respons ү 
uency of res] primary 


i 
D AH mor hat 
process thinking, ie., thinking d n 


ul 
as that 
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In ъ, кө, 

pu in RE and subcultural 

Ше iube pP to far exceed 

ah wed os «em, 

cally des i ias the first to systemati- 

tions Bs 1} е Rorschach manifesta- 
primary process thought and 


who c 

c ES n і 

tion ре _ schizophrenic with 

з n izophrenic protocols along 
nmiension. In order to check 


these impre 
sentation, H 
tear 

соте accordin 
ems that h 


ons for the current pre- 
s protocol was blindly 
g to two scoring sys- 
ave been innovated for re- 


search В 

Process пагроз Qo assess primary 

delia i оган One of these, the 
a index” introduced by Watkins 


and St; E s ) 
меш зага (1952), consists of a 
"c кА the different kinds of 
originally = alization ' designations 
second i; d At ined by Rapaport. The 
ual for the зе more exhaustive "Man- 
manif е scoring of primary process 
Sponse tons in Rorschach re- 

he La st by Holt, (1960). 
Neath ibe go ед are presented be- 
be seen a Prage: rua responses. It can 
one or pee: on nine of the ten cards, 
Were assign A primary process scores 
ing а-о. ^ according to each scor- 

ета ле totals obtained clearly 
Phrenic ү; record within the schizo- 
Sults ам using as criteria the ге- 
Pared qi. 1 studies which have com- 
One lagnostic groups according to 


er the or of ; 
Systems з other of the scoring 


ia : b = 
DM follows will be limited 
the primary process on the 


alities ink? 
this that the ps: of thinking and it is to be 
will refer, The = primary process thought” 
Prog S пе content aspects of primary 


tho i i 
essi a ah d libidinal and ag- 
The areni paper will not be dealt with in 

delta 5 4 

Deen dg index (delta. score R) has 
and m ysta in differentiating both latent 
and norn T schizophrenics from neurotics 
dns and Stay in at least two studies (Wat- 
Ния 1955) эк ченет, 1952; Powers and Ham- 
oe ophrenics was tai delta index for the 
in the secc was 18 in the first study and 
105 bein 1 ond. H. T.'s index score was 34 
olt inima] bros than both of these, The 
ted s izophreni has successfully differen- 
йау di from severe neurotics 
;, Lapkin sorders in one study (Sil- 
the: comp and Rosenbaum, 1962). 
nparable index (number of 


ive 


ani 


He 
lia 
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A high frequency of Rorschach re- 
sponses reflecting primary process 
thinking has been demonstrated to be 
a valid indicator of schizophrenia ina 
number of research studies. (See foot- 
note 4). On what b is, then, could 
the psychodiagnostician distinguish 
H. T.s excursions into this kind of 
thought from a schizophrenic’s? The 
difference between adaptive and path- 
ological regt ion has been touched 
upon by Schafer (1958) and treated 
more fully by Holt (1960). Holt has 
introduced a dimension into his 
primary process scoring system which 
is intended to provide for this differ- 
entiation and he refers to this as “de- 
fense effectiveness” (DE). This has 
been defined as the rating given to a 
primary process manifestation for the 
“effectiveness of controlling and de- 
fensive measures in reducing or pre- 
making a success- 


venting anxiety and 1 
ful adaptive response to the examiner's 
demand to interpret the blots” (1960, 
›. 63). Three sets of Rorschach vari- 
ables bear on DE: (1) form level: (2) 
control categories; (3) affect accom- 
yaniment. Let us consider each of 
these in turn. 

Form Level: The maintenance of 
good form perception. for those re- 
sponses in which primary process 
thought appears is considered as one 
indication that the thinking involves 
adaptive rather than pathological re- 
gression. Why should this be? If re- 
gression in thinking is “permissible” 
in the non-schizophrenic creative per- 
son, why isn’t perceptual regression 
allowable as well? 

To answer this question it will be 
necessary to first digress briefly to a 
discussion of the ego function of real- 
ity testing. Healthy reality testing has 
been defined as “the ability to arrive 


formal primary process scores : R) for 
the schizophrenics was 74 which is identical 
to the index score for H.T. However, these 
comparisons must be viewed cautiously since: 
(y MI protocol was not scored bs the 
same psychologists who acted as judges in 
the experimental studies; (9) ‘There were 
differences between H.T. and the experi- 
mental $s in age LQ.. and education, 
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at a logical conclusion of objective 
nature from a series of observab e xd 
experienced | phenomena ye: 1, 
1960, р. 545). Impairment of this 
function results in misperceptions and/ 
or misconceptions regarding the ex- 
ternal world or the self which cannot 
be ascribed to lack of knowledge and 
which carry conviction and cannot be 
modified by experience. Defined this 
way, reality testing is a variable that is 
conceptually independent of the di- 
mension of primary-secondary process 
thought. That is, an individual can 
engage in illogical, loose, and/or un- 
realistic thinking but maintain recog- 
nition that such is the case.5 


As it has been pointed out else- 
where (Frosch, 1960; Silverman, Lan- 
der, et al., 1961) reality testing is the 
only ego function about Which it can 
be said that a major impairment 
necessarily implies psychosis. It is true 
that for most individuals the degree of 
reality testing impairment is highly 
correlated with the amount of primary 
process dominance. However, this is 
not universally the case and the crea- 


tive person is dearly one of the 
exceptions.* 


This then, leads us back to the de- 


finition of adaptive regression given 
earlier in which such regression was 
“Tam not referring here to schizophrenics 
who refuse to describe delusional ideas or 
hallucinations because others Will consider 
them "crazy In such persons, a r 
pairment in reality testin 
ever, this cannot be s; 
inely do not 


1 major im- 
sung still exists, How- 
aid of perso, 


accept the validity of bizarre 
thoughts and unreal Perceptions that the 
experience. (See the relev: 


Frosch 


ns of “relati 
and “sense of reality” 


reality testing 


Onship to reality” 


on the one hand, and 
on the other.) 


n individua 
ance. With regard to the 
and Holt (1958) have 
Ppearance of certain kinds of 
ego disturbance, (e.g., depersonalization ех- 

i s. involuntary auditory and visual 
"У, and impairment in secondary 
cess thought) , which are по! ассо 


by any impairment in reality testing, 
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described as “partial.” This Пр 
that certain ego functions are al om 
to regress but not others, and eee 
the latter would be reality es a 
Since form level accuracy on ihe 1 һе 
schach, in large paar TENTE afer 
effectiveness of reality testing en it 
1958, p. 141 and Holt, 1960, p. hus 
is thus understandable why one Min 
expect the emergence of Cras 
process thinking from an indiv iat 
who regresses adaptively, to be ws 
panied by accurate form perception. А 

As far as Н. Т. record is concerne 
overall, her form accuracy is on à g^ 
level. For 15 of her 18 images, in 
match between blot and расар i 
be judged as at least reasonably ой 
а proportion that is clearly сепа 
schizophrenic limits." The three T VL 
tions which appear on cards | ment 
and ІХ are also worthy of ae 
since even they do not violate Ше Uis 
ulation that the adaptive use О P 
mary process thinking is not асоту 
panied by a breakdown in E: in- 
testing. For in each instance H. * pes 
dicated that she knew that the fit an 
tween percept and blot was nn. the 
accurate one, Thus, on card са пег 
poor form element consisted S a as 
description of the upper red ree 
“feet,” but then she commented 6; ure 
Perspective as they dance.” The i ої 
of the woman on VI and the mor jl 
IX also involve a poor "fit, br аг 
these instances too, she indicatec sh 
she recognized this. In the former, the 
referred to the disproportion О the 
285 to the rest of the body, с ер 
figure “а creature,” and in he uma! 
she again implied that the h uali- 
orm was a distorted one. Her 9 phe 
cations in each instance improve ts t0 
"fit" only slightly, but her atten? shat 
Justify the incongruities indicat? ity 
even though she disregarded TOP yas 
considerations, reality ШШЕ. 
maintained, Thus, the principle e po 

Orschach response in which th ce 0 
cept bears little or no resemblan +% 
Schafer, for example, considers an Ка 
of 60 or 


А : n 
above to be within no 
phrenic limits (1950, p. 69) . 


hat © 
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ано = reflects impaired reality 
only pepe modifica tion. This 
кА = А i ан to Бе valid when 5 
Bad ^ indication of recognizing the 
з edel Categories: Holt has listed 
utilized n ol controls" that can be 
m ich make a primary process 
clude sec One acceptable. These in- 
Dritan quential changes in which a 
бест Pen idea is followed by 
distance a process thinking; taking 
у e ind the primary process idea 
person ei at remote in time, place, 
the Mis { level of reality; presenting 
tural aie Process thought in a cul- 
tual Bee humorous or intellec- 
ication tr te т provides some justi- 
delayin r its deviant elements; and 
about Heer iae or introspecting 
some of t] primary process idea so that 
in pue sting” is taken out of it. 
our ini а. а) could find only 
Sort were cleail which controls of this 
instituted, : gp and spontaneously 
did not em and їп three of these, they 
Il, “itt, nerge until the inquiry: Card 
IX, “lho fantastic anyway;" Card 
Сага Vi you П let me out of here;" 
anyhow: & since its like à dream 
Mare.” Pee Pe part of a night- 
the M „раке to Holt’s manual, 
Dated pes 9 of these would be desig- 
айаш cone, А and the last two 
he es ) Considering all 
Course es ee Posee given, her re- 
scribed a. E ich controls must be de- 
AS... CUBE 
5t consideration, the absence of 


Mor 

pre controls $ 5 
With ho p may seem inconsistent 
Primar ormulation that Н. T.’s 


ler tee thinking is related to 
ductions ive proclivities. Creative pro- 
Expresa T all, are not unvarnished 
Ms ead na of the primary process, but 
s озеш ations that have been 

at th r у certain ego processes 
е end result is acceptable to 


An jane 
n audience s 
: his ar, 
he rgument can be answered by 
их 4 
Por a response such as “a 
rn “with its qu / 


: ts placement in a myth- 
can be said to reflect "work- 
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first considering the reasons why per- 
sons who are characterized by adaptive 
regression in real-life situations pro- 
duce many primary process responses 
on the Rorschach.? For some, part of 
the reason probably lies in the in- 
dividual's perceiving the Rorschach 
situation as an opportunity to be crea- 
tive. The responses of such a person 
thus can be seen as creative. produc- 
tions and the process generating them 
as à microcosm of the creative process 
about which Kris has written. This 
has both an "inspirational" and an 
"elaborational" stage which have been 
described as follows: 
"In the so-called inspirational phase of 
creativity, the artist is more or less im- 
mersed in relatively archaic content and 
archaic less stable moods of expression. 
That is to say, ego structures conce 
with organized speech, perception 
movement which operate relatively auto- 
matically in higher stages of organization 
may lose their automatized quality and 
it were, into simpler, cruder, 


and 


decompose 
and by now strange or startling elements 

А (The) elaborational phase is crucial to 
an adequate end result, which is to say that 
the regressive process is reversed and the 
vield of the regressive process is subjected 
to critical scrutiny, selection and synthes 
In the end, the regressive yield is shaped 
into a conceptually and affectively ordered 
tion that effectively 


statement or communi 
integrates both the experience and the in- 
tent of the artist or wit and the stringen- 
cies of the current reality to which he offers 
his product” (Schafer, 1958 pp 125-126), 
Rorschach responses resulting from 
this creative process with its elabora- 
tional as well as inspirational phase, 
thus would be expected be be char- 
acterized by the controls that Holt has 
described. It seems likely that this is 
most apt to occur for Ss whose real-life 


ed over” primary process while a response of 
“a woman's head with snakes emerging from 
it" exemplifies the same primary proc idea 
in unmodulated form. H.T.’s responses are 
much more like the latter example than the 
former. 

*The relationship between 
sion and primary proc responses in the 
Rorschach has been empir ly demonstrat- 
ed in studies by Stein & Meer (1954). Pine 
and Holt (1960), Hersch (1962) and 
McClelland (1962). aiio 


adaptive regres- 
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creative activities involve modes of 
expression that are most similar to 
Rorschach "imaging," for example, 
painters and sculptors whose work in- 
volve the production of visual images. 


However, among the creative, it is 
not only the painters and sculptors 
who respond with an abundance of 
primary process on the Rorschach. For 
the others, it is less likely that the 
Rorschach situation will be used as an 
opportunity to be creative and their 
production of many primary process 
responses would have to be explained 
on other grounds. These would relate 
to a variety of characteristics of the 
Rorschach situation to which Holt 
(1954) and Goldberger (1961) have 
made reference. First, S is asked to pro- 
duce visual images which according to 
psychoanalytic theory, is a. preferred 
mode of expression for the primary 
proces. Second, no connected and 
organized narrative is requested or 
usually given so that one of the 
"props" that helps maintain secondary 
process thought in most Situations 
Which require verbalization is absent. 
Third, the inkblots provide an ex- 
ternal focus which reduces defensive- 
ness. Fourth, the test stimuli, the ink- 
blots are non-representational, This, 
in line with the formulations offered 
by Rapaport (1958) means that the 
amount of environmental “nutriment” 
available for the maintenance of sec- 
ondary process thought is reduced. 
Finally, and Most important of all, are 
the highly permissive test instructions. 
These encourage S to give personalized 
and private responses with no direc- 
tive to be logical or to produce reality- 
bound contents. For the non-severely 
disturbed creative person, this last 
characteristic is crucial since it enables 
him both to “let himself go” and to 
verbalize the thoughts that come to 
mind without 


1 feeling that any en- 
vironmental demand is being violated, 
It thus allows primary process ideas, 


which are relatively accessible to such 
à person to begin with and which have 
been further facilitated by the other 
characteristics of the Rorschach situa- 
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i reach 
tion already to 


fruition. 


mentioned, 


This route to the pae 1 
primary process on the bpm ap 
not dependent on S's intention to 0 o» 
a creative product. Thus, there tent 
adaptive need for the primary P an 
material to be sifted through nd- 
"elaborational phase." From the one 
point of defensive needs alo A E 
rational controls may be superflu is 
As Holt has written, “If € E 
quite mature and oleae ee pee 
primary process, he may feel ne 00‹ 
to defend a response containing a 8 the 
deal of it". (1960, p. 67). Thus, hos 
absence of many control catego nt 
need not be considered іподтаіе 
with the claim that H. T anne 
ance exemplifies adaptive regress al 

Affect Accompaniment: ра ар 
criterion that Holt offers as qiie re- 
tiating adaptive from раб с H 
gression is the nature of the affect. of 
considers affective Leg oes ag е 
pleasure as pointing in the г threat 
direction and manifestations of 2 ob- 
as pointing in the latter. From И ar 
servations of H.T.'s affective tone то“ 
ing the Rorschach, both kinds of 1 was 
tion were in evidence. Her сли Fos 
loose, free and jovial at certain yt hers 
but apprehensive and uneasy at o 

ow can this be understood? -— 

One possibility is that the = 10 
апа negative affects were rescue ie ‹ 
different things. The former СО! р 
have reflected the experience | 
pleasure that is supposed to а nat] 
Dany adaptive excursions into p p ‹ 
process thinking while the latte! с lic 
dave been stirred by the ge о 
meaning that the content ol as 208 

er images had for her, A seconc nal 
sibility is that both kinds of emot! the 
Teactions were in response “Phink 
primary process quality of her шек, 
Ing, but that the expectation yi 
adaptive regression will be ARS, 2 
ied by Only positive affect is un re 
ranted. This possibility has bee 
cently suggested elsewhere (D. s оп 
man, 1963) and has been base! 


m- 
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7 Ше М нарола of a number of 
ан те artists and ex- 
Ss ciim Bits in which certain 
ps med creatively, while mani- 
8 notable anxiety. 

and. Poop be tettintons of Adaptive 
section isl ора Regression: In this 
ther ^ eni Ul illustr: te through a fur- 
two M ino o of H. T's test record, 
diagnosti "Ways in which the psycho- 
tive lieti алаш differentiate lap- 
б € mes "e Е i "TY a 

first involves a VE Mena rum — 
to the Vest? ҮЕ m SOn of responses 
tively no 1 the vattery that are rela- 
schach ao with the Ror- 
the cio BUR. In Н. T.s case, 
apapor І eke represented by the 
Daport. (1946) modification of the 


Obiect e ы 

oe perm test (O.S.T.) and the 
(WA га Adult Intelligence Scale 
piace -). In these tests, a secondary 


implicitly qe of thinking is at least 
Rate huh emanded. Thus, unlike the 
characterise | ones performance is 
dominance. à Ы ралу, рогах 
implicated ‘oe ОВУ is necessarily 
case with A Such was clearly not the 
and WALS f On both the O.S.T. 
diagnostically “ek performances were 
including the ca in all respects 
Noteworthy = act that there were no 
Process an иша of primary 
Marked COE King: This, then, was in 
‹ н “Ee to the primary process 
Points to q 10 the Rorschach апа 
Special eee resulting from the 
Situation e acteristics of the Rorschach 
ineat i» ntioned carlier. 
by callin ght object to this conclusion 
In which saree to those instances 
lought } atients are able to conceal a 
Ас [order on the O.S.T. and 
the Į iei is then exposed during 
= ж (a finding which is 
коз» bed to differences in de- 
Set indicate structure and in the 
Vpes of t @ in the testee for the two 
th; asks) - It could be validly held 
ana ben is not ‘infre- 
nests in pre-schizophrenia 
id schizophrenia, condi- 


В Jar; 
tiong P 


in whi 5 
Los» vhich pathological thinking 
an almost i н 
arrived eri identical formulation has been 


at independently by Schafer (1958). 
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can be contained. But in these cases, 
one would expect neither as many 
rich responses in the Rorschach as 
there was in H. T.’s protocol nor as 
much primary process. The very qual- 
ities that make it possible for patients 
with these disturbances to give rea- 
sonably clean performances on the 
OS.T. and W.A.LS. (i.e. the guarded- 
ness of the paranoid schizophrenic 
and the desperate clinging to reality 
of the pre-schizophrenic) should limit 
both general responsiveness and the 
amount of primary process on the 
Rorschach. Or to state this argument 
a little differently, if a person is the 
victim rather than the master of his 
primary process thinking, and if his 
controls are so poor that he cannot 
contain himself on the Rorschach, 
then one would anticipate at least a 
few signs of thought disturbance in 
the W.A.LS. and O.S.T. Thus, in dif- 
ferential diagnosis, one can conclude 
that a constellation of pathology-free 
performances on the more structured 
tests and marked primary process 
thinking in a non-constricted Ror- 
schach points toward the regression 
being in the service of the ego." 


The last method that shall be pro- 
posed for differentiating adaptive from 
pathological regression involves a 
special procedure that was under- 
taken with H. T. alter the standard 
Rorschach had been administered. lts 
purpose was to determine if primary 
process thinking in the Rorschach 
could be abandoned when the test in- 
structions were made more structured 
and less permissive so that adapta- 
tional demands called for a more sec- 
ondary process performance. The fol- 
lowing instructions were given to H. 
T.: “The responses that you just gave 
were highly imaginative. I would like 
vou to look at the cards again, but this 
time don't be so fanciful. Instead, give 
the kind of responses one might give 


From the above discussion, one good 
reason why а psychodiagnostic evaluation 
should involve a battery of tests of varying 
kinds is evident. (Sec Rapaport, 1945 for 
other advantages served by such a batters ) 
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to this test if one didn’t have such a 
vivid imagination. 

The following protocol was then 

roduced: 
35" 1% much harder just to look for 
i things. 2 
This looks like a tremendous bird 
with its wings spread—seems to 
have a very straight backbone— 
and antlers, Wings аге spread. 
(Try to find two things) You 
mean it might suggest something 
else? It looks like a map—with 
tiny little islands. (you could just 
take part of blot) [long pause] 
mountains maybe—would be top- 
ographical map—contours 
This looks like butterfly with its 
wings spread out. It has feelers— 
and a sort of white triangular 
body in center—Considering it 
otherwise I see on top things that 
were feelers where butterfly was 
concerned—are now hands with 
mittens on them—Not literally like 
hands, but with stretch of imagin- 
ation [Top Red.]. And red design 
on bottom of blot suggests bag- 
pipes in a way—also candy canes, 
These things [black] look like 
Teddy Bears. 
The red part in middle looks like 
a pelvis. The 2 figures are still 
What I saw them as—The whole 
thing has the feeling of going 
around in merry-go-round—and 9 
red blots at end look like a piece 
of meat at butcher shop hanging 
up on a hook [color used]. 


Looks like a bear rug [long pause] 
Looks like a bird with w 
—has feelers coming oi 
(Anything else?) outlin 
file of man's face—brow. 
mouth. On other hand, these same 
outlines look like what a trail 
would look like when у 


you climb a 
mountain—looks like lots of rocks 
to hop over [outline on to 


р]. 

Everything looks like a E = 
Indian type rug — American In- 
dian—with formalized design [w] 
—Oh it looks like a little totem 
pole. [top D] 

These look like rocks b 
each other—Also a sort 
sort of, 


55” 


п. 2" 


IH. 


IV. 
у. ing spread 
it of head 
€ like pro- 
—nose, and 


VI. 


VII. alancing on 
of necklace 


ҮШ. I still see rats and skeleton inside 


—Gee, I can't sec anything—with 
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stari ne 
that blasted skeleton staring ™ 
in the face. 


IX. Looks like a fountain. | 
х. I sec а lot of dissociated imin 
Reindeer — couple of beauutu 


flower buds [yellow]—A frog ie 
ing [top green]-and this 100 
like water splashing [side blue]. 
It can be seen that the amount s 
primary process thinking was 2. 
sharply reduced, This change n р 
ticularly impressive in that е "A 
new responses were given. Thu oy 
further indication that raped 
process thought in the Rorschach rus 
adaptive, rather than puro © 
implications, lies in the indivic edi 
ability to curtail such ишли. Mi 
adaptive requirements demand it и; Я 
when this is not at the expense О 
reduction in productivity. е 
While Н. T's retest performants 
contains notably less primary pro S 
manifestations, a few still APPS 
Thus, on I, she describes “a bird jo 
a very straight backbone," which 1 
gests a possible internal-external she 
fusion. Also, for the same percept, on 
inappropriately refers to “antlers the 
the bird. Similarly, she describes i L 
bird on V as h "OnV 


: " some 
she makes the personalized and 50 
wh 


a 
How 


:£ one 
y poses a problem if oF 


| esta" 
pathological тат 
ary process occur i 
only schizophrenics: 


ary process performance. 
ever, this on] 


assumes that 
tions of prim 


it 
Rorschachs of i: 


ad t? 
neurotic pathology also will leaC 0, 
the emergence of these kinds са 
Sponses, though to a much Jess ince 
tent than in schizophrenics."~ 
10 
= sast UN 
“This statement is supported by at ae raul 
experimental studies (Watkins , 1955) - 
bacher, 1959 and Powers & Ham. de 
In them, primary process Rorschacn chi?" 
not only i 


À iate S " 
OY Were able to differentiate "ron 
Phrenics from both neurotics "тегеп 
Psychiatric cases, but significantly each 


А П 
tiated the latter two groups fron 
other, 


b. 
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Ыг; therapist classified her as ‘‘neu- 

frome ks sol ali process responses 

урген w ie would be classified as 

ЗШЕ should not be considered 

азер и even if they cannot be 
€d to adaptive regression. 


шоу ышар point сап be made. It 
У хай that the primary 
Schach mo on the first Ror- 
tum ot is Vr too great a momen- 
бе eu m «ong thoughts for them to 
опей. A MAD and suddenly aband- 
owed to ient a faucet that is first al- 
off, a few Pie 1 cely and is then turned 
eak od eee of primary process may 
who enga en, when the individual 
"wills" EE in adaptive regression 
9f the fou terwise. The fact that two 
tations in t "A imary process manifes- 
ignia the retest occurred on card 
лн in time that was most 
Schach us with the standard Ror- 
this is wh, ngthens the likelihood that 
(1058 ы occurred. Thus, as Bellak, 
dividual ias suggested, a creative in- 
Occupational be subject to a kind of 
ing which ойлат; regressive think- 
ive goals 1S initiated to further adap- 
Mildly oe i result, at times, in 
in turn, wou} ген expressions. This, 
Pathological d mean that adaptive and 
Entirely dice regression are not always 
Sive orien On and mutually exclu- 
co-exist ae oe Elements of both can 

T, as seemed to be the case 


With Ẹ 
EI. 5 
ther. T., one can shade into the 


SUMMARY 


A case has 


Year old been presented of a 41 


“lente į Woman who was highly 
Posey : 11 the field of music as сот- 
Spent’ nenprovisor, and pianist. She 
Oriented years in psychoanalytically- 
We clini Psychotherapy. The exten- 
Obtained Al material that was thereby 
Character pointed to a diagnosis of 
©Ntrain ү, and unequivocally 
Schizopp ated the presence of a 
ditior Pirenic or preschizophrenic con- 
that Her ps it was of interest to note 
taineq a orschach performance con- 
€cting Hoe number of responses re- 
1е formal aspects of primary 
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process thinking, the amount and 
severity of which ordinarily would be 
taken as indicating a schizophrenic dis- 
order. In her case, however, these re- 
sponses were seen as reflecting “regres- 
sion in the service of the ego,” the 
psychological process described by 
Kris as characterizing the creative 
person. Her test protocols were studied 
and discussed with the focus being on 
a comparison of adaptive and patho- 
logical regression. The following con- 
clusions were drawn: 

(1) In adaptive regression, there is 
no breakdown in reality testing. Thus, 
the Rorschach responses that express 
primary process thinking either should 
reflect à close match between blot and 
percept, or if the form level is poor, S 
should indicate an awareness that such 
is the case. 

(2) If the emergence of primary 
srocess is accompanied by expressions 
of pleasure, this strongly suggests that 
the regression is in the service of the 
ego. However, the appearance of 
negative affect does not necessarily 
contra-indicate adaptive regression. 


(3) 1f the creative activity that the 
individual engages in involves the pro- 
duction of visual images, the Ror- 
schach task, which requires the same 
mode of expression, may evoke in 
microcosmic form, the entire creative 
process. The responses then produced 
should contain modulated and social- 
ized expressions of primary process. 
On the other hand, if this parallel does 
not exist, the primary process is less 
apt to be sifted by control processes 
and may therefore emerge in relatively 
blatant form. 

4) A primary process dominated 
Rorschach which reflects adaptive re- 
gression should be accompanied by 
performances on the more "objective" 
tests that are relatively free of primary 
process influence and are diagnostic- 
ally "clean" in other respects as well. 
While such a constellation may also 
be found in preschizophrenia or para- 
noid schizophrenia, the Rorschachs in 
these latter conditions can be expected 


2-H 


to be notably constricted in terms g 
both the number and richness Y the 
responses given. This should not hap- 
pen in adaptive regression. an 

(8) In schizophrenia, the individual 
has little control over his proclivity 
toward primary process thought. 
Thus, if the Rorschach task is re- 
structured so that S is explicitly en- 
couraged to produce a Secondary 
process performance, the schizophrenic 
can be expected either to fall sway to 
primary process thinking anyway, or 
markedly limit his responsiveness to 
avoid this. In adaptive regression, on 
the other hand, a non-constricted sec- 
ondary process performance is to be 
anticipated. However, this does not 
mean that primary process responses 
will be entirely absent. Since neurosis 
sometimes facilitates a lesser emergence 
of primary process and since adaptive 
regression may stimulate a touch of 
pathological regression, a small num- 
ber of such responses may still appear. 
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Summ т 
агу: А а ала A " 
y: The purpose of this study was to investigate the effects of vari 


ity of New York at Buffalo 


ations in 


instructions 

ms a fctdiial SU ; 5 

schizophrenic 2 pictorial stimuli on the story-telling performance of paranoid 
patients to TAT-like cards dealing with the dimensions of sex and 


hostility, 


Twelve TAT Vj е 
Hostile M тнр pictures, six depicting sexual scenes 
xà ipee n administered to 68 paranoid schizophrenics 
кйм аччы о tell stories in the first-pe 
©з in the third-person, Two crite 


Ss w 
told 


reaction ti 
n time and total number of words. 


Initial reacti М 
al reaction time was significantly slower 


only for i 
Y for the hostile pictures. 


Initial reacti i 
аруа reaction time was shortest for the mod 
^s greatest for the least sexual pictures. 
For the stile pi i i i 
€ hostile pictures, neither the main effect of instructior 


and six representing 
One group of 3 
nt group of 34 Ss 
initial 


on, while a diffe 
n measures were examined; 


under first-person instructions, but 
erately sexual. pictures and verbal 


is nor the degree 


of hostility sien; 
stilit ; 
y significantly affected any of the criterion measures. 


In a 


)revious А . 
students ! evious study with college 


Was made MM 1959) an attempt 
of instructi o investigate the effects 
uli dile ional set and pictorial stim- 
Bree of е А in both content and de- 
sures aE = on certain formal 
found AE performance. It 
Bec ur initial reaction time 
Person mee tly increased under first- 
tures denic uctions, but only for pic- 
as SUR hostility. Verbal out- 
Шету тылу, though not sig- 
ingre c d^. es under first person 
BUC wae acs In addition, verbal out- 
Pictures седен for the least sexual 
1е most hes Was also greatest for 
"action tir stile ones, Although initial 
cted by me was not significantly af- 
PET Mad Coe in pictorial stim- 
Initia] € « suggested that speed of 
Moderat easa was quickest to the 
ately sexual pictures. 


Th 
H € pn " 
Чоп or! esent experiment is a replica- 


Pletely ае рРгехіоце work, with а сот- 
болу sample of Ss. It is 
the pa Tata can be obtained on 
aranoid schizophrenic re- 
stile РЕ intensities of sexual 
first P ctures in relation to 
Or third-person instruc- 


tional set. Two formal measures of 
TAT performance were analyzed: ini- 
tial reaction time and total number of 
words. 
EDURE 

Subjects. The Ss were 68 male para- 
noid schizophreni 5, 32 of whom were 
hospitalized for six months or more 
at the Milwaukee County Hospital for 
Mental Diseases and 36 were р: ients 
at the Buffalo Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital. Their mean age was 
38.30 (SD=6.99) and mean number 
of years of education was 11.23 (SD= 
9.85). No patient suspected of neuro- 
logical disorder was used. 


Ркос 


METHOD 


On the basis of judges’ ratings. six 
victures designed to elicit responses 
relating to sexuality were selected. 
Two were rated as most sexual, two 
as moderately sexual and two least 
sexual. Six pictures relating to hostili- 
ty were similarly selected. Details of 
the rating procedure are included in 
the previous study (Solkoff, 1959) , 

The 68 Ss were randomly assigned 
to one of two groups. Thirty-four Ss 
were instructed to tell stories to the 
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TAT-like cards in the first-person; im 
to identify with one of the in ш 
figures and to tell the Story as t pe 
it was happening to 5 himself, he 
other half was required to respond in 
the third-person and the instructions 
were identical to those used with the 
TAT. The 12 pictorial stimuli were 
presented to each $ in randomized 
order and each story was tape-record- 
ed and subsequently transcribed. 

Statistical Analysis of the Data. 
Separate Lindquist Type i analyses of 
variance were carried out for each 
of the criterion measures, within the 
sexuality and hostility dimensions, 
yielding a total of four analyses. In 
this design, all Ss experienced each 
B-treatment (gradations from most to 
least of either sexuality or hostility) . 
Each B-treatment in combination with 
any one A-treatment (different in. 
structions) was administered to a dif- 
ferent group of $$. 

In the statistica] a 
cards depicting each degree of sexual- 
ity and hostility were combined and 
treated as a unit, Thus, the two cards 
depicting the greatest degree of sexu- 
ality (or hostility) were combined, 
with the same procedure followed for 
the two moderate]y Sexual (or hostile) 
and the two least sexual (or hostile) 


nalyses, the two 


Pictures, 


RrsurTs 


Instructions. Initial react; 
Was significantly с 
P<.05) 


instruc- 


variable proc 
anges in verb; 


Most 
M sD 
Initial Reaction Time 20.16 13.67 
Total Number of Words 117.46 77.64 1 
*df = 2,139 


Fo (df 2,139 


) = 2.99 
F.o (df 2,139 


) = 4.60 


j j. renics 
Story-telling Performance of Paranoid Schizoph 


I, the main effect of degree ырга 
was significant for both initial rea Vect 
time (p<.01) and verbal outp 
(p<.01). 


: ferences 

Further analyses of the спа 
in individual pairs of bees ПЕПЕ 
yielded the following ee Баг 
reaction time was significantly iin 
to the moderately sexual than m or 
er the most (t=2.85, Laien ЕМ 
least (t—4.91, p<.01) мааа р 
Total number of words was ue 
ficantly greater for the least rote 
pictures than for either ше rately 
(t=25.39, p«.01) or moc dies 
(t—31.57, p«.01) sexual pi 
stimuli. 


x Я 5 the 
As regards the hostile pictures, 


‘ther 
A д eithe 
intensity variable did not affect 
of the criterion measures. 


Discussion 


„son in- 
In the present study, ора in 
Structions resulted in a significa bu 
crease in initial reaction е hos 
only for those pictures le epe tha 
tility. This result is identica lege stu" 
obtained with a group of col VB еп, 
dents. It is plausible to Assum dents 
that both the patients and 5 ident 
had greater initial difficulty in hostile 
fying with figures engaged in Н 
acts, 
it may be noted that many o 
tients had considerable аси ificatio? 
taining a first-person identi behav 
throughout their story telling eguen 
ior, as indicated by their 2 hir! 
vascillation between first апе gon 
person. Although the a: а 
variable did пог significant Y sexual 
initial reaction time to the slows 
Pictures, there was a trend ae on i 
reaction times under first-pers 


the po 
i main 


y" 
Moderate Least 

M SD M sD 55 
17.31 — 1545 2222 17.06 15. 
1128 7866 14385 0089 


d 
Norman Sorkorr AND JOHN O'Connor 


Structions. It seems then, that initial 
reaction time might be a fairly reliable 
indicator of the inhibition produced 
when Ss are required to attribute un- 
desirable motives to themselves. 
a far as pictorial variations were 
ncerned, only the sex pictures pro- 
duced Significant changes in the cri- 
terion measures. The absence of any 
effects of the hostile pictures is difficult 
to explain, especially in view of the 
assumed dynamics of paranoid schizo- 
Phrenic functioning. However, a valid 
comparison between the areas of sex 
d hostility is not possible in this 
vy since the pictorial stimuli con- 
LE each dimension were not 
ded ed for intensity, Subsequent stu- 
i aer md differential responding 
wi : ual and hostile stimuli would 
eed carefully match all pictures on 
кы considered to be related to 

?ry-telling behavior. 

Pens it is interesting to note 
ie nsistencies in performance be- 
ples Y ne student and patient sam- 
Stores n both groups, the longest 
laus Те told to the least sexual 
be Mos raros productivity may then 
Spons arly sensitive measure of re- 

še inhibition and should be 
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studied more systematically over a 
wide variety of pictorial situations. In 
addition, the findings of the present 
study in respect to initial reaction 
time, corroborate the trend noted in 
the previous study, i.e., initial reaction 
time was shortest to the moderately 
sexual pictures. It seems possible that 
there might be an optimal level of 
sexual stimulation via pictures which 
will increase the speed of one's re- 
sponse to that picture. 


To obtain a more complete picture 
of the patients' performance addition- 
al analyses of a number of content 
variables are presently underway. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


h, Thomas M. and Fromm, 
E bg ee interpretation, A en 
approach, New Yor Basic Books, 
1964, 224 pp., $5.50. 


‘The primary purpose of this use Pa 
suggest a specific, working approach ч s 
interpretation of dreams as рай ol E id 
process of individual psychotherapy. More 
ally, theory and therapy framework 
are Freudian. There are some disagreements 
with Freud — some interesting criticisms: of 
the concept of "primary process thinking 
for example — but these are in the nature of 
arguments. within the family, rather than 
between those who hold different basic loyal- 

The book's secondary purpose is to 
elaborate the theoretical underpinnings and 


implications of the authors’ approach to the 
interpretation of dreams, 


The chief general assumption here, as in 
any interpretive approach, is that dreams do 
make sense; that they do have a significant, 
potentially translatable, meaning or mean- 


ings. The authors’ key assumptions bevond 
that are: 


1. All the different meanings of a dream 
which can be found must fit together 
intelligibly, 

2. The dream, with its coordinated mean- 
ings, must relate intelligibly 10 the 
dreamer's current rcal-life situation. 

3. Ever 


dream is a struggle to solve a 
“practical problem” — which in this 
context means finding a Way to permit 
some sort of indirect or disguised wish 
fulfillment while acceding to the super- 
ego's demands for censorship. 
dreamers problem. is 

reconciling a disturbi 


The 
“to find a мау of 
ng wish with the 


reactive motive to which it has given 
risc” (p. 93). 

The dream work — that is, the problem- 
solving activity — can be vie ved as a 
series of substitutions of one problem 
for another, Each 


substitution 
further away, in a hierarcl 
from the original 


moves 
(ical order, 
"focal conflict", This 
concept of a focal conflict has bei 
panded in other works by Fre 
defined here as 


en ex- 
nch; it is 
"the conflict which is 
the most intensely cathected of all 


«теат overdetermined me: 


$5. 


s Every substitution. and 


the 
anings"" (p. 


"condensation" 


in the dream is intelligibly d ie 
“Condensation” is used in the Т РЕ 
sense, where two or more origi! Ч oa 
cepts are represented in the dream О) 
single symbol. 


ion is 
The first step in dream бореро ор 
the direct, intuitive "guess" as to the е 
cance of all or part of the ренеп Je book 
The authors seem to be directing d with 
to therapists who both begin and * direi 
this intuitive step. They urge that ne these 
interpreter go beyond it, by chec à 5 обн 
intuitive hypotheses, Ihe BE focal 
uses the assumptions listed above: 12 m ia 
conflict is identified and the other dre rial È 
terial related to it until all the {ШАТ Gies 
Seen as part of a total picture, а 1 өеп 
tal, If the original assumptions pania the 
and the checking procedure и under 
interpreter should be able to bot А be able 
stind the meaning of the dream and stations 
to reconstruct. the pattern. of subie the 
and condensations ^t 

dream work, 


which went 
view a 
The confined space of a book pA 0! 
necessitated giving an incomplete рон} с 
this interpretive approach, but it erential! 
clear that the "checking" process is € T er 
а test of internal consistency of n 
pretation, It is a way of asking m he 
pletely it encompasses and relates do 
data at hand — not how it relates the 


book as m : 
tive", "operational method", Ram ii 
cal evaluation”, and so forth: ейн а 1 ч 
to the experimental scientist, but Y$ [ 


cels , 
different way here, ‘This difference "e° A P 
be noted at the outset of reading th or ШШЕ 
order to avoid disappointment and/ reade 
tion on the part of rescarch-orientec jen 


E) k 
ә ir ac 
Those who set their art and the NT 


di . taken. Bal 
distinctly apart are going to be tã 1016 


А 1 
by sentences such as "An objective a 
approach to interpretation is an | 
must be learned” (p. 26) . КҮ 
Four dreams {тош a patient ar gs T 
in terms of the author's princip eds (0 
initial presentation of the «сате о red 10 
be read carefully, as they are Te ns 


sputi 
== 4 ibu 
throughout the book. The cont! 


Book Revier 


drea 3 " 
m ges in the volume are also. dis- 
authors not ET ür these four dreams, The 
of the ma а this is but а small sample 

any dreams they have interpreted. 


Altho: 

; ug v Sw 

on rios the focus throughout the. book 
ams, the authors’ approach and 


conceptu; 
ual framework hz 
Where lework have been used else 


is 


recent NE шее pravieti а 
aker & Ме Вонр psychotherapy (Whit- 
“focil бы: y 964) uses the concept of 
therapy, OR m i the basis of its theory. of 
this edi aos interest to readers of 
lationship d той has considered. the re- 
Mterpretation peek this method of dream 
Projective test and the interpretation of 
responses. (Fromm, 1958) . 


ERNEST KRAMER 
Department of Psychology 
McGill University 
Montreal, Canada 


RrrrRENCIS 


Fro, 
mm, Erik 9 
tation of dred The psychoanalytic interpre- 


Ama} ams and projective techniques. 

Whi ^" 1. Orthopsychiat, 1958, 28, 67-79. 
Ps dies Dorothy S. & Lieberman, M.A. 
New Yo n through the group process. 
TK: Atherton, 1964, ` 


Ka 
of мен, m (Ed.) The Inner World 
ess. New York: м 
Row, 1964, on Prey York: Harper 


In recent 


of inner ex Years discussion of the self and 
What feb has again become some- 
Centers, Stil, dle in lemic and scientific 
“spicion E there remains in many places 
that cannot oe Scorn of experimental data 
а result, nie de Calibrated by instruments. As 
' lerapists editor of this book believes t 
Value the and researchers continue to under- 
Мес, ш of their patients and 
thee ed үш implicit assumption 

and WHE de nat the patient, really 
the patient i going on. The upshot 
and the eg ion as having a dis- 
dej P as опе war P devoted to curing the 
t. ould cure a dislocated shoul- 


the ex 
thay Day 

at only 
Under 
that 


expen Ee 1 opposing view of 
S re ur dex that the patients 

p re distortions to be 
Piceni en but that they 
Та айашош and value їп their 
OF dines п, he prefers to speak 

, Concepts " Sease (the traditional medi- 
© long cri Jat Thomas Szasz and others 
iticized as being essentially in- 


Mtrinsic 
йу. BNE 
ог 
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applicable to psychiatry), but to view men- 
tal aberrations ctions with a purpose. 
though these purpc be masked from oth- 
ers. The author also notes that certain men- 
tal states are regarded as bad primarily be- 
cause they are in opposition to the conven- 


tional norms of our society, For the the 

ist, then, the editor's point is that any rea- 
sonable approach to aiding a disturbed per- 
son must consider that his symptoms may 
also have a functional value, that of 
gating a form of existence that the per 
has decided not to live with any longer.” 


Accordingly, the author has brought to- 
an arresting and gripping compen- 
31 first-person accounts of dilferent 
states, ranging from psychosis 
ion and despair to the expe- 
pain and drug induced states. 
erpts from such well-known 
Autobiography of a 
A Mind That 


gether 
dium of 
emotional 

mania, depr 
rience of acute 
There are key exe 
books as Sechehaye’s 
Schizophrenic Girl, Beers? 
Found Itself, and Schreber's Memoirs of My 
Nervous IHlness, as well as a penetrating de- 
scription of acute in by Fredric Wertham. 
Reports by such literary figures as Dostoc- 
sky, Tolstoi and Sartre are included, togeth- 
er with a caustic account of institutional 
re by the avante-garde writer Seymore 
Krim, who highlights the editor's point of 
view in observing: * lontemporary men and 


women—especially intellectuals — wemblingly 
others in the black 


judge themselves and 
light of psychopathology and shrink human 
icir own fears instead 


to the size of t 


nature 
it the liberty 


of giving 
dreams." 


[he needs, р 
are expressed lucidly 


of their greatest 


pleas and insights of the pa- 
in one account 


tients 

after the other, offering fresh reminders and 

new awareness 10 the clinician, Thus. one 
rd to her thera- 


noted in t 
I didn't listen to what vou 


said most of the time, but 1 watched like a 
hawk for your expression and the sound of 
After the interview 1 would add 
all this up to see if it seemed to show love. 
‘The words were nothing compared to the 
feelings you showed." A college professor, 
reporting his fears during a state of acute 
declared: “I am in as fierce a panic 
a man over- 


young woman 
pist "At the s 


art, 


your voice. 


anxiety. 
isolation from help... as 
l-Atlantic or on a window ledge 
skv-seraper with flames lapping 
his shoulders." The awesome struggle ihe. 
tween ego and the demonic forces of the 
unconscious is laid out in page after page 

ge. 


of 
board in mic 
far up in 


‘The major weakness of this collection is in 
the editors inadequate introduction, H 
sweeps across such central topics as phenom 
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enology, intentionality _ and responsibility 
without adequate definition or elaboration; 
He glosses over the entire range of existen- 
tial thinking, but pays no attention to 
cepts that are fundamental to more ay 
grasping and utilizing the contents of this 
book. For example, he speaks of the neu- 
rotic's revolt, but ignores the vast problem 
of guilt that arises in this stand against au- 
thority. The critical issues of existential 
dread, of will and decision, and such con- 
cepts as centeredness and affirmation are 
barely touched upon. Although the. editor 
speaks implicitly from within such a con- 
ceptual framework and directs much of his 
attention to the therapist, he does not re- 
late phenomenological methodology and on- 
tological conceptions to the actual Process of 
therapy. Of course, this is material for a 
separate book, and it is not reasonable to 
expect a comprehensive treatment of 

subject matter in a brief six-page introd 
tion. The problem arises, howev 
much is attempted in too brief à space so 


that the reader may come away with a re- 
action of superficiality, 


the 
uc- 
er, in that too 


Overall however, the editor has fully 


achieved his objective of conveying vividly 
the inner life of the emotionally disturbed 


individual by means of this superb gather- 
ing of first-hand accounts, 


BERNARD LANDIS 


Cornell Univ, Med, College 
New York М.Ү. 


l'Abate, Luciano, 
Clinical Psychology, N 
& Stratton, 1964, xx, 


Principles of 
ew York: Grune 
317 pp. $8.75. 

This is an exciting, stimulating, and often 
quite irritating book. The irritation, how- 
ever, is quite intended by the author who 
explicitly poses some of his issues in a simpli- 


fied, dichotomous form in an attempt to 
provoke the reader 


into re-thinking or re. 
evaluating his own Position, In truth, the 
book seems to have three 


1 rather distinct 
independent of the 
an open and frank 


sections, each relatively 
others. The first is quite 


discussion of the difficulties with which the 
profession of Clinical Psychology is con- 
fronted, in terms of role, Practice, and of 
training. Second, the book includes a Sys- 
tematic, well organized and documented sys- 
tem of personality as it pertains to the clini- 


cian; lastly, principles of assessment, 
ing, clinical inference, and ге 
presented. The review w 
structure, 


test- 
port writing are 
ill also follow this 


Book Reviews 


Rarely has this reviewer seen the pum. 
sional problems of Clinical Рус ЫН) Mute 
with as openly as in this book Dr. S itl 
freely admits that “this book is written, и 
the viewpoint of a practicing о a, 
who still believes that DSPEBORINER ORE ES 
main the rightful province of professi 
contribution in clinical psychology s «iot 
then raises the problems of the piel 
suggesting solutions for them, He can rae 
states that “the shibboleth of re a io. 
reached ridiculous proportions in РИО 
logy” wherein “the majority of psych | 


а 
2 io ^ clinica 
graduate students aspire to. become ano 
H niori п 
psychologists (and) the majority с acho" 
teachers are not trained as clinical psy 


:dea 
2 :ohtest ide 
logists nor do they have the slighte 


os sent 
; = sir st 
about the kind of problems that the 


ion 

p ice”. The solutio 

dents will face in practice", pe siona 
: Ё reasc roabess 

Suggested includes increased орго pre 

post 

Any 


book. 


en 
é : . second B! 
To summarize adequately the seco im- 


st im 

„ almost 
eral group of chapters would be aln review" 
Possible in the space limited to а of pet 
Dr. L'Abate presents a metasystem on* 


sonality in a logical, generally qui 
sistent manner, citing an impressive “pis 
Supportive evidence, ‘The author yf mat 
attempts to summarize this wealth O needs 
terial by Stating that “essentially, one iven 
to assume levels o along, та 
continua that ps 
variables) 

ization 


f personality 


are defined by ( 


1 orga" 
: i > ac 
concerning space, time, à! sup 


S (levels in personality, varie 
f personality, апа vari 
and organization) arc аг 
annotated, each in a separate chapter 
first section of the book presents ane 
35 a professional critic and PON a 
Portion of his w i 
tematic theor 
of these chapters 
Braduate stude 
find a w 
gestions, 


tinua o 
time, 


ork presents him 
y builder, The heuris nar 
appears to be ө 
nts (and their шеше a 
ealth of rescarch ideas 2" 


as 
on 


І book. 
distinct. portion of the i 


iss 
views it, consists of а д nin 
tia for use in applications and 
Psychology and of аен геро? 

of testing procedures ant seft 
writing. The author makes quite * 


The third 
this reviewer 
of crite 
Clinical 
examples 


Book Reviews 


ene батуын the criteria used by Psy- 
ete.) id ош це етану, reliability, 
аот (usefüulr ses ov Psychology as a pro- 
two he dis less and cor иепгсу being the 
inilien oF a The description of the 
BE Leste, ad шке: testing, the selection 
tery will be пей ordering within the bat- 
sttident meis useful to the graduate 
be the жам икон procedures, as will 
THE formen e qi AUR to report writing. 
the yeder a = book is quite helpful to 
rather КО 1 chapter being preceded by a 
the Cae ушаг їп outline form of 
is quite an б ete ollowing cach chapter 

ensive and useful list of refer- 


ences. “Ty 
5. їс prose ES T 
pedantic, prose style is easy and non- 


The Major 
he book has 
Scope, The 
one would 


criticism the reviewer has with 
‘to do with its lack of gene 
tide is somewhat misleading as 
ples of Gliniell D. ч comprehensive "Princi- 
relating tō п : sychology to include more 
than SSN ai ia practice of psychotherapy 
iis ains EN chapter (of thirtcen pag 
the above a ms While understandable from 
OF the auth nontioned psychodiagnostic bias 
those of ы Ог, Is somewhat disappointing to 
are more мыз Ше profe on whose interests 
Mature of at Дер The intended provocative 
the йар v least portions of the book and 
as асе upon which the 

Gs oe КО of personality 
Wl ani ct of minor criticisms. In 
alysis, however, most of these 


criti 

Cisms s 

d Seem t ` revi 

to differe © the reviewer to relate more 


Ў nees is Е 
таер ibus of opinion and of emphasis 
“Mentioned It of fact, Realizing the above 
Stimul mutations in scope, this is а 


ati k 
ng book, well worth the reading. 
Davin H. Ми. 
Towa State Univer: 
Ames, Iowa 50010 


Tho ; Murray and Spivack, George. 
Sty е. cach Index of Rupressive 
E Tae Ilinois: Charles C. 
8, 1964, Pp. v. 1964. $7.50. 


Roy. 
torschach Index of Repressive Style 


Вау 13 А лу 
Avior į nethod of analyzing verbal be- 


the In Rors 
Ne degree ТО Schach responses to estimate 
рез anal which it reflects vague, im- 
Integrati unclaborated thinking, lacking 
The ation and flow of ideas, —— ` й 
Me authors ci E 
bo ник cite theoretical and experi- 
MMC is pt for focusing on verbal 
"n 4 a means of s ing x zi 
hia! Primarily pe studying repressive 
y they rely upon arguments 


Teprece: 
Pression 


15 manifested, at least in 
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part, by a failure of appropriate labels to 
appear in conscious It is expected that 
subjects with a greater availability of words 
for emotions, motives, memori and fan- 
tasies will more adequately label and cate- 
gorize stimulating circumstances. 

A total Rorschach record is accepted 
reasonably extensive sample of the у rbal 
bchavior of a subject, because it involves the 
processes of perception, association, flow of 
ideas, images, and verbal communication by 
which the subject relates the relatively un- 
ain figures presented in the blots to much 
more familiar figures stored in his memory. 

Each response made during the free a: 
ciation period is scored for specificity, clab- 
oration, impulse response, primary process 
thinking. self reference, movement, and or- 
aization. The RIRS score is the total num- 
in the record divided by thc 


cert 


ber of scor 
total number of responses. 

One of the twelve chapters in the mono- 
graph constitutes the scoring manual, Scorer 
reliability. is reported to range from to 
98 on 5I records in four studies using differ- 
ent types of raw data (individual records, 
group records, and different ink-blots) . All 
scoring was done by the authors or interns 

1 whom they had 


and a research ssistant 
trained. There is no reason to doubt the 


statement that "careful detailing of the 
properties of responses to which clinicians 
sensitive can result in the necessary ob- 
jectivity and communicability." It would have 
been desirable, however, to have independent 
ained by the authors apply the 
concluding that the scor- 
in the manual insures 


arc 


judges not tr 
directions. before 
ing system as given 
adequate reli bility. 


The RIRS correlates with intelligence 
measures at about the same level as the 
Correlations of the RIRS 


Rorschach M. 
with intelligence measures are higher in 
females than in males, but the opposite holds 
true for the RIRS and achievement test 
scores. The authors emphasize that sex dif- 
ferences in the interpr tation of the RIRS 
not be disregarded. ‘They include a good 
igations using other tech- 


ma 

review of inve: 

niques which demonstrate the need to study 
s separately, 


test patterns of the ses 
Test-retest reliability of the RIRS has been 
9000 Rorschach 


studied in over protocols 
from over 350 subjects. The records were 
taken under a wide variety of conditions 


using varving forms of the test. involving 
varying time periods, and covering s EN 
different. populations. Correlations between 
testings are significam when conditions of 
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consta The S is 
reexamination are constant, The RIRS = 
ensitive to changed conditions of c min | 
sens М = * 
tion. but the score does not shift for trivia 
reasons and relative rank order of Ss remains 
reasonably constant. 


To estimate clinical validity, the RIRS was 
studied within a normative frame of refer- 
ence 1 clinical populations and in different 
clinical situations, 


Results of reliability and validity studies 
warrant the conclusion that the RIRS reflects 
an carly-evolved stylistic property of1 i 
(and pre ипаһу thought) which is relative- 
Iv stable over long periods of ume, that it 


differentiates between various clinical groups, 


anguage 


and that shifts may occur in relation to 
changes in clinical status, 
The RIRS is a promising 


attempt to tie 
nifested in the Rorschach to the 
general psychological theory of verba] medi- 


ation, It warrants further Investigation. 


MARGARET MERG 
Saint 


behavior m 


IR 
abeths Hospital 


Wolpe, Joseph, Salter, Andrew and 
Reyna, Leo J, The Conditioning 
Therapies: The Challenge in Psycho- 


therapy. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1964. 


This book is one 


more in a se 
publications pr 


ries of recent 
nting the 


behaviorist ap. 
proach to psychotherapy, It. includes little 
that has not already been presented in 
number of other publications such as 
1960. collection edited һу Eysenck or 
two reviews that have appeared in 
Psychological Bulletin, (Bandura, 
Grossberg, 1964). Since the h 
and much of the evidence used һу be- 
havior therapy advocates are constant 
throughout a number of these Publications, 


the present review will attempt a Beneral 
analysis of their position, 


a 
the 
the 
the 

1961; 


asic arguments 


First, two Variants 
should be disting 
tioning (or S 
ditioning) 


Of behavior 
uished: the ope 
Mnerian, or jr 
approach as re 
тас contribution. t 
and the Wolpe- 
more closely tied qo Classica] 
and Hull's learning theory, 
Work tends to be technique 
sisting primarily of 
operant conditioning techniques 
on work with animals fy B. F, Skinner 


and others to the behavior of disturbed chil- 
dren and hospitalized Psychotics, 


therapy 
Tant condi. 
trumental con- 
Presented by Bach. 
the present 
“ysenck approach, 


о volume, 


Which js 
conditioning 
The Operant 
oriented, 
the application 


con- 
of the 
developed 


Following 
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roretical 
Skinner, these workers eschew eee 
formulations — they put forth nae 
theory of neurosis, for SEHE о 
focused primarily on m; x dp Nu 
aspects of behavior in more or id between 
situations. No distinctions ате made f learn- 
kinds of behavior or different: types sandan 
ing (i.c molar-molecular, Ue Pl prit 
critical stage, cte). Their one Sale is 
ciple might best be stated als ee ‘effect 
maintained. by its (immediate) a 
which leads them to manipulate 


"behavior 
How 
at folk 
by altering the th 


king 


consequences 
i i i E ments, 
It eg., by introducing reinforcem 
away others, etc, 


5 
The Wolpe-Essenck approach paene 
of а group of techniques such sedate 
therapy," “desensitization,” and boi les" and. 
second, of a set of * рер 


carnir 


rin 
8 s (pri 
P А H OSES А 
third, of a special theory of neur “сатті 
"T H "NC toes 
Cipally phobias) in terms of thes ints 


oy po! 

principles." T will take up these ee what 
shortly—let me here give therap’ 
desensitization, a typical ion begins with 
technique, is like, Desensitization eh struc 
the Patient and therapist tog ther situations 
ing a ranked list of fear-provoking actions 
The patient іу then given ШШ» hy 
progressive relaxation, frequently u 1 report 
nosis. In this state he * isualizes RH king 
to the therapist the fear situations. e 
his way up the least to 
Provoking. In addition, the ME З oF 
Wolpe and others clearly ши act! Р 
havior therapy is iioi limited fo rerapist 
lies and that the patient. and ase a 
uss other topics, establish rapport, ‘a vari 
People and feclings and engage m qnx I 
Of. activities that resemble what T m 
chothe pists do, Let me now «ҥе 
tention to Some of the persisting i 
appear throughout the writings О 
havior therapists, 

One of the ce 
SUpport of һе 
"scientific" 


a picture 
behavior 


list. from 


issues 
most 


ntral arguments it is 
i i a 
havior therapy is th Н 
aches, 
than other approache 


ей B ees 
choanalysiy most frequently DUM n 
Prototype or "unscientific" ШЕП, c ae 
caim to scien titig Status rests on iic sou 
ports: the repetitive use of S erem oe 
ing terms such as objective. SE to ica 
controlled, and the like: the аш е са e 
tify behavior therapy with келе” go 
"modern learning theory.” and. Т ек “i 
rally, with the learning area " e ae 
Mental Psychology; and, three. pechay" nu 
that behavior therapy deals with ates. V ъё 
rather than With fictitious inner Soul n 
regard qo qne first of these. H ifie stat 
clear that tempts at gaining scien 


— = 


A 
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thro ЖО E. 
S ul the ritualistic use of certain terms, 
ulke widespread in the 


ў "social-scici ce д] 
illusory, al-sciences,” is 


James Me 
Gaugh, in 
analysi 
behavior 


ugh and 1 (Breger and Mc- 
Press) present a more detailed 
of the misguided attempt to identify 
ү е. esr with "modern learning 
be given жы ү: only brief attention can 
their foll s hen Wolpe, Eysenck and 
theory." ote speak of "modern learning 
Pavlovian are fact, have reference to 
taken from X Moning and several principles 
the ull’s carly | irning theory (c. 
forcement, йлн an кош. ӨР теше 
While thes хап acquin d drive, etc). 
"hased nd dcum that their approach is 

$ presumably solid foundation, 


big. ; p 
Wive-reduction Interpret 


foundation is пос at all solid 
links between: the practice of 
стару and learning theory are 
ficke at га The recent literature in the 
eduction [o vereng first, that the drive- 
argely iln Ра Н of reward has been 
Cebtuali A doned; second, that the con- 
lon of learning as the building up 

Biving eae M habits or responses is largely 
Wisition ‘ot R > view emphasizing the ac- 
sions: central mediators (cognitive 

n а, plans); and, third, that the 
hong eee as a basic prin- 
БЕШ Е long been questioned, 
p as an empirical law of per- 

ally ee att 1 but is usually 
огу value) | с аѕ to be of little explana 
Changes M should emphasize that these 
on investio. earning theory have been forced 
Vio, Hea studying simple animal be- 
ү condition; 9 the inadequacy of the 
aL, advocat ng principles that Wolpe, 
@у On уте as the “modern learning the- 
i Which they “hase” their therapy 


it must be stressed that the 
tween conditioning techniques 
chniques ee ene fone reflex and 
М М as Wolpe's “counter- 
is mainly semantic. Noam 
same point with regard 
to explain language in 


attempt 
H "rms: 

3 "d (Skinner 
Регіон: 
if ntal 


Viorist tc 


in. Verbal Behavior) utilizes 
ШЕ eden бы as evidence for the 
4 analogic Daa 115 system of behavior, 

сар honc n. es (formulated in terms of 
ary extension of the technical vo- 


9f the 
оцу Pe: This e oratory) as evidence for 
` sScientife 7, CT 62165 the illusion of а rigor- 


€ th (wi 
COry with a very broad scope, 
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although in fact the terms used in the de- 
scription of real-life and of laboratory be- 
havior may be mere homonyms, with at most 
a vague similarity of meaning.” 


This same point is relevant to the argu- 
ment that behavior therapy deals with “be- 
havior” as opposed to fictitious inner states of 
mind (с... defenses, unconscious conflicts, id 
impulses). In actuality, behavior therapy deals 
with the same type of data as most other 
forms of psychotherapy: the verbalizations of 
patients talking about themselves. These data 
behavior" by the expedient: process 


become 

of re-naming, as when a patients. statement 

that he is anxious when "imaging" a fear- 
is called a "response" in the 


producing scene i 
conditioning” technique. The point 
illustrated when we sce that be- 
havior therapists rely on patient self report as 
the prime data on which to evaluate the suc- 
cess of their methods, 
"n an underlying disagree 
avior therapy and psy- 


There is, in fi 
ment between bel 
choanalysis concerning how far and in what 
direction one should develop a theory about 
but this is an. argument 


data of this sort, 
that cannot be settled by labeling one's own 
and the opponent's “non-be- 


data “behavior 
havior.” 

Vhis brings me to the explanation of 
neurosis put forth by the behavior therapists. 
(The Skinnerians are excluded here as they 
advance no special explanation.) Briefly put, 


Wolpe, Eysenck and others argue that. neu- 
re. “mal-adaptive habits" or "symp- 


roses 1 i ] 
tom “conditioned anxiety," and nothing 
else, Symptoms аге equated with conditioned 


responses, and anxiety is equated with fear, a 
secondary or acquired drive in Hullian terms, 
Fhe problem of explaining the persistance 
of “mal-adaptive habits" is then handled. in 
terms of the reinforcing effects of fear avoid- 

stant. character- 


ance and the especially pe 
istics of fear motivated behavior, 


A number of things are wrong with this 
yiew of neurosis. One, abundant. evidence 
(including that from animal learning studies) 
points to the inadequacy of a simple condi- 
tioning model and the overt response or 
"habit" as a satisfactory way of conceptual- 
izing learning. Thus, even workers who have 
remained within a Hullian framework such 
as Miller and Spence have seen the need to 
introduce. mediating concepts such as anti- 
cipatory goal responses. Two. the drive Тс 


tion view of reinforcement, the distinction 
between “primary” and “secondary” drives 
and the belicf in the uniquely persistent ДИЙ 

r'acteristics of fear-motivated 


maladaptive) cha 


behavior have largely been dpo 5s ra 
te Hl белгон: im temi Of sjmpuuma 
i of neurosis in tc 5} a 
pup parallels the general Fon 
of learning in terms of overt ле апу 
ditioning, and secondary drives and Нн S 
from the samc inadequacies. үн, Де = 
scription of neuroses as consis M. me Sal 
symptoms and fears docs not agree wi As 
descriptive clinical reports of nest ou à 
therapists. While different theoretical orien 
tations inevitably influence one’s observations: 
it is probably fair to say that therapists of a 
variety of orientations describe neuro ш 
terms of cohering aspects of an individual's 
functioning, including his characteristic ways 
of interacting with other people, characteris- 
tic modes of thinking, perceiving, dreaming, 
a varicty of "secondary gain" features, and 
the like. Specific or isolatable "symptoms" or 
fears may frequently be a part. of such an 
integrated neurotic pattern, but, even viewed 
descriptively, they in no sense constitute a 
neurosis per 


Let me turn my attention now to the 
claims of success put forth for behavior 
therapy. A typical and widely quoted ex- 
ample is Wolpe's claim that 9095 of 199 
cases treated with behavioral techniques were 
"apparently cured or much improved" (cri- 
teria of improvement consisting of “sympto- 
matic improvement, increased productivenes: 
improved adjustment and pleasure in si 
improved interpersonal relationships апа 
ability to handle ordinary psychological con- 
flicts and reasonable reality stress 
ported by the patient). If these resul 
substantiated they present 
for behavioral techniques, even granting the 
theoretical and empirical weaknesses previ- 
ously discussed, Unfortunately, neither Wol- 
pe's results nor any of the others 1 
reviewed stand up under careful 
Behavior therapy reports consist 
clusively of uncontrolled 
which comes as somewhat 
the face of their claims to 
their repeated attempts 
methods with experiment 
high success rates most pre 


EX, 


»" аз re- 
ts can be 
a strong argument 


have 
scrutiny, 
almost. ex- 
studies — 
of a surprise in 
objectivity and 
to identify their 
al psychology. The 
»bably result from a 
combination of over-enthusiasm with the fol- 


lowing sorts of biases: Sampling bias: Self- 
selection of cases exerts an unknown and 
uncontrolled effect. In addition, the cases 
most likely to show no effects from treatment 
(early drop-onts) are typically excluded from 
the sample on the grounds of not having had 
a chance to learn the rules, ete, (This is truc 
of the Wolpe data cited above, for example), 
Observer biases: "Success" is typically assessed 


case 
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by the practitioner who administered p 
ment — allowing the biases stemming 8 
commitment to а method and egosinvo zd 
ment full sw Patients typically repre y 
rectly to the treating doctor — sump rr 
freedom to report. negative dogs тар} 
workers doing field research on psy gots x 
have paid greater attention to th bcr 
tant and potentially controllable en adi 
perhaps because they lack d the ge ТОЛА] 
faction engendered by the "science" rat erf 
ization of behavior therapy. Lack of ex] * 
mental controls: Examination of {шт 
practices of behavior therapists dudes of 
wide variety of activities including p е 
the standard psychotherapy practices. rated 
"learning" techniques are in no way ok vier 
or allowed to vary in situations where solle 
potentially effective techniques are conte any 
or absent, it is impossible to attribut 
observed effects to them per se. 


с of 


In summary: the picture that emerg 
the behavior therapy group is not seta 
favorable one. Their stance as an етра age 
minority with their own behaviorist pP 
and journals and their generally diode 10 
and overstated position serves as a dee 
communication with many practicing ae о 
therapists, This is an unfortunate эң and 
affairs, for there n well be some ideas 
techniques of value in their work. . psy" 

As many psychotherapists are ED Sol 
choanalytic psychotherapy is a limitec үис!!! 
as an expensive, time-consuming and ¢ tment 
approach. Different methods of pon need” 
some with different goals, are certainly, rent 
ed, Several points suggestive of 0! yf the 
methods, may be taken from the work ¢ 
behavior therapy group. 


ver) 


"m tive 

!) The methods are typically qui 
The therapist provides a good deal d in 
ture for the patient. He has confident’ as 
methods and presumably communica 3 
to the patient, Patient voise Р, isl 
giving him things to & pui 


stu 
oe hi$ 
this 
cen 
hanced by 
practice rel 
© 


ach 
ive арргойС'... 
Structured and relatively passive appr pe i? 
T: ) i ay 
traditional Psychotherapy which ma 

j s, d : T arjents. 
elective in reaching certain paticn! 


„50100, 
2) Methods such as hypnosis, sugg sefu! 
and other forms of magic may prov. ns is 
with some patients, Certain people » 
magical terms and have a difficult iy : 
coming this in conventional therapy sgectl! 
the idea of tryi g to communicate 


; М an intere 
with them on their own level an 
опе. 
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Pi ааа PORA of interest from the Skinner- 
of Genie: is ite focus on the maintenance 
айы, {еш Hs immediate consequences 
typically Stet work with what is more 
BÉ neus A T e secondary gain” features 
“pay ой" у Phat is lo say, they look for the 
havior -— | particular symptom or be- 
тоне за ави attempt to alter the en- 
Again, EN а at this “pay off" is different. 
types of as ay prove valuable with certain 
ipulating s (ов. children who are man- 
bed-wetting) "Валерія with crying fits ог 
пара Бес т the Skinnerians, per- 
mal work. -A their background with ani- 
'O people, T1 Hr have an aversion to talking 

*OFhus, even in "verbal condition- 


ing," 

Ж р гшкашепе consists of “un- 

than к ӨКҮН more like food pellets 

this is a net үне I think that, by and large. 

чаре is so aioe (communication via lang- 

Useful win с : more efficient!) , it may prove 
1 certain саў whose neurotic 


ог psy i 
sychot н 
1с problems are so intertwined with 


speech that a different channel of communi- 


cation is valuable. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Abstract of the Revised Certificate 
of Incorporation! 
THE SOCIETY FOR 
PROJ TIVE TECHNIQUES 
AND 
PERSONALITY AS 


MENT, INC, 
First: The name of the Corporation shall 

be The Society for Projectiv ‘Techniques and 

Personality Assessment, 


Incorporated. 


Second: The purposes for which this Cor- 
poration is formed are to further the devel- 
opment of projective and related methods of 
personality assessment. 


(a) By various authorized publications, 


(b) By organizing 
projects. 


coordinated research 


(c) By encouraging 


Mb assisting. in pro- 
viding adequate training facilities for pro- 
fessional groups interested in the usc of 
these methods and setting up definite train- 
ing standards, 


(d) By promoting generally in such other 
ys as may be appropriate the study, re- 
search, development and application of pro- 


jective and re methods of personality 
diagnosis, 


Wi 


ated 


Third: The location of the 
of this C poration is 
in the city of New. 
the name of the agent 
thereof, upon whom 
Corporation may 
Younetf, Esq. 


principal office 
at 790 Broad Street, 
county of Essex and 
therein and in charge 
Process against the 
be served, is David Н. 


Fourth: The number of trustees shall be 
three (3) or more, 
Fifth: The Corporation 


I I may have an 
office outside. the St 


ate of New Jersey for 
the convenience of its officers and trustees, 


and where mectings of the 


trustees may be 
held, 
By-Laws 
ARTICLE 1, Membership 
SPCLION l, Members. of 


the Society for 
Projective T echniques 


and Personality Assess- 
ment, Ine., shall be duly elected psychologists, 
psychiatrists, апе other 


professional persons 
whose work and interests include the study 


of personality or the understanding and 
diflerentiation of its disorders, 


whose activ- 
ities promise an enhance 


ment of the scientific 


‘As amended March 13, 1965. 


i . alific 
objectives of the Society, and whose qual 
tions meet those set by the Society. 


Section 2. There shall be six od S 
membership to be known as (а) bees 
(b) Fellows, (c) Affiliates, (d) Aoi 
(с) Honorary Members, and (f) Life ) 
bers, 

Аксы H, Qualification for the 
Several Classes of Membership 


SECTION 1. Members, 


a. Persons whose work and interests Es 
primarily in the study or treatment of iin 
behavior and its disorders, and who sins 
recognized by virtue of professional E 
ing. experience. and membership i dolo: 
fessional associations, as qualified Un d in 
gists, psychiatrists, or research WHEE и А 
these fields, may be elected as Мет 


5 
he 
Ж t x 8 to t 
provided their qualifications conform 
following stand: 


rds: 


y 

(1) The Doctor's degree in psycholog 
and a minimum of one year of supr е 
experience, such as an internship, both 
graduate t E 
form to the standards of the Education 
Training. Board of the American Psy 
logical Association in terms of quality 
quantity, or the M.D, degree. 

(2) At least a full academic years 
in a full academic University course, 
equiv 


n 
5 : ip should c 
ning and internship shot anc 


alent of such a course in one or a „nizet 
of the projective methods under а ree iiion 
instructor in such method and in aih ihe 
evidence of such adequate practice O j 
method under proper supervision 
dence Conscientious and substanti 
therein, By “recognized instructor’ oe 
one who is cither a Fellow of the Ret 
else опе whose competence їп the rel meet 
of the Membership Committee would 
the requirements for Ke x 
(3) At least. two thousand BOUE ial 
Supervised clinical work in a service ою? 
or of supervised réscarch work in [у кү 
Or psychiatry acceptable to the Membe ck 
C mmittee, the commencement of m full 
to have followed the completion of ve resi 
Years of graduate work in psychology Ti E 
dence in Psychiatry, and at least s, fi purse 
demic year's study in a full academic € ont 


1 


jg mee 


or 
jon 


llowship. 


: s k e in 9 
or the equivalent of such a cour | meth 
or another of the projective or relatec 
ods of Petsonality assessment. T pe 
. А ay sha 
b. Each applicant. for Member st 


E 


Announcements 


endorsed as 
lorsed as to the stated t 


Vision ай A ning and super- 

tegtity by as tọ personal soundness and in- 

shall be e lcast two sponsors, one of whom 

shall | least a Member and one of whom 
зе а Fellow, 


©; 
Membership 


Names 

Name r ; 

s of applicants approved by the 

16 tie ee Committee shall be forwarded 

fice of Trustees for election. The 

hers at a + of two-thirds of the mem- 

ata regularly. convene єсїї 

convened meeting of the 


Boar 

ard of 1 

š rustees shi : 

tion, tees shall be required for clec- 
d. Me 
> Member sty TE . 

any status in itself does not imply 


Specific dear rat 
GU € degree of proficiency in апу of 
lective methods. 


Srenox 9, Fellows 


а. Fe o 

rie ae be ps hologists or other 

Seleieus n MONIS in the. behavioural 

EAN рк i yave demonstrated particular 

related meth і the area of projective and 

denas ods of personality assessment as 
a ated in one of the following ways: 


A histor 
the area tory of successful teaching in 


of Moca ee and related methods 

ШҮ oF кет demonstrated by a 

or higher MS rank of Associate Professor 

атса of bris Specific responsibility in the 

Personality Д clive and related methods of 
У assessinen or 


(2) Hy 
ave " | 
quali in SEHR titles of appropri- 
Of personali, he area of projective methods 
etica] or кы assessment of cither a theor- 
е research nature; or 
(3) н; | 
" ave к 
абер i demonstrated prof sional 
Hon or cons, | жон supervision, administra- 
ШЕ Ne tation with at least two doctor- 
Yologists engaged actively in the 


ate 


lise of 
of Projecti 
roje н 
Sonality ае or related methods of per- 
"Rene sment within an institution. or 


ree with special training 
ASE ent шп methods of per- 
acceptable zd minimum of five 
Nt of the } experience following the 
©. Each lighest degree. 

dorseq 
and 


and 


applica " 
s a Бат for Fellow shall be en- 
mpetena 
Npetence, personal soundness 


integri 

4 Brity by ; 

Ocie 8 эү d эй » ~ 

iety, ut least two Fellows of the 


OF тент oe eee, 
Tegülarh s of the members pre- 
i Of Trustees convened mecting of the 
© may be im hall be required. Such a 

# cast by mail. 
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ued 


e. An appropriate certificate may be 
to апу Fellow attesting his competency as 
stated in above subdivisions. 


Srenos 3. Affiliates. 


a. Persons who are members of profes 
other than clinical psychology and who have 
a sincere and legitimate interest. in projec- 
tive techniques may be elected Affiliates 
provided their qualifications conform. to the 
following standards: 


(1) A Baccalaureate degre 

(2) Two years of experience in the par- 
ticular professional field of the applicant, 
filiate shall be en- 


b. Each applicant for 
dorsed as to professional status, as to his 
interest. in. projectiv techniques, and as to 
personal soundness and integrity by at least 
two sponsors of whom опе shall be at least a 
Member and one a representative member of 
his own profession. 

c. Names of appli 
Membership Committe 
to the Board of ‘Trustees 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of the membe 
present at a regularly convened. meeting of 
the Board of ‘Trustees shall be required for 


election. 


approved by the 


nts 
be forwarded 


shall 


for election. The 
s 


4. Associates. 
are graduate students. in 
who are working in 
be elected. as As- 
qualifications. con- 


SECTION 
Persons. who 


clinical psychology or 
itions may 


supervised pos y 
provided their 
following standards: 

tion of one full vear of 
chology plus one 
‚ or completion 


sociates 
form to thc 

(D) ‘The comple 
dy in clinical ps 
rvised experienc 
of graduate study. 


graduate stu 
year of supe 
of two ved 
(2) Ard 
full academic University 
other of the projective or 
assessment. 
nt for Associate shall be 
nd as to pe mal 


ast one semester of study in a 
course in опе or an- 
related methods of 


personality 


b. Each applic 
«d as to his training 


endors 
soundness and integrity by at least two 
sponsors who shall be at least. Members. of 
the Society. 

c. Names of applicants approved by the 


Membership Committee shall be forwarded 
to the Board of Trustees for election. The 
affirmative vote of uwo-thirds of the members 
present at а regularly convened meeting of 
the Board of ‘Trustees shall be required. for 
election. 

SECTION Honorary Members, Persons of 
outstanding distinction or who have done 
much in their fields to promote the objects 
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of the Society may be clected ди, 14 
mous proposal by the Membership 20018 3 
tee and unanimous vote of members at th 
annual meeting of the Society. Names pr: 
posed for honorary membership shall be 
sent with the notice of the annual mecting 
to all members of the Society. Votes mailed 
by members not present at the annual meet- 
ing shall be counted if reccived by that time. 


Srcrion б. Life Members. Any member 
who has reached the age of ty-five years 
and has been a member of the So ety for at 
least. twenty-five years shall be c mpt from 
further payment of dues upon request. in 
writing to the Board of ‘Trustees, Although 
such members shall be exempt from paying 
dues, they shall retain rights and privileges 
of the Socicty. They may subscribe to the 
Journal at the actual publication cost. 

SECTION 


Any person who, for any rea- 
son has ceased to be a member of any status 
may, on written application therefor, be rein- 
stated upon such terms and conditions, if 
any, as the Membership Committee 
recommend and the Board of ‘Trustees 
discretion approve, 


SECTION 8. Each member, by virtue. of 
having made application for membership, 
shall upon election, be deemed without fur- 
ther act on his part, to have subscribed to 
the Constitution and By-Laws, and shall meet 
all obligations of the Constitution and By- 
Laws as they may from time b 
amended during the 
ship. 


may 
at its 


to time be 
period of his member- 


SECTION 9. A member may be 
for professional misconduct or 
injurious or destructive to the 
objects or reputation, Char 
or injurious conduct shall i 
against a member 
of the charges be 
scribed by a 
referred. 


disciplined 
for conduct 
Society, its 
Bes of misconduct 
dot be entertained 
unless the pr 
submitted in 
member. Such char 
to а Committee on 
Ethics to be appointed 
which shall 


se nature 
Writing sub- 
rges shall be 
Professional 
by the president 
determine whether or not the 
charges have been Sustained and if sustained 
shall make recommendation as to the dis- 


cipline to be administered, which may con- 
sist of expulsion, suspension, censure, admon- 
ition or other action, Such determination, 

ctive until ap- 


however, shall not become effe 
of Trustees, which shall 


proved by the Board 
discipline, if any, to be 


also determine the 
Iministered, 


lhe Committee 


On Professional 
shall proceed in 


accordance with 
or rules of procedure 


тау be adopted by 


Ethics 
such code 
as from time to 


time 
the Board 


of Trustees, 
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ide for 

ES i ovide fo 
but such rules shall. in any case, рг of ihe ) 
reasonable notice to the member dan 
charges, reasonable notice of hearing, а 
opportunity to be heard. 


Аксак HI. Officers 


" a 
P st of а 
SrcioN 1. The officers shall ae the 
President, President Elect, Editor Journal. | 
Journal, Executive Editor of the | 


sume 
Secre 


nd Treasurer, ‘They shall scing 
office immediately after the annual A alt 
following their election and shall aed in 
the next annual meeting of the mem eni 
the case of the President and the Pre 
Elect; until the second annual morka the j 
the members following their ante Sec: 
case of the Secretary. and Treasurer, E and 
retary do be elected in even miner sndat 
the Treasurer in odd-numbered Са Ге o 
years; and until the third annual uicem je 
the members following their diano ue d 
cases of the Editor and Executive 5 offic r$ 
the Journal; and in the case of al 

until the clecti 


ng of 


on of their successors. " 
SECHION 2, The officers specified pem 
| hereof shall be clected. by mail ba men | 
advance of the annual mecting of 1 office o 
bers at which the respective terms A excep 
be filled expire, as stated in Section. dn Ў 
that President Elect shall automate fc 
come President on the expiration of his 
as President Elect, е 
SECHION 3. Vacancies occuring Бао" 3 
piration of the term of any of ^ 
specified in Section 1 hereof, shall 


E the 
for the remainder of the term by 
of Truste 


ction 
(in 


, be 
qnm 


е: 


ic t 
i: fave ^4. 
SECTION 4, E 


The officers shall marl 


ies custo) 
powers and perform the duties ct 
belonging to their respective office Boar’ 4 
od 
a. Between 


» bt 
= the “io 
Trustee Ш 


mectings of the 
the President shall direct х-0 
hess of the Society, He shall be an irman 
member of all committees and шана 2 
the Board of Trustees, He shall pre oin! 


. арро". 
2 : sting or й a 
all sessions of the annual mecting " 


reside 
a substitute, He shall deliver a EE " 
address, 


«melt 

h e chairm be 

He shall appoint the т атс 
Members of all committees which * offic 
appointed following his ascension icies or it 

^C: " п. А 

because of the о А com 
cause 
lees 
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ccurrence of vacant 
of the establishment of othe! 
as provided for herein. all act ү 

b. The Editor of the Journal m ditt 
an advisory capacity to the кудш, whic 
and to the Editorial Committee f 
he shall be a member, i 


" al 
и „Јом“ ne 
€ The Executive Editor of the i bc ! 
the Society shall in all other respe 


Announcements 


chief executi " 

be ra c cd of the Journal, He shall 

siall be ES Ra Ate Editorial Committee and 

fox the putt nsible to the Board of Trustees 
ication of the Journal, He shall 


also h 
а c an ex-oflici *i 
Committee icio member of the. Finance 


d. Th Р 
© Preside : 
sence of кы EUR Elect shall. in the ab- 
€ President = ; 
0 Я : . perfor ` 
f the Predem, 1 m the functions 


ты ee shall keep records of all 
He sal) seio a make reports thereon, 
Perform judi ib 5 ip correspondence and 
and as the obje, зет dutie: as are customary 
B The T jects of the Society may require. 
Treasurer shall receive all sums of 


Money 
ey due t 

) б the Society а i 

Such sums the Society and shall disburse 


indebtedness are necessary to meet the lawful 
Society hy ü incurred and authorized by the 
lees, He shi ps or by the Board of Trus- 
Te-invest in i yave the power to invest and 

the name of the Society such 


fun 

ds as 

я as аге 

апа Еа hot expended, He shall keep 
all to the Society accurate account of 


Sums received 


sums and disbursed and of all 


and f s i 
a funds which are not expected, 
TION 5 In 


Meeting, ilie advance of each annual 
cause to be Nominating Committee shall 
mailed to the members entitled 


to y 
vote, i 
A "быт" 
5 nominations for Officers and 


Representa 

gether ate at Large to be elected. to- 

Elections Sia) appropriate election ballot. 

Whose ballots эе by a majority vote of those 

тот the ee ie received within thirty days 
ate of mailing. Ь 


ARTICLE Тү op 
| AF IV, The Board of Trustees 


а. Ti 
te Boar 
the oar "n y 
he elective " of ‘Trustees shall consist of 
Section 1 and licer stated in Article HI. 
Ast d three others who shall be the 


pas rade 
ud President 
аг 
West па 


one of and two Representatives 
one ar whom shall be from the 
"mi of whom sha s [En 

Or mid-West shall be from the 


b. wi 
os Vithout į 
c fit аулан ке 
Onferre, п any way limiting the powers 


the d by law 

SH Ord ene upon the Board of Trustees, 

"all have ү Ween meetings of the Society 
ле following powers: | 


t she 
Shall hay, 
an ire уы power to authorize the ех- 
iua] опеу for the conduct of the 


at 
E 


ing Meetings, for А 
ae Notices 85. for the printing and mail- 
А lication Be ae programs therefor, for the 
ne ey the Journal, for the necessary 
cident | , 
hje, to these ч ial expenses 
nis as may 1 purposes and for such other 
Onduet of be necessary and proper for 


of the Society's affairs. 


I 
t shal] have 


power to fill vacancies in its 
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own body until the next annual meeting of 
the Society. 

It shall have power to make and amend 
rules for its own procedures, It shall keep 
record of such rules, 

It shall have the power to confer with 
seem fit in order 


such other organizations a 
ting committees 


to lay out plans for coope 

If at апу annual meeting the Society does 
time and place for the next an- 
it shall decide such time and 


not set the 
nual meeting 
place. 

The Board of ‘Trustees shall cooperate v 
the Program Committee in making arrange- 
the annual mecting or, in the 
Program. Committee, it shall 


ments. for 
absence of a 
itself make such arrangements. 

The Board of shall take such 
steps ах may be necessa \ to carry out апу 
program determined by vote of the Society 
and not otherwise provided for and generally 
conduct the affairs of the Society when it is 
not in session. 
srcrion 2. The Representatives at Large 
shall be elected. in the manner specified 
herein for the election of officers. They shall 
rve for terms of two years and until the 
successors, the Representa- 
tives from the East to be elected in even 
numbered years and the Repr s from 
the West in odd years. Vacancies occurring 
before the expirz tion of the term of office of 
а Representative at Large shall be filled by 
the Board of ‘Trustees until the next annual 
election of officers. 

Srcrio 3. The Board of Truste 
meet at least tht times a year. The 
meeting shall follow. immediately after the 
annual mecting of the Society and the last 
mecting shall be held before the annual 
meeting of the Society in the following year. 
One mecting will be held approximately 
midway between the first and the last mect- 
is nearly as may be convenient and 
Special meetings may be called 
ance of the President or of five 


“Trustees 
ry 


se 
election of their 


єз shall 
first 


ing 
acticable. 
t 
f the Board. 

Five shall constitute a quorum 
concurrent vote of four 
necessary to Constitute 


" 
at the ! 
members 0! 
SECTION 4. 
of the Board but the 
members shall be 
action by the Board. 
section 5. The Chairmen of the Standing 
Committees shall receive notice of and shall 
be privileged to attend Board meetings and 
may take рап in the discussions had at the 
meetings but shall have no vote, At such 
meetings as the President. may deem the 
presence of a Committee Chairman necessary 
for the proper dispatch of the business of the 
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Board, his attendance at such meeting shall 
be facilitated by the Society to the 
that the resources of the Society rc 
permit. 


extent 
asonably 


ARTICLE V. Committees 


Srcrion l. Appointments to 
Committees shall be of three 
tion and c 


at least six 


Standing 
(3) vears dura- 
ch Standing Committee shall have 
(б) members, except in the case 
of the Finance Committee, divided as nearly 
as may be, into three classes with expir 
dates occurring annually in rotation. 


ation 


SECTION 2, 


‘The Standing Committees shall 
be: 


a. The Editorial Committee: Vhis Commit- 
tee shall determine the 
the Journal of the Society, 


iorial policy of 


b. The Membership Committee: This Com- 
mittee shall pass upon thc qualifications. of 
applicants for membership in the Society, 
They may from time to time subject to the 
approval of the Board of ‘Trustees, establish 
such appropriate requisites, rules and prac- 
tices, including but not limited to the adop- 
tion of application and sponsorship forms, as 
may be calculated to assume adequate main- 
tenance of the standards herein specified г 
spectively for Member, Fellow, Associate, Af- 
filiate, Honorary and Life Members. 


€. The Finance Committee: "This mmit- 
tee shall concern itself and be acquainted 
with the financial affairs and condition of 
the Society at all times; shall cooperate with 
the ‘Treasurer in preparation of an annual 
budget; and shall periodically 
‘Treasurer's accounts. The 
shall be an ex-officio member of this com- 
mittee. It shall consist of at least. three (3) 
members in addition to the “xecutive Editor, 


d. The Program Committee: This Commit- 
tee shall arrange and supervise the program 
of the Society at its annual mecting, The 


Chairman. of this Committee: shall be the 
President Elect, 


audit the 
Executive itor 


SECTION $ 


There shall be 
Committee and there m 


tees, these all to be 
dent, 


f(a). 


a Nominating 
ay be other commit. 
appointed by the 


t i Presi- 
аз provided in Article I, 


Section 
ARTICLE VI, Meetings 
SrCHON. l, An 
membership for the 
scientific assembly 


annual Meeting of the 


purpose of conducting a 
and transacting the 
ness of the Society, shall be held at such time 
and place as may be determined by ma 
vote of the members present 
session of the next pre 
сазе of 


busi- 


ority 
at a business 
ccding meeting, or, in 
to do, by the Board of 


failure so 


Announcements 


Trustees, Notices of the annual mecting es 
be sent to all members at least. four we 
before the date of the meeting. 

SECTION 2 
ing, the 
some 


At each session at said ed 
President, the President Ее 
member delegated by the TS EIS 
shall preside, and keep the readers of P 
within their alloted periods and лү: 
sants within such limits as the Heels i 
officer may determine, The time allottec 


1 by 


i я | extendec 
any reader or discusser may De esten " 
1 ü sion. 
vote of the members present at a sc рне 
о! 
SECTION 3. 
Society 


Persons not members ( ia 
may be invited to attend онна а) 
entific program, and may be е ol 
the privilege of presenting Vm ed of 
discussing papers. presented, The por sali 
Vrustees may provide for one or more 


the se 


n 
Е А е poto n6 
tific sessions which shall be closed 
members, айй 
кКеПозуз 4 
Srciios 4. Only Members, Fell 


i i "otc. 
Life Members shall have a right to V 


agp by 
SECTION by mail. 


Voting may be 


‚рге 
i as the F 
voice, or by such other methods as em 


by 


aug : as the m 
siding officer may determine or as cide 

" И е 
bers present at any meeting may © 
majority vote, 


SECTION 6, 


Special mectings 
bers may be called by concurrent vot 
least five (5) members of the Кыш 
Trustees on such reasonable notice 2% 
Board of ‘Trustees may fix. 


ARTICLE VIT, Quorum 


At any annual meeting of the Бос gnir 
(10) per cent of the number of voting | the 
bers in good standing at the созе const 
NENI preceding annual meeting sl pusinc?" 
tute à quorum for the transaction of 


en 


knc УШ, Publications 


jish * 
als? 
" 


SECTION l, 
scientific 
record the 


" " ib 
The Society shall р! 


proceedings of the Soci í 
d t seem 
with any other matter that shall 

to the Editorial Board. 


| pall 
SECTION 2 


— ard sl 
| The Editorial Board 5 
sist of the Editorial Committee. 


SECTION Such 


" 7 ЖЕТТ 
tributed to all members of the 50010 i 
all « g ays. 2 
all subscribers who are not member 


{ av from 
rate as the Board of Trustees may f 
to time determine, 


be 


a 


journal shall 


SECTION 4. 


E All papers rc . Edit?! , о 
meeting must be submitted to tht AS di th 
Board for publication in the Journ? 
Editorial Board deems fit. 


mei 
нса! 
SECTION 


Other authorized. pub 


Announcements 


may be j d i 
M ае from time to time at the dis- 
of the Editorial Board. 


ARNE IN, Finance 


SECTION ] 


d to rec 
disburse 


The Society shall be empow- 
eu . s 
Е €. hold and invest funds and to 
ms therefrom in. payment of in- 


debted 
ness lawfi inc 
the Society ull incurred on behalf of 


Cr 


Srey 
TION 2 3 
2. The fiscal vear, for all pur- 


poses of 
s the Socie н : 
calendar im iety, shall coincide with the 


Sketion 3, ~ = 
uter, мы E s Ne Secretary, and the Tr 
lor of the S itor and the Executive Edi- 
for posta ` Jou al shall be allowed expenses 
tion with ane secretar al work in connec- 
he ан , heir offices, Other expenses тау 
Orized by the Board of Trustees. 


SECTION . 

of an aem Annual dues shall be required 
Members ae except honorary and life 
ning of pen shall be payable at the begin- 
Whose ЕД, Newly elected. members 
ШИЙ shall m shall take place prior to June 
] an ae dues for the year beginning 
shal] осебе preceding their election. and 
lected aan the Journal for that year. Newly 
Place ae election. shall take 
of paying ine 30th shall have the option 
ceiving i ues for the entire year and re- 

j Journal for that year, or of com- 


me 
Payment of < 
" Xf their due: в ч 
January Ist. lues on the fol 


5 whose 


ncing 
lowing 


Mio AIR. бя for membership 
of каз : ) established by the 

^ d and shall include sub- 
te Journal. In the assessment 
Jt mu a newly selected mem- 
for that ус: М y subscribed to the Jour- 
атой oj tp shall be given credit for 

Ms Journal subscription. 


the 


SECTION б 
More йш "4 ован in arrears for dues 
И ace shall be automatically 
ial AERON gp ii the Journal 
rustees qo 1 is taken by the Board 

continue their membership. 
due 


an 


1 after suspension for а 
In à ati i 
n automatic cancellation of 


endments to the By-laws 
i "ther 
n cither of the following 


a By , 
: Tes 
t By olu 
at 


tic 

lode of the Board of Trustees, 

ny Tee vote of the members pres- 
i iness Meeting of the Society. 


ws 


?. Amendments to the By- 
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shall be made by mail ballot as follows: An 
tion indicating both 
d and added 


appropriate communic 
the matter proposed to be delete 
and also, if the Board of Trustees deems it 
necessary, a brief statement. of the purposes 
change, shall be mailed to all mem- 
a ballot to. be returned 

Amendments shall be 
two-thirds 


of the 
bers, together with 
to the Society, Ehe 
deemed adopted if approved by 
of those voting, whose ballots have been r 
turned within 30 days after the date of mail- 
ing. provided that the total ballots returned 
within the said 30 days have been at least 
equal to 20 per cent of the members entitled 
to vote at a Business Meeting. Amendments 
shall be effective when and as adopted unless 
in the communication to 
imendment. 


otherwise specified 
the members proposing the 


RESULTS OF BALLOTING 


Board of ‘Trustees of the 
Techniques & Personality As- 
wishes to announce the results 


Socie 


rhe 
for Projective 
sessment, Inc. 


of balloting on the proposed changes in the 
name of the Society and the by-laws. 
Number of ballots 
sent to members: 5 328 
Number of ballots returned............510 (62%) 
Returned. blank 2 
(90%) 


Approved А 
Disapproved of some section.. 


Board is pleased by the member- 


ship's confirmation that our delibe ions 
represent their wishes and best. thinking 
about our history, the present status of the 
field and our goals for the foreseeable future, 


Your 


WORKSHOP 

Workshop in Projective Draw- 
will be held at Lincoln Institute. for 
430 West 58th Street, New 
York. City, and will be conducted jointly. by 
Emanu ] F. Hammer, Ph.D. and Selma 
Lanc . The Basic Workshop will 
meet July 96th, 27th. and 28th, from 10 A.M. 
to 12 P.M.. i 
It will provide а 
to consideratior 
nosis. The Advanced. Workshop will meet 
July 9gth, 29th, and 30th, from 10 A.M. to 
19 P.M., and from 1 P.M. to 3 PM. daily. 
] deal with the projective drawing ap- 
of psy chody namics, conflict. and de- 


А summer 


ings 
Psychotherapy. 


go on 


It w 
praisal 
fense, psychological 
potentials, and projective drawing usage in 
therapy. The workshops will include the 
House- Free Person Drawing lest. the Draw- 
A-Person Test, Draw-A-Family 


resources as treatment 


procedure, 
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Unpleasant Concept Test, ран de amie 
Test, and free doodles. The drawings о 
children, adolescents, and adults will be con- 
sidered, The book, “The Clinical Application 
of Projective Drawings,” by Dr. Hammer, 
(Charles Thomas, Publisher, East Lawrence 
Avenue, Springfield, Ill.) is suggested as pre- 
paration for the workshops. Information re- 
garding admission, fees, and requirements 
may be obtained by writing to Miss Selma 
Landisberg, 166 East 35th Street, New York 
16, New York. 


THe MERRILI-PALMER Insine has an- 
nounced a training program in the arca of 
emotionally disturbed children, financed by 
the W. T. Grant Foundation. Л raining is 
focused at the post-masters, doctoral, and 


post-doctoral levels for personnel from four 
arcas: 


1. Preschool teachers, whether working 
with emotionally disturbed children in 
special classes or with normal groups, 
but with an interest in emotional prob- 
lems. 

2. Primary teachers of special classes of 
children with lcarning problems of 
emotional origin; 

3. University faculty who train 


teachers; 
and, 


1. Psychological consultants, 


An experimental preschool therapeutic 
project is utilized as the practicum for this 
joint program between the Early Childhood 
Education Program and the Psychotherapy 
Program of the Institute, 


Fellowship are available for 
well as for post-doctoral 
psychotherapy, 


this program, 
as 


internships in 


For further information, write: Dr. Aaron 
L. Rutledge, Head, Counseling and p. :ho- 
therapy Program, Merrill-Palmer Institute, 71 
East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 9, Michigan, 


WORKSHOP IN CHILD DIAGNOSIS 
A workshop in child dia; 
after the one given last year 
Schools will be conduct 


BhOsis patterned 
at the Devereux 
ed July 5 . 9, 1965 at 


the Marriott Motor Hotel, Bala-Cynwyd 
Penna. uibs 
The course will focus on 


learning dis. 
normal potentia] 
motional aspects of 
of the parents, The 
of the learning proces in a 
variety of neurotic and Psychotic conditions 
will be considered, and both diagnostic and 


lurbances in children of 


with emphasis on the e 
etiology and on the role 
involvement 


A nnouncements 


therapeutic aspects will be discussed. 


The staff will be Walter G. Klopfer, PhD. 
M. Eleanor Ross, Ph.D., Jules С. qu 
Ph.D., Sydney Copel, Ed.D., Beulah Winstel, 
M.S.S., and Milton Brutten, Ph.D. 


The fee is 570.00, payable in advance a 
alter a SIO.00 deposit. Address iugiter 
D. Eleanor Ross, B-910 Presidential APS» 
Philadelphia, Penna. 19131. 


А arriott Motel 
Accommodations at the Marriott 513.00 

Hotel range from S9.50 per person to + 

for doubles. 


NEW MEMBERS 


AS a consequence of Membership pen 
tee ivities the Board of ‘Trustees and 
pleased to welcome the following new 
bers and promotees: 

Life Members 
oll, Clar. 
Cowin, Ma 
Junken, Elizabeth 
Fellows 
Barclay, Allan 
Burton, Arthur 
Rothstein, Ralph 
Members 
Barnes, Edward J: 
Bell, Robert B, 
Condell, James F. 
Goldberg, Philip A. 
Greiner, David 5. 
Handler, Leonard 
Herron, 


Kaplan, Solomon р. 
Kramer, Ernest F. 
Matunas, Marian Г. 
Robin, A. Milton 


Associates 

Aronson, Cynthia M. 
Auger, E. Richard 
Blaser, Andreas В. 
Cohen, David W. 
Cohen, Morris А. 
Fishman, Daniel В. 
Gilbert, Jerrold I. i 
Stunden, Alastair 
"T rites, Ronald L- j 
Weddig, Thomas * 


« Wayne 


PAPERS FOR PUBLICATION d 
cn ассср, 
he papers listed below have pn 965 
for publication as of March hë neat 
and are slated for publication in t 
future. 


Cooper, С. W., Bernstein, L. 
Predicting suicidal ideation from 
Schach: An attempt to cro: alidat 
negative results, 


ed 


f 
РЕ 
Elizur, А. The psychological evaluatió 


the organic child, , Ё 
Friedman, N, Kurland, D., & Rosenth? де 
Experimenter behavior as an unintende 
terminant of experimental results. ing 
Handler, L, & Reyher, J. Figure draw! 
dices: A review of the literature. seat 
Hurley, J. R.& Guinan, J. An investi s 
on the reliability of human figure a ure 
Kahn, M. & Jones, N. F. Human " 


in 


jo? 


та 


y 
| 
| 
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drawings 1 

i DEN as predicators of admission to a 
Psychiatric hospital 

Klinger, Е, 
Phreni 


r & Roth, I. Diagnosis of schizo- 
а by Rorschach patterns. 

Levy, ]. Жа 
Pects and 


ly memories: 
applications, 
McCully, R 
Projective tech 
ternship tr: 


Theore 


S. Current attitudes about 
techniques in APA approved in- 
ine aining programs. 
Mills a 
ТЕ: B. H. the research use of projective 
ques: A 17-усаг survey. 
Murstein, B. i 


corre 
relates of 
Measur 


Diagnostic and actuar 
: thematic and questionnaire 
of hostility, 


Litt 
Of agen 


Adams, D, The catha 
| Ssive fantasy. 
Rose a 
Senberg, J, A 
behavior reflec ў 
Case 


sis value 


beh : Rapid changes in overt 
flected i s Derw. 
report, d in the Draw-A-Person: A 


Rychlak, J, p 


& O'Leary, L. R. Unhealthy 
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content in the Rorschach responses of chil- 
dren and adolescents. 

Singer. E, & Pittman, M. A. Sullivanian 
approach to the problem of reading disabili- 
ty: Theoretical considerations and empirical 
data, 

Solkoff, N. & O'Connor, J. Effects of changes 
in instructions and pictorial variations on 
story-telling performance of paranoid schizo- 


phrenics. 
Sternberg, D. & Levine, А. An indica 
suicidal ideation of the Bender-Visual-Motor 


or of 


Test. 

Thorpe, J. S. & Schwartz, J. D. Level of 
perceptual development as reflected іп re- 
sponses to the Holtzman Inkblot Technique. 
validation of 
indicators 


Follow-up 


Weiner, I. B. 
and color use 


Rorschach tempo 
of schizophrenia. 


Winter, W. B.. Ferri J 
quence analysis of family TATS. 


A. J. & Olson, J. L. 


Story se 


o 


CY 
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Motivation for Parenthood' 
А. I. RABIN 


Michigan State University 


The sec 
the pma ren explosion of our era, 
ed by ae explosion, is consider- 
consequence К have just as se ious 
ily as the ш the future of human- 
sorts of co Ич one—the atomic. All 
about the neern are being expressed 
poplar Pending danger of over- 
ol such ; and the possible sequelae 
Many rea an eventuality, Although 
birth an ey for the upsurge in the 
and Witten survival rate are known 
main | leg still some others re- 
Mystery wouded in mystery. This 
incre У 15 particularly related to the 
and, this country 


ned 
Man 
Search 
ne stu 
ton 


ed Dirthrate in 


Ы 
. pare Eee 

ol nthood?" At least in the case 

pl 


VE Oe еа]. келш of parent- 
«d. Lr ion. We have been con- 
аны, лапу years, with the needs 
Mts to [ul and the readiness of par- 
оле. ill those needs. We have not 
ciently vs concerned ourselves suffi 
Ges of M ith the needs and expectan- 
parents in relation to their 

; The literature abounds with 
Ue p of parental atti- 
Behav) E ле child 5 personality 
With the fact (е.в. Gliedwell, 1961). 
Psychol facilitation or inhibition © 
Wence gical growth as a conse- 
ealth pro these attitudes, with their 
eae moting potential or patho- 
Mal DM Address presented to the an- 
*ehiques Сайа the ty for Projective 
- on Se and Personality — Ass sment, 
ptember 4, 1965, at Chicago. ш. 


genicity. However, scant attention has 
been paid to the origins of the vari- 
ous parental attitudes, to the motiva- 
tions, overt or covert, which underlie 
them. 

With your indulgence, I shall un- 
dertake a brief excursion into this 
marshy terrain, being fully cognizant 
of the great complexity of the topic to 
which justice cannot be done in this 
circumscribed presentation. An at- 
tempt will be made to touch upon 
major theoretical issues, present some 
empirical data, and outline a program 
for future research and investigation. 

Since our problem is a unique hu- 
man problem, we can obtain little 
help from the extensive observations 


on subhuman species. There, the em- 


DIE is upon mating, copulating, 
nest-building, etc; проп behavior 
Moti- 


which constitutes parenthood. 
vation for parenthood in the sense of 
anticipation and expectancy (and a 
capacity to reflect upon it) is depend- 
ent upon the human "time-binding" 
capacity. This ability, according to 
some, is our major distinction in the 
animal kingdom. 


Biology, however. 
discussiot 


cannot be neg- 
a of motivation 


lected in a 
for paren thood, especia lly mother- 
hood. Benedek (1952) considers 


motherliness as “an evolution of a 
basic anlage. which matures step by 
step during the development of the 
individual, through the identification 
of the girl with her mother, and 
through the repetitions of the emo- 
tional and physiological metabolism 


of the progesterone phases of the 
cycle.” This characteristic of mother- 
liness. using Deutch's (1945) defini- 


tion, which is the major motive for 
motherhood. is independent of the 
actual childbearing experience. Thus 
we have here a psychosomatic te 
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action of biologic and psychologic- 
experiential factors as а [ог 
the need to have children. This е 
is consistent with Beach's (1948) 
analysis of the hormone-central nerv- 
ous system interaction underlying 
maternal behavior. 
In a later publication on "Parent 
hood as a developmental phase 
(Benedek, 19 9), the superego aspect 
receives major emphasis. The first 
level of superego “is incorporated in 
the parent's personality through his 
development from infancy to parent. 
hood, This directs his €go aspirations 
particularly to be a good parent, to 
raise a child who by growing up to 
his own self-realization also fulfills the 
parent's aspirations.” The second level 
concerns the modifications that take 
place after the child is born, 
Thus we have here a proposal, 
within the psychoanalytic framework, 
Which relegates motivation [or parent. 
hood, in addition to the constitutional 
anlage, to the identification process 
and resulting superego and €go ideal, 
oth in men and women, For the 
father, in particular—“the newborn 
represents survival and also hope for 
sell-realization: narcissism" 
1959) , Furthermore, Bened 
lates a drive toward f, 


€k postu. 
atherliness Which 
1 bisexuality and 
€pendency 


is based on biologica 
on the biologica] q 


upon 
the mother. W 


e note, therefore, that 
the psychosomatic origins attributed 
to motherliness ar 


extended to the 


hood as well. А]. 
though Benedek jg able to give some 
arch evidence concern. 
ing the parallelism and interaction 
between physiologica] and psycho. 
logical processes in women, по such 
evidence is available [ог men. Her 
postulates about the biologi 
of fatherliness, 


gical aspects 
especially, remain in 

the realm of speculation 

fied theory, 


and unveri- 

Although the biological substratum 
may be important, it need not enter 
into the Psychologica] Study of moti- 
vation for Parenthood, Biolo 
be part of the causality, but 
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“ ry of 
port pointed out (1960), А theory a 
motivation must distinguish | ае 
tions from causes: all motivatior on 
causes, but not all causes are rs ШЕ 
tions.” In the investigation would, 
motivations [or parenthood we aiia 
perhaps, Чо best in e ap зегеро 
upon the ve mie i T arent 
and ego development oL t 19, js say 
under consideration. Needless qe 
that the. transmitted contents ndi 
superego, cultural and shane sitit 
are important ingredients 9 
exploration, E 
Pearce and Newton (1903); rar iit 
advanced, albeit indirectly, n “They 
teresting ideas on the subject, Yael 
write: "At the most PEDT to 
having babies offers an oppor "feelings 
reintegrate many uneasy | one's 
about one's body image y and 
physiological capacity. Both n w that 
women are reassured to kno func 
their hitherto untested orga having 
tion”, They also point out tha ost cru 
a child “is likely to be the ph in 
cial declaration up to this Poossibil- 
the young adult's life of ше P vent’: 
ity of his being equal to his ve the 
Finally, the point is made "отип 
child is an affirmation of the c iue M 
ity of the parent's impact on n to it 
ture and his own бпр, any 
The authors do not seem нр ds 
distinction in the pes авиран 
thers and mothers and are s0% choso- 
removed from ВепсЧеК% Ple de 
matic orientation, although ood mo 
velopmental roots of patens [o! 
tivation are not neglected. ? i 
proof of 


"E ste oi 
My concern with these a inte? 
from an interest in parentah how 
action, in parental ашшы spring 
they impinge upon ар. 
Thus it would be appropriati ап j 
Point, to examine motivati ayl?, 
their correlated attitudes. an 
(1955) lists “four mam ese 
thinking about children: as ? 


ways 
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RII, ауа nuisance, as а compensa- 
bundle "om ol satislaction, Or as a 
siy the ol potentialities. , Needless to 
noL he йч way of thinking” can- 
fama а among the motives lor 
May be t but the remaining three 
ego dem, oi adherence to super- 
children ands may account for seeing 
Jemen asa responsibility to society. 
have fis 0) need satisfaction. тау 
i 5 Origins in. neurotic personal- 


Uy adjus t i 

as adjustment, the child being used 

child instrumentality. The view of 

Which o as a bundle of potentialities, 

Most аса the healthiest, 15 
^. чипси i + а 

Motiys It to understand from a 


ational point of view. 

top a E the most [avorable situations 

lood is udy of motivation for parent- 

Parenthood cases of adoption. Here 

Cidental ys is not accidental or in- 

Planneq (and later rationalized) , but 
ed and intentional, Fortunately, 


lere : 

тау | some enlightenment that we 
i Ota rn Е 
agenci n from the people and 


child, concerned with the adoption 
(Ross and such as the recent paper 
Motivate Anderson, 1965) about the 
Analysis at of adoptive parents. An 
threa 5 ОГ motivation of mothers in 
S Unsuccessful adoptive cases 
these d the dominant motives in 
Natural. es were as follows: “hope that 
ion Pregnancy would follow adop- 
of the having a baby was in the service 
bic second mother, who was pho- 
fearful it helped her from facing 
n the environmental situations; and, 
boreq third case, "mother became 
Was on With collecting antiques and 
holies, the verge of becoming an alco- 
Yent he the baby was expected to pre 
аз; me further decline and to serve 
riage E of cementing a shaky mar- 
Eleme Ve see here the dominant 
TI si in the motivational system. 
‘ality ps being used as an instrumen- 
q pens Yer than a goal in itself. The 
Ahoy. Story aspect, referred tO 
thre.’ Appears to be important in all 
ade ү” these instances. It may be 
lives p barenthetically, that these mo- 
Many © not altogether unknown in 
cases of natural motherhood. 
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We shall omit, for the time being, the 
detailed consequences of such motiva- 
tions Гог the child involved. 

In another paper that deals primar- 
ily with foster parents (Veiga, 1965), 
the author points out that, in the case 
of the less successful ones, "their mo- 
tivation was too dependent upon their 
own narcissistic needs, and with their 
expectations frustrated, they rational- 
ized and justified their inability to in- 
volve themselves in the treatment 
process." It is too bad, however, that 
this author did not spell out those 
narcisstic needs. But, here too, we may 
note the importance of self-enhance- 
ment or compensation, among others, 
as à dominant motive. In a sense, in 
this instance also, the child is employ- 
as an instrumentality, as a means to 


ed 
an end. 

At this point it may be of interest 

to report the puzzlement experienced 
by American mothers when child rear- 
ing in the Kibbutz (Rabin, 1965) is 
described. Since the mothers have so 
comparatively little to do with the 
rearing process, why do they want to 
have them? Yet the facts are that 
families in the Kibbutzim are growing 
larger, and 80 per cent of the young 
mothers who have one or two children 
more (Rabin, 1964). It ap- 
pears that the motivations for parent- 
hood as described by Benedek, and 
Pearse and Newton, are present re- 
ardless of. how limited the interac- 
tion between mother and child are 
after birth. The important element 
that may be lacking in the motiva- 
tional system of Kibbutz parents is, 
erhaps, the anticipation of the use of 
the child as ап instrumentality, as a 
compensation for their own unful- 
filled needs. The elimination of this 
factor may, incidentally, account for 
the relatively good mental health and 
personality development of the Kib- 
butz child (Rabin, 1965). 

We have seen, therefore, a wide 
variety of motives postulated—rang- 
ing from the psychosomatic and bio- 
social orientations to the more psycho. 
logical and social frames of reference, 


expect 
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Since there is little information ol a 
controlled, empirical nature available, 
some preliminary investigation of the 
range and frequency ol various mo- 
tives appeared desirable. © 
As the first stage in the empirical 
exploration of the motivational range 
underlying parenthood we studied 
several groups of undergraduates, in 
two universities, in New York and 
Michigan, The students were asked to 
complete 30 incomplete sentences, 
especially devised for the purpose ol 
studying motivation [or parenthood, 
attitudes to marriage and to child- 
rearing. The responses to the incom- 
plete sentences were placed in a num- 
ber of categories and, then, independ- 


ently rated by two psychologists, The 
usual level of 


agreement between 
raters, acceptable on statistical 
grounds, was obtained. When re- 
sponses were complex and often in- 
volved several categories the first 
category only was counted, being im- 
plicitly considered as the most im- 


portant one for the res 
are aware that this 
important restrictions on the data but 
considered it legitimate for our ex. 
ploratory purposes. We are 

nizant of the f 


pondent. We 
procedure placed 


also cog- 
act that such a com- 
plex behavioral pattern as parenthood 
is based on many motivational fac- 
tors and is multiply determined. Nev- 
ertheless, the emphasis of dominant 
and salient factors, viewed by our re- 
spondents, was considered of impor- 
tance in the subsequent construction 
of a preferential list of items which 
may be assigned different importance 
by respondents, The aim was that of 
obtaining a pool of responses which 
will sample a wide range of motiva. 
tional sources, at a relatively con- 
scious level. 

To be sure, this i 
possibility of the existence of motives 
which are removed from awareness, 
repressed or suppressed, But, as a first 
step, a minimum of inferences obtain- 
able with more searching methods 
was indulged in. We are tapping some 
elements of the motivational system, 


5 not to deny the 


Motivation [or Parenthoo 


but certainly not all of it, especially 
at the unconscious stratum. can 
Since more than 90 per eee 
194 respondents (14 | from 2 he City 
State University and 50 from | NEN 
College ol the University em re 
York) were single, the Кронан. в 
flect expectations and oyen their 
stemming to a great extent [ro few of 
own family experiences. very in be 
them had personal e pres 
ing parents, although given id Xr 
ent trend, they may be or A 
to be parents within a short | ahes 
all E have 
college 
numbe! 
Ше !© 


With two exceptions, : 
young men and women Ө. 
children. The males ol both 
samples hope for a median 
of three children, whereas of fou 
males anticipate a median surprises 
children. It comes as no birds e 
therefore, that about kom mal 
both samples view "a ӨШ ба cni 
riage" in negative terms—! T1 
tunate, lonely, unhappy, "m. 
mainder express the belief wt 
some circumstances a chile his 
riage “can be happy. Even, able statt 
implies that it is an ues tied ) 
of affairs, but could be rem ў 


es 


stance 


Yet in a study on collegc ; - 
reported some years ago. hat a © n 
and Ford (1945) found t al à 
siderably greater percent, one wht 
en are willing to marry son These 
could not have children. ih 
sults were obtained Чыр s mt 
that women, as compared a fami 
expressed a desire for lati К 
The authors raise the quest б 
ег men have а stronger po ot 
petuate themselves, or A iiie and "py 
lor not proving their viri еи chem. 
fulfilling the role n леша 
the culture. These data, ans the pr? 
tions they stimulate, raise c 
lem of comparative streng » 
tivation for parenthood go 155916 ed 
in women, in addition to депе“ 
differential motivation 
earlier. 


es 


a 
yen 


al’ 
ith * 

: als W! 

Another, related item dea 
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iuis MINE “large families.” Posi- 
TL хан conditionally positive (“il 
ц it financially”) re- 
in rera vere given by 56 per cent and 
Vouk foai ol the Michigan and New 
(edi spia respectively. Seven- 
SON. аш u^ of the Michigan stu- 
forkers 9 S0 per cent ol the New 
unde rc gr large families as 
Mie ga Le remainder were non- 
the iw al. The differences between 
; о student samples are highly 


Significa bi ; 
сал, (p «00D. The New 
Vier. аге bimodally distributed, 
the as a sizable percentage (27) ol 


mons DA group avoid clear-cut 
M " negative responses. 
of t iil related to the topic 
two dne tive paper are the following 
Sentences included in our incomplete 
"Me 5 Instrument: 
Pot iq children. because..." and 
Thes en want children because...” 
tions as ts essentially two direct ques- 
hood. In the motivation Гог parent 
Were no iterestingly _cnough, _there 
vay the аш differences in the 
"ew muc and female students 
the incom ы for parenthood when 
In this At ete sentences were phrased 
men MAUNG: However, the motives 
and women for having chil- 
al sam assessed differently DY the 
ples. 


lot 
argest percentage ol respond- 
ril 50 per cent—considers 
Narcigg Bos motivation üs primarily 
stic, involving | sell-enhance- 
d nad ЕРЕМА ону н ргоо 
esponses ты and virility. Typical 
К ты: “They want to prove 
their пазена," or “they want 
ers hee aaien on and show oth; 
Only Chan. capable of producing. 
“Nts attrik per cent of the respond- 
ol emi tes the motive of “pro? 
Sire die to women who de- 
(More "ren. However, a majority 
10 the d 52 per cent) attributes 
Чез этеп an instinctive and pre 


І fF : А 
Nich th function of motherhood 
‘dren 3 must fulfill—women want 
Decause "it's natural,” "its 
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their role and purpose in life,” or "it 
is a fulfillment of a basic need.” 

Altruistic reasons, and needs for 
succorance, were attributed about 
equally to men and women, The re- 
mainder of the responses were dis- 
tributed among such reasons as "social 
pressure," "spouse wants children." 
and the wish to "have a family” which 
is essentially a rather general and 
rather non-explanatory statement. 
The latter reason was attributed 
much more to men (23.6 per cent) 
than to women (14.5 per cent). The 
overall distributions ol the categories 
ol reasons for having children, for 
men and women, were markedly and 
significantly different [rom each other 
(p« 001) И 

Two more incomplete sentences 
deal with the expectancies of father 
and mother relative to their children. 
Again, we note sex differences in the 
expectancies attributed to the father. 
Whereas the males state that father 
expects his children to be successful 
and reflect favorably upon himself, 
the females believe that fathers are 
primarily concerned with obedience 
and respect of their offspring (p< 
05). As to expectancies of mothers, 
the trend seems to be reversed; the 
male respondents stress their greater 
expectation of obedience and con- 
formity, whereas the females consider 
respect and obedience to be impor- 
tant less often than a variety of other 
characteristics such as “being One- 
self,” loving mother, etc. 

These provisional and fragmentary 
clearly delineate the com- 
of the problem. A multitude 
< come to the surface; sex 
differences appear in their relative 
emphasis: differential attribution of 
motives to male and female parents 
is gleaned from the findings: and, 
even trends ol regional differences in 
responses may be discerned. Bene- 
dek's biological orientation seems to 
be supported, in the case of motiv: 
tion for motherhood, to a consider: 
able extent. But, a more SOCIO-psy 
chological motivational source [о 


findings 
plexity 
of motive 
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а : i results. 
fatherhood is шырыш ч с 
It may well be that I 1 ЯТ 
ressed by these college stuc ents a 
prengo a her uncontaminated by the 
not altoget s 5 we have recounted 
theoretical views we bs Айу Sahay 

á : aper. These notions 

earlier in the paper. ой 
have to a degree infused the pe 
and attitudes of the educated middle 
class. Yet, consonant with the en 
tive hypothesis, it is doubtlul t ju 
these responses represent merely an 
exercise of a purely cognitive nature. 
The wide range ol differences ob- 
tained attests to the personal and in- 
dividual dynamic elements that con- 
tributed, as well, 

It is needless to say that 
not even scratched the surface of this 
multi-faceted problem. We need to 
devise projective (Forer, et al., 1961) 
and non-projective methods, as well 
as interview schedules, which will at- 
tempt to assess motivations less read- 
ily accessible to awareness and less 
readily distorted by defensiveness, 
Thus, the clustering and combination 
of different motives in an individual 
can be uncovered following the prag- 
matic definition of Motives as “affec- 
tively toned associative networks ar- 
ranged in a hierarchy of strength or 
importance in а given individual” 
(McClelland, 1965) , 

Essentially, the 

implicit in the 
is somewhat 
for parenthoo 
the child, 
tudes to 
titudes 
pathogenic in the devel 
By studying the 
between motivation for 
expectancies, and the atti 
stellation of the parent, 
possible to identify the antecedents 
of the influences that impinge upon 
the child, that bring about health or 
pathology. If, and when, such а rela- 
tionship can be established, predic- 
tion and, possibly, 


we have 


hypothesis 
discussion 
Motivation 
he birth of 
atti- 
. Parental at. 


Parenthood, 
tudinal con. 
it may be 


prevention via 
therapeutic intervention and modifi. 
cation of the motivational System, 


may be seriously entertained. The 


e od 
Motivation for Parentho 


is regardin 
more specific Гара раза, pom 2 
motivation lor prece } “parent 
compensatory needs ol ved ‘ero 
Le. the expected Батирине effects 
the child and its specie aes 
is to a considerable extent кещ 
by the available шп ce stems 
a good deal ol the ews ime and ds 
from post facto inlormati Т АЙП in- 
traced back Irom observation and be- 
lerences concerning attitudes | 
havior alter the child is — areas 
As I sec it, the iam ign 
would require thorough e yaustive 
and study. This is not an ie jnstitult 
list by any means, but ay estigation- 
guideposts lor extended inv rin adi 


1. А longitudinal study of | vari- 


vationa 
tionship between pingunt 
ables and expectancies he subse: 
birth of the child, апы revea ed 
quent parental attitudes havior ant 
via their child-rearing beh: of fuk 
practices, and, as a [йо eb дый 
fillment or frustration of $ 
pectancies, 
2. Differences between 
expectancies of fathers i 
8; Comparison between ig 
Systems of natural anc 
parents. ithheld 
4. Readily verbalized vs. W1 hood. 
covert motives for parent jes 
-Shifts in motives and expe 
of parents after the birth ko 
child, second, etc. (cf. Las ы 
‚ Further exploration of ы й E 
ship between social chang Hofma 
tivation as discussed by 
and Wyatt (1960). o 
- Cultural and subcultural as 
Social class differences in 
tion for parenthood. шше a 
Each of these topics ager | Bul 
Major research program in та of 
we need to understand F the ра 
oughly the relationship © me chike 
ental personality to that of ce of ta 
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centered, service orien 
selves in their understanding 
influence on the practice, 
academic approach to testing, with 
manipulation. of data, while 
strengthen their theoret 
methods through studies 
research to support the 
academic and clinical 
Psychological testing. 
of their usefulness re 
need to remind ours: 
to change. 


the more 
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“clinical 
approaches have 
Ultimately the 
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in this regard 


In 1948, Doctor 
ninger, quoting 
Шаг“, the diagno 
the clinica] i 
established 
Psychiatrist 


William Men- 
ague, suggested 
stic function of 
5t is now so well 
that the competent 


! а capable 
tinely exclude 
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with a less Optimisti 
Zubin (1952) со 
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At the same time basic ig hat both 
15 yet too sparse. It is proposed tha 


d emphasiz 
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rate od gii ake to € 
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nceive Psychological science to. b 
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Although psychiatry ih 
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ecause it has created a cami is p 
such services, the psychiatris ng 
ticularly handicapped s al] about 
what psychological tests wei psych 

perusal of even the ш > to hin 
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The typical text deals with e of some 
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and sometimes pointing ou = anit 
tionships between test results : 

tain nosologic entities. o 
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The crucial features. of Es the 
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Position in psychiatry. Thus 
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the usc pA gained through 
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ties they s any quantitative proper- 
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appearing to be complex. 
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Y since бе пу ISUATICES changed great- 
Simon ‘Tes introduction of the Binet- 
the pacis in 1905. Adaptation into 
education es setting ol originally 
Major um materials is one of the 
Other js “aoe for these changes. An- 
Chologi the changing role of the psy- 
hician E — from score reporting tech- 
Psychopath aluator of personality and 
vic esprea тотоу: Still another ‘is the 
technic iets introduction of projective 
бео and the frank use of im- 
"це а генов to the more 
m; SDpli "Meuse of psychometrics. 
Many eli ed to projective material, 
tests” as nical psychologists now regard 
E" i tools to contribute to 
Means ена of personality — not 
‘Mswers E „Obtaining ready made 
Ment co, With change and develop- 
Mies à nag to assess the possibil- 
Ogists „Ве effective use of psycho- 
examine th their tools, we must 
both тег the assessment function in 
Ing ion, ones prospect. consider- 
rh soya and practices. This 
Ment 25 ар psychological assess- 
Leddeq 5 hree sets of roots, each enr 
These sin a somewhat different soil. 
Жее cece traditional American 
"Ys and Fochalegy, clinical psychia- 
ased o inical psychology. Each is 
diferent, different experiences and 
strum expectations of psychological 
ents; each has its own develop- 
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mental history leading to group 
oriented values and understandings. 


PREMISES AND PRACTICES 


Traditional American 
academic psychology 

The traditional American academic 
position underlying psychological 
testing Is well summarized by the 
single word "science." The various 
correlates of this position stem from 
current understandings of the mean- 
ing of science, and, of course, scientific 
method, the sine qua non of science. 

The watchword of this position is 
“rigor,” and objectivity and quanti- 
fication are the chief ingredients. The 
irit is captured in a quotation from 
ken from his 1777 essay. An 
Concerning Human Under- 
“Tf we take in our hand any 


sp 
Hume ta 
Enquiry 


standing: 
volume — let us ask, Does it contain 
any abstract reasoning concerning 


umber? No. Does it con- 
ntal reasoning con- 
cerning matter of fact and existence? 
No. Commit it then to the flames: for 
it can contain nothing but sophistry 
and illusion!” 

Coinciding with this approach is 
the physicalistic model of human be- 
havior, i6. the idea that ultimately 
psychology and physics deal with es- 
sentially the same data though ob- 
served at different levels — the point 
of view embraced in “reductionism.” 
Since E. L. Thorndike, every psycho- 
logy student has learned that “If a 
thing exists, it exists in some amount,” 
and “If it exists in some amount, it 
can be measured." Referring to human 
behavior as а "thing" or as "ic^ un- 
equivocally defines the orientation 
and supplies à rationale for the con- 
cept of measurement. Regardless of 
the specifics of personality theory to 
which the physicalistically oriented 
»sychologist subscribes, this is a basic 

knowing the human 


uantity or nt 
tain any experime 


approach to 
organism. 
Operationalism, related in practice 
to physicalism, though not necessarily 
in theory as set forth by Bridgman 
а 
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(1915), stems from the philosophic 
school of logical positivism which, 
after many years, continues to be 
strongly in vogue with our modern 
versions of behaviorism-dominated 
psychology. This doctrine holds “. -- 
that terms, propositions, concepts, 
constructs, and theories are given all 
their meaning — in the last analysis — 
by the methods of observation or in- 
vestigation used to arrive at them, that 
they have no other meaning than is 
yielded by the procedures or opera- 
tions by which the things or processes 
to which they refer are known” (Eng- 
lish and English, 1958). Thus Boring 
in 1921 suggested that intelligence is 
what intelligence tests test. After. all, 
what is intelligence? Is it “The ability 
to do abstract thinking" (Terman) , 
“The power of good responses from 
the point of view of truth or fact" (E. 
jm Thorndike) , "Capacity for making 
planned responses to an increasing 
range of relevant stimuli" (Porteus) , 
or any of the myriad of other pro- 
posed definitions? Perhaps Boring’s 
Suggestion has merit, if only in mak- 
ing it evident that current estimates 
of a subject's intelligence have no real 
meaning apart from how intelligence 
is conceptualized; different tests of in- 
telligence tap, to various degrees, dif- 
ferent skills loosely conceptualized to- 
gether, with 


s ‚ imperfect consensus, by 
the designation “intelligence,” 


Such is also the case w 
chological variables identi 
or behavioral complexes, 
“manifest anxiety” 
the author of an assessment method 
is measured by a Manifest Anxiety 
Scale (Taylor, 1953). Introversion (or 
extroversion) is determined by apply- 
ing a scale of introversion — extro- 
version (e.g. Guilford, 1940) . Follow. 
ing this physicalistic operational 
orientation, the psychologist is able to 
measure and make available results on 
an almost limitless number of human 
characteristics; for example, intelli. 
gence (closest translation as deter- 
mined by correlation 
scholastic aptitude), or 


ith the psy- 
fied as traits 
Anxiety, or 
as it is termed by 


techniques: 
various com- 
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ponents of intelligence as identified т 
priori or determined aipa 5 
like vocabulary level or abi ху 
visualize objects in a spatial S саг. 
tion, neuroticism, airplane pena Li 
tude, religious orientation, a 
pulsivity. In any event, the test {к 
a measure of à predetermine sedi: 
circumscribed area of а 

fic tests measure specific ре pee 
The 
pos 
m$ 


From these premises are 
certain natural UL е, 
process of measurement m P 
sible to speak about people Д в A 
of numbers (e.g., an 1.Q.) ant 


А e.g 

Р : ‚е 165 ( [a 

classify people into COTE айу 
the subject is introverted or 1 


з -we may 
defective or sc hizophrenic) , or alie 
compare people with one ee has 
John is brighter than Bill, Ji Mary 
more clerical aptitude ШАП гай on 
Through standardization — artic" 
administering a test to some lospita 
lar group (eg. а mental. minec 
population) — nornis are ren may 
against which a specific gaa] George 
be compared. Thus to say деп 
is of better than average WOKS ay than 
we mean that his score is te on 
the mean score of the populat 
which the test was standardizec 

It is apparent that always in 
with group phenomena апо. cant 
dividual tends to be insign! The ap 
the greater scheme of things. tion) à 
proach is statistical; pueden be 
highly valued criterion in SA prol 
comes possible, but always jus icti Ve 
abilistic basis. Nevertheless, p! ed. 
power can be precisely dennen idit} 
can express in numbers the loes 171 
of a test — how faithfully it Г an 
job for which it was designe". ur 
its reliability (consistency of ! 
ment). i into” 

The final point of emphasis qemi? 
sidering the traditional "ou t у 
Viewpoint is the detachment aie o 
Situation of the test user (he raso 
be a psychologist) . “The tester, 


; 
as d 
i al 

; jective © 0 
is frequently called, is obje son Pai 
attempts not to intrude ^w B adm! 
as to influence the results. He 


4 
Tod W 
T ` 3 zed 
isters his tests in a standardi 
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oe a uniform procedure 
Шарды or testers). His position 15 
reads the e a laboratory worker who 
What the b" and faithfully records 
piston ic: He measures; he ts a 
` rician. 

smt psychiatry 
assem ed with American academic 
Uniform a psychiatry presents а less 
chologic; шш with respect to psy 
Practice ] evaluation. Psychological 
Variety ened been influenced | by a 
y psychi: attitudes and beliefs held 
more im p What some of the 
approact- wi of these are may be 
of this € through. asking members 
expect els у what sort of data they 
Nation scream psychologist s exami- 
asking allent & Reiss, 1959a) or by 
oe ШК open-endedly to 
“allent rg . psychologist s report 
Explicit 5 Res 19591). Occasional 
(1936) statements as In Sadler 
» quoted below, may also be 


ер ; 

\ x 

M. И in learning how some psychia- 

lagi understand. the ps chologist' s 
SNostic function. ` 


one gains the 
d s of psy- 
tists are in essential agreement 
Academia тев of psychologists in 
of objecti 2M particular the concepts 
Papuline nna and measurement are 
Psychologist some psychiatrists see the 
nic an Th as a laboratory с 
There ee a psychiatrist complains 
Very Diem a tendency to avoid the 
testing pase for which psychological 
a Nite oo Namely, to present 
terminolo data codified in its origina 
"ls rea ову 80 that the physician who 
Durand ors such testing for his own 
айа ty o treating the patient may 
Patient? ns clinical estimate of the 

NI (Tallent, 1963). 
рр ae are heartily, in 
Signes an TORTO bear psychologic?” 
Confident their problems and they 
Supplemen seek out psychologists to 
long Mp: their own clinical impres- 
Scientific this way. Some even see 
Y€ rais Р quantitative objectivity LS 
son d etre for the psychologist 
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to be on the clinical team. They may 
be disappointed when the psy chologist 
departs from an objective approach 
(Tallent & Reiss, 19590: ‘Tallent, 
1963) . 

The sort of data some psychiatrists 
seek from psychologists clearly shows 
& psychometric conception of testing 
(Tallent & Reiss 19592) . Thus, asked 
what specific information they wish 
to receive through testing, more psy- 
chiatrists mentioned the 1.Q. or the 
intelligence level than any other fea- 
ture of personality. Loutitt (1939) 
ойи out that many definitions О 
clinical psychology have made th 
field synonymous with psychometri A 
The position reflected here, in ex- 
treme form, has been documented by 
Sadler: “In recent years the general 
public, more especially psychologists 
and psychiatris s, have awakened to 
the fact that psychology, deals merely 
with the phenomena of the intellect 
qe similarly, Mitchell’s (1954) 
statement: "Clinical psychology has to 
the examination of individ- 
rmine the mental level of 
ability. 1t is primarily a diagnosis of 
subnormal states. Wechsler (1944) 
noted that “In most psychiatric hos- 
jitals the primary function | of the 
ysychologist is to appraise | the 
patient's intellectual functioning. 
These are old statements. They are be- 
ing called back because they continue 
to exert some influence. | 

In contrast tO the psychometric 
orientation, perhaps without intention 
advocating the abandonment of 
many psychiatrists seek 
from the psychologist to 
which psychometrics can now contri- 

inimally or indirectly through 
inference, if at all. They seek such in- 
formation iption of the psy- 
chopathological process, orderliness of 
the formal thought processes, relation 
of intelligence to personality, and the 
defensive structure (Tallent & Reiss, 
1959a) - The psychologist may find 
himself attempting to answer such 
more or less specific questions as 
“How does he respond to success?” 


do with 
uals to dete 


of ] 
objectivity. 
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“How well and in what manner does 
he tolerate failure?” (Pauker, 1961) 
“What steps should be taken in treat- 
ment?” (Campbell, 1947). Regardless 
of the original reason lor which psy- 
chologists were introduced to the 
psychiatric setting, it appears that be- 
ing in that setting and interacting 
with psychiatrists, they have become 
alerted to a wide class of problems and 
been attempting to deal with them. 


Clinical psychology 


To the extent that the clinical 
psychologist is involved with 
more typical problems of the 
hospital, particularly 
other than simple е] 
normative determin 
implicitly or explicitly, tend to diverge 
from those so highly esteemed in 
Academia. Why is this soz Why is he 
so quickly “corrupted” when he de- 
parts the halls of ivy? Why is he so 
ready to discard his teachings, both 
values and practices, and in so doin 
possibly frustrate the expectations of 
his psychiatric colleagues as well? 

The story of clinical psychodiagnos- 
tics is complex, and continues to in. 
crease in complexity. We obsery 
from the Start, clinica] p 


the 
clinic or 
with functions 
assification or 
ations, his views, 


from a rigorous scie 


Spect to relevance to 
as 10 make it un- 
mere application 


Е ices would suffice 
— if for no reason other than that 


such devices Were not (and still are 


not) available for the task in adequate 
number, 


'St. psychologi al 
clinic established by Waters in 1896. 
Loutitt (1939) writes « 


+. Witmer's 
method was to study thoroughly the 
child as an individual: 


to use tests if 
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they were indicated, but not a E 
bound by them... to keep. alvar 
mind that understanding of ше i 
was the goal, not i» canoe 
data concerning him. And u aa 
‘ he has always тайпы 
cautious attitude toward дайы. in- 
procedures which, away from А viti 
fluence came to be synonymous 
clinical activity.” m" 

A 1935 statement [rom the Hogi 
section of the American Psycho hasize 
Association continued to hk 10 
clinica] process rather than measure 
one relationship І between i clinica 
ment and conclusions: n a the be 
psychology . . . aims to de aed char- 
havior capacities and behav hrough 
acteristics of an individual E yalysis 
methods of measurement, ae the 
and observation; and e ir i find- 
basis of an intergration of pee | 
ings with data epe scia his 
physical examinations and S recon” 
tories, gives suggestions A ustment 
mendations for the proper adj 
of the individual.” 


„е о! 

The reasons for the Шүегвенсе у 

academicians and clinicians th theo 

ancient problems that are p ї З 

retical and practical. The ve shoul 

Teaching myth from which v osy 
be disabused is that 


clinical Р), 
chology is a form of appes ; 
chology (Witmer set out е desc ў 
Psychology, but as the abov oal W° 
tion of his work tells, this Became 
Soon compromised as ies $ 
familiar with his subject mat of che 
commonly invoked rp m ape 
iceberg is helpful here; 1.05 б, Ме 
tude profiles аге publicly i у Т 
the practices unsanctioned not Wer 
Buardians of science, though bulk ? 
Publicized, make claim to the 

the Psychologist’s time. mud 


The reasons for this n UM ш, 
of the remainder of this et @ “a 

efore examining the pe survey 
Should note that even a simp’ ratio 
discloses a lack of uniform © уе » 
guidelines to practice: laws E пей jo! 
Practice, one's theoretical ori 
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and a Е 
t5 pi slice inertia of custom seem 
function ce thie psychologist's role 
What „же, x Rafi, 1965). 
ies are oe БИЕШ or discover- 
ask, Rélerric applied then, we шау 
called fj ld. ^ bo several of the so 
ie., soci elds of applied psychology, 
ior d clinical, educational and in- 
jp et anu il et al (1949b) note: 
that mn. а in fields such as these 
Pretation соата hitches in inter- 
of variat] ecause of the huge number 
Situations involved in the concrete 
Arcas of in des constitute each of the 
üre Enron Ee W hen such hitches 
Not merely cred, the investigator does 
‘On some’ Me eg to their resolu- 
ok or ] theory he has read in a 
earned from laboratory ex 


periments To be s a 
fonten = TO mesure, he brings such 


Proces 
"i ch 


the р, 
Win 
Cho, 


"рге 
Tece 


(A 
met] 
Scie 
Ster 
help 
Wha * 

s c Li the theoretical tenets of 
USt at = psychologist? Let us look 
he issue of objectivity. The 
Pexeliplogist is not against its 
5 acad es he enthrone it as does 
bijective e colleague. He invokes 
orientati methods and an objective 
ful, am abs where he finds them help- 

Proache looks about for other а 
: acad, when what is so T obectable 
quate «c ше circles is found inade- 
“work O9 his needs. Thus Forer an 
Brows es (1961) observe: “The 
& supplementation and fre- 


neit 
h; her 
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quent replacement of objective tests 
by projective methods in diagnostic 
work suggests that objective methods 
leave something to be desired. The 
price of objectivity is limitation of 
information, and the clinician feels 
the need for more and different kinds 
of information than that provided by 
objective tests, even though the in- 
formation be of a lower order of 
reliability." 

To quickly absolve the clinical psy- 
chologist we must admit that if he is 
amiss he has fallen no further from 
the ideal of objectivity than have 
those who chide him. Objective 
methods suitable to the complex tasks 


faced by the clinician simply do not 
Bass & Berg's 


exist. Let us turn to 
Objective Approaches to Personality 
Assessment (1959) as a survey of the 


* 0. . most recent concepts and de- 
s in objective personality 
" Before even opening the 
book we note on the flyleaf that “ob- 
jective methods are still in their in- 
| " and that they are "the 
tests. of tomorrow." To 
the various prophesies 
on the effective utilization of objective 
methods have not materialized. Thus 
Miller (1950), seeing a developing 
coalescence of neurology and psychia- 
try wrote, “The results of these de- 
velopments is that within ten years 
clinical psychologists may well arrive 
at their diagnoses not with pencil and 
aper tests and ink blots alone, but 
with an imposing array of new instru- 
ments which for the first time will 
really justify calling their place of 
work laboratories." 

Whether the focus is on theory, 
ractice OT instruments, numerous 
workers point out either the shortcom- 
ings ОГ the relative nonexistence of 
pertinent objectivity. Rapaport 
(1950) notes that "the theory of diag- 


velopment 
assessment. 


fancy . 
person ality 
date, however, 


theory i$ 
significan 
the examiner 
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judgment "based as much a bis = 
perience, theoretical knowlec e d 
Insight as on the übjaetive c xd 
Meehl (1915) comments thus on the 
“clinical” use of the \IMPI: ee M 
the case of some structured 
considerable amount ol [ 
and clinical subtlety is required to 
extract the maximum of inlormation, 
The present writer has heard discus- 
sion in case conferences at the Univer. 
sity of Minnesota Hospitals which 
make as ‘dynamic’ use of MMPI pat- 
terns as one could reasonably make of 
any kind of test dat 
cessive amount of 
tion..." In more т 
on the MMPI, 
(1954) 
showed 
from 


tests, д 
experience 


a without an ex. 
illegitimate reflec. 
recent publications 
a study by Kostlan 
and confirmed by Sines (1957) 
the value of inferences made 
test findings to be enhanced 
when supplemented by less objective 
material (like а Social case history or 
personality description supplied by a 
patient's therapist) , 

After an extensive review of 
Variables їп Projective testing, 
ling (1960) conclusively qj 
t made 
are impersonal stimuli. He 
“Thus, the procedure 
clinicians hoped w 
Тау proves, on clo 
function also as 


comments: 


that many 
Ould serve as an x- 


se Examination, to 


i } a mirror, reflecting 
Impartially s, E, the situation and 


their interactions,” С continues: 
“This need not be a Cause for despair, 
except for those who fee] that E and 


situational] influences contaminate a 
protocol, i 


These Influences ire not 
sources of error, however but indica- 
tions of adaptati 


С viewpoints 
All of these, j 
clinical practice, j 
subjectivity. S % approaches 
perhaps fun 


à lack of an 
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xpress slg 
adequate vocabulary 10 e n way 
nificant observations ps objec 
unfortunate, not only Нас che’ Ge 
tive observation БИЗА ге 
pacity to publicly Соин е be 
observations, but even iene Studi 
Cause it hampers our system yainlully 
of them. ‘The clinician Y i knowl- 
aware that limitations of “his func 
edge in how he gocs аы to stud) 
tion both hinder his abi atk his 
the clinical process and ch his hare 
approach appear plausible Lao dily 
headed critics. Yet дё Gi and crit 
{urn to à serious, objective Minia 
cal-minded student ol V value 
process to gain support for which а 
ol methods and inlerences biectiv 
not intimately linked € (1 
For example, let us read Levy 


“hor 

ус! 

E i К PIYE 

pertinent words in his qs не fisi 

logical Interpretation. y presen 5 
sentence of the book Lev) 


о 
statement ^. 


; s a air orves 
what is perhaps a tair He observ 


“gp ава, = sit 
the academic IEPA Ts = lely proP^ 
that “Contrary to some netiis, p 
gated and widely held gen no е 
chological interpretation rane ч 
any way depend on t interpretel- ba 
dom on the part of the in shown p 
the contrary, it can ues ‚2. et 
psychological interpret inciples | p 
lows a small number ol pr a Ие 
can be made explicit inciples inn 
after ex loring these prit x some " 

3 zd ling his book some ^ cc 
tail, in concluding his 


"T 
iste 
izes the ех!» ^p. 
Pages later he recognizes which prige 
of a “personal clement lee, 


4 know "arl 
ably no amount of aperia “the 
of the interpretive ose in 
ously alter, and e VOR, 
final analy 5, acr qnt Чг 
the successful and the "aliant Jic 
the mediocre and the wes iti 
plication ol wage wor 
Supplied) , Levy calls | lently 
"style," Туу which he evit wisdo ay 
something dillerent "phe. M" 
any event, he feels that “s as, Fine 
often count for as much aking jd 
More than, content in it “pe 
difference between respect t d ol 
failure.” Giving all ишене ла 
role of knowledge of the ] 


5 
eal 
me pn 


| 
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we e emim, however formulated, 
РВС ше) consider, as have many 
ity tiat s and laymen, the possibil- 
төи a are some who may be 
Dut who m such formal principles 
Préters po still be excellent. inter- 
anaes: enschenkenner. 

ot Ue йы is supported by findings 
(1956) PN al. (1961) and Bend 

thins y he former comment: ей, 
clinical "wed tha lor certain kinds ol 
table үүн: the variance attribu- 
thas axe oon ual dillerences exceeds 
training sett to professional 
аге ОЕ seems so in this study. We 
(1956) з to agree with Bendig 
Among Е e individual differences 
OM ipei mas outweigh many 
data to Б the rating process and the 

e judged. 


бир eal psychologists tend, by and 
of lenan i the physicalistic model 
Several А ХЗ There appear to be 
ШП ры why they find it dif- 
denen, man as just another aspect 
Same mica be accounted for by the 
about е; cii we use in learning 
Nomena arthquakes, electrical phe- 

a and horse breeding. 

Perh 3 


too ы the physicalistic model is 


ions ae and static in its implica- 
~ Whatey "i what people really are 
Portant "d that means — is less 1M- 

than how understand 


the we 

m relati 1 
text, ү ейуе to some particular con- 
tia] general, phenomenal, existen- 


transacti А У 
Msactional viewpoints appear 


to 

th a ee 

онн наар to be highly useful. 
u icts seem to be more meaning- 


9i ua what may appear to be some 
Nature сы palpable realities. The 
he putet js as protean as truth. 
: inicias ee model appears to the 
an experin so to be overly gross. Thus 
20 Whee may call for matching 
Mals,” p оРМгтепїсз” against 50 “nor- 
igne PUL the clinician feels that in 
108" a we are really dealing 
сасуу ifferent people. The phy- 
Seem, ig Г chometric model, it woulc 
panier aoe suited to assessing the 
ИШ es as ЧП isolated unit — not as 
reanism — environment inter- 
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action. Modern personality study em- 
phasizes the over-riding importance ol 
the field and interpersonal relation. 
ships. 

Bugental (1964) states concisely 
the basic reason clinicians tend 10 
reject the psychometric model: “Many 
psychological tests are founded on 
man as a relatively simple animal 
built up additively of units such as 
habits. interests ,traits or the like.” 
But he adds: “The true nature of 
man, it is increasingly being recog- 
nized lies in the very fact that could 
one efficiently tally all his habits, in- 
stincts. traits and so forth, man would 
still be something other. Note, other, 
Man is the process that 


not more. 

supersedes the sum of his part func- 
tions." This statement, of course, is 
the sort so frequently advanced in 


for the uniqueness of the 
human organism — the idiographic 
[or "morphogenic" (Allport. 1962) | 
approach or the configural nature of 
personality. Thus we have to consider 
seriously that much significant be- 
havior is a resultant of a number of 
factors, many of which are not now 
assessed or capable of being assessed, 
even in principle, by present psycho- 
metric approaches. 

These statements seem to capture 
the sentiment of those who work in- 
v with people. It is yet too dif- 
ficult to communicate this feeling in a 
convincing way to those who do not 
share the clinician’s experiences. On 
the other hand, is this feeling any 
more an article of faith than the be- 
lief that man can be understood in 
physicalistic terms? 

The tendency of clinicians to be 
unhappy with large doses of opera- 
tionalism stems largely from the same 
reasons which make him critical of 

hysicalism. That is, the physicalistic- 
operational definitions of behavior, 
though relatively simple to deal with, 
often fall too far from the behavior of 
dinical significance. In the words of 
Bridgman (1915), to whom psycho- 
logical operationalism is so deeply in- 


arguing 


tensivel 
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debted, the operational definition 
should lead to * ‚ à characteriza- 
tion precise enough for the purpose 
in hand, making possible the recovery 
of the conditions to the necessary de- 
gree of approximation.” But as Can- 
tril et al. (1949b) point out, psycholo- 
gists have tended to an “artificial re- 
striction” of operation in physicialistic 
terms. This, they feel, has tended 
against the use of constructs and im- 
peded the search for higher-order ab. 
Stractions that “|. cannot possibly 
be ‘pointed to’ in any narrow opera- 
tional sense...” 

We use test performance to infer, 
for better or Worse, what the personal. 
ity is really like, Using the impression- 
istic approach, the clinician reasons 
ad hoc from performance to context- 
ually defined inferences, But with 
operationally established variables, 
e.g., "intelligence" Or “anxiety,” the 
all-purpose inference js defined by 
Scores and the clinician, ideally, is re- 
lieved of the necessity to think further 
about the matter ` 

OF course, he 
exercise of transferri 
the score 


l j € conclusion 
€ is painfully aware that 


defined variables 


facts may hay 
patients are of the gre 


< Can't be used 


anically, He Notes Specifically 
the limitation of using the LQ. as the 


sole criterion in establishing a diag- 
nosis of mental deficiency, Although 
this concept is quantitatively defined 
(in law as well as in textbooks) and 
is one of the more clean-cut of our 
operational concepts, Wechsler (1958) 
reminds us that mental deficiency is 
not a simple entity and that it is 


not only a Psychological but als 
a social concept.” 


О 
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ave 
Operational variables — Ир 
about them an overly artificial Ta 
ity. As we know from our ы; ob: 
biological sister science, nu Ee 
served in vitro does not nec Raunt 
occur in vivo. There is a signi ann 
difference in conditions. puc 
who thoroughly knows his com 
in the office situation, may lilferent 
her to be an unsuspected E. ru i 
person if he enters with her 1 cone 
matrimonial situation. There oper 
monly a discrepancy between which 
tional and clinical concepts, val in 
Stems from the necessary igno mañ 
the former of such factors x] modi- 
actional matters and the m their 
fication of expressed traits rationi 
configural interaction. Орах con 
variables. furthermore may 953) [ог 
ceptually loose. Goodstein ( jd meas 
example, intercorrelated pne aver 
ures of "rigidity," obtaining : 
age r of .09, oj 
The discrepancy between 
tional 


reference to the other. opm 107 
is one reason why so many р yathe! 
gists become “test ОМБЫ, сш! 
than “patient oriented. с: drift 
when the patient's sme ped ust? 
far afield from samples of. tion 
behavior and in the pee wan? 
abstractions, like factors, is t to pel 
lation from’ test performance, ci ү 
sonality inference likely to - f fact?! 
The relatively small number identi y^ 
Which have becn repeatedly 17 [ar t0 
in independent studies are у xities “ 
EW to account for the comple? (ic 
personality, jagno 
sophisticated рзуспофав isl 
science must rest upon the antit? n 
ment of meaningful qué thee 
Propositions in personality , vy 
Oncerning this тейи еше, aab 
(1963), in a chapter on Р оша 
measurement, offers a disc {һе Ai 
commentary: “In appas B gjenit 
Bree of advancement of a has PC, 
field, one of the criteria елша, 
Proposed is the level of me s 
(Wolfe, Marquis & Sears, 
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s min E e absolute standard, the 
well.” a. коланы does not fare 
justify Pies arem can the clinician 
chometrician? as a measurer or psy- 
Which five: be All of the arguments 
role gives. cen garnered against the 
limitations p objectivity and the 
tionalism, of physicalism and opera- 
and PU d lly the artificiality 
bring to a ification which they 
Seriously RP ae te task, if valid, 
Deen estal A allenge the role which has 
ablished for measurement. 


" To Su 
Uca] 
US c 
of 


RM viewpoints on the prac 
all ӨП ee such observations, let 
the cities well known students 
(1946) 4 ri n scene. W. A. Hunt 
Olr tests нен “We should rework 
Yield dig 9 obtain items which will 
Materia] i sve ga tot observable 
Gil ima. Well as convenient numeri- 
ap 250—5.” Zubin (1950) observes 
ening with Rorschach and 
Contem zer and including the other 
there PA ary Rorschach workers, 
oting ae aral agreement that the 
to vield in the Rorschach is intended 
ed “res ce symbols of the full-blood- 
аде onse which are in no way in- 
as intelli, be scores in the same sense 
Points Беров test scores.” He then 
ample fie that other tests, for ex- 
tion S. he TAT, the Word Associa- 
pletion" Projective Sentence Com- 
C Bender-Visual Motor 

l'est and the Object Sorting 
tha et these tests and the 
a bur di he clinical psychologist 1s 
ior isarmed and impotent!) 

x of st. reached even the meager 
Sady h andardization which has al- 
een achieved by the Ror- 
it Harris (1950) points out 
I оша mean in practice to 
“agnosti, apply quantitative psycho- 
Sults ea, research: “... positive re- 
hodina Provide the practicing psy- 
Such oe tester ground for only 
Produce locutions as ‘the patient 
acteristic à pattern of scores char- 
hosed 05 Patients clinically diag- 
© should izophrenic.’ Compulsively, 
‘aking = add a probability statement 
account of the degree of separa- 
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tion of schizophrenics from non- 
schizophrenics.” 

The validation exercises carried out 
by test makers and investigators is 
fully in the tradition of the physical- 
istic-operational-psychometric model 
which meets but a small fraction of 
the clinician's needs. Yet to the extent 
that the clinician doggedly and with- 
out much reward continues to seek 
psychometric validity for his instru- 
ments he is "playing a game" based 
on ground rules in which he has no 
belief. He is merely rising to loud and 
;ersisting demands to prove himself, 
and he attempts to meet these on his 
challenger's terms. 

His frustrating attempts frequently 
run quickly into the "criterion prob- 
lem," and perhaps may force the 
adoption of an unrealistic operational 
measure. Much of significant. psycho- 
logical observation is at a deep or 
experiential level which yields con- 
clusions not relatable, perhaps even in 
principle, to external palpable cri- 
teria. With what outside criteria may 
we correlate the deep fantasies which 
make man's drives specific? How shall 
we account for the notion that the 
observable manifestations of an iden- 
tified variable depend upon its posi- 
tion in a configuration? Piotrowski 
(1962) has made the significant 
observation that much of psycho- 
logical evaluation is developed at the 
microscopic level of personality. Can 
such be evaluated in terms of its cor- 
respondence with cruder clinical im- 
pressions? Add to this the fact that 
many psychological findings properly 
are statements of potential behaviors. 
In the finest tradition of science these 
conclusions could be evaluated in 
terms of their predictive power, except 
that with practical clinical problems 
there typically are unknowns in the 
subject's future environment, and op- 
portunities for observing may be 
limited. 3 

Even in terms of gross, formally de- 
fined matters of personality, i.e., psy- 
chiatric categories, the psychologists 
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“batting average" in his Classification 
attempts has been notoriously poor, 
for which he has been righteously up- 
braided, Many of the public chastise- 
ments preceded thorough doc umenta- 
tion of the unreliability of psychiatric 
classification, at least as currently 
practiced (See recent summary articles 
by Beck, 1962 and Ward et al., 1962) 
Ebel (1961), а test 
raised the question of wor 
more pertinent than 
validity. His article ultimately con- 
cludes against this not 


ion, yet we may 
be sure the issue has not been disposed 
of. 


maker, has 


rth as being 
psychometric 


Tue Roaps Wr ARE TRAVELING 


The traditional academic premises, 
and the current practices of clinical 
psychology and psychiatry 
to exert an influence 
ing picture, The dynamic Psychiatric 
approach, which d 1 
nosology, continues top 
psychologist away from Psychometrics 
because the qu 


ec estions asked demand a 
different approach. Fay from bein 
apologetic for this trend, he feels as 


Strong as ever that his а а 1 
"right" He seeks irme ie 
rightness throu 
judgment, At 
effort is bei 
traditional 
computer h; 
in this endeavor, 


The developing mic approach 

, The current emphasis is оп the ob. 
Jective and „empirical, y 

representation in the 
those who are active in the 
clinical area as well as by d 
interests аге Jay, 
academic, Stry 
MMPI, 
psychome 
ourish in both res 
contexts, N 


acade 


diagnosis 
the factorized sy! 
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& Klen (1963) tor describing pn 
dassilving abnormal ap ucc 
perhaps among the most ir T er 
Even the Rorschach test, oo 
symbol ol clinical psychology, 5 50° 
scrutinized for its рзусношеше р. 
tential (Block, 1962), and an е 
tive ink blot test is now being py ^ 
ed (Holtman, 1958, 1961). . mu 
Schach atlas assembled with je D has 
computers (Thomas et al., аэ book 
joined the MMPI Atlas on the 
shelf! 


's БЦ" 
Specifically following Мааа 
gestions Гор а cookbook PS anent 
(actuarial prediction) , (өне the 
are particularly underway E. y such 
MMPI which lend ange, i area 
an approach. Research 1n | descrip: 
has already led to actuarial ý Marks 
tion of abnormal personality бше 
апа Seeman, 1963) and е И) иге 
Meehl, Schofield & Clyde aL statis: 
seeking to derive an Objective, 59 о 
tically determined interpretati 
any MMPI profile. 


Pertinent developments in 
clinical psychiatry wees! 
There is little evidence =a cts or 
that current psychiatric Б renani 
Opinions аге significantly ‚зең What 
Psychological diagnostic testing. 
change there is seems to pe of t 
direction of greater decepta (һап 
Psychologist as а ытар ; 
was the case (say) 15 or 20 у саш 
here is continued active рУ тепе 
demand for psychological $2555 my 
and a large number of studies ics 90° 
chopathology and’ related DOE chit 
Operatively carried out by ihe psy’ 
trists and psychologists reflect m 
chiatrist’s confidence in e А su». 
On logica] grounds, we е oF ol 
pect that the growing m DU 
existential psychiatrists S fat 
Sympathetic to the relatively xal р 
istic Orientation of the. clinic: 64) 
chologist, But as Bugental prid 
Suggests, tèsts may be inappreP s 


the 
ic 


igo 


yam 
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у 5 We 
11 а therapeutic Пе О лед 
losses overbalancing gains. 5] P 
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sion ot soia. menue nh 
m with los ot _ significance 
personali pe iWerfeve шп and de 

uve тае therapeutic relation- 


ship. 


P nt event, psychiatrists’ feelings 
Matter ad are largely an individual 
S nc as such do not foster а 
emphasize pce Some continue to 
Te 3 Ma jectivity while others 
рш ins to the role ol clinical 
parently та destine Still others ap- 
on faith heu psychological testing 

on the basis of experience 


hat ji 
7 it pays off. 

^h » . 
pos developing clinical 

та icu approach 

леге am 8 

Жаны аге no recent reports ol 
pr ng developments in the actual 


ie ned, clinical psychodiagnosis. 
clinical at 3 do report refinements of 
( evelopme miques and interpretation. 
Modified ents of new instruments and 

uses of old ones, some mini- 


Mal 

“ЧУ encour: 
e ura 
of the 


Ut 


zons 
Was | Perhaps the last great advance 


1 
Hia paper the psychoanalytic 
slimy, ADS of the test were first 
T Psed by Rorschach who spoke of 
May on new angle of the test which 
€ бапа] to. have importance 1n psy- 
s a point. of view directly 
Vehod; to his earlier statement 1n 
NOt be lagnostics that “the test can- 
OF the used to probe into the content 
Unconscious . . . 


Ror 
sve Chach's Тасе recognition of the 
1o E 


test oA Palytic: implications of his 
th cH the effect, of course, of raising 
Whig portance of response content 
V geo зе had. previously relegated to 
thog hdary position. Clinical psy- 
Stray RISUS ever since have tended to 
tion ak scoring and the interpreta- 
m Scores, and proportionately to 

ore heavily on the significance 


Te] 
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аў бе, both test сепкен. and the 

personnal belie. IIA 
pracuce WAV a Conical ОЙТ КЫ 
approach, and, impressed by the leed- 
back. the psychologist has pointed 
proudly to “clinical validity.” Thus 
living in the face ol academic values 
and methods, the clinician has glori- 
fied what is anathema to his academic 
colleagues. 

This state of аи has been frus- 
trating to many psychodiagnosticians, 
some of whom have sought greener 
pastures in other psychological activi- 
ties, some of whom are half-heartedly 
committed to their work, who engage 
in research incorporating the aca- 
demic ideals, or who look to the day 
when academic psychologists will de- 
liver a new armamentarium of diag- 
nostic tools. Many clinicians have 
been reciting the sort of arguments 
summarized here in the section 
headed Clinical Psychology, often in 
the manner of defending their reason 
for being. One may now detect a more 
positive feeling tone [eg. Walter 
Klopfer's i 


(1962) presentation of the 
scientific nature of testing] in the re- 
citation of such arguments. bolstered 
bv the development of more con- 
vincing theoretical positions to sup- 
port the approach to which they re- 
main committed, or in the secking of 
empirical evidence for the soundness 
of clinical psychodiagnosis. The latter 
tend to emphasize the role of clinical 
judgment. and we may hopefully look 
forward to a pattern of meaningful 
results from studies in this area. 


New theoretical positions  re-ex- 
amine the traditional roles of test 
validity and reliability. "The latest 
technical recommendations of the 
American Psychological Association 
which incorporate broader views of 
validity than that held by the early 
testmakers have enhanced the clini- 
cian's position. In. particular, con- 
struct validity is seen as highly mean- 
ingful to clinical practice and. is 
elevated by Loevinger (1957) to ihe 
position of the one vue validity. The 
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role of prediction is downgraded таш 
its historical position of snub 
royalty. Thus consider the fol а. | 
quotations, respectively, from ра. 
et al., (1949a) and Niebuhr (195 ): 
"While the accuracy oí predictions is 
clearly a most important criterion of 
progress in scientific formulations, 
emphasis on prediction | alone can 
easily obscure the more fundamental 
aim of science covered by the word 
understanding." “It js impossible to 
predict future historical events ac- 
curately upon the basis of analogies 
with past events not only because the 
unpredictable freedom of the human 
actors and creators enters Into every 
historical cvent, but because this free- 
dom creates д tremendous variety of 
dramatic patterns which render all 
analogies inexact and all rec urrences 
scientifically dubi 


ous," 
The Appropriateness of validity 
studies has also been challenged in 
terms of the role of 


Psychodiagnostic 
itself js being re- 
Stated simply, the 
at sort of clinical in- 
eded (The answer to 
simple question is not 
and has hardly been in- 
and can the Psychologist 
5 8 


evaluation, which 
conceptualized, 

question is “Wh 
formation is ne 
this apparently 
yet at hand 
vestigated) , 
supply it?” 
ments, “, 


solel; Psychiatrie diag 
515 pointless,” and “tests should be 
directly for the 
which they are bein 


psych ology 


& Gleser, 1957; 
1955) of Shannon's (1949) yi 
"bandwidth and fidelity" a 
from informatio 


n theory; "Narrow. 
band i 


portant 
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Р И ical 
which is not a clinical ае 0 
procedure. Wideband procedu ‘super: 
seen as suitable for sanmig А 
ficially a range of important bilities 
pointing out significant к the 
for further study.’ In this yr hypo: 
wideband procedure is ET il deci: 
thesis formation, not EO ami ol the 
sion. One possible чепи a sur- 
psychologist's job might үн 0 
vey activity їй the general so 
‘a critical inspection or ) as opposed 
(English & English, poc 4 predic: 
to measurement and clear-cut | 
tion-making." 


rhe 
Cronbach 


points out b € 
"classical psychometric pt ШЕ; 
be an instrument with high stens 10 
and low bandwidth. He “i intel" 
point out that Dire дт the oppost 
viewing techniques are at t 1e ately W 
extreme. It follows that aper Гага 
must decide if there is a К such 
function for techniques Mer anc 
characteristics of pane 10 
fidelity, and utilize suitable эг; no 
establish their validity or wol which 
invoke validation сне рап 
are suitable only for narrc 

width techniques. 


In a similar challenging Ver state 
кк гее тесеп ists 
are an additional three ‘vchologis + 
ments contributed by Pitimately i 
Schafer (1954) writes: һегару а, 
is more important for t ersonalit 
Prognosis to define the } patient 
context out of which he than D. 
symptoms have [ded anp syml 
classify Or predict his par ү fal: fo 9 
toms. "Thus it is more Пер liance С 
able to identify extensive ced de n 
repressive defenses кыш diagn*, 
then to predict the dini кап " 
hysteria.” With specific 19 nod 
Projective tests, Dana 5 ei 
that they « were а insl 
primarily as psychodiagn of dis 
ments, nor as predictors were aji 
Outcome variables. They rept" 
signed to facilitate the “etwork e 
zation of an implicit "among. Pi 
hypothetical relationships t one Ai 
Sonality characteristics © rom 


: e de 
vidual, Predictions are ma 


| 


тат 
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(a ou variety of relevant. be- 
hie бү. the clinician may 
this me. a Less formally stated, 
for Bis that the clinician, searches 
ing inant ^ tandiug asa basis for reach- 
are cal a and minor decisions as they 

alled for, A statement by Rosen- 


wal уч e" 
"ees (1963), recognizing, the long 
арап dearth of external criteria 
Sainst which to validate depth psy- 


in logical findings, is boldest of all 
inde vender. the clinical psychologist s 
jen! dis from traditional valida- 
ФЕТ осейигез: .it (the psycho- 
fren ro may provide informa- 
pne a is perhaps not directly 
time," poe in any other way at any- 
Ultimate Sraaps such data are the 
availab criteria and not as fully 
able through any other means. 


пете g eliability question has been 
(1949) y minimized by. Symonds 
e o was of the opinion that 
tional] чу loses the significance tradi- 
Moves, assigned to it when the task 
the d from measurement and in 
add gen of description. To which 
feaction, changeability of behavioral 
ence 2 an everyday clinical expert- 
Derson A d which accurately mirrors 
Crate ^ ity should show low or mod- 
Spect E — retest reliability with re- 
Which 2. those aspects of behavior 

S ! are expected to be changeable. 
fere views are of interest for their 
Cause T of development and be- 
they * the vehemence with which 
Cause th being advanced, but also be- 
Strange hey are being reinforced by a 
uote ipa to authority. Thus the 
Sonal el Levy (above) on the “per- 
it teta] ement" in interpretation, be 
есе 107 Wisdom or whatever, i$ 
‚© Sort of argument clinical psycholo- 
? en e „peon using all along. 
the di (1959) observations on what 
1949 Linician can do well, plus his 
бза ent on the clinical use О 
highs e tests (quoted above) are 
to the valued for their contribution 
larly y Psychodiagnostic “cause.” Simi- 
X See teh recent statements by Marks 

man (1963) in their book on the 


аспид 
aria H " 
rial description of abnormal 
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personality: “The way in which the 
Atlas actuarial data are used will, of 
course, be determined to a large ex- 
tent by the training and sophistica- 
tion of the user," and “... it is cer- 
tainly our view that the ultimate 
responsibility does devolve upon a 
highly trained professional person.” 
Such appeals to authority have no 
scientific validity, of course. They are 
merely presented because they are of 
interest since they are the firm con- 
clusions of leaders whom most clini- 
cal psychologists would regard as be- 
ing in the academic tradition and who 
have been scholarly in their research 
on the psychodiagnostic process. A 
fortiori when emphatic statements of 
support for such (as yet) scientifically 
elusive qualities as the clinician's 
sophistication derive from research on 
actuarial methods whose avowed pur- 
jose is to replace the clinical psy- 
chologist diagnostician with a secre- 
tary (Meehl, 1956). ER 

Finally, the clinical psychologist is 
now forcefully conceptualizing his 
role in terms of social responsibility 
and relevance to 3 problem (ев. 
Towbin, 1964) . The notion that justi- 
fication for his diagnostic practices 
must be sought solely in scientific 
values and procedures 18 being re- 
jected. An intertwined complex of 
science, art and social purpose is seen 
as the just ba is for his practice. and 
the ethic which gave rise to the classi- 
cal approach to validity 15 being 
increasingly incorporated in an assess- 
ment of the worth of clinical psy- 
chodiagnosis. 

CONCLUSION 

Psychological testing is now well 
over a half-century old. From the be- 
ginning there have been marked varia- 
tions in the philosophy on which 
testing is based, both with respect to 
the technical construction of tests and 
the useful purposes to which thev 
might be put. Academically oriented 
sychologists, those clinical psycholo- 
ists whose primary loyalty is to the 
roblems of the clinic, and the con- 
sumers of test results may have widely 
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differing views on these p Pa 
the scholarly among them may difer 
on the crucial underlying premises a 
well. How then shall we un emand 
the lusty and continuing grown ot 
psychological testing in which those 
of highly different viewpoints partici- 
pate as developers, testers and con- 
sumers? 


Perhaps the common denominator 
has been the observation of the use- 
fulness of clinical testing, and 
largely at the anecdotal level. 
tainly classical approaches 
validation have not lec : 
results; the greatest triumphs of psy- 
chometrics, those which inspire confi- 
dence in the "rightness" of the meth- 
od, have been in are: 


as other than in 
the clinical assessment of personality 


and psychopathology, The physicalis- 
tic—nomothetic—objective philosophy 
is generally thought of as antithetical 
to the impressionistic—configural ap- 
proach of the clinician. Hence to ac- 
cept one viewpoint has generally 
meant that the other viewpoint must 
be rejected. 


Yet, whether ac 


this 
Cer- 
lO test 
l to impressive 


ademician or clini- 
стап, if the psychologist wil] ignore 
115 Preoccupations 


and loyalties to 
can see merit in 
of the other group. 
Psychometric 
assessing 


group viewpoints he 
the approach 

Clinicians find 
niques useful in 
gence and the 
This includes th 
pirical methods, 
without dropping 
can make obser; 
literature. cont 
pressive c; 
analyses 
data on 


academician, 
his critica] attitude 
vations such as “The 
AIDS a great Many im. 
азе reports in which clinical 
agree strikingly with other 
the individual” (Cronbach, 
1960). Such remarks should be ге. 
garded as lending encouragement to 
the seeking of a better understanding 
of the impressionistic Method, not as 
conclusive evidence, 


Thus the wedge that 
academician and clinician i 
inapplicability or failure 
approach, but of the obvi 


Separates 
$ not the 
of either 
Ous need 
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à " ` both. 
for, and the relative Н ine a 
Unfortunately, by CHO h ness" of 
cess, by feeding on the Tight acl 
their own wavs ol аг ae 
group has confidence ‘chat ui ol Hil 
its methods will prevail. pei з 
clinician is aware of the слата. he 
the potentialities ol psy home еен 
uses various psychometric admit 
ments. The academician = ke not- 
that impressionism has proc Mentis 
able successes, if only at der ener 
level. Such positive — affi 
stemming from different met dd 
philosophies. thus cannot * E exist 
as "wrong" or as il they oe ей 
Their importance can be n istic рег 
however, by one ol UR TET аге 
suasion on the grounds (На with his 
not satisfying in accordance 

basic beliefs. 


rigor 


1 itted to 
A psychologist committe ardly 


+ we: 1 
ous quantitative validation кап И 
be expected to settle for ican 
validation, Nor can the en derived 
gratified by such empirica [аз “Js 
insights about his panen ent with 
afraid of emotional involvem: about 
Others" “Has inner c inner 
emotional dependency. Marks | 
conflicts about sexuality s 
Seeman, 1963). Research E al g 
(utilizing both phenotypic попа я 
typic language) has also det for me! 
з that the descriptions зе cott, 
and women of a given code tica 2 
not be differentiated A 
(p. 67) (Vive la difference: logist 
Even if a clinical pd. suc 
cepts the methodology by jarite. . La 
descriptive items were =з appe?" 
cannot be content with their а ira 


епо- 


ur 

T" ong a 

ance out of the nabiral 4 formuli 
tional context. He sees suc i 


pa 
tions as too pat, and at strained 
boring his listeners is ве jlexit* ^. 
again to point out the con 100 8° h 
behavior. Such items are po nt 
eral for the clinician, and ne райе үе 
they be descriptively muen a WIC, 
in some of the crucial аге: fantas) 
the clinician must tread, SE an 
deep constructs, he may jus ity € 
"inner conflicts about sexuality 
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intimáte рш deals with in his 
peutic p tugriustin and psychothera- 
the deep pem particularly those at 
itential ] p ienomenological and ex- 
al levels. 
йш abge we must return to basic 
cription re orientation. Any des- 
Must к s academic approach 
Concern a aa the academician 5 
arly A^. it, methodology, particu- 
Which rl iss al : methodologies 
"he basi f worked in other areas. 
reasonable E thinking by analogy © 
Contrast e enough. ‘The clinician, by 
clinical’ must concentrate on the 
аге. He сопе which is his daily 
the voe ы ар reinforced with 
lavior hick in form of human be- 
Preoccu еп lead him to a virtual 
Жее с with what he sees as 
1s ne А unique, Nevertheless, he 
ео the development of 
Needs ГАТ ет appropriate 10 his 
las ма pout (1962) , for example, 
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will undoubtedly continue to enhance 
the value of both the clinical and 
academic approaches. Perhaps what 
needs to be better recognized is that 
both approaches and their philosophi- 
cal bases have significant contribu- 
tions to make. Such a synthesis is 
proposed in Нон» "sophisti ated 
clinical” method (1958). To be sure, 
а new conceptualization of clinical 
psychology тау involve some broad- 
ol the concept of science, to 
s the psychologist is 
лепсе, for 
has so long 


ening 
include, so far 
concerned, the idiographi 
which Allport (1937) 
argued. 

Clinical psy chologists must question 
atus of their function 


very much as Rollo May (1961) has 
to existential psy- 


done with respect 

chology. He concludes: “The existen- 
tial psychology position is, in my 
judgment, not at all antiscientific. 
But it does in ist that it would be 
ironic indeed if our very dedication 
to certain methodologies in psy- 
chology should itself blind us in our 
understanding of human beings." 
Stated in simple, direct language by 
Helen Sargent, “Science offers more 
leeway than graduate students in psy- 
chology are permitted to realize.” 
From such advanced thinking may 


come the recogni ion that, in terms 
and feasibility, 


both of principle [ 
there is à legitimate need in person- 


ality study for both physicalistic and 
subjective methods (cf. Allport, 1937, 
1964) - 

More specific to the present theme, 
the design of psychological tests and 
the evaluation of their usefulness is 
ultimately dependent on what we 
conceive psychological science to be. 
Both shysicalistically and human- 
istically oriented psychologists сап 
subscribe to this. Thus, from Boring 
(1955) : * |... truth in science, as 
S. S. Stevens has pointed out, is simply 
what competent opinion at the time 
in question does not dissent from. In 
a physicalistic era, we, physicalistically 
minded scientists, choose a physical- 
istic definition of the Zeitgeist.” [ATI 


the scientific st 
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port (1937) reaches the same con- 
clusion, though in blunter terms. He 
simply observes that science is “an 


arbitrary creed.”] What has been un- 
compromisingly advanced as the 
scientific basis of psychological testing 
may be more ephemeral than what is 
readily conceded by its advocates, 
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Too often, Rorschach workers are 
expected to solve ambiguous diagnos- 
tic problems in a fashion that clears 
away the ambiguity and produces a 
definitive, preferably unitary diag- 
nosis. This expectation may hold even 
though the individual who made the 
referral may have д flexible approach 
to nosology, This attitude 
diagnosis made from 
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awareness about what has taken place. 
More likely, the subject tends to ra- 
Uonalize or become defensive about 
his images, When a patient is known 
not to show psychotic symptoms on 
oe ental level, and then produces 
tal "e 9i bizzare Rorschach mater- 
Su tn to assume that repressed 
lic SS has emerged.’ Psychoanaly- 
sumption. " has conditioned this as- 
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Ча rmm symbol formation is not 
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Sort to condense the mean- 
àn entity into some other sim- 
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they symbolic representations. Fur- 
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represents the emer- 
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cept that a symbol is the best possible 
expression. for an unconscious con- 
tent whose nature can only be guessed, 
because it is still unknown. Given the 
proper conditions, a Rorschach image 
simply “happens,” due to the con- 
fluence of ambiguous stimuli and the 
reaction of inner processes. lt be- 
comes a projection or message about 
what the conditions produced. We 
know very litle about what inner 
conditions may be, but we can talk 
about the nature of the external stim- 
uli, and we can deal with the symbol 
that appeared. It may be that Ror- 
schach as a technique does not pro- 
vide sufficient parameters to. com- 
pletely grasp the nature of symbol 
formation, but we may gain consider- 
able knowledge by giving close atten- 
tion to what processes appear to be 
associated with symbol emergence and 
to treat them as important dimensions 
of projective data. Not all Rorschach 
images are symbols (popular re- 
sponses) , and some responses may 
appear which are unrelated to the blot 
contours. Yet, even with common- 
place images, we can identify and in- 
terpret some of the processes which 
accompany the response. Considering 
this process itself may offer vital clues 
about the psychic structure of the 
individual. 


If one wishes to understand the 
processes taking place in a subject 
under Rorschach examination, the 


differences between this variety of in- 
vestigation and other types of diag- 
nostic evaluation must be considered. 
The writer (1962) has pointed out 
some of the crucial differences be- 
tween types of diagnostic evaluations 
in another paper. Forer (1950) gave 
cogent consideration to some of these 
qualities in discussing the problem of 
latency and Rorschach material. Rele- 
vant points will be mentioned here. 
Rorschach tends to extend the range 
of stimulation from familiar experi- 
ences to unfamiliar ones. Interview 
techniques tend to focus on questions 
associated with the patient's formal 
adaptation to life situations, While 
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both forms of investigation have as 
goals obtaining clues about the inner 
world, it is not often that теги 
methods provide the ingredients or 
stimuli which allow symbols to ap- 
pear. In Rorschach, no formal ques- 
tions are asked about the subject's 
adaptation to life. Only vaguely torm- 
ed ink shapes and colors provide focus 
and direction for the perceptions and 
reactions of the subject. Cues or 
guides to behavior are not forthcom- 
ing in the Rorschach situation. The 
subject must seek them within him- 
self. In other words, the response-field 
is relatively open when one looks at a 
Rorschach card, whereas in interview, 
a question narrows the range of re- 
sponse possibility. This is not to say 
that interviews do not stimulate rich 
and illuminating material, but they 
may not provide the context for sym- 
bol formation. This distinction ‘be- 
tween methods of obtaining diagnos- 
tic materials is exaggerated for pur. 
poses of clarity and to underscore the 
fact that different kinds of stimulation 
tend to elicit materials that are differ- 
ently determined in a given subject, 
Assuming that symbol formation does 
take place in the Rorsch: 


easy to conceive of 
happening in an 


Way as to allow 
the examiner to int 
taining symbolic attitu 
an inference about m 
be unconscious, while 
cases in Rorschach, a symbo] appears 
itself in the form « 
nature of the inter. 
subject's psychic 
blot stimuli consti 
tal difference bety 
Rorschach methods, 
that is offered the 
techniques 
ward ad 


{ ach 
lures the subject mor 


e directly to an 
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sign experiments or expect ring 
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Processes in the subject EEn ата i. 
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ОГ conscious judgment е есі 4 
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the image appears. Not pes rise PP 
the subject's own images surp th 
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Mg plac ay to identify the events tak- 
Nation e within a Rorschach exam- 
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The s e called a “process analysis." 
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conditions that contribute to the na- 
ture of the sequence. It is a result 
of asking what process is going on in 
the patient at this point? To be sure, 
it overlaps with content analysis, but 
more especially, it is an attempt to 
isolate and interpret the process the 
patient uses in structuring and intc- 
grating “Whatever emerges or becomes 
incorporated into conscious aware- 
" To accomplish this, one must 
defenses, dynamics, and other 
ordinary foci in Rorschach interpreta- 
tion peripheral for the moment. We 
must change set, for our usual set may 
obscure identification of processes. 
The focus here is on what the indi- 
vidual is doing at any one time and 
its relation to the whole, a subtle use 
of symbol interpretation in the realm 
of what the patient is doing. This 
focus is not independent of any other 
Rorschach. feature (dynamics, defen- 
ses, symbol, intellection) , but it repre- 
sents an elfort to draw attention to 
the qualities of what the individual 
experiences as he goes through Ror- 
schach material, and to interpret these 
experiences as another dimension of 
symbolic material. When we use fa- 
miliar modes of analysis, like referring 
to the nature of the subject's defenses 
and classify them as such and such, 
we mask just what we want to know 
by the use of stereotyped terms. Often, 
our terms don't explain processes, but 
merely describe results. 

It is useful to describe a schema 
or theoretical framework against 
which dynamic processes may move. 
This schema reflects something of the 
differences in emphasis between Ror- 
schach and interview techniques of 
analysis Or investigation. It can be 
used as a rough frame from whence 
to judge possible spheres of movement 
in what may be referred to as the dis- 
turbance process, and corresponding 
adaptive process in borderline condi- 
tions. 

One may conceive two planes, one 
horizontal and the other vertical (see 
Figure 1). The left side on the hori- 
zontal plane designates the tendency 
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toward withdrawal from outer еа 
tiveness, while the, right side j og 
the same plane designates movernen 
toward adaptiveness with the Parce 
ment. The focus within an interview 


FIGURE | 
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TIU NN Environment 
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Carp 1 


RESPONS 

^ nes like it could be one animal com- 
nee together, It could be Siamese twins. 

t could be a bat, but I don't think so. 


INQUIRY 


It just looks like two animals born together. 


I wouldn't know what kind, 
Well, it sort of looked like a bat because 
of the lile wings up here (means usual 


hands, central projections), (Q-What about 
this part? — meaning the outer large Ds or 
usual bat wings) I haven't the slightest idea, 
they could be wings for all I know. 


It’s possible that each one is a bat (each 
half of the card), it’s very possible they 
could be having intercourse, but I doubt it. 
(Q-Could this whole thing be a bat) I 


doubt it, because the wings are too far 
apart. 
Carp II 
Ат RESPONSE INQUIRY 
es combined together with their — (Q-What makes them look like that?) Well, 
cani the connections here (above) and here (be- 


They could possibly be having in- 


tercourse , А 
зе. Do know wha is is 
red), n't know what this is (top 


low). Wouldn't know what kind. 


Савр П 


Rang RESPONSE 
p could be a man and a woman, and 
doubt if this would be the breast 
(center red), 
Or j 
ìt could be two animals, but they're 


exactly 
be ту the same. It's possible they could 
"aving a relation. 


Int =н 

fn Dette (could be two bats) her 
Used abo evaporates and she gets con- 
Couldn't bo what could be and what 
ats, The the wings of the bat or 
throws i. reas of separation itself 
Strong dum Judgment askew. This is so 
теку L!at even when she is asked to 
to the obvious (large wings. 
Conscious she fails to recognize it. Un- 
hicle > needs have found their ve- 


in і 
Med the symbols of what is com- 
a and 


Side Ds 


When _ What is separate, hence, 
ould be i asked if the whole card 

e beca at, she says no. This seems 
Чоң апа pen: the concepts of separa- 
Mature (combination determine the 
Poken О the image. We have not 
Mage of the sexual aspects of the 


Wisheq purposefully, since we have 
rom a О look at the process apart 
Plays at Undifferentiated sexualitv 

Important role, but we are 


INQUIRY 

Well, a man and woman that way. (Q-top 
red?) Don't know. (Q-Having a relation?) 
The connection down here, but the faces 
are too far apart. 

(Q-center red?) Breasts or could be a bow 
tie, It's impossible to tell if its a man ог 
woman. 


not, at the moment, looking at specific 
dynamics. We see no movement here 
which suggests any social concern or 
interest in outward adaptation on the 
part of the subject. The concentra- 
tion of processes occur on the vertical 
scale alone. She even rejects consider- 
ing that the image might look con- 
ventional. In substance, Card I has 
provided us with the information that 
the patient is highly sensitive to a 
process related to things being com- 
bined and separated, that an image is 
formed which contains an aspect of 
this process within it, and that these 
factors within her are more predomi- 
nant than her adaptiveness to what is 
appropriate or conventional around 
her. 

Card II shows us that the processes 
described in relation to Card I con- 
tinue to manifest themselves. The blot 
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contours are different, but we Lx 
much the same image, refitted qi 
blot. The presence of bright 60:0) 
doesn’t alter the process. Color сан 
serve (an emotional challenge) as ш 
invitation to express something in ге- 
lation to adaptiveness to others (our 
horizontal axis) , but the patient does 
not involve herself with it. The sym- 
bolic material continues to focus 
around connection, fusion, and the 
lack of freedom to tolerate separation. 
We may assume that separating the 
two sides of the blot is blocked by 
an unconscious state, and this deter- 
mines the nature of the image. She is 
sensitive to the fusion of aspects of her 
image, and remarks that this takes 
place above, and below on the blot. 
This is an expression of movement on 
the vertical axis. While on this card, 
two animals are appropriate to the 
stimulus, and represent conventional 
figures, neither their position nor pos- 
sible activity are conventional. Uncon- 
scious factors predicate conscious judg- 
ment, Suggesting that process activity 
centers more about unconscious fac- 
tors than about conscious judgment 
of the image. Again, the sexual im- 
plications about the image are clearly 
Stated, but this is an assumption the 
patient makes because of the fusion 
or connectedness of the images, Ab. 
sence of Separation in her images 
means something sexual to the pa. 
tient, but the symbolic vehicle is per- 
ceiving something connected, and it 
seems to be this that touches off 4 
complex in relation to lack of dif. 
ferentiation or the lack of inner sep- 


aration, which then is vested with 
sexual implications. 


Card III shows us that the processes 
taking place in the patient are much 
more powerful for her than blot con- 
tours or her percepts. Experience re- 
lated to differences and likenesses, 
separateness, and connections have be. 
come personal symbols for her. The 
unconscious needs underlying this in. 
fuses her logic and determines the 
nature of her image. As with Card I, 
the figures are conventional and, as 
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something from her image P HET jue " 
separating the patient from ample 0 
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horizontal axis (the red 92 à that ! 
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might be a bow tie, an ас ‘Ped int 
servation) being virtually Poser. Lee 
the unconscious like a jou pn rec Е 
result (her report of the agris bu 
breasts) is not only unada[ pap 
bizzare. She simply cant as 9 
terms with her image as ШЕ і 
can accept the two sides : 


animals 
identical or the same. The ve Sym 
an instinctual image, carry iated S 
bol of the fused or undifferent ae 
stinctual life within, and пы ihe a 
à major determining factor i presente 
cess of what went on and = en У! id 
the roots of her dilemma. Wie E E 
ing the figures as human, or exact 
not accept them as the same of hom. 
alike. This is an example tying 8 
Sexual shock, but the under atia jon 
terminant is lack of ua d Sep?" 
DOW projected by this sym A show, 
tion and connectedness, ак сей ОЙ 
directly in her remarks, touc selat 
process in the patient, anc 
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idea, bur аара to suppress the 
ot erie з image emerged. It did 
Process ае it happened. The 
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0 сере" First, there аге perfect- 
mselves. S breasts on the figures 
the pop NE, she is even aware 
а bow tj pular reaction to this area, 
ition to 
ce 

le d to see two different sexes. regard- 


the 


de Lie are an intoler- 
Ney were see ЛЕЕ, especially since 
et despit Seen "as connected below. 
Nuch со € considerable evidence for 
ing ро nscious effort, something mov- 
E] ?m below to center was so 
despite her awareness that 
not he appropriate, that she 
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rig әт up inner processes 
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‘ing М idements. Exactly the same 
tri vo DShed on Card T. When she 
АШ [е male the blot into parts 
„сату gen wo hats), her judgment 
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that looked connected to her or were 
related to the idea (or symbol) that 
would connect blot areas (first, two 
bats where one is usually seen, and 
second, connecting br asts to figures 
with a blot area physically unconnect- 
ed with the image). ` 

In the main, this is a patient who 
shows much activity along the ver- 
tical axis of our schema. She is not 
unaware of stimuli that would con- 
nect her with others (horizontal, outer- 
adapted axis), but she does not get 
involved with movement along that 
plane. Yet, in an interview, she did 
not show unequivocal psychotic think- 
ing. She made appropriate responses 
to questions quite aside from the Ror- 
schach evidence that her energies did 
not flow into adaptive behavior. The 
interviewer felt she was disturbed, but 
obtained no concrete evidence to 
document it. In. looking at the pro- 
cesses taking place in Rorschach. ex- 
amination, we saw a great vulner- 
ability to being flooded by uncon- 
scious determinants, but she made ef- 
forts to check this by bringing con- 
scious judgments to bear. At times, 
she was grossly unsuccessful, and poor 
logic held sway. 

By using a method of close atten- 
tion to processes, by thinking of these 
srocesses as symbols themselves, and 
by framing them against our axes. 
perhaps we have a clearer picture of 
the inner state of the patient than 
without this. As yet. there had been 
no gro clinical evidence for psy- 
chosis. However, the processes taking 
place within the Rorschach. showed 
a great vulnerability to psychotic 
thinking under certain conditions. In 
such situations, We are justified in re- 
ferring to Rorschach findings as psy- 
chotic, and manifest behavior as not. 
No one has erred in making a diagno- 
s. However, when different sources 
г information are brought together, 
е should agree that the prognosis for 
continued surface adaptation is not 
good, and that the patient is headed 
for serious trouble. Other than talking 
»out basic symbols (reflecting lack of 
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inner differentiation) , we have not 
gone into the dynamics. We have not 
ignored “rich dynamic material, but 
we have focused on identifying proces- 
ses that have taken place. In making a 
thorough Rorschach report on the 
findings, processes would be connec t- 
ed with all else that was available. 


SUMMARY 


An attempt has been made to iden- 
tify and delineate what we have called 
“process analysis” within the Ror- 
schach sequence. This kind of 
is a result of asking what process is 
going on in the patient at a given 
point. It represents a subtle use of 
symbol interpretation within the 
realm of what the patient is doing. [t 
consists of an analysis of the processes 
which surround ‘the confluence of 
image formation and conscious re- 
action to the image. This has been 
used to clarify some of the reasons why 
skilled individuals often differ in their 
evaluations of cases with apparently 
ambiguous diagnostic qualities, It has 
been suggested that the nature of a 
Rorschach examination is rooted in 
certain qualities 
plates that pr 
symbol form, 
the differen 


analysis 


id stim- 
ulation between Interview and Ror. 
Schach techniques, A crucial difference 
ollows fro 


m the suggestion that r- 
schach all erge = 
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r the ink 
biguity in the structure Nai 
blots is only one factor cog blots 
the emergence of symbols. ноте" 
provide a relatively Open auth in- 
field. The literature is replete тегеп 
formation about how the К colot; 
blot. determinants (шл oot 
space, etc.) influence the DE We 
of material. [or ii dips a most 
have suggested that onc mation in 
crucial aspects of symbol ihre col 
Rorschach may be dimints Limulus 
scious awareness. about pde an 
material. The ink Man, р 
opportunity for this по MNE T the sub: 
the processes taking jue SETTE we 
ject make it. possible ик зар about 
may sharpen our awaren | symbols 
diagnosis and the nature sae tha 
by investigating the proc оеп 
take place at the time ol action 
of image and conscious Те: 
Rorschach. analysis. 
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Schach кз such tests as the Ror- 
estalt Th Blacky, and the Bender- 
lose st ле techniques employed in 


rated үү varied. In some, subjects 
с Kleinscl orschach blots (Loiselle 
) schmidt, 1963; Zax & Loiselle, 
ах, p TAT cards (Goldfried & 
(Stricker p the Blacky pictures 
sold fried ra ог the Bender figures 

Davis 1963 Ingling, 1961; Guertin 
Чс differe ә E on a number of seman- 
Scales fin ntial (S-D), or S-D-like 
reflect t] m which profiles, assumed to 
items, T stimulus value of the rated 
у ratings constructed. In others. 
t Ойор of Rorschach cards and of 
Vere rita al mother" and “father” 
Crd ye прагеа to determine which 
1960 E esented “father” (Kamano. 
matched. А, male and female doll were 
Чертев al Bh Rorschach cards and the 
Same pur association assessed for the 
та urpose (Mayer & Binz, 1961). 
hey these studies in fact determine 
duc ed v беењеа in this paper was con- 

niversity of Re author was at the 


the stimulus value of the items in- 
volved? Although they may have de- 
termined the connotative meanings of 
the items, it is possible that they may 
not have contributed to an under- 
standing of their stimulus character- 
istics for standard conditions of ad- 
ministration. To take the case of the 
Rorschach, for example, one may ask 
whether the responses elicited by the 
blots on the S-D are sufficiently com- 
wable to the responses elicited under 


p ` У беч 
conditions of free association to allow 
for such conclusions as that a blot 


whose S-D profile includes ratings of 
“large.” “heavy” and “potent” is a 
"masculine" blot under the free asso- 
ciation administration. There are two 
reasons to believe that in fact they 
are not. One derives from Lindzey's 
(1959) analvsis of the response pro- 
clicited by projective tech- 
and the other derives from 
ions of the "levels hy- 
hall examine these in 


CCSSCS 
niques. 
certain implicat 
pothesis.” Wes 
order. 
According to Lindzey, there are five 
major types of responses elicited bv 
projective techniques including: 1) 
Associations; which minimize ideation 
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and emphasize immediacy, e.g. Ror- 
schach responses; 2) Constructions; in 
which there is creation or construction 
of a product, most typically an art 
form such as a story or a picture, e.g. 
TAT stories. (Unlike associations, con- 
structions are held to require complex 
cognitive activities). 3) Completions; 
which are generally less immediate 
than associations or constructions, and 
are usually expected to meet such ex- 
ternal standards as rationality and 
comprehensibility, e.g. sentence com- 
pletion responses; 4) Choices or order- 
ings; in which the major activity is 
selection rather than either association 
or construction, e.g. Picture Arrange- 
ments: and 5) Expressions; in which 
there is not only self-revelation but 
self-expression as well, eg., finger- 
painting. Now, as regards the Ror- 
schach, for example, under standard 
conditions of administration its posi- 
tion in this ordering is quite clear, It 
is equally clear that the S.D elicits 
responses of a different type (although 
it would be difficult to specify precise- 
ly where in the ordering it belongs) . 
"Therefore, it may be questioned 
whether the stimulus value of the 
Rorschach, or of any associative test 
as determined by the S.D corresponds 
to its stimulus value under standard 
conditions of administration, 

A similar question is 
“levels hyy 


number of organization 


I 1 ) ‚ “уагу- 
ing in the degree of accessibility to 
observation from the 


Outside and to 
(Hanfmann & Get- 
yox implica- 
Nas been sta 

fone у, (i960) рес stated by 
though there May be 

correlation between 
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gree to which the levels uw ped 
the responses elicited by uld expect 
niques are different. One exempt be- 
less correspondence, for rie type test 
tween responses to à а sh Sressives 
and one that is primari } = Бап [ЧО 
in Lindsey's terms, than a i that T 
associative tests. А secon Padus under 
sponses elicited by a stim not nece 
one set of instructions can responses 
sarily be compared with structions 
elicited with different m: different 
when the latter require Es sonses 10 
type of response. Thus, p em 10 
ап associative condition Oe ee 1550" 
elicit depth material, 
ciations, cannot necess lesigned 
pared directly with one ‹ ant О 
elicit responses which аге ed ore 
sciously mediated, e.g.. s omp 
trolled associates. үсе зе ог 
sons possible, the ET epit" 
direct, projective, or, a | 
niques would be obviat d views 
From a theoretical aped y 
then, there are reasons to о meast!” 
advisability of attempting 1 items 
the stimulus value of S onm hes 
means of one type of ied conditio", 
these items under startdan sferi ҮР, 
require a qualitatively ¢ of the РГ 
of response, The purpose 9^ ig uli 
ent study was to put p stima 
test by administering ve? ‘tions ^! a 
Under associative instruc anaga, 
under two different. VA са hats 
and S-D, conditions. SPO ari Р 
were interested in discover” word py 
tern of responses given to the SD d 
the anagrams test and ш; emo!’ n 
Ss for whom that word Vative test at 
ly “loaded” on the ancl wit E^ 
by comparing this pase word qul 
given by Ss for whom thí 5 


Е was cp 
not “loaded.” The et and : 
the response on the anagra ; 
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interpreted. The тацопа 6 test Paus 
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xe level and could, therefore, 
to ides m useful base against which 
thie i the responses elicited by 
mile! nen The anagrams task was 
Ше Was jecause it w s felt that if 
is "Ban: implied by "loadedness 
it ones at all response levels, then 
бетй vasa with the complex 
di шон involved in word 
ploved T Finally, the S-D was em- 
Search anb its prominence in re- 
makes ar tais kind, as indicated above, 
бт i M 1 assessment of its usefulness 
S purpose quite important. 


METHOD 

Materials: 

Words ` 

the stu 
Words 


Fifty common English 
(see Table I) were stimuli in 
dy. On the basis of pilot data, 
ikely were selected which would be 

у to elicit loaded responses from 


at least a fai 
ast a fair segment of the subject 
Population, 8 Sod 


вае: Ss were fifty female under- 
ocheste M at the University of 
Dess, the a or reasons of incomplete- 
rom th data of six Ss were eliminated 
data of f analysis of the S-D, and the 
le indere Ss were eliminated from 
nly feral of the anagrams results. 
сапат е Ss were employed be- 
they t evious findings indicated that 
* tend to express their emotions 
1 y than do males (Gold- 
1960. Bee Gurin, Veroff & Feld, 
} Pine & Holt, 1960). 


Py, 
for ee re: Ss were seen individually 
Was teen The word association test 
lowing ^? administered with the fol- 
read S instructions: “I am going to 
Word IW words to you. After each 
» d like you to respond with 


le y 
© very 
Mingo’ first word that comes to your 


the list ollowing this administration 
lion: «у 85 repeated with the instruc- 
Words am going to read the same 
With ур 2nd Га like you to respond 
time» € same word you gave the first 
techni he „purpose for using this 
When Чё will become clearer below. 


nt ууа, 
Presented criteria for “loadedness” are 


Afte 
r . 
a rest period the anagrams 
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test was administered with the fol- 
lowing written instructions: 

On the top of each of the following 
pages, you will find a word. Using 
only the letters of that given word, 
you are to try to make as many differ- 
ent words as quickly as you сап. For 
example, if the word at the top of 
the page were Person, you might find 
such words as "son," "pen," "opens," 
etc. in it. You may use long or short 
words, but you cannot use a letter 
more times than it appears in the 
original word. Proper nouns (names 
of people, places, etc.) , foreign words, 
or slang words cannot be used. Aside 
from that, you may use any word 
which might be found in a dictionary. 

List as many words as you can 
think of, one underneath the other. 
Use only the page on which the word 
appears. You are to work on only one 
page at a time; the experimenter will 
tell you when to stop. You will receive 
only one sheet at a time. Work as 
quickly as you can. 


Are there any questions? 


Since two minutes were allowed for 
each word, time limits necessitated 
that only 12 words could be adminis- 
tered. These words were, Differ- 
ence, Measurement, Table, Command, 
Dreams, Trouble, Feared, Stupid, 
Memories, Carpet, Worried апа 
Cheating. With the exception of 
Difference, Measurement and Table, 
which were "ice-breakers," the words 
were selected arbitrarily with an eye 
toward including those words that 
were likely to have been responded 
to as loaded on the word association 
test by a number of Ss. Approximately 
one week later, 12 scales of the S-D 
(see Table П) were administered with 
standard instructions (Osgood, Suci 
& Tannenbaum, 1957). Once again, 
time limits necessitated that only 12 
of the stimulus words in the total list 
be used. These were: Family, Cared, 
Nail, Play, Neat, Love, Milk, Sleep, 
Command, Feared, Memories, and 
Worried. As will be seen, 4 words, 
viz., Command, Feared, Memories and 
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‘TABLE 


Free Association 
Beautiful 


Music 

Black Nail 
Bread Neat 
Brother Party 
Butterfly Pity 
Cared Play 
Carpet Short 
Cheating Sickness 
Comfort Sissy 
Command Sled 
Dreams Sleep 
Drunkard Slow 
zagle Snake 

mily Soft 

ther Soldier 

ared Sour 
Filthy Spider 
Food Stomach 
Hand Stupid 
King Sweet 
Love Table 
Man ‘Trouble 
Memories Trust 
Milk Ugly 
Mountain 


Worried 


Worried, were stimuli on both 
anagrams and s.p 


Resu 
: Using responses on the word 
Clation test as criteria for 
of each word, 
Broups, viz., 
Was loaded 
neutral, A 
of these g 


asso- 
“loadedness” 
Ss were divided into 2 
those for whom 
and those for w 
comparison of th 


roups on the anagrams and 
S-D served the Purpose o 


utlined above, 

course, only those Words that split 

the. Population for an adequate sta. 

tistical comparison could be included 
In the analysis, 

The criteria for emotional loaded- 
ness Were based on a method outlined 
by Levine (1958) . The rules for de- 
termining “loadedness” were applied 
rd in hierarchical order as 


a word 
hom it was 
e responses 


absence of a re- 
he Original or the 


2. Change in 
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I. Words Employed in Word Association, Anag 
Semantic Differential Conditions. 
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qion 
in reproductie 
- No change in repro 


Anagrams 
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Cared | 
Command 
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Feared 
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Milk B 
Nail шр 
Neat гар - 
Play ЖОШ 

У *"vrici 
Sleep Worrle 


Worried 


е 
ро 
(е, 1689 of | 


д tion 
and reproductio tation 


to repeated presen 
word) words. 

b. RT is high (over 
response word, me 
production word: 4$ ds 
RT must be over 5. 

с. RT is high e he 
reproduction yom 
response word: р б. set 
RT must be over 5. 


25 sec). мў 
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com 


^ c 
but high RT: .eprodut 

dc qe > and тер? сос. 
а. КТ for response 4.0 


se et 
tion words each is ove 
jal 
В Д епи“ 
TABLE П. Semantic Differ 
Scales Employed. 
Hard-Soft 
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Slow- 


Emotional- 
Good-Bad 
Wisc-Foolish 
Severe-Lenient 


ve 
Unemotional 
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b. R : 
ү lor response word is high 
eem 9.0 sec), but RT [or re- 
\ Oduction word is low (under 
0 sec.) 


Anagr 
grams test ] в 
number of resulls: 


for Whom " 


The mean 
Words constructed by Ss 
у Ss for =. word was "loaded" and 
are reporte бен» the word was neutral 
the Неге; н Fable 1. A ¢ test of 
ү, кине: deed between these means 
Might | È snificant in all cases. It 
r зе added that a measure ol 
word building had been ob- 
} having Ss indicate the words 
Vals Pek thig end of 30 second inter- 
Чоп. No Mi ur h 2 minute presenta- 
either. erences in rate were noted 
seq s S-D ratings were ana- 
Sores erences between mean 
: s for each word, and be- 
зү PYOportions of extreme (2-3. 
and neutral (0) responses for 
A мапа unloaded Ss, (see Table 
the Шел differences between апу of 
шагуы s were noted. Thus, the con- 
the « is: meanings of the words for 
no, paced group as a whole would 
Were м indicated that the words 
Some E ow for them. However. 
Percentage ee did emerge when 
Sponge, е of extreme and neutral re- 
2 5 were compared by means of 
for differences between uncor- 
Noted proportions. It should. be 

that, because of the relatively 
mber of responses compared. 


Sade, 
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ferences emerge, significance levels 
beyond the .10 are reported. 

As can be seen in Table IV, for 
“Feared” a note-worthy difference was 
on the severe-lenient scale, with loaded 
Ss giving the word a greater number of 
extreme lenient rating (p< .10). 
“Memories” elicited fewer extreme 
ratings from "loaded" Ss on active (p< 
.10) and significantly more neutral 
ratings on the severe-lenient scale 
(p< 10). "Love" elicited fewer ex- 
treme scores on emotional (p< .01) 
and more extreme ratings on pleasant 
(p< 10) from neutral Ss. “Worried” 
received fewer extreme bad ratings 
(p< .10) and fewer extreme wn pleas- 
ant ratings (p< .05) from “loaded” 
Ss, but more neutral ratings (from 
those Ss) on wise-foolish (p< .0001) , 
severe -lenient (p< 01) hard -soft 
(p< 02). and slow-fast (p< .10). 
Finally, “Cared” elicited fewer ex- 
treme ratings on emotional (p< .10) 
from loaded Ss. In summary, then, 
“loaded” Ss seem to have been avoiding 
“negative” responses on the S-D, and 
moving in the direction of checking 
more neutral responses. The hypo- 
thesis that no responses directly inter- 
pretable as indicating “loadedness” 
would emerge appears again to have 
been borne out. 


DiscussioN 
We have found that there are some 
important differences and similarities 
between responses to the same verbal 


ane үа + А "A 4 
fon because of the desirability of al- stimuli elicited by three assessment 
Ing any potentially significant dif- techniques. Thus, an anagrams test 
"Ту Я " d 
ABLE JII, Comparison of Mean Number of Words Constructed by “Loaded” 
(L) and “Unloaded” (U) Sson Anagrams Task, © ‘ 
Ww Result 
E ord Mean S.D. Of statistical 
сат L. (N=22) 10.7 19 analysis 
W U. (N — 24) Wy 1.8 1 NS. 
ге L (N=1)) 10.9 28 
b о. (N =35) 37 20 ] NS 
Teams L. (N=7) 10.9 °з ы 
= 89 12.7 rod 
n u. (N = 39) i 87 ] Ns. 
ouble L. N= 12) 9.6 g5 
= 34 9. с 
u N = ' 20 ] NS 
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did not discriminate between one sub- 
group which had given disturbed as- 
sociations to a word and another 
whose responses had shown no signs 
of disturbance. Similarly, although the 
S-D did show differences in the con- 
notative meanings attributed to the 
words by these sub-groups, Ss whose 
responses were “loaded” on the word 


association test tended to attribute 
either morc positive meanings or more 
neutral 


meanings to their 
words than did Ss whose 
tion responses showed no 
It might be noted that this finding is 
in accord with those of Osgood, et al., 
(1957) and Zax, Cowen, & Mary Peter 
(1963) , that schizophr 
many stimulj 

ed,” check nev 
often th 


loaded 
word associa- 
disturbances, 


enics, for whom 
are presumably “load- 
itral significantly more 
an do normals. Therefore, it 
TABLE IV, Summ 

and “Unloaded” 
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characteristics on the word Sar re- 
test are associated with тап sis not 
sponse patterns, the relations di “Joad- 
a direct one. That is, althoug to have 
ed” words ought presumably En 
morc negative meanings, a ES “une 
more extreme meanings thi arently 
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be obscured by a defensive Ue o. 
neutrality on the S-D. To et may 
D profiles for such. words, € of uh 
lead. to serious paige ril 
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rating of neutral on a аг may a€ 
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ba would have to make use of 
Suh hs uch would bypass or prevent 
TI delensive maneuvers. 
that кё one ee seems warranted 
ile an rences about the stimulus 
ONE ser at test item presented under 
iroi rex saluons cannot be made 
tered кы to that item adminis- 
qualitatively Ем requiring а 
iem, in o c illerent type ol response, 
Bramo stimulus value is the 
ment, ie. ( us total stimulus environ- 
plus E i items, plus instructions. 
Stricker о variables (сї. Zax. 
of the ds eiss. 1960) . Thus, the use 
of the dis M the properties 
ordinarily 4. wach blots which аге 
tive MEN ministered under associa- 
Rite ч: Tons, could be justified only 
Tesponses ewe that the types of 
tions coca шеп һу the two condi- 
tainly our плесу comparable, Cer- 
"bon such results would cast doubt 
ch an assumption. 


Studying ain ee technique of 
ber se stimulus value of test items 
elicited u me compare responses 
Stimulus De er conditions in which the 
be varie properties of the items would 
im. ag while the administration, 
environmen IURE of the stimulus 
“St, was k nt not of immediate inter- 
“Mployin ере constant. Several studies 
illustrating pai technique may be cited 
zinger (1995 Korner, Allison & Zwan- 
OF оц 2) compared the responses 
of Rosch: of Ss to two different sizes 
Under — blots, both administered 
Tarks po oe conditions. Similarly, 
ated textu ) experimentally manipu- 
“ard үү ч and form elements of 
ministered.. | the Rorschach and ad- 
tions to а лена under standard соп- 
p Mipulati etermine the effects of the 
mally E On ou popular responses. 
"sponses хпег (1961) compared the 
Matic Ro elicited by the usual achro- 
e respor schach cards TV and VI with 
Versions nses elicited by blue colored 
tration hol those cards with adminis- 
this e d constant. The advantage 
Cially,2PProach seems clear, espe- 
Questio it makes unnecessary the 
nable assumption of compar- 
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able responses elicited under different 
conditions of administration. 

The present results bear most di- 
rectly upon the problem of making 
inferences to other conditions from 
responses elicited under associative in- 
structions lor purposes of measuring 
stimulus value. However, they may 
also bear upon the comparison ‘of sets 
of different test responses for other 
purposes. It may be useful to review 
these briefly. First, studies designed 
to validate one test by means of com- 
parison with another test. This proce- 
dure is commonly used where the 
criterion is а test score, not a directly 
observable behavior (American Psv- 
chological Association, 1954). In this 
instance serious errors of estimating 
the validity of the test may result if 
the criterion test elicits a different, 
non-comparable type of response. For 
example, validating an associative 
measure of primary process, by cor- 
relating derived scores with Sentence 
Completion Test scores, тау be an 
error since the appearance of primary 
process material may vary significantly, 
and to an unknown degree depending 
upon the type of response required. 
In this example, one associative meas- 
ure of primary process would be most 
appropriately validated against an- 
other associative measure. Second, the 
validation of tests by prediction of 
observable behaviors (American Psy- 
chological Association, 1954). As 
Stone & Dellis (1960) pointed out, 
this procedure may be fallacious where 
the observed behavior relates to a dif- 
ferent level of personality organization 
and observation than does the type of 
response elicited by the test. Third, 
the validation of clinical interpreta- 
tions of test responses by compar- 
ing the interpretations with profiles 
elicited by the responses used as items 
on another test. For example, Gold- 
fried (1963) compared the connota- 
tive meanings of Rorschach percepts 
as determined bv the S-D. with the 
Phillips & Smith (1953) content 
analytic interpretations of those per- 
cepts, and found that although there 
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was some agreement, there Was also 
notable disagreement. In this case it 
was the level of the clinician's re- 
sponse and those of naive Ss using the 
S-D that were assumed to be sul- 
ficiently similar to justily the compari- 
son. The degree to which this assump- 
tion is true, however, remains to be 
determined. Finally, the concerns out- 
lined above apply to hypothesis test- 
ing in general. For example, Margolis 
(1961) has suggested с 
analytic hypotheses about unconscious 
conflicts are probably not most ade- 
quately tested with pencil and paper 
inventories, Freeman, Feingold, Schles- 
inger & Gorman (1964) have summed 


up this position quite well as follows: 
“А good deal of 


that psycho- 


care in design is 
needed to make the levels of behavior 
tapped in an experiment congruent 
with, or logically derived from, the 
behavioral level described in the hy- 
pothesis” (р. 555). | 

In closing, it should be noted that 
the position of the present authors is 
not that there are no aspects of re- 
Sponses at one level which can be re- 
lated to aspects of responses at other 
levels, Obviously, in our data, neutral 
w^ responses were related to word 
loadedness," There are parallels, 
then, in the two responses that could 
be meaningfully studied. The point, 
rather, js that the manner in which 


oe for ample, and its responses 
ove Deen employed, indicate that ; 
tention h; ai me 


ments, and b) 
some instances in 
of the responses 
pretations could 


» and in 
ate, aspects 
at misinter. 
ally result, 
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A Brief Note on the Relationship Between = 
Rorschach Developmental Level and Intelligen 


STANLEY Kissrr " 
Rochester Child Guidance Clinic 


Summary: Rorschach. Dev 
both an overall DL score 
with IQ, whereas no significant r 
of different ratio DL scores, 
lack of relationship between 
stemmed from mcthodolo, 
of relationship between the 


On the basis of developmental 
theory formulated by Werner (1948) 
and Rorschach findings described by 
Ainsworth and Klopfer (1954) , Gold- 
fried (1962) hypothesized a relation- 
ship between Rorschach Develop- 
mental Level and Intelligence, He 


found them to be significantly related 
r= 44, 1). 


two variables. 


Friedman апа Orgel 


] (1964) have 
taken issue with Goldfri 


ed, contend- 


] - + from the st 
the rationale whi 


5, NO such relation- 


P with inte] igence level is neces- 
sarily inferreq’ à 7 


Stantiate their 
and i 


= Re 
norma], i 
schizophrenic, cerebrali ШОЧ, 
They concluded, “1 
Ings point to a Се of relation. 
ship between unaltered? genetic Scores 
and intelligence level 7, - " (1964 
p. 496). ' 


А comparison of the 
reveals а major Procedur 
Goldfried (1962) 


two Studies 
al difference. 


used an Overall DL 
Score to correlate with IQ, whereas 


Friedman and Orgel (1961) used 
ratio DL score, Overall DI, makes use 
11 would like 


John М. Reisman who 
the scorers. 


* Italics are the 


ciation to 


served as one of 


authors, 


and a ratio DL 


DL and 1 


A sing 
r геге compared, U 
clopmental level and intelligence. were сатра nificantly 
score. Overall DL correlated "i number 
clationship was found between. IQ RE that the 
The findings were interpreted. as d go "Е literature 
Q previously reported. in тана Jack 
gical considerations rather than from апу in 


à “on 

akes into © we 

of the entire protocol. vay responses 

sideration genetically „МЕ. s well 2$ 

(Le. W-E, WE, Wua)’ MT 
genetically low scores (& 

Wis DW), and vields onc 


3 akes Ц, 
score. The ratio DL score aim dat? 
of only a portion of esponse 

i. genetically whole ЕР T 
(Le. genetic; BN e (Wa) | 
= (WE +) & (V+) & (Wa 0 


per 
ic a numl 361 
W), and thus yields a ;deratio 


: е "Phie conii 1 
different ratios. This eo hich conr 
led to the current study ox кот 
pared the relationship M uds overi 
schach DL and 1Q, using 

and ratio DL scores. 


METHOD 


From the records of a а 
ance clinic а sample was € referret 
individuals who had been admin, 
for diagnostic evaluation, re fou! 
tered the Rorschach and we 


s ron 

to have an IQ of 80 or релеп 
individually administered md o j 1 
test. The final sample const: wis 15 
Protocols, The mean age 


: an 
With a range of 11-16; 


ic 
gu Е 
1 
yn ad 


the me: 
[80-125 | 

Was 98 with a range of 80 15 were 

° -otoco е 

The 40 Rorschach фон Ге pre». 

all rescoreq according to. n (995 

dure suggested by Friedma then " 

An overall DI, score Почт | al 

tained for each subject fo nume wl 
method of assigning a r 


н in d 
Value, 1.6 to each seeing net 
direction of higher «deve score 17, 
unctioning) , totaling the * " score 
a etal’ “cor” 
E [D] and Unusual [pd] d pL $ 
аге а 


A 1 vera 
So included in the over 
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TABLE I — Correlation Coefficient Between 1Q and Developmental Scores 


Overall DL 
[W ++I S [Wa] & [Wal 


Ww 
[D] & [D+] & [Da] 
D 


Dee pw d e [Wa ро e] e [D418 [Da] 


е total D & W 
ПУ] к [W+] ne 
total W 
D44] y [D+] 

м total D 
“HALE INA] & [D+] & [D+] 
“jeg "8 WED 7 


сас 

Of сак, dividing by the number 

vera ie for the card and then 

sky. Me the 10 DL scores (Wilen- 
‚ 959). Twenty of the Rorschach 


Proto, i 
Scored 5 were independently те- 
а i ?) à second scorer, resulting in 
(Peg Г scorer reliability of .95 

Carson) | ) 

TI REsULTS 

le с HP " " 

tween Coeflicients of correlation be- 


a Rorschach DL : ) scores 
ire Presented in ta, 1Q sco 
hen the ratio DL’s were used as 
Si r comparison, no statistically 
Rnificani relationship between IQ 
Overall obtained. However, using 
Correlati DL score, the obtained 
P<.01) Been significant (r — +.42, 
conclusio riedman and Orgel's (1964) 
ationshi,, regarding the lack of re- 
M opmer, between Rorschach De- 
May ian Level and intelligence 
üilure s de be challenged. Their 
the two > nd a relationship between 
sulted p ariables appears to have re- 


than " Tom their approach rather 
tionship any inherent lack of re- 
1р between Developmental 


qam 
+15 


Level and intelligence. 
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tion" as well as lor each ol the 
ten dimensions separately. For check- 
ing the reliability of ratings, _five 
judges were asked to rate two Ss from 
the interview material. Eighty 
cent perfect agreement and 20 per 
cent partial agreement (deviating not 
more than one step on the four-point 
scale) were obtained, 


above 


per 


Inasmuch as very few 
by the interviewers 
categories 1 and 2 (the low-maturity 
pole), these two were collapsed into 
one for the purpose of analyzing the 
data. The measure was therefore re- 
duced from a d-point to a 3-point 
scale, 


Ss were placed 
in either of the 


(b) The scale of ment. 
developed by Dymond 
sessing the individual's adjustment 
from his TAT production.” On the 

asis of the literature, and on what 
seems to be a Sullivanian framework, 

ymond extracted a number of di- 
mensions thought to be intimately 
related to mental health, These in. 
clude the ability of the hero to solve 

15 own problems vs. dependence on 
others or Magica] forces, the kinds of 
Interpersonal relations the subject de- 
Picts in his Stories, e.g., constructive 

ive interaction, etc. Each 
Protocol was given a single com- 


Posite rating on a seven-point scale 
ranging from “ 


al health was 
(1954) for as. 


g Severe disturbance 
bordering оп psychotic to psychotic” 
earning a score of 1 


grated, 


differentiateq sienifi- 
the protocols of pre- 
apy clients, and Was sig- 
ated to measures by the 
counselors’ 
1 ic success, The in- 
tra-judge reliability reported by Dy- 
mond was 94 


The TAT Protocols of 
selected Ss of this study 
by this investigator 
mond’s method 
sisted of at least eigh 


30 randomly 
were scored 


„ТАТ 
Objective Scoring of the Т 
амзта-ийге 1€ 
initial scoring; the intra-jucg 
liability was .84. | 
The C lexity 
с) The Comp ) 
"o ME by the author 
G. 


scale wit 
(1961) € 
» Constr 

Kelly’s Repertory Role болна 


ork ol 
st within the ema a Out 
construct theory (Kelly, jy used і" 
of 30 constructs а found 10 
TAT terminology, 17 tp d protocols 
occur in at least 89, of Sr these 4! 
of the Ss. Examples o tlli: 


:Ognition, 
achievement - recognit É ge 
nurturance, and anxie s 
structs were selected аў comple x: 
evaluating the relative al perceptio 
the subjects’ (eri iat api ae exit) > 
the rationale being гаре, healthy 
a significant dimension 


056): 
еп, 4 
B v & Neugartet .» 
Justment (Henry & 3 ж study à 
А = tne 97 
r this aspect o ге used in n 
Eo aS an "i ling those use ando?! 
protocols, excluding poat ТАШАТ 
above, were pulled ou Eight Fs 
and scored for eae rotol n 
cards were used. Each | from 0 f 
assigned a score, ranging const 
17, equaling the number N the "m 
used in describing m e геНаһ e 
characters in the card. in pero pe^ 
of this scale, expressed dà judges 
of agreement between two | 
93 (N — 10). м 
т 
RESULTS AND аа metho" 
istica РА 
Following Dana's aan dich 
of analysis the ESS penres "abo" x 
tomized into “below pod thu? cl 
the median. The Peu of ove d 
tained and the йн the le in 
ratings by interviewers с succ sult 
of maturity of Ss and thei ХО айе 
having made the eee es 
hood were cast in 2 x < А ip bet! 
X? value for the relationshi[ 
ratings and ESS was 11.8, 
(df — 9). 
distributions on each (гел! d 
ns were similarly 4 un. 
51,8, 9 ang 10 меге oc E 
Cantly related to E97 ос 
ч resp a 
the ip i 405, ahd te levels г Tere 
En y- oe other six dimension: 
all in €Xpecteq direction. к 
The Scores оп Dymond’s Scale a 


M. Mike Nawas 
t ESC e 
ing sed = ae were correlated, yield- 
eyond the Et which is significant at 
Product-mony 01 level (df = 98). A 
between ag correlation of .52 
mplexit, 2 5 and scores on the 
= 28 thi Seale was obtained. For 
the бт qu! P significant at beyond 
Befor evel, | 
вопр АЕ апу conclusions: it 
imitation tO point out a major 
AT т n of this study. Since the five 
Utilized 15 used lor scoring ESS were 
Jn deriving the scores on two 
Validation measures — the Dv- 
Scale and the Complexity 
> contamination is obvious. 
therefor ations reported cannot 
tions, " be accepted without reserva- 
eight TAT apologia, no more than 
to each j „cards were administered 
the (t a Subject, And since neither of 
"ngfu]] Validation scales could mean- 
: зе employed without a 
' Wide sampling of produc- 


Hobson’ : 
1 son's choic i y 
lternati ` choice was the only 


the Egg ct in view of the fact that 

> 15 significantly related to the 
> әу interviewers — a criterion 
othe тареп than cither of the two 
relations idation measures — the cor- 
comp] p between ESS and each of 
ma," ity and mental health scales 
tainly db be altogether spurious. Cer- 
Strongly sd are suggestive and perhaps 
ande ESS is, of course, inferential 
do, 30 15 the interviewer's rating. They 
difero Wever, differ in that they tap 
tervie t levels of functioning, the in- 
Overy X5 rating falling closer to 
furth ehavior. Aside from lending 
signifa confidence in Dana’s scale, the 
atin cant relationship between the 
on паз and the ESS sheds some light 
"wee lé question of the relation be- 
Bien Overt behavior and pae 
heo rial. This issue is of considera ble 
anq retical and practical signi аш 
mug is still very much alive (ап 
те Ре dled), as the deliberations of a 
suy меу recent symposium ол the 
Тое have clearly shown (Carr, 
60) , 
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Danis analytic schema seems to 
focus more on the form than on the 
content of the ГАТ. This is particu- 
larly evident in the case of PO. Having 
been instructed to attune themselves 
to observing the behavior of the sub- 
ject and the nature of his or her in- 
‘teraction with the interviewer and 
other family members present during 
the interview, the rating by the inter- 
viewer, after spending 3-4 hours with 
each subject, is undoubtedly heavily 
influenced by direct. observation of 
overt behavior. To a great extent. 
overt behavior, or at least that part of 
it which the interviewer can capture 
and have confidence in noting, is ex- 
pressive and stylistic: and so is the 
form aspect of the TAT. Viewed in 
this light, the relationship between 
the ratings and the ESS seems quite 
plausible and theoretically meaning- 
ful. It is possible that, to the degree 
that it can be made, an explicit dis- 
tinction between form and content 
in future research on the relations 
between projective material and 
overt behavior, might prove quite 
rewarding. 

As to the ESS itself, it may be con- 
cluded that because of its parsimony, 
replicability, reliability, quantifiabil- 
ity and validity, the instrument recom- 
mends itself well as a useful research 
tool. Its validity is all the more telling 
because the BM rather than the GF 
cards were used in deriving the scores 
for the female Ss. 

Since Dana has provided PR. criteria 
for only five cards, thus limiting the 
instruments range of convenience 
further efforts for deriving PR. nobis. 
tive material for other cards 
warranted. mE EE 
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Similarities of Defense Preferences 
Within Families and Within Sex Groups 


Mark H. THELEN! 


Southern Illinois University 


Sun РМ Š ^ 
ie ез 50 males, 17 and 18 years of age, and their natural parents were given 
of det acky Defense Preference Inventory to determine if there are commonalities 

ense preferences within families and within sex groups. 


TI 3 
ке results tended to support the hypothesis that male adolescents manifest de- 
se preferences more similar to those of their father than to nonrelated adult 


males yt 

but failed to support a comparable hypothe 
rences to his mother versus nonrelated adult females. The 
veal defense preferences more similar to those of their 


similari 
иу of defense prefe 
adolescent males did not r 


father 

r than of their mother nor were sex differences in defense 
An additional finding suggested that the adult males 
defense preferences than are adult females. 


Served, 
In their 


In. ree 
Non years, investigators have 
Variables A identity some of the basic 
defense which might be related. to 
sex пы сетне, Social class and 
Were an ences in defense preferences 
is long the variables studied. 
no cla апа Swanson (1960) found 
nial, bu ‘are with regard to de- 
BOYS Auer did find that middle class 
УУ were 


their filu Mone inclined to repress 
Oys, Vi than were lower class 
Middle (4. Wee to aggression the 
ying” 4,155 boys employed “self-modi- 


Ower дома) more often than the 
Tévealeq q boys. Their study further 
as their a: Wat their subjects behaved 
essari]y parents behaved and not nec- 
requests Ths with parental 
ding th; 115 was reflected in their 
sion © At the expression of aggres- 
Story endings was 
indirect for those children 
arents favored psychological 
19405 of discipline and primar- 
Porally V lor those whose parents cor- 
and Scher te them. Weiss (1957) 
сещат (1957) found that “intel- 
ШУТ А o tended to come from а 

Socioeconomic class, whereas 


s 
eer Was a portion of the author's 
a > Univers ation completed at Michigan 
етеп of sity, The guidance and encour- 
ыстап Albert I. Rabin, chairman of the 
edgeq -~ pa committee, is gratefully acknowl- 
bmi. author is now at the University 


s concerning the adolescent's 


preferences. ob- 
are more heterogeneous 


“repressors” tended to be of a lower 
socioeconomic class. The above studies 
appear to be contradictory concern- 
ing the relationship between social 
class and the preference lor repres- 
sion. The contradictory findings may 
be a result of the different instru- 
ments employed in dissimilar testing 
situations. In. Miller and Swanson's 
study the defense preference was pre- 
cipitated by a fear of failure whereas 
Weiss and Selzer utilized the Ror- 
schach. 

Miller and Swanson (1960) have 
found that those men who manifested 
е identity. conscious or un- 
conscious, utilized denial and with- 
drawal more than other subjects. If 
sex identity is related to defense pref- 
erences, one might also expect sex dif- 
ferences in defense preferences. Using 
Blacky Defense Preference Inven- 
tory (DPI) as a measure of defense 
sreferences, Peak, Muney, and Clay 
(1960) found that females preferred 
reaction formation more often than 
the males, who preferred. projection 
more often than did females, This 
analvsis was performed only on those 
cartoons which Blum identified as 
hostility cartoons (ie. П, III, IV 
VII and VIII). With a psvchiatric 
population Weiss (1957) and Selzer 
(1957) found few lemale "projectors" 
and few male “deniers.” g 


a feminin 


the 
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The findings ol social class ditfer- 
ences in defense preferences raise the 
question of how such eere 4 
defense preferences are establishec 
and maintained, As an explanation 
Miller and Swanson (1960) have sug- 
gested that children acquire delense 
preferences [rom their parents. Thus, 
one might expect similarities of de- 
fense preferences within families. On 
the basis of previous research reveal- 
ing differences in defense prelerences 
as a function of sex identity and sex, 
one might predict similarities of de. 
fense preferences within sex groups, 
both within families and across fam- 
ilies, In order to explore these ideas, 
the following hypotheses were formu- 
lated: 


1. Male adolescent subjects mani. 
fest defense Preferences “which are 
more similar to those shown by their 
father than to nonrelated adult males. 

2. Male adolescent subjects employ 
defense preferences Which are more 
similar to those manifested by their 


mother than to nonrelateq adult fe- 
males, 


3. The male 
hibit defense 
lar to those of 
of their mother, 


4. The adult male subjects reflect 
defense Preferences which differ from 
those employed by adult female sub- 
jects. 

METHop 
Subjects and Procedure 

The DPI Was administereq in 
ually to 50 males, 17 or 18 
age, and their natural Parents. The 
adolescents were 
educational hi 
is a Catholic 


adolescent subjects ex. 
Preferences more simi- 
their father than those 


divid- 


natural par 
study, The Seneral occu 
of the adult males ma 


as follows: 10 as Managerial ог 


í ; ro- 
fessional, 29 as skilled or white-collar, 
and 18 as unskilled, Seventy-two per 


"йїп Groups 
Similarities of Defense Preferences Within G 


ted agreed 

cent of the [amilies ee ap 
to take the test. T he instruc ү 
procedures lor adit sae Blum 
followed those established b} 
(1956). 
Analysis of the Data xus dt 

The data consists ol еш reflects 
five statements, cach af w E the su? 
à given defense category, cn Two 
jects, to cach of the 11 per by deter 
subjects may be ea ge vada о 
mining the differences J these dif- 
cach cartoon and ge а These 
ferences over all 11 ed to ac 
difference scores were squé 7 


мо 

imilarity of 

centuate (he йаша гну 

ranks to a given statement. ' similar! 
The data were analyzec peses: 


гро! 7 
for the first and second lia imilarit 
Regarding the former the ah betwee 
score of defense pates ath 
son and father was A чар р 
same son was then шу oit д 
other fathers and the s comparison? 
larity score of all these ference A 
was determined. The le o dete 
tween these two SCONES) lted in d». 
mined for cach son, Wilcoxon heh 
appropriate lor the vy for the аг 
Substituting the mother | hypothe 
the data for the оше he $ 
were analyzed in exactly 
manner, 


his mother was determined. 
ference between these aking i 
each son was ranked, ma Test. di 
Suitable for the Wilcoxon thesis, pri 
To test the fourth E oti the eat 
adult male was compared апаа ad. 
With all other adult males а Tor 
dissimilarity score was ie sub" 
ikewise, cach adult ея fe 
Pared with all the adu nilarit 
Jects and a mean 115511 xpec 
Was established. It was ade two ^ gull 
the difference between = each 2 rest 
dissimilarity scores, for dara 
male, would provide t itt 
the fourth hypothesis because 
coxon Test. However, 


cores ata 


Mark Н. THELEN 


te ee distribution ol scores ol 
were ober groups, mean rank scores 
see tained lor each delense cate- 

у and ¢ tests were applied to the 


data, The * que + 
ea ie unexpected distribution ol 
ч отеу led to an interesting additional 


mdi eX s Р 
th Ing which is presented along with 
е other results 


| RESULTS 
Fhe 


statistics relev: zs 
three Ustics relevant to the first 


finding йезе, and an additional 
first f | зе found in Table 1. The 
With nee = compares cach son 
adult m; ather versus all nonrelated 
son ез. Employing the Wilcox- 
t a 2 score of 1.27 was ob- 
s not statistically sig- 

mination of the data 
à a small number of fam- 
ade a large contribution which 
"ary to the prediction. In or- 
ninimize the influence of the 
xde of the diflerence scores, the 
€st was applied to the same 

tati, acd 1 shows that with this 
significan, ^ 80е of 1.84, which is 
ant at the .03 level, was ob- 
115 provides some confirma- 


l to з 
Magnin 
Sign "n. 
di 


lon А " 
for the first hypothesis. 
Tani S sci 
Дури I—Statistics Pertinent to 
seeeses 1-3 and an Additional 
jDPorhesis Finding (A) 
s А p 
Їз = a 
ji М 98 — NS 
Х Manniy — 19 NS 
ann-w d 
Two tailed ау U Tes) 3.79 001 


he d 
Bowed Dd hypothesis failed to be 
eals а *d by the data as Table I re- 
ойле. 96 of .98 which сап be ас- 
creron Ог on the basis of chance. 
hat the ©, It cannot be concluded 
lense propos are more similar in de- 
1 nog 1 €rences to their mother than 
йе E ated adult females. 
Ported rd hypothesis was clearly un- 
lects a a by the data as Table I re- 
this studs Ore of —.19. Consequently, 
Pothesis i failed to support the hy- 
at adolescent males have de- 
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fense preferences more similar to their 
father than to their mother. 

The fourth hypothesis was con- 
cerned with the question of sex dil- 
ferences among the adult subjects. 
The ¢ tests revealed that the mean 
rank of the adult males, for each de- 
fense category, Was not significantly 
different [rom the mean rank of the 
adult females. 

The additional finding concerns the 
question of a dillerence between the 
adult males and the adult females in 
the heterogeneity of their defense 
preferences. In order to determine if 
there was a difference in this regard, 
the mean dissimilarity score of each 
adult male with all other adult males 
was determined. Likewise, the mean 
dissimilarity score of each adult fe- 
male with all other adult females was 
determined. Applying the Mann- 
Whitney U Test to these data result- 
ed in a z score of 3.79 which is sig- 
nificant beyond the .001 level of con- 
fidence (see Table I). Further, the 
direction of the z score indicates that 
it is the adult males who are relative- 
ly more heterogeneous in their de- 
[ense preferences and the adult fe- 
males who in turn are more homo- 
geneous in their defense preferences. 


DISCUSSION 


In the research reviewed in the first 
section, social class and techniques of 
discipline were observed as variables 
related to defense preferences. To ex- 
slain these findings, Miller and Swan- 
son (1960) have proposed that chil- 
dren acquire certain defense prefer- 
ences from their parents. If this is in 
fact the case, one would expect chil- 
dren to have defense preferences 
more similar to their father than to 
nonrelated adult males, and more 
more similar to their mother than to 
nonrelated adult females. The former 
of these was supported by this study 
and the latter was not supported. Per- 
haps the latter was not supported be- 
cause of the relatively homogeneous 
defense preferences. of the adult fe. 
males. Such a situation might make it 
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very difficult lor the adolescents to be 
significantly more similar to their 
mother than to nonrelated adult te- 
males. In any case, no clear relutation 
or confirmation is oflered by this 
study for Miller and Swanson's notion 
that. children acquire delense preler- 
ences from their parents. 

The lack of support for the hypoth- 
esis that the adolescent males employ 
defense preferences more similar to 
their father than their mother, along 
with the finding of greater similarity 
ol the sons to their father versus non- 
related adult males, raises an interest- 
ing possibility, Perhaps the acquisi- 
tion of defense prelerences, while to 
some extent transmitted in the family 
situation, does not follow sex lines, 
This proposition is consistent. with 
the failure ol. this study to disclose 
sex differences in defense preferences 
among the adult subjects, The perti- 
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д that moderate ambiguity of meaning in 
sults in maximum productivity with adults. 
above-average intelligence, were used to 
Highly structured, 
the older sample. 
to the ambiguous 
fect picture elicited the least productive 
with negative affect and ambiguous stimuli. 


sponse productivity from 


to move within his visual field. Simi- 
larly. he responds more readily to ob- 
jects which are experienced with in- 
tensely felt emotions. The young child 
tends to rely more heavily in his per- 
ception on his own motor-alfective 
attitude than the adult, who will tend 
to take more account of causal factors 
and other reality considerations not 
vet available to the child. The charac- 
teristics of the young child's percep- 
tual response indicate a greater reli- 
ance by the child on the environment. 
In light of these differences in func- 
tioning, design characteristics of pic- 
tures for children may differ from 
those for adults. 

Budoff (1963) has shown that the 
r in which picture-story mate- 
rials are designed affects their “pull- 
power” as pictures. Pictures which de- 
sicted a figure in isolation or with no 
definite action. portrayed elicited less 
rich stories than pictures in which the 
figures were portrayed around some 
definite focus or activity which was 
clearly implied by the picture. Kagan 
(1956) predicted aggressive behavior 
most accurately in a sample of de- 
linquent boys using pictures which 
portrayed aggressive content clearly. 


manne 


It would seem that children, and 
the young child especially, may re- 
spond maximally when there is a dis- 
cernably heightened — visual-tension 
level in the picture such that scenes 
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appear to have dynamic шыш б 
: Жын» rnheim (1954) states 
the viewers. Arn : аы 
that the visual-tension leve is AIME 
ture may be heightened by t e ing = 
cation of motion in a statica ly po 
trayed situation, or by intensily ing ше 
emotional expressions of the ea 
ters portrayed. The latter Approach 
was employed in this study. Pictures 
were selected in which three strong 
emotions, fear, anger, and sadness, 
were portrayed and these wcre paired 
with pictures in which no discernable 
emotions were depicted. As Werner 
(1948) suggests, it was expected that 
children, especially young children, 
would give more productiv 
to the structured high 
tures because the tensio 
picture had been incre 
ening the emotional e 
figures portrayed. The 
children, by contrast, might be ex. 
pected to give more impoverished and 
stereotyped responses to the structured 
pictures and respond more produc- 
tively to the ambiguous stimuli as the 


data derived from the college students 
suggests, 


e responses 
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eeks prior to the data 
collection as part of the school's regu- 
lar pupil evaluation program. Since 
the kindergarten children were not in- 
cluded in the school’s testing program, 
the Kuhlman-Anderson Test (Form 
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Ficunr ]— Picture Stimuli Employed in the Study 
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on the structured cards or ry 
equal ratings for both Senies of pi е 
tures was tabulated. The frequencie 
obtained for goodness of ере in- 
dicated that the 5-year-olds told bet- 
ter stories to the ambiguous Benes 
whereas the I2-year-olds told better 
stories to the structured stimuli (X 
8.284; p.01), supporting the direc- 
tion of results obtained with the quan- 
titative measures, The obtained fre- 
quencies for the personality revealing- 
ness measure indicated no trends, 

As would be expected, 
children were 


the older 
more productive on all 
the formal verbal measures. Mean 
scores on the quantitative measures 
did not vary as a function of 1.Q. level 
within each age group with the excep- 
tion of the intraception measure. The 
high LQ. Ss responded with a greater 
number of intraceptive Statements 
than the low LQ. Ss with means of 
28.1 and 15.5 Statements, respectively, 
The significant CA XLO.i 

= 9.56; 
Statements 
the high Ja. 
olc group differed little in t 
number of intraceptive st 
given, the 12-year-old high 
Bave a greater number of suc 
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same age, 
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spectively) 
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and ambiguous stimuli, respectively) , 
Also, the structured high emotion 
Pictures elicited More positive emo- 
tional words than the ambiguous pic- 
tures (33.1 and 21.7 words, respec- 
tively) 
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Ў pictures showing ап 
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for their relative pull 


^h н е 
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s ene in the stimulus ele- 
, Portrayed except for the differ- 
affective expressions of the 
Stories to the pictures were 
Separately for the seven 
or AeScribed above in an 
.. Variance design in which 
с een ud LQ. levels (2) were the 
Picty les Soups variables and pairs of 
All the '&l le within-groups' variable. 
Зат, ndings reported below were 
1 жа at least at the 59; level. 
пера ыу lyses indicated that the 
Notional toned picture elicited more 
Person; рас and more statements 
o al involvement (intraceptive 
И than were given to either 
Ues, toned or ambiguous pic- 
Buous LS exceptions were the am- 
Stmulus which elicited more 
wee Sue than the negatively 
bath elic; and the positive-affect card 
Bel с Вос о the highest mean num- 
аец А е words, as might be cx- 
tur ime the exception of this 
br © was the le the positive-affect pic- 
SSenteq east productive stimulus 


Qoa, 
to ative 


lie Discussion 
i Tati " E 
отан ationale to use in designing 
еп in 4 picture-story task has not 
tees much less tested 
ally. The vague appercep- 
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tive premise underlying the use of 
picture-story materials does not specify 
the properties of the stimulus to be 
used, except that the stimulus be am- 
biguous. There must be further de- 
finition of the goals desired from this 
task and the strategies to use in em- 
ploying these materials. For example, 
if a disturbed child were able to cope 
successfully with the strongly negative- 
emotion scenes in the structured 
series, wouldn't this suggest ego 
strengths more directly than the hit or 
miss process of depending on stimuli 
which permit easy avoidance because 
the ambiguity of meaning of the pic- 
ture allows a variety of stories? Usual 
clinical practice has failed to consider 
the possible range of strategies which 
may be employed in the diagnostic use 
of picture-story materials, and has 
tended to ignore the contribution of 
the design of the stimulus to the story 
produced. 

One artifact of the experimental 
design should be mentioned since it 
may be useful for other investigators. 
In the present design, the pictures in 
cach series were alternated, which may 
have allowed a relatively easy avoid- 
ance of the negative pictures by the 
children and the possibility that these 
negative stories were projected. onto 
the ambiguous pictures, influencing 
the results to an unknown degree. In 
evaluating story responses to pictures 
with particular characteristics, it may 
be critical to present a longer series of 
jictures of each type іп a sequence 
and alternate the sequences presented. 
This strategy would seem to minimize 
contamination of results due to spill- 
over of feelings, since the series of 


pictures are compared as units. 
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The Role of Visual Perception in the Reproduction 
of Bender-Gestalt Designs 
LEOPOLD STOER 
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Summary: 


Four groups (controls, organics, acute and chronic schizophrenics) of 


LE Ss 
Ss each were таге А 1 а ун Н 
а h were matched for age, sex and intelligence, ‘The principal tasks involved 
т ci A : : me : A 
; Producing the designs and (2) matching according to similarity a series of 


ч Мдп-сһойсез with уа 
imulus designs. The r 


rying degrees of distortion from most-like to least-like the 
lts confirmed the hypotheses (1) that perc 


ption of the 


HG mo 
» designs m : > š : 
| Sus does not significantly differentiate between normal subjects and sub- 


reg. 


sid, 
Be 
nder descri 
Motor ae ribes her test as a visual 
раце t which produces "a visual 


Yn th; VES “С 5 б 
„Mat reveals modifications in 


le ori 
Шун] ss. 
Mec] i а pattern by the integrating 
b ; 18115 of the individual who has 


the рык псей it” 
.* perce 
Visual , ptu 


(Bender, 1938). But 
e ie principles on which the 
бопеси, is based are general 
Ween ШЫ, 16. and the relationship 
dotor com Si (perceptual) and 
Neer pa; DOnents of the task remains 
Чисто Distortions in the repro- 
^ ol the designs may result 
[ ids misperception, (2) faulty 
Wee of rion (copying), (3) disturb- 
s: Combin erative functions, or (4) 
Oneng ation of all of these com- 
Qigationg "a UM reported in- 
iol Phers : relationships 
955; Niph M. W., & Pepin, L. A. 
de end d ра & Cohen, D., 
WC Exon. ory and inconclu- 
loge, "*Perimental ‘evidence and 


n 
1. 21 perceptual theories (Hebb, 
planter g Lashley, K., 1933; Miller, 
аң H., 1958 ribram, 1960; Pribram, 
ж action suggest that perception 
h rdeq ás (motor performance) be 
er r seguo "Put and output in a 
а m {uence mediated by processes 


o, Billing OF coordination. In fact, 
Pinag o lea (1963) points out, co- 
i of perception and motor 
eristie be assumed as a basic 
1С of the integrated per- 


ects q n 

5 manifesti и 

ardi inifesting psychopathology while 

Б n repr ree p xg ` " : 
8 reproduction of the designs between the groups. These findings are con- 


s a significant difference 


(2) there c 


cred te i 
» be атн М ы " 
зе in agreement with current conceptualization of perception. 


sonality. (Compare also Piaget's sen- 
sory-motor schemata.) Such concep- 
tualizations imply that in normal per- 
sons visual perception and motor per- 
formance on a perceptual motor task 
such as the Bender-Gestalt test func- 
tion as coordinated components of a 
global pattern leading to congruence 
between stimulus design and repro- 
duction. Psychopathological processes, 
however, appear to bring about im- 
pairment in the coordination of these 
components manifesting itself іп de- 
viant motor performance (distorted 
reproductions) . These inferences sug- 
gest two hypotheses: (1) the percep- 
tion of Bender-Gestalt designs does 
not significantly differ between normal 
subjects and subjects with psycho- 
pathology: (2) the reproduction ol 
the designs differs significantly be- 
tween normal subjects and subjects 
manifesting psychopathology. ‘This 
study was designed to test these hypo- 
theses utilizing a modification of Nie- 
buhr & Соһепѕ matched-choice 


procedure. 


METHOD 


a) Subjects: The total sample com- 
prises fifty-six subjects divided into 
four groups of 14 subjects each: (1) 
Control group: Psychiatric tech- 
nicians, none of whom had a history 
of mental illness. Absence of psychia- 
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tric or neuropathological conditions 
was determined by psychologicai tests. 
(2) Organics: Patients hospitalized 
for neurological pathology at Kaiser 
Rehabilitation Center in Vallejo, Cali- 
fornia, none of whom had a history of 
previous hospitalization for mental 
disorders nor presented psychotic 
symptoms (Table 1), (3) Acute 
Schizophrenics: Patients officially diag- 
nosed as schizophrenic, with secondary 
Symptom manifestations and without 
a history of prior hospitalization for 
mental illness or neuropathology, (4) 
Chronic Schizophrenics: Patients of- 


1 = 
iw 7 Agp Vocabulary Age Neurological Impairmen 
(Shipley-Hartford) | aplegi® 
| Ж ap 11.9 Paraparesis оза ратар 
d chronic hnoiditis -— 
3 : " 155 Multiple Sclerosis known orig" 
м " 178 Encephalopathy of un A maii y 
degeneration, involving 
à the cerebellum _ antal 
| | di 18.6 Left Temi: acsi Cerebr 
6 M 46 Meningitis e" | 
16.6 Multiple Sclerosis ation 
: j ji 178 секре tract degenera 
Н Е 5 (spastic рат іар 
н М 16.2 Multiple Sclerosis Р | 
" - 17.0 Brain infarction. left unknow” 
9 M 41 hemisphere, ctiology 
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12 15.9 Multiple Sclerosis te 
13 M 50 131 Subd hai Hematoma e vA) 
У г 17 18.2 Bilateral Brain Infarctic 
ч M п 20.2 Multiple Sclerosis 
маң А 186 Multiple Sclerosis 
S.D. 38.36 1691 
Note: w Ма 223 nie 
€ We wish to ackni 23 —9 
habilitati nowledge а q b < Snik ‘Mead; c se 
ing and суы te, Kaiser Foundation Нез ЧЧ to Dr. Sedgwick Mis help d 
Б evaluating our organic sampl 1 Hospital, Vallejo, California, fo 
е; 
TABLE II Ch d) 
—Chrono] | p 
Bical Age and Vocabulary Age (Shipley-Hat | 
OF Subjectsa chronni 
Acute izo 
Mean Controls Organics — Schizophrenics gema pm 
kj aaen 38.36 38.79 
Age 3 И 
S.D. 916 | 
" 9.71 9.71 9.22 
6 
Mea a 158 
Vocab, "aedi 17.36 isdi m 
Age М 
2. 
* Subjects і ah 1.81 2.23 2.83 
Subjects in - 8: 


еасһ Втоир: 4 females an 


d 10 males. 
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; c 
ficially diagnosed as ee 
with secondary symptom mani tion 
tions and with prior бара 
for mental illness without a ау 
neuropathology. The a ds age 
four groups were matched for sex, 
and intelligence (Table II). ‘ant 

J14 

b) Material: A number at n 
reproductions were copied го! топо" 
trations in Pascal and Suttell ПЕП on 
graph (1951), each one e enit 
cards exactly like the Bender shape | 
stimulus card in thickness, er 
and color. All designs were 


TABLE 1—Туре of Impairment in the Organic Group 
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w T 
ы а та deviant reproductions 
der design x each of the nine Ben- 
then aot Hea lese six choices were 
three = e independently by the 
Jodpeg Gees according to the 
Stimulus. m ol similarity with the 
accepted j y such judgments were 
judges со n which all of the three 
choices neuter Added to these six 
епс V а card with a nearly 
D at reproduction of the stimulus. 
ranking Le choices was assigned Ei 
Most А шыпа from 1. (judged 
Ж Ана stimulus card, which 
Production) e the exact stimulus re- 
e ЖШ to / (judged least like 
Containing thong Finally, the card 
“Uction T the subjects own repro- 
Питер as included, increasing the 
T O' total choices to eight for 
nod те subject's own repro- 
der to о ed to the other choices 
"C's ranki ascertain whether the sub- 
Was ip ПЕ of his own reproduction 
Удыр Cement with the degree of 
by ty or deviancy as determined 
ascal and Suttell scoring 
ле order of presentation ol 
ry cards was deter- 
dom lumber. aid of a table of 
z as je раней function- 
г minist subject was determined 
Ord legs. nM ration of the Shipley-Hart- 
as 4€ ability to respond to the 
ing Ripa proof that no 
lenca ment existed which could 
an performance їп the 
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т.180 wer l nine Bender-Gestalt 
© suh; 1€ administered. Each of 
.5 reproductions was im- 
deter y identified by the experi- 
Ask Сору, 1e back of the card. After 
fo d tà (e Procedure the subject was 
3 test spond to the Shipley-Hart- 
ig ter add, the meantime the experi- 
f a ed the subject's reproduc- 
ach design to the seven 
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choices for the same design. After the 
Shipley-Hartford was completed, the 
subject was presented with a stimulus 
card, one at a time in the usual se- 
quence. Then the eight choices of the 
same design were put before the sub- 
ject in the prearranged order and the 
subject was asked to select the card 
with the design which appeared to be 
most like the design on the stimulus 
card. The response time was recorded. 
The selected card was remoyed from 
the table and the rank order recorded. 
Then the subject was told to select the 
card with the design which seemed to 
the subject least like the design on the 
stimulus card. Again the response 
time was recorded, the selected card 
was removed, and the rank order re- 
corded. Thereafter, the subject was 
instructed to order the remaining six 
choices [rom the one most like the 
stimulus card to least like the stimulus 
card. Again the rank order of choices 
was recorded. No attempt was made to 
ascertain response time [or these six 
choices. This concluded the experi- 
ment. 

d) Scoring: Two sets of scores for 
every choice and design were obtained 
for the matching task: One of these 
scores was obtained by adding the 
rankings so that a score of 9 (9 x 1) 
signified the best matching perform- 
ance, and a score of 63 (9 x 7) in- 
dicated the poorest matching. The 
second matching score was deter- 
mined by using the Pascal and Suttell 
(1951) scoring method to assign a 
numerical value to every choice. 
These two procedures were adopted 
in order to be able to compare judg- 
ments (ranking) and empirical assess- 
ment (Pascal and Suttell scoring) of 
the matching performance. The rank- 
ing scores reflecting the experimenters’ 
judgment were transformed into Pas- 
cal and Suttell scores by scoring every 
choice in accordance with the Pascal 
and Suttell system. For instance, the 
“best” choice which is most similar to 


? All choices were scored independently by two 
of the authors (Interscorer reliability — 
BO). 
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the stimulus, received a ranking ol 1 
but a Pascal and Suttell score of 0 
because ol the absence of scorable 
deviations. The "worst" choice was 
given a ranking of 7 f which cor- 
responds to Pascal and Suttell scores 
ranging from 1 to 11. As is . well 
known, the magnitude of the deviancy 
scores varies from design to design in 
the Pascal and Suttell scoring system. 
Table ПІ contains a tabulation of 
ranking scores and corresponding 
Pascal and Suttell scores arrived at in 
the manner described above. As can be 
glanced from the table, the sum of the 
Pascal and Suttell scores generally in- 
creases in the direction from "best" to 
"worst". Slight inconsistencies in rank 
2 and 3 as well as 4 and 5 reflect arti- 
facts of the modified scoring system 
which does not take into account 
configurational deviations. 


ion i „y Reproduction 
al Perception in Bender Кер 


atchin| 

The authors regard the erp 

score (expressed in ranking zm ume 

cal and Suttell scores) as a ш a "il 
the perceptual component < 


The reproductions of an) i 
were also scored by ps po nece 
Suttell scoring method w it 1 figuration 
sary omission of the ae? 5 
score because ol the lem rate card 
each reproduc tion on a ер production 
The authors regard. the woe cont 
score as a measure of the n 
ponent of the task. 


RESULTS "€" 

4] ера 
The data were analyzed a tion) 
for (1) the matching (pe ask 


task and (2) reproduction 
(Table IW). И 
1. MATCHING 
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Task Controls 
2 Orga 
I. Matching uw 
a. Ranking 
First Choice 11.79 11.93 
b. Pascal & Suttell С 
First Choice 2.93 


3.21 
с. Average of 
(Pascal & Suttell) 
First and 
Second Choice 8.80 19.8] 
Fourth and 2 
Fifth Choice ово 3046 
30.46 
Seventh and 
Eighth Choice 11.96 48.39 
32 
W. Reproduction 
(Pascal & Sunell 
Modified) 20.57 88.70 
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orn eS no significant. diller- 
oür eU CIAM а means ol the 
equally true un dle n ). This is 
score (F — 9 Whether the ranking 
Suttell бесте pu qi _the Pascal and 
choice (choi ( = 2.57) lor the first 
Stimulus dq "m regarded, most like the 
whether the Bn) are considered or 
using the average ol the scores 
etween е ascal апа Suttell system) 
choice (F te first and the second 
fifth doie ТЕ: 57), the fourth and 
and eighth (F .15), or the seventh 
Compared ач (Е = 2.56) are 
group TE absence of significant 
Ciminati erences in the visual dis- 
to the Hide task not only with regard 
ist choice but to the entire 


rang ч 
Of cho: 
оир С appears to reflect 
M able 7 Sts эү ў 
Phenomenon, constancy of the 
No i ` 
Slonific: ms 
the mae ee differences between 
Obtain 5 of the four groups were 


x d whe М 
Wired f “Пеп the response time re- 
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as 2.29). These results as well 
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applied to the means of the reproduc- 
tion scores of the four groups (Table 
IV) indicates that differences exist 
which are significant at better than 
the 50, level (F = 3.85). It must be 
considered here that the omis ion of 
the Pascal and Suttell configuration 
score, necessitated by the design, tends 
to underestimate the actual size of the 
differences. Applying the чем, the 
following results were obtained: The 
difference between the means of the 
controls and the organics as well as 
between the means of the controls and 
the acute schizophrenics is significant 
at the 1%, level, while the difference 
between the means of the controls and 
the chronic schizophrenic is significant 
at the 5% level. No significant differ- 
ences were found between the means 
of the acute and the chronic schizo- 
phrenics nor between the means of 
the acute schizophrenics and the 
organics, ог between the means of the 
chronic schizophrenics and the or- 
ganics (Table V). These results con- 
firm our second hypothesis that sig- 
nificant differences exist. regarding 
reproduction of the Bender-Gestalt 
designs between normal controls and 
the pathological groups. 


DISCUSSION 


The lack of significant dilferences 
between the means of the control and 
the pathological groups in the per- 

of the perceptual task sup- 

first hypothesis that (D 
psychopathology as it is inferred from 
: reproduction of the Bender 
marily related to factors 
The 


formance 
ports our 


deviant 
designs is pr 
other than visual perception. 


Between Groups (t-tests) 


Acute Chronic 
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evidence of significant differences be- 
tween the group means in the герго- 
duction task argues in favor ol out 
second hypothesis that (2) Meis 
performance on the copying task re- 
flects more conspicuously delects in 
motor and/or integrative [unctions. 
Indeed, sensory feedback may lead to 
an experience of incongruence Бе 
tween perception and reproduction. 
This phenomenon, clinically referred 
to as perplexity and impotence, is ob- 
served frequently in the performance 
of patients with neurological dis- 

orders. The conclusion that visual 

components only minimally influence 

Bender-Gestalt test performance seems 

to provide the answer to the question 

regarding the relationship between 

perceptual and motor efficiency which 

Niebuhr and Cohen (1956) raised but 

considered unresolved by their study, 

namely that perceptual. efficiency ap- 

pears only minimally affected regard- 

less of degree and kind of pathology 

as far as Bender-Gestalt performance 

е results of the pres- 


is concerned, Th 
ent study contrast 


| l with Niebuhr and 
Cohen’s (1956) findings that “per- 
ceptual efficiency as well as adequacy 
of motor ri h 


„Yeproduction decr 
the severity of 


ence in results 
and Cohen 
authors 


Niebuhr 
‹ and the present 
Is probably attributable to 
thr and Cohen's 
as their failure to 
apply more rigorous selection criteria 
eir organic group) , 
ех and intelligence 
rime indicated 
Lhe organi 

and to test their assumption. E 
Ne Various scorin 

the perceptual task. 
the finding that patho- 


1 in the reproduction, 
Gestalt designs it сап. 


logy is reflected 
of the Bender- 
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per sc is impaired in psc oP nerion 
It is possible that the moto ber 
as such does not солзите аку than 
to the deviancy in райана 
the visual function. pat od in 
evidence of pathology ace 
the reproduction ol the c ee oe 
points to delects in integre 
tions such as are hypo (195 
Hebb (1949), Pribram 
more recently by Miller. 
Pribram (1960). Such : 
is in good agreement 7 
experience concerning m 
of the test for the Lem n 
neurological and function 
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Experimenter Behavior as an Unintended Determinant 
of Experimental Results’ 


NEIL FRIEDMAN, DANIEL KURLAND, AND ROBERT ROSENTHAL? 
Harvard University 


Summar 


Sound motion pictures were made of 19 Es conducting a person percep- 


tion ex ME : 
Xperiment with 53 Ss. Ss’ task was to rate the degree of success or failure of 


People pictured in photo: 


success 4 
and from some rati 
Ue some ratings of f: 


ioral 


узе pareetvinig or "failure-perceiving" group. 
ment: ws ion in the way in which they conduct 
al behavior reflected greater interpersonal involvement or wW: 


rom some of the Ss, Es had been led to expect ratings of 
ilure. Actually, Ss were assigned at random to 


howed significant behav- 
ed the experiment. Es whose experi- 
armth obtained 


ratin 2 Е 
BS of the photos as more successful. Es whose experimental behavior reflected 


a greater task ori : 
ler task orientation, greater competence, and 
antly more in accordance with their expect 


laine i 
tuned ratings sign 


the parti 
Particular nature of that expectancy. 


dimen of recent studies have 
Omena de the existence of phen- 
Perimen "Mah: have been called “ех 
bius" ter effect” and “experimenter 
€r effect osenthal, 1963) . Experiment- 
Menterg Occurs when different experi- 
Ойрат Obtain different data from 
demonstr: e subjects. It has been 
anie sir bed in studies of the gal- 
bel]. 1 11 response (Rankin & 


М mp- 

Son, К ‚ verbal conditioning Suh 
Maslin 5), „projective techniques 
1959) & 1960), memory (Young, 
Feldman  erviewing (Hyman, Cobb, 
Maier. 1, Hart & Stember, 1954) , rats 
1965 ^ 1956). rabbits (Brogden, 
& Hat. and even planaria (Rosenthal 


perimenter bias oc- 


“sugation was supported by re- 
the rants Е 
he Di pone (G-1768: nd 195177 ео 
аво Social s iences of the Na- 
art Om a a: oundation. It is adapted in 
1 Univer ой submitted to Har- 
thank, by the first author. We 
nis ol Richard Katz for making 
отуу OF naan anions of the films ау 
maon о ihi an in this report. A briefer 
Msg, ееп S paper was read at the an- 
түр lation Er the Western Psychological 
RAS first 6. onolulu, June 16, 1965. 
ШЗ ingham POr is now at Miles College, 
or j » Alabama and the second 
now in New York City. 


a more professional manner ob- 
ancy, regardless of 


in studies of the person perception 
and verbal conditioning of humans 
(Rosenthal, 1963) . 

Although their occurrence has been 
established, little work has been done 
on the mediation of experimenter 
effect and experimenter bias. What do 
experimenters do to obtain different 
responses from comparable subjects? 
How аге experimenters able to get 
the data they expect? These are the 
questions to which this paper is di- 
rected. 

But it is not directed to these 
questions alone. To study the media- 
tion of experimenter effect and ex- 

erimenter bias is to raise basic meth- 
odological questions, for within the 
traditional view of psychological ex- 
perimentation there is no room for 
such a mediation process. Ideally, ex- 
periments are supposed to be con- 
trolled, standardized, and replicable. 
Ideally, experimenters are supposed 
to be inflexible, programmed, and 
interchangeable (Riecken, 1962). 
Hence, an inquiry into the mediation 
process is also an inquiry into that 
philosophy of psychological experi- 
mentation in which the experimenter 
is. in McGuigan’s (1963) terminol- 
ogy, a neglected stimulus object, or, in 
Goffman’s, (1956) a non-person. Such 
inquiry is of prime importance, since 
a major source of firm psychological 
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knowledge is the on a 
cer increasing Че; yor Wade 
айр of human behavior x Lm 
pie T DS 
itd essary that we be tail Я 
un арени is just what it is sup- 
Я be. | 
ec] are both ест 
апа methodological in mature. Su ›- 
stantively, to investigate the mediation 
of experimenter effect ee sar 
menter bias in a specific experimenta 
situation by observing and analyzing 
that situation. with the aid ol sound 
motion pictures. Methodologically, to 
indicate the larger implications of the 
existence and dynamics of these phen- 
omena and to suggest how they 


y mas 
be controlled. 
METHOD 
Procedure 
Nineteen experimenters (Es) en- 


gaged 55 subjects (Ss) in 
perception task.3 The 
each § to rate the degree of success 
or failure experienced by the person 
pictured in each of ten photographs. 
In an effort to standardize the manner 
in which the task would be presented 
Fs were carefully instructed in their 
procedure. In the face sheet period of 
the experiment, £ was to ask for S's 


a person 
task called for 


name, age, marital status, field. of 
concentration, and class. Having re- 
corded these preliminaries, E was to 
read to S the following 


У instructions 
from a mimeographed sheet: 


“I am going to re; 


ad you some in. 
structions. | 


am not permitted to s 
anything which js not in the instru 
tions, nor can I answer 
about this experiment, OK? 

“We are in the process of 
a test of empathy. This t 
to show how well a 


to put himself into someone else's 
place. І will show you а series of 
photographs. To help make more 
exact judgements vou are to use this 


“The number of Ss actually run in this ex- 
periment was 73 of which the 
tioned here represent th 
subsample whose pa 
periment was filmed 
Мату, Vikan-Kline, 


ay 
1С- 
questions 


developing 
€5t Is designed 
person is able 


53 Ss men- 
at randomly drawn 
‘ticipation in the ex- 
(Rosenthal, Persinger, 
& Grothe, 1964). 


i Results 
Experimenter Behavior as Determinant of 


© scale 
rating scale. As you can E wee 
"uns from 10 to ^d abe 
"3 10 means that you ups um 
person to have experiencec S vou 
failure. A rating of + 10 hec tn 
judge the person to have re | means 
extreme success. A rating o (o have 
that you judge the pee while 2 
experienced mild су н judge 
rating of + 1 means ш к mil 
the person to have p mio photo 
success. You are to rate € t tell me 
as accurately as you can. Uie photo 
the rating you assign wa 
MI ready? This is photo # + -— 
At the time that the Bm ferio 
was raised, the газете hegan: 
ended and the rating UT 
The S was to rate cach d to all 
photos. £ had been instruc is г : 
5 à maximum of five ri tm 
to make each rating. / hac iesi 
ther instructed to say tO see 
what was on the instruc proper tin 
hello and good-bye at the p 


in wh 


Experimenters | 
: ale сес 
ME 19 Es were male : in adv? 

dents enrolled in a caise н the 
. 5 oy ‹ H 
educational p o All іл 
versity of North Da ced S 
working toward ademin Г ей 
education. and Lope po 
volunteers who had nes task. 
as data-collectors in us ; 
each £ contacted three + 


st 
graduate 
g 


ет 
Subjects күй were 
Ss, 80° Fema ergra | 
beginning “english ү ШИ 
үтеп!“ 
University of North [РАК т 
session. Ss were a mixed 8 
unteers and nonae. 
whom were naive to the € 


c 


The 53 
rolled in 


task. | ot 
E: 1 

Treatment Gonditions he ua pi^ 

; Iministe!C. ney fot 

АП Es first admi тот © pels 

rating task to Ss for W? og el 


ancies gj “y 
: pectate fs 

been given no expe епі Д 
running their subseq th m 
pectancies concerning . (he 


i rive 
tings these Ss would 8 


VS + 
Nun икра, Dani 


systematical] 


жое В 
Ке varied by the following 


“Accor i 

rding to 
1645 we have 
аге able 


O several. personality 

| given the subjects, we 
о redi . i 

the ое predict how they will rate 
* Some of these subjects 


lend 
7 lo rate the 
180 extre e the photos on the aver- 


them у high, and some to rate 

jects in nt low. The next sub- 

age до du will run should aver- 

high бу (—5) which is a pretty 

instruction, average, (if vou follow 
Menta 5 and the proper experi- 
| “ Procedure. 


H; " 
Pere ш the Es first contacted "success- 
lure. >. (+5) Ss followed by 
the p Perceiving” = 5) Ss, atid half 
d expectancies in the op- 
Actually, of course, Ss 
C to Es at random, and 
“ting of the photos actually 
mite vare UP all Ss was approxi- 
йа] ueris to determined by the 
a standardization group (Rosen- 
ode, 1963) j 
5 пке 2?асейите 
Ant le ira)? еһе the £s or their 
in, ^5 Met dive лан» were filmed. 
inq s out itty Г : 5 in а room measur- 
ally OS Sat ap a is by twenty feet. Fs 
я trapezoidal table speci- 


i 

Were, Order, 
assigned 
an r 

EX pec 


bu 
nin 


Ec Place 
tap] a n fine end of the room. 
Bou S sat a оа length of the 
of i ' and s Us side and to his left. 
Which? distant faced in the direction 
t сау Sound арревие wall behind 
Cong era an 1 proof room, containing 
се 8 cameraman, had been 


Thej 
Bach € lilming 


was done with a 16 mm 
Pro-600 sound movie 


Mer, Uicon 
& H 


eq 1 ә 
Ipped with a Pan Cino! 

tripod-mounted 

and 


“ens”. The 


cused on the £ 


in detail elsewhere 
т. Мату, Vikan-Kline, 
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through an eight-inch square, double- 
glass window built into the wall of the 
filming booth. This window, shuttered 
manually by the cameraman, was 
camouflaged by a glass encased, false- 
backed bookcase containing books and 
empty picture frames in disarray. The 
picture frames were included to render 
the frame of the filming window in- 
conspicuous. The overhead flourescent 
lighting in the experimental room re- 
flected oll the glass bookcase, further 
concealing the filming window. 

A microphone, connected to the 
camera's audio system, was concealed 
in the hollow motor case of an eight- 
inch electric fan fastened to the ceiling 
directly. above the table at which А 
and 5 were seated. 'The coaxial cable 
connecting the microphone to the 

nent was disguised as a 


camera equip! i ; 
common extension cord from the fan 


to a wall socket. 

To test the success of the camou- 
flaging, а number of duate students 
and faculty members were asked to sit 
in the chairs intended for А ind Ss 
invited to locate the camera 
able to 


and were ; 
and microphone. None was 
do so. When permitted to approach 
within a few feet ol the filming win- 
dow, however, they were able to see 
the camera when the shutter covering 
the camera port was fully open. A 
tables were consequently 

table and the 
iscourage explor- 


number of 
placed between the 
filming window to d 
шогу behavior. 

As it turned out, no Es stepped 
across an imaginary line extending out 
from the forward edge of their work 
table. There were, however, а few 
Ss whose eyes fixed on the bookcase 
long enough to cause uneasiness on 
the part of the camera-man. W hen this 
occurred, а post-experimental inter- 
view was conducted with the 5. These 
interviews suggested that while some 
Ss might have suspected that the true 


television studio gave invaluable advice and 
assistance in all technical aspects of the 
filming procedure. Without their help, the 
ic data could not have been collected, 


bas 
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intent of the experiment = ER 
withheld, none suspected pos Ne 
being observed. Following t ү 1 m 
views, no increase in the tenc ene; » 
Ss to look at the bookcase was = 
tected. Similarly, later-run Es s 
no curiosity about the larside of the 
room beyond that ol earlier-run Ls. 
It seems safe to conclude that the 
filming proceeded undetected. 


In the filming, E was the focus and 
the camera seldom left his face and 
trunk. S’s face and trunk were filmed 
most of the time but were not filmed 
when the camera “zoomed” in for 
a tighter close-up of E. From time to 
time the camera moved back for a 
shot showing full length views of 
both Es and Ss. 

On the average, each fi 
a single £ meeting three Ss, one in 
each of the three conditions: 
pectancy, plus five (4 
and minus five (—5) 
some cases, however, 
during the later 
dyad. On the few 
earlier dyads 
slowly, the fi 
Space for at 


Im pictured 


no-ex- 
-5) expectancy, 
expectancy. In 
the film ran out 
part of the third 
Occasions when the 
proceeded extremely 
lm was stopped to allow 


least some о servation of 
later dyads in the other 


conditions. As 4 result, 

observations desired were available on 
film for all Ss. This accounts for the 
fact that not all findings in the results 
are based on equal N: 


s. 
Analysis of the Films 


expecta ney 
not all the 


The processed films (altogether 
7200 feet of Kodak Trix Revere 
Film) are being obse 


i rved from many 
different angles. We will report here 


two independently carried out analy- 
ses which complement each other, 
They will be referred to as the * 
molar” and “more molecular" 
vations respectively. 

The more molar obsery 


made by the five original investiga. 
ors.6 For every completely or partial. 
lv filmed contact with an $ each Е 
was rated for the degree to which he 
* Rosenthal Persinger, 
& Grothe, 1964) . 


‘more 
obser- 


ations were 


Mulry, Vikan-Kline, 


Its 
SERI of Resu 
Experimenter Behavior as Determinant f 


‚їп charge 
] early in € 
was: (1) dominant (clearly 


i ‹ iheable 
of the situation) ; (3) йе (тай 
by the observer): (5) wie nove 

"sti à 2 1-с: 4 
ei Wn a pra мы, (showing 
y CN 

ments); (4) pre d 

"professional good d : 

as E); (5) friendly. (Ir! ) 

Ss.) : iil vati 
For each ol these five glo m 


‘ange from ди 
ables, ratings could — Шу 
m ЧҮҮЙҮЙП inan , 
(c.g. minimally domin D. М o elio" 
(c.g. maximally dominan еа ейде 
was made to be more pres ез or 9 
the definitions of the kgs] | filmy 
the rating scale. After subsample 
had been viewed once, | The me» 
of five films was. { found to 
test-retest reliability wa 
ш " 

87.7 pot fit 
| later a new grum, seat 
One year later ; 


i to the ^e 
observers, totally blind al 


iment? у, 
: x perime Je 
ment conditions and ipio more ™ 
sults, made the follow n; E. 
cular ratings of all films: per of t" 
(1) E glances: the. num 
3 H Р d . 165 
E glances at 5. mber of tin 
7 smiles: the nu Ё 
(2) E smiles nid 
smiles at S. 


hic. 
о {i 
цеп tO andl 
(8) E body tilt: the o pe ort 
E's body deviates from. of th 
cular tó the long pt 
table. Rated опа num Ж. 
in which the higher Y t toward "c jf 
a greater degree of t ке 
(4) E body activity: pen 
gross body activity e freq 
movements, The mo! 


(liked i 


“wer the aC 
lengthy and larger ¢ 


Ter „relation 

"The median toman 

ings of the origina aa 

ings made by a young ңа ing gil. 

ES 1 it the exper {кєєрї orig, af 

nothing about ae of book he 3 
ise n 

about .50. Bc ilities or mpte tan ү 
inter-judge rehabi ml co 

five observers coule five 


servers had bi 
lection process. / Det 2 
he "blind" to ihe ey 55, А КТУ, 
and the ratings give! legret 

wav of assessing the ring t н 
were "really" bind: track wat. 
the films the soun servers co 
turned off so that 05 

Ss" responses. 
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higher the 
point scale, 
(5) Time: 
‘od of the 
ne 


rating assigned on a ten 


the duration of each per- 
са experiment recorded to the 
arest tenth of a second. 
Each of 


зерагате] these ratings was made 
struction’ lor the [ace sheet, in- 
D, and rating period of the 


By 
Y se three 
ang for 


adding the ratings 
periods, an overall 
the total experiment was 


Varia] une Plowing more molecular 
only duri о servations were recorded 
DEN ng certain specific periods: 
ime, Aged glances: the number 
Other эрү and § glanced at each 
c qultaneously, Recorded for 
Con, wees and instruction periods. 
rreg, 26171695 of instruction: how 

PL read the instructions. 

а two point scale in which 
де а ое indicates the more 

: ader, 

pt з and (9) Time 
of "ym The duration of the 
incer of the two paragraphs 
to d tions, respectively, re- 
зе nearest tenth of a 


ne more molecular vari- 

E ations were ade il 

Jey: 5 wel ade only il 

Inr Реноа had 1 'ere made only 

er ad ben completely filmed. 

i Э reliabilities of about .80 
he ned on all scales. 
(1) two de " 

ine pendent variables were: 

сап photo rating given by 


1 


Behavior and Ss’ 


Face Sheet 


— 4 
4.05 
.00 
4.36%** 
lanpa, 01 
reed glances Fio 
€ to "OR Instruc tion | 
to“ 


n thi y 
118 =: " 
Bre levels p, Cable, and in subsequent 
cause of variation in df. 
ssp < 01 


^05 
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each S; and (2) the 55 bias score. 
The S's bias score was defined as fol- 
lows: When К had a +5 expectancy, 
the 55 bias score was his mean rating 
of the photos minus the grand mean 
photo rating of all the Ss for whom 
that Æ had a —5 expectancy. When 
E had a —5 expectancy the 55 bias 
score was his mean photo rating sub- 
tracted from the grand mean photo 
rating of all the 5s for whom that £ 
5 expectancy. 


had a + 
Hypotheses 

The most general hypothesis of this 
study was that in the experimental in- 
teraction Es’ behavior varies in an 
unintended manner. The more spec- 
ific hypotheses were that (1) some 
of these unintended variations in А5 
behavior mediate experimenter effect 
and (2) some of these unintended 
is behavior mediate ex- 


variations in 
perimenter bias. : 

The first hypothesis is tested by the 
correlations between Es’ behaviors 
and 5% photo ratings. The second hy- 
pothesis is tested by the correlations 
between Es’ behaviors and 55 bias 


score. 
RESULTS 

Experimenter Effect 

Table I shows the correlations be- 
tween the more molecular ratings of 
Es’ behavior and Ss photo ratings 
(E effect) . Considering first the face 
sheet. period, when £ showed more 
body activity, he obtained ratings 
from his S (r= 4.36, df = 50: p< 


Molecular Experimenter 
Photo Ratings 


Period 
Instruction Rating Total 
оте 00 +05 
4-13 +.08 
4-21 +31 
+.10 +.11 
"E Tae 
4-.36°** 
+.36*** 
epar ate 


similar rs may have different associated p 


ннн р < 001 
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1). The five "significant". (p <5) 
correlations in the instruction perioc 
indicate that 5 rated photos as being 
ol more successful people when in 
that period (1) £ glanced more at 


him (r= +.27, df = БЇ, } a 05), 
(2) exchanged more glances with him 
(r = +.36, df = 51, p < Ol, (3) 


took longer to read the entire in- 
structions to him (r = +215, df = 51, 
p < 001), and read the (1) first 
paragraph and (5) second paragraph 
of the instructions more slowly (r 
2.30, df = 47, p < 
+A7, df = 46, 
tively). More postive 
also obtained by 
more slowly 


O1; and к = 
001, respec- 
ratings were 
Fs who proceeded 
in the rating period (r 
-.38, df = 38, Р < 05) and by 
those Ls who, over the course of the 
entire experiment 


proceeded more 
slowly (r = + 49, df = 3 p < .01) 
and showed more body tivity (r = 
+.36, df = | 


33, p < 05у. 
a tendency 

the photos as being of 
ful people if £ h 


In addition, 
for Ss to rate 
more success- 
ad tilted more in 
their direction during the instruction 


period, the rating period, and the 
total experiment 


there was 


que Ia 
i ssional (7 — ags 510 
(= 10 din each rated as less profession | Ç a les ү? 
case). df = 51, р < 01) an minant ( 
Table П shows that the basic four nificant extent, as less do g 
in 
Ratis | 
| E to F jme 
TABLE M—Intercorrelations Among Four Predictors оГ Ss’ Pho Та) i 
E glances E body BONA | 
H body activity (Instructions) (Total) 
(Total) 
Time +91 af 
(Total) Б кн ы 43° 
Exc hanged glances pales Р T | 
(Instructions) 450 4+:33* cep < 00 
*p < 05 **b < 02 TEE Ul 
c x 
= : . : E А Zeha 
TABLE I—Correlations between More Molar Experimente! I tings 
and More Molecular Experi 


РТР su Molecular Experimenter Behavior 
Ss’ Photo E glances А y activity ime 

Molar Ratings (Instructions) f No oe froth 

E Behavior df=51 df = 51 df — 33 df = 83 

Dominant 96 =i Mr es 

Likeable +09 446r — 17 

Active +18 „241 4-408 

Professional —.35**+* —.31* —.54**4. 

Friendly 4.13 +54*+=» +.26 

"ph 108 *p < 02 
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Ra 
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sulis 


. anm 
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significan 

S response 
iv со! 
Ју inter 

У p< 


molecular variables | 
period of the aparmi 
ly (p «€ .05) predicte 
were themselves significant rn 
related with a median > ur E | 
02), thus forming a cluste pm cluster 
How shall we interpret t enit 
We suggest that £5 ue ра the 
more slowly and actively ked at amn 
experiment and who pos wich te 
exchanged glances more 0 сойиерё 
S may be considered mo k-orient™ 
sonally-oriented than KD the dat | 
They seem to ин it into | 
gathering session and bs impres 
is reinforced by a cons 
more molar variables ( аи 
Those £s rated highs 
cluster of “interpersonaj 
ment” variables, ergo 
global scales as less in | 
situation (dominant) ? 
= 85, 5 «^ 01) brie 
sional in manner (7 == а 
p < .02). These pad шепп i 
ol Es behavior ме rating: A 
correlated with the р behavio 35), 
tained by Es. ks whose 2з, Ж 


**35 2 01 
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—.26 5 

hem inte 5l, p < .10), obtained 

tie phone Spo positive ratings ol 

‘ind E 2 both more molar 

behavior af nolecular ratings of Es? 

dicted sv luring the experiment pre- 
> responses to the experiment- 


al task 
ж s MG x wm St 
Vations l the two kinds of obser- 


able | , 

id shows the correlations be- 
5 behayi hore molecular ratings ol 
У т and the degree to which 


a Photo pati 

е di, tm were influenced. in 
аз) qu ы ol Es’ expectancies (E 
ў оле le face sheet period when 
‘sed Je more body activity he 
05) aye (ro —.87, dp = 33, у < 
05) боры E "significant" (p < 
beri in itio, in the instruction 
are hove bon that S's responses 
M des viisa when in that period 
(on Wu. UB d fewer glances with 
9) Eas, 1, df = 31, p < 02), 


E ye; Ў 
=з Mitre the first parag aph of 
1З, df a more rapidly (r = 
cnt him the ә b X 02), and (3) E 
М MES (еш ot ens with fewer 
à A2, df = 34, p < .02). 
dress Was a tendency for 
е more biased when 
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E tilted less toward, his Ss during the 
instruction period and proceeded 
more rapidly in his reading of the 
entire instructions (p < .10 in each 
сазе). 

Table V shows the intercorrelations 
among the four molecular £ behav- 
iors which significantly (p < .05) 
predicted the degree to which S's res- 
pouses would be inlluenced in the 
direction of E's expectancies. In order 
to permit an estimate of the median 
intercorrelation, the correctness of in- 
struction variable has been reflected 
(i.e. the signs of the correlations re- 
versed) so that it represents inac- 
curacy in reading the instructions. 
Just as the variables predicting Ss" 
photo ratings were significantly. in- 
tercorrelated so the. variables predic- 
ting S susceptibility to E bias also 
formed a cluster. The median > of 
+29 was significant at the .05 level. 


Again we have the problem of in- 
terpreting the cluster. It seems reason- 
able to suggest that £s who proceeded 
more rapidly and тоге accurately 
through the instructions while ex- 
fewer glances with the 5 
ss body activity in the 
be viewed as 


changing 
and showing le 
face sheet period may 


n More Molecular Experimenter 


Behavior and Ss' Bias Score 


Period | 
Instructions Ratings Total 
409 317; 

2,00 —95 

E —25 

4114 +.02 

—.06 — 08 


02 


* *p < d 
of Ss’ Bias Score 


Incorreciness of 


Exchanged glances 
Instructions 


(Instructions) 


FEL 
4.37%" 


p< 
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less involved with the interpersonal 
aspects of the interaction and ш 
attentive to the task at hand. They 
seem to  depersonalize the data- 
gathering session and keep it Irom 
turning into a sociable interaction. 
This impression is reinforced by 
consideration of the more molar 
ables (Table VI). 

Those Es who were viewed as less 
business-like and less task-oriented 
were typically rated on the global 
scales as being less in charge of the 
situation (dominant) (r = = df 

17, p < 01) and less professional 
in manner (7 — —47, df = 47, p< 
O01). These two global ratings of Ё" 
behavior were, in addition, correlated 
with magnitude of Ey biasing in- 
fluence on 55, Es rated as more dom- 
inant (r = +.57, df — 94, b < .001) 
and more professional (т = +.46, df 

94, p < .01) biased their Ss morc, 
Just as in the prediction of £ effect, 
both the more molar and more mole- 
cular ratings of Es’ behavior 
the experiment predicted the degree 
to which £ biased his Ss, and, again, 
the two Kinds of observations com- 

other nicely, 


plement each 
The Relationship betwe 
and E Bias, The fact th 
behaviors Which are associated with 
obtaining high photo ratings from Ss 
tend also to be related 
the data he 


а 
vari- 


during 


en E Effect 
at those E 


taining 


lis 
s j of Rest 
Experimenter Behavior as Determinant of 


itude 
positive (r = -.10). ‘The шабу 
of photo ratings ше ше 
then, only trivially кы pet. 
gree to which £ obtain 
expects. -— 
S Instruction as a eis od E 
Finally, we should pedes een E 
three “periods ol the espe Ee 
face sheet, instruction, deu during 
it was the instruction per greate* 
which Es’ behavior had ; magnitude 
effect on both the Absolute “degree ) 
of Ss' response and the 


‹ 

rdanc 

as in accordal^ | 

which that response was In теа 
^ To à g 


Period. 
f the 


te 


with Fs" expectancy. k's effect am 
tent it appears that. ^ ed to his 5 
his bias are communicate 


ПЕ, 
1 

À form. the 

before Ss begin to perforn 


rt 
| ing supp? 
perimental task. This байн hid 
the results of an wy fer to be "i 
showed the effects of Т any Oy 
evidence before S hac i ave been i 
response which might ia y b 
intentionally and d Fode, үк 
forced by E (Коза 
Kline, & Persinger, 1964) - 
Discusston Jy sul” 
Р ly clea pat 
The results of this S hypothesis | 
port our most general к) ез tem 
5 behavior varies in -h 
manner. Without suc orrela 
course, no significant i eit ner E Cnel 
tween Æ behavior anc {сёй obt! 
or E bias could have be 


а 
. 3172 in 
hi CXpects, suggests Experimenter Effect treated ‘eh 
that there Would be 4 negative ang The finding that $5 d and, Гр 
possibly large correlation between p more attentive, aig 7 her yell 
effect and £ Dias. Such Was not the haps warmer manner. А fits wel! 
case. Indeed, the correlation between gave higher photo тате Sh 
E effect and E bias Was both smal] and with observations of 25 Р 
avi?! 
А . Behav 
TABLE Correlations between More Molar Experimente! Las 
and More Molecular Experimenter Behavior and Ss’ Bias * 
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95 Љо өз ак 
photo ratings, “It they were ting 


10 influenc is: 

Were e positive ratings, they 
. en E 5 : * p. 
Dore dher in general, smiled 


бв had iore mue "accepting." They 
negative eim er fashion when alter 
p.20). «ungs. (Rosenthal, 1964, 
Th; sl 
Success pa p as being ol more 
иту pyl ple when treated more 
Pret. pò Oeir Es seems best inter- 
› projection hypothesis. 
€Xperiencing more inter- 
With y ЧСС" in their interaction 
„Perceive more 
Y their теша more “positively” 
Fg more. may tend to perceive 
positively, 


Cs 
nt дон Ot expect the experi- 
Mensión Position on a warm-cold di 
. "ways to be the crucial 
.,¢Xperimenter effect. It 
ikely that for different ex- 
Nie "eoe E behaviors 
"Dance. - ed with variation in $ 
n ес. 
ly Perception task, £ may be able 
i о ас 4 
Tn to obtain from his Ss. 
ling tation ү different patterns 
LS und Li s linguistic, para- 
as hane mesic behavior may 
se, Partial determinants of Ss’ 
in Other tigation of such vari- 
15 Cleary experimental situations 
"bey; Y indicated, 
er Bias 
tae vigis which best pre- 
respo entional influence of 
tance in the direction of 
Und cles may best be sub- 
€r the more global con- 
о olessionalness. But why 
wes Ofessional Es bias their 
alg: оте? The more pro- 
a m M likely to acquire a higher 
Dun Varies, eyes of his Ss, and status, 
“Hel tg pY Of contexts, has been 
пр ч Positively correlated with 
ose, tf interpersonal influen- 
hea “enthal, 1964). 
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у “nique 


success in 
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experimental situation which сап 
help to explain why more professional 
Es are more likely to obtain the data 
they expect to obtain. 

One characteristic of the experi- 
mental situation which has been 
stressed by Orne (1959) is 55 special 
motivation to contribute something to 
science by his agreeing to serve as 5. 
"Since the experimenter is perceived 
as knowing what he is doing, further- 
ing ‘progress in science’ may well be 
equated with ‘making the experiment 
work’ or, in more sophisticated terms, 
having his individual performance 
support the hypothesis of the ex- 
periment” (Orne, 1959, p. 281). But 
whether, and to what degree, Æ is per- 
ceived as knowing what he is doing 
depends upon how professionally he 
transacts his business with 5. Bv his 
no-nonsense manner, the more pro- 
fessional E impresses 5 with the scien- 
tific seriousness of the experiment. 
Perceiving the validation of ЕЗ hy- 
pothesis as furthering scientific pro- 
gress, 5 will, therefore, be more sen- 
sitive to Æ'’s covert communication of 
his hypothesis and more inclined to 
give £ the response he expects. 

Of course, as those experimenters 
who have encountered more apathetic, 
and deviant subjects can 
ll Ss are motivated by 
their desire to further science. There 
is, however, another S motivation 
which may be even more general and 
which may also help explain why our 
more professional experimenters were 
more likely to get the data they ex- 


pected. 
Riecken ( 
experimental S 


intransigent, 
testify, not a 


(1962) has spoken of the 
s need to "put his best 
foot forward” and Rosenberg (1965) 
has called attention to S's "evaluation 
a yprehension”. Although people gen- 
erally want to be evaluated favorably 
there are special pressures for such 
favorable evaluation im the experi- 
mental situation. £ may bea scientist, 
a professor, and a psychologist who is 
credited with knowing more than 5 
likes to believe possible about people 


in general and 5 in particular (Rieck- 


osulls 
) Resul! 
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en, 1962). L's favorable evaluation ol 
on therefore, the more important to 
$ ds E shows himself bi MiS expen 
mental behavior to be more е pn 
of these high status редот, о т 
extent that £ shows himse гуйна 
fully professional, S is likely ta * 
whether he is favorably evaluated D! 
E. and be sensitive to covert E com- 
munication. If aware of a less pro- 
fessional E's expectancy, 5 may give 
E data opposite to that expected, for 
the Æ who is less professional can not, 
after all, exercise the same degree of 
"fate control” over 5 that à more fully 
professional £ could exercise, 
Differential Communication of Ex- 
pectancies. We know that to be an 
effective "biaser" £ must behave pro- 
fessionally. But in this experiment 
an effective biaser by definition must 
obtain different data. from different 
Ss as а function of his expectancy, 


Within the context. of being more 
professional what behavior does E 
vary? Thus f. 


\ ar We cannot answer that 
question. In our discussion of ЕЁ effect 
we indicated what Æ behaviors led to 
More positive or 

ratings, Logically, we might expect 
effective biasers to be those more pro- 
fessional Fs who were warmer, with 
those Ss from whom they expected 
More positive photo ratings, Unfor- 
tunately, our data Suggest that this 
Was not the ¢ ariation in Е 
behavior, Y the same £ con- 
Uicting different Ss, was far less than 
the vari fferent Es 
erhaps for 


ior were not 
aining Чеге 
from his Ss in accordance w 
pectancy, 


associated 
ла] data 
ith his ex. 


unsolved proble 
tial communication of ex 
different Ss by the same E 
under investigation. It m 
a linguistic, paralinguis. 
nature which have not 
investigated Will turn 
to provide us With an answer, 


tic or kinesic 
vet. been fully 
out 
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At the beginning of Н 
suggested that m 
view of psychologica for a P pia vn 
there was no room and е dh 
mediation of E ie ideally 
have been regarded q and p Г 

flexible, programı careful C. f 
changeable. But inf ieh sonis Yio 
tion of E behavior w . dia ся | 

make possible suggests 11 


e 
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vi UM 

ó >. To, трО 

of Es is ишти. Д intro) ‘nf 
grees, our Es improvt: 1 


f sE 

i Riecken sre gr] 
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Orne (1959) were гиге Or po 
Social psychological n dus i5 
SAn tended discussion of 
in Friedman (1964) . 
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ог our ur ы miportant implications 
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5) ЖӨИ]. expert А 
Vh Sicil. experiments 
Eu. ien E 
example (ema report states, for 
Fd" s im the instructions were 
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Ot Variation in i anres nor allow 
Ble date 8 yw they were read. 


1 variati i 
4 wee in £ behavior (e.g. 
pe TE &rurtines, posture, tem- 
PS tribue ourgained for, cannot 
Cre are ДС | to Ineptness. Where 
е ne tules lor conduct there 
are cru any os And where 
ang bY te implicity agreed 
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Ser У) tha (eg. "treat all Ss simi- 
Erve the t they cannot ; 
ES hei pa’, wot adequately 
cha x ction of. standardizi 
T o In the ex х И 
: € experiment. 


th Variabili; 

all рен ну of E behavior in 

[NIIS iv ы not all bad. After 

Whig of cen successful repli- 
Psychological | research 


gee? ape: 

Vidu: Ppeared ШУ Жийен] ihe tine 

s aj pentes in E behavior. 

y dle a good in Bruns- 
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be: she з increased if different 
"wn to obtain similar 
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i Чуанаышу of E behavior 
зе shown to alter Ss’ re- 
antly may not be too 
n le ае an E wants to 
? op, Photo eun of two conditions 
m | m ratin np Even if he tends 
"ы US. Ss Yap that are "too high 
e Dis re would not bias the 
ni; Derim esearch if he did not 
3u, Uy, ental and control 55 dif- 
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d Pinse 0 E affects not the 
E dieu ЫП from his Ss, 
tap. from s between responses 
and ,. ле Ss of his experi- 
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Оп the basis of the results of this 
and earlier studies of E bias we may 
tentatively oller the following sugges: 
tions for the minimization ol £ bi: 

(1) should contact the Ss of 
the various experimental. conditions 

blind," i.e. without awareness ol Ss’ 
group membership. 

(2) Whenever reasonably feasible, 
Es should employ automated data- 
collection setups (eg. tape-recorded 
instructions) . 

(3) As much as possible, the data- 
recording. itself should. be done me- 
chanically or, if not, then by Ss rather 
than by £s. | 

(4) Since automated data-collection 
may be impractical in some social and 
personality research, at least sources 
of visual cues from Æ to 5 may be re- 
duced by interposing a screen between 
E and 5. 

5) As a general principle samples 
of Es rather than single £ should 
be employed as data-collectors. Idio- 
syncratic expectancies thereby have a 
better chance of being randomized 
and to some extent cancelled out, Æ 
s can also be assessed and 
statistically by 


expectancie: 
their effects "corrected" 
the use of such procedures as partial 

correlation and analysis of covariance. 

Even if no bias were ever present, the 

use of larger samples ol £ would tend 

to increase the generality and hence 

the replicability of our research. 

(6) Ona sampling basis, E - 5 in- 
teractions should be monitored by the 
use of direct observation, tape-record- 
ing, silent filming, or, most preferably. 
sound-filming. This would permit that 
leisurely analysis of E behavior which 
would not only tell us what sort of 
stimulus Ё was, but also how he might 
have communicated his expectancy to 
his Ss if indeed he did. Variation in Æ 
behavior may also be controlled statis- 
tically if samples of Es have been 
monitored. 

mA special form of control, The 
Expectancy Control Group," should 
be widely employed. In the typical 
experiment E expectancy is. con- 
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founded with treatment. condition. 
‘The experimental group is expected 
to give a certain critical response 
while the control group is expected 
not to do so. In the Expectancy Con- 
trol Group procedure the experi- 
mental and control groups are sub- 
divided. Half the Ss in thc experi- 
mental group are contacted by Es 
who expect no critical response. Half 
the Ss in the control group are con- 
tacted by Es who do expect the criti- 
cal response. The analysis of the re- 
sults, which can be accomplished in 
the simple case by a 2 x 2 analysis of 
variance, allows an assessment of the 
relative magnitude of the treatment 
effects, the expectancy effects, and the 
interaction between these effects, 


This listing of potentially useful 
controls for the effects of KE expec- 
tancy has been suggestive rather than 
exhaustive, Different experimental 
set-ups make some of these sugges- 
tions more appropriate than others. 
A number of the suggestions are best 
employed in combination with others. 
Above all, the list is offered tenta- 
tively, Perhaps there are areas of psy- 
chological research where E bias does 
not occur and in which none of these 
Suggestions is then necessary. But 
whether there are in fact such im- 
mune areas of inquiry will remain 
unknown until we begin to emplox 
at least some of these methods of 
minimi ing and assessing the effect of 
the CXperimenter on the results of 
psychological research, | 
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Summar у? 
Studied for 
tiori 

Motive, anxiety, 
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ation ¢ 
: D x 
arit f n-Ach on the 


hmetic task as ts 


conf, 
sub 


The theo, g 
by Ay of motivation expound- 
ely ешо (1957) has been ex- 
Tous ex JC CLR, judging by the 
tory, Th Xperiments relating to his 
ча с theory states that an in- 
the? is a еп AR a given situ- 
hif Motives Hon of the product of 
* a operating on a subject, 
makin к goal attainment 
ang е ртоЬаЬ fliis response (sub- 
to Meentiy ity of success, P,)» 
Кезеп С. (1-P,). The equation 
1с that k incentive follows the 
се goal which is the least 
incertae СЫ possesses the 
between n. Atkinson distin- 
qy that motive and motiva- 
iting 4,2 motive is “a relatively 
» ‘ee of personality 
5 о ОВ 1958а, р. 597) 
arily ay ion refers toa“... 
ре the С aroused state produced 
nga lancy T of a situation elicit an 
053865 the goal attainment which 
SUE Gori Hive ..." (Atkinson, 
‘nel тору, ). The approach gradi- 
d by ation to achieve is repre- 


(crea 
Po 
v Por 
S 
e 
l 


бын 
Пуд 
ati 4 
a M QU to Achieve 
Ce XPI 


tom 
"nt Search 


М-4698! Was supported by NIMH 


tarlier studios. ep а measure of achievement motivation, 
founding E Tue ine i of the arithmetic measure was interp 

Ubjects whe me ши and ability, The importance of the 

Чашу struc are highly motivated was reflected in the particular s 
* Structured for achivement to n-Ach, 


+ theory of motivation to achieve in a risk-taking situation was 
пре of college men, The independent variables Y 
an arithmetic 1; TAT stimulus-pull for achievement and 

€ task. The criteria were performance on an arithmetic t 
T. Results supported the use of the TAT but not the 


probability of success in 
ask and mani- 


consistent with 
d as due to its 


and are 


M, = strength of motive to achieve 

P, = subjective probability ol 

success 

I, = the incentive value for 

achievement = 1 — Ps. 

An avoidance gradient such as 
"fear of failure," where measured, 
would be represented by the follow- 
ing equation: 

Motivation to Avoid Failure 

—M,xP,x ik 
where 

M, = motive to avoid failure 

P= probability of failure 

I, = the incentive for avoiding 

failure = — P. 
The resultant motivation equals the 
net sum of adding the two gradients. 


Atkinson has demonstrated that for 
both approach and avoidance-orient- 
imum effort will be 


ed persons, maxi w 
roduced when the probability ol 


success is .5. 

Earlier studies (Atkinson, 19580; 
Murstein & Collier, 1962) have indi- 
cated support for the theory using 
arithmetic examples attempted as a 
criterion. On the other hand, recent 
studies using this criterion (Mur- 
stein, 1963a) failed to support the 
theory, but supported it via TAT 
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achievement imagery (Murstein, 
1963a: Easter & Murstcin, 1961) . 


The present study involved several 
refinements 


over the carlier work. 
First, more attention was to be paid 
to the personality. structure ol the 


participating Ss, They were to be as- 
sessed not only for achievement. mo- 
tive, but [or presence of. test 
anxiety as ‘cond, thematic 
cards ‘used were not haphazardly 
chosen as in Many earlier studies, 
but were to be chosen Irom a large 
pool of cards scaled for n-Nch. Third, 
insofar as possible, many ol the usual 
procedural variables used byv Atkin- 
sOn were to be duplicated. “This in- 
cluded the sive ol the reward, age, 
education of the Ss and the kind ol 
arithmetic example employed. Last, 
in an attempt to make sure that the 
Ss were Strongly motivated, 
to be interrupted in 
their arithmetic task, given the the. 
Matic task when achievement motiva. 
Hon was presumably maximally en. 
gaged, and then allowed to continue 
with the arithmetic task. 

The first three 
stem from the theo 
Were as follows: 


the 
well, 


they were 
the middle of 


hypotheses tested 
retical model and 


d Assuming that the approach 
gradient is а function of the achieve- 
ment Motive (Atkinson & Litwin, 
1960) , those indiv 


iduals hi 


) h on this 
mouve should a) : 


Vë я attempt more arith- 
mete examples and b) Project more 
n-Ach on t 


the thematic 


low on the motive, 


test than Ss 


ea Assuming that the 
gradient is a function of 
(Atkinson & Litwin, 
dividuals high on 
attempt fewer arithmetic examples 


and b) project less n-Ach than Ss 
low on anxiety, 


avoidance 
test 
1960) 


3. Persons whose probabi 
cess dn a task is 5 will h 


lity of suc. 
ave greater 
"This innovation was Suggested by John w, 
\tkinson to whom the authors should like 
lo express. their thanks. The TCSponsibi]it 


for any conclusions drawn therefrom are, of 
course, our own, 
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and b) project. more ш of .| o 
with probabilities ol success 
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) ` at ari l " 
theory suggests that nt image 
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highest achievement motivi месі 
х o ёд uccess. ? а, 
Is. 5 probability of s qs vit 
land (1961) — confirms 3 
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75 : ч s Tw 
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later studies (Murstein contrary 
1962: Murstein, 19 carr 0 
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no significant correlatio 
or ,5 groups. 
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The important fact 15 have ро! 
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MOtivar; 
a А 
Поп оп an arithmetic task 


ШЕП 

x 1 
атру number of examples at- 
Soups in Whereas the Толий 5 
Ч 5 Will fei man; с aude 
G manilest ; + 
ШП correlations ї апу signifi 


Метнор 


App, 
) 
Prose and Avoidance 
Srey oj Sub jec TAY 
From 


i an initi; Н 
drawn mitial pool of 296 men 


nomi introductory psychology 
ere desired tò select. four 
oon the extremes of two 
Phe first dimension, 
Y giving е , Motive, was measured 
ol the Ere te Ss an abridged ve 
le tes ee Insight Test (1958). 
descriptio Iisted of 5 short verbal 
aske, ns ol behavior that 55 were 
ауле and write out. An 
сап qo te, Said, “I'm preuy 
10.7 The stories were 

mAch by the procedure 
net ani , McClelland, Atkinson, 
Cneeqg £9 Well (1953) by an expe- 
stablin Judge Whose reliability was 
ed as .89 on carlier samples. 


Sub; ` 
K E also took the Alpert-Haber 
Anxiety Scales (1960), As 
the ошай by these authors, 
si üting PON ce reflect. deha- 
ations wl lety with regard to test 
lating Ше the other 9 reflect 
шк? reflect anxiety," ‘The latter 
be lig exams the lack of anxiety in 
dr tter tlee. and should perhaps be 
Xie Сеа to as freedom [rom 


tela СУ. Bee: 

н унше, the two scales cor- 

харе, ү” Jere from —.38 (Alpert & 

to he g en to —,65 (Dember, 

19 Combi iller, 1962) , it was decided 
Heg, © the scales into one scale ol 
Hh ` 

b. ONT . 

Кору, pie pool of 296 men, four 

5% 5i 15 each were selected on the 
те | 26116: either high or low on 


Op , Sight je : 
q low = test (approach) and high 


scores, adjusted to secure 
NE were high-Insight Test 
Nery Nsight "Fest <2; high-Test 

>62, low-Test Anxiety «51. 
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Measures of Achievement Motivation 

Whereas we used the French Insight 
test as an index of the achievement 
motive, we employed a picture the- 
matic test to measure motivation. It 
might be asked since both tests are 
highly similar, whether they are not 
really measuring the same thing? The 
distinction between the two tests in 
our experiment, however, is not so 
much in their method of analysis as 
in the context. in which they are 
given. .\ test administered in a relaxed 
situation, as was the French test, is 
most likely to tap the basic underly- 
ing motive, whereas a relatively simi- 
lar test (our picture thematic test) 
en in an aroused condition is more 
adequately considered as а test ol 


motration, 

The thematic test. consisted оГ б 
‘ards scaled earlier for n-Ach on an- 
other population of college men 
(Murstein, 1965). The cards could 
be divided into subsets of two each of 
cards low, medium and high on »- 
Ach. 
The arithmetic test, similar to the 
one employed by Atkinson (1958b) 
contained 14 pages of 24 problems 
each, The operations consisted of add- 
ing or subtracting three digits, keep- 
ing the solution in mind while adding 
or subtracting another set of three 
digits, and finally adding or subtract- 
ing the two solutions. 
Experimental Instructions 

The 60 subjects were seen in small 
| ; Each subject 
igned to one of 
5, or .9. He 


groups or individuall 
had been randomly ass 
the probability groups. 1, [ 
received the directions for the arith- 
metic task and did the same problems. 
Then, the folowing instructions were 


given: 
You are onc of a group of 20 persons of 
whom the percent (the percentage 
varied according to whether the 5 was in the 

5. or 9 g pe ; E 
Jl. 5. or .9 group) turning in the highest 
number of correct answers to the problems 
will "s n 51 . In other words, your chances 
of winning the 51.25 are (thie-odds 


were ] out of 10. 5 out of 10, or 9 out of 10 


according to the group). 
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The Ss were allowed to work 8 
minutes and then interrupted. The 
examiner then gave the usual McClel- 
land instructions for writing TAT 
stories, including the projection of the 
cards for 20 seconds and the allotment 
of 4 minutes lor the writing of the 
story. Six thematic cards were em- 
ployed, four TAT cards and two from 
Atkinson's list. (1958 pp. 839-831). 
These cards had been selected from 
38 scaled for need achievement by the 
Likert method (Murstein, 1965). 
The cards were divided into three 
subsets of two cards each: high (pion- 
eer chopping down tree — Atkinson 
No. 98, 17BM), medium (11, boy at 
desk with open book in front of him 
— Atkinson No. 8), and low (90, 
13B). They were presented in 
dom order except that every threc 
cards had to contain one card from 
each of the subsets, The order was: 
pioneer chopping down tree, 20, 11, 
17BM, boy taking exam, and 13B. 

After the thematic test, the Ss werc 


allowed to resume the arithmetic task 
for another 8 minutes, 


a ran- 


RESULTS 

The arithmetic data Were analyzed 
by a factorial design analysis of vari- 
ance consisting of the following con- 
ditions: achievement motive (9) 
2), 


anxiety (2) conditions 
(3), makin 
with 5 


€ rejected, 
Oups being 
TABLE I—Analysis of Variance of 
Number of Arithmetic 


Examples 
Attempted Р 
Variable df Mean Sq. F 

Anxiety 1 2030.01 

Achievement 1 104.01 ES 
Conditions 2 392.01 43 
Арх. x Ach. 1 814.04 90 
Anx. x Cond. 2 82 90 
Ach. x Cond. 2 1674.52 1.85 
Мих. x Ach. x Cond, 2 672.70 74 
Error 48 904.18 
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і ifi Iv %515 24 
non-significant. Hy pothesis E 


i » mean nu 

tested by comparing the p^ die À 
ber of examples чады m 
group against the mean ol ve Phe 
scores ol the .1 and i tatit thus 
lest again proved non-signtc? of this 
resulting in the rejection 
hypothesis. P 
1 3b were teste 
* riance 
is of varian 

ol và 1953) 
Table 


Hypotheses 1b, 2b, 
by a Type IH anal 


; i uist 
the thematic scores (Lindquist 


The results are shown indicates uu 
Inspection of this table eni the : 
these hypotheses which tes 


Taser H—Type IH 


a ace of nct 
Analyses of. Variance at : F 
Variable df Mean Sq- а 
Between Subjects E 106 oe 
тесу 239 "и 
vement ! n m 
Conditions 2 1.69 в 
Anx, x Ach. 1 эво (36° 
Anx. x Cond. B 6736 4" 
Ach. x Cond. ` " 
Anx. x Ach. x 3 1421 492 
Cond. - 548 
Error (between) 43 = 014°" 
Within Subjects 120 32-6 
Cards 2 "30 
Cards x Any, 2 3 
Cards x Ach. 2 т 
Cards x Cond, 4 09 
Cards x Anx. x : 3.51 ' 
Ach. 2 50 
Cards x Anx. x 19.07 е 
Cond. 1 а 3.68". 
Cards x Ach. x í 139.85 
Cond. á 945 
Cards x Ach. x 93.32 d 
Anx. x Cond. 4 38.02 
Error (within) 96 
* Significant at .05 level 
** Significant at .01 Nd | 
*** Significant at .001 leve yer 
ic 
ati 


д 9а, 3a, 
variables as hypotheses P " them oy 
also not supported with ^. se n 
test. Nevertheless, man of whic A 
Significant findings some it ihe di 
though not represent ing ы 
potheses, have some P& 
Atkinson theory. А 

The highly significa? t ле | 
Was not unexpected an ing; 
Ports the rationale for 
significant Achieveme" 
Probability Conditions 


ny 


t cards Paul. 


t t 
ffect 5 
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Iro d 
ig that persons with high 
siderable su MYOUVES showed a con- 
low ac hie ypeno TEY over persons with 
енги motives in the .l 
the .5 con an a huge superiority in 
lor the " ition, On the other hand, 
Manifested condition, high achievers 
pared to le ‹ viremely little n-Ach com- 
Че]. o ата s. While unpre- 
Ainge eri: is in substantial 
thar ont, with the theory, indicating 
conditions rs optimally challenging 
Ment motive be the higher achieve- 
in very sal 3 become engaged, whereas 
itv of LEN where the probabil- 
sons with hu ache ИЕП СЗ), рег 
аге ior Woo Es nevement motives 
Sons with loy ‘ated as compared to per- 

The v achievement motives. 
Cards aes significant. interaction, 
ability © chievement Motive x Prob- 
act ae ees resulted [rom the 
Sreatey differ: high cards provided 
reported į erentiation along the line 
€ vobabiti the Achievement Motive 
fenus a y Condition than did the 
Words, f апа low cards. In other 
] о cards highly structured for 
y ipi, Homes: [avoring the Ss 
3 and ^1 5 nievement motives for the 
Ss with | onditions and favoring the 
the ow achievement motives for 
anne were higher than 
consi a medium or low cards were 
' de This finding is in accord 
(Макеў theory suggested earlier 
Most аца 1963) that high cards are 
sal ctive in situations of maximal 
These 

Tighe Te Were several factors which 
there от 48 influenced the results and, 
Nor See needed to be tested. Was it 
the rte’ that the interruption of 
Uh metic task while heightening 


acl 7а 
himana ее motivation for the 
S cong den had weakened it for the 
sog, half of the arithmetic test via 


ha Ы kind off "drainage" process? Per- 
brig, “len, if the arithmetic scores 
alyzeq to the interruption were an- 
Чо alone, they might show the pre- 
When ifferences which were masked 
les t ine overall scores were used? To 

Is possibility, separate analyses 
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of variance were computed for the 
arithmetic first half scores and tor the 
second half scores. In neither case did 
a single significant value result. The 
interruption, therefore, was not re- 
sponsible for the failure of the hypo- 
theses to be confirmed. ` 
| Hypothesis 4 was tested by correlat- 
ing the n-Ach and arithmetic scores 
for each probability condition lor the 
first half, second half and total scores. 
The results were: .1 condition first 
half .16, second half .30, total .24; .5 
condition first half .10, second hall .12, 
total .11; .9 condition first half .32, 
second half .03, total .34. The hypo- 
thesis that achievement [antasy and 
arithmetic scores would correlate sig- 
nificantly for the .9 condition but not 
for the Л and .5 conditions is, thus, 
not supported although there is a 
trend in the predicted direction lor 
the total score of the .9 group р 
.05«.10. 
DISCUSSION 

In discussing our results, we are 
mindful of the fact that anything can 
happen in one experiment. Our con- 
fidence in the conclusions we draw, 


therefore, stems from the fact that this 
ies of studies in 


is but the last of a ser! 

which those done with college stu- 
dents have been quite consistent, Our 
data, here, and in a previous study 
(Murstein, 1963a) , indicate that At- 
kinson's theory does not hold if one 
; arithmetic examples as an index 
of risk-taking behavior, Whether this 
finding is peculiar to arithmetic. ex- 
amples or represents à failure in the 
theory as а whole, can only be fully 
determined as future research is car- 
ried out with other criteria, Our other 
chief finding, however, may shed some 
further light on this question, 


This is the third consecutive study 
(the first two were Murstein, 19634, 
Easter & Murstein, 1964) in which the 
theory has been substantially verified 
when using thematic imagery as an 
index of motivation. It is true that the 
motive factor as represented by the 
Insight Test and the Academic Anx- 
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iety Scale, when considered singly, 
showed no differences in mot ivation. 
Further, the diflerent probability con- 
ditions of themselves likewise did not 
confirm the theory. These results may 
have been duc, perhaps, to the select 
nature of the population. An individ- 
ual does not often reach the point of 
being a sophomore in college without 
some degree of achievement motive- 
strength or some ability to handle 
academic anxiety, No doubt also, the 
crudeness of the measures employed 
contributed randomly distributed 
error which masked group differences, 

When, however, two of the 
ponents of the Atkinson 
were in accord with 
expectation, 
to achieve w 


com- 
equation 
the theoretical 
that is, a strong motive 


as coupled with the con- 
dition that is maximally 


a strong motive (5 
success) , the Atkinson 
ported via thematic imagery, though 
not by the arithmetic task. But, 
should not individuals with strong 
avoidance components (high Aca- 
demic Anxiety Scale score) also have 
tried mightily to avoid failure when 
confronted with the .5 condition and 
(hus manifested Breuer motivation 
than low anxiety persons? 
that Atkinson 80 Stated са 
however, 


arousing for 
probability of 
theory was sup- 


It is true 
агер (1957). 
he h 


A correlation 
А and arithmetic task 
performance for the .9 от " 
for the others di 


d not quite reach th 
"golden" .05 leve] i E 


and would, per- 
haps, not be Worthy of further com- 
ment were it not for the fact that 
earlier work 


(Murstein & Collier 
1962: Murstein, 1963a) found signifi. 


cant correlations for the 9 group and 
not for the .5 or Д group. This is 
quite contrary to the McClelland and 
\tkinson view, as indicated earlier, 
The explanation is not easy and our 
explanation can only reiterate what 
Murstein (1963а) reported earlier, 


Posonal communication from Atkinson, 


As i. Tests 
The Role of Various Factors in Themattc 


F 
. j toa “set 
We believe this resuli js dug to ; 


fs 
а наат react di 

effect. whereby individuals pe рой 
ferentially but consistently ot tit 
tasks. There is a certain amou А 


: unti 
cularity in this explanation, eie un 
we have advanced further Ир e 
derstanding ol the panes ME 
tween these tests and the co iles 
motivation, it seems pol 
speculate further. | | i 
Perhaps the chiel ques Tio 
from our studies, 15, Why 5 : 
theory work for motivation, i А 
ured by thematic stories, vel 
actual effort as урет : 
arithmetic task? We must 5€ w 
because we do not R 
there is something goes a 
arithmetic task which "le 
criterion. Yet, it is poss!) success | 
late that the difference б different 
our criteria stems from tality we p 
between fantasy and yc d " 
call the voguc some on poot ee, 
hypnotizing ball players 0 ^world-be 
into thinking they were always 
er Alas, the results We hing a 
same, and negative: some a 


^. make ® зл, 
FR van't mi ипи“ 
the order of "you can't П he liM he 


ulc 
s meas 


ot 10! 


: apes th 
"ee a sow's ear. о i- 
purse out of a s „mperament, not! 
tons, skills, and tem] ks to his rely 
individual serve as checks te 


ntl 
It is en 10" 


рч. " отсе. а " 
vation, to some degr 1 mot! ег 


possible that this eel 
may influence performa se area? ent, 
arcas, but at present, thos the рг M 
not been uncovered. = ide that, (0 
therefore, we would conc applied o 
theory will work best when $57, p 


Tm 

; > thous il 
Measures reflecting the gar tha" nal 
cesses of motivation ra i 


jude t js 
fina - conc jon 
effects. We may further nti 


thematic tests, when aca m den! 
paid to their stimulus p! T'hieve! 
vide а valid measure of í io" 
motivation, „мег ae 

Last, our higher orde non? on 
effects involving cards 


И A ce А 
Once again the imports peel c 
trolling the stimulus * \ 
thematic cards employed 
In view of our findings 3 
and in an earlier study il 
19632) , it seems crucial to 
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E ume in learning the relationship 

асай degrees ol stimulus 

tive E TEM es various states ol mo- 
€ strength and motivation. 
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Summary: "This studs investigated. the effects of 
(faking) and test sophistication on 
ates and 36 TAT-sophisticated gr tS à and instructions: to И 
20 ТАТ cards under one of two conditions: standard, anc 4 of Variance on е 
hostility. The four Broups were then compared by ie odi Җа variables 
number of quantitative response measures, Effects of the ist ped a general, faking 
sophistication and faking, varied with the response esum. ) nical differen Hy 
instructions led to Fesponse changes, and sophisticated subjects | as concluded ee 
than naive ones. Some sex differences were also apparent. It d auhjenis generally 
sophistication is a factor in how a subject fakes, the Sophia ia о ЖП were н 
doing a better job of it. The implications for the effect of EM arnt affected һу 
cussed and it was concluded that the pull value of the stimulus i 

a peripheral response set but is affected by sophistication. 


pi sc 
altering of ends 
ii f ph 
ix naive undergra 
VAT performance. Thirty-six naive ur 


ries to al 
жор š stories ” 
aduate students and clinicians wrote “fake 


conscious 


Subjective defini 


Р hap] 
tion of the test situ- ly induced ашаса, a chen 
ation has for some time been recog- criticalness and anxie M critica 
nized as a variable in performance in jects, and found that 
“projective” 


:ntions 
assessment — situations šet influenced description fe 
(Sarason, 1954). In order 

and give meaning 
tively ambiguous stimuli, 
must rely upon cues in the 
uation as well] as residu 
experience. Not the least 
ational Variables is th 
definition of the pury 
and conscious altering 
IN response to < 


к ie one Ру V. 
to rela- the present study is 4. T: 
; : Dieppa (1951). Tn оир 
the subject & терра (19 И 
её. її 
B r three 

als from past neurotic males om che 
of these situ- tional sets: standard, : | 
ible impression,” and [AM ы 

possible impressio Em 

"worst possible impress 


differences were found 


dence concern 


"'aits. 
ings of a number of tra 
mentally indu 


ng the effect of experi 


: em a 15 
peri- cism may be raised th e admi ard 
Rorschach | ed Sets to “fake” "pon jects received all thi o the St? ig 
ypeenach performance Abramson, tions; responses made to t, 3 
1951: Carp & Shavzin, 1950 
& Graley 
9 


u 
kely 
administration very likely ШО fot 
later responses. Lubin i 
instructional sets ӨН агу | 
imagination, and “mastely rer 
ings," to be related 


954; Fosberg, 1938, 194] 
1913: Hutt, Gibby, Milt e 
harst. 1950). Few studia 0 & Pott- 
“faking” sets 
with the TAT, | 


mis 5 reati ve 

" the genera] lack op Рећарз due sexual, ортеу and c ne 
to the genera ack of a Systematic Sion as rated by judges. | 
anl established Scoring system in its of 


1р 
Knowledge of the purl ma) 


x istication t 
Leuba & Lucas (1945) hypnotical. test (i.e., test sophistica tes 


к о 
тті T isl be a factor in аА атрро, 
fe authors wish to express their apprecia sponses 4 тугеп. y 1 f: 
i Е "№ j n. ponses Summer ar € iu 
tion to Dr. Dee W. Norton for his helpful q aja 1958) found that he р 
advice in the design and Statistica] analysis “Arason (1958) н 1 
of this study, d 


t 
: : И ning "ugs 
tial instructions Coca ed ratini 
Pose of the TAT айке of the, 
owship MH-16, emotional tone and ae БУ ge 
author, come. Similarly, Hen! respon? 
“Хом at Northern Illinois University, (1956) found Rorschach 


in part 
P.H.S, Predoctoral Fell 
02. awarded to the first 


» Supported by Ug 


ines 
. şub- 


ге relevati 
to provide zine photographs. More | weisskor” 


4. pt ai 
: PACA to A D. ru 
present sit- were administered 


1 faking d 


t 
seen 
betwee? ў 
judge i 
ms ^ " Е 
three administrations оп J c 


ame Ae 
t the same pra 


to the ё* yes 


ose 95 als? 


MARTIN : 
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pe анай m information as to the 
The A d 1C Lest. : 
ihe oe study is concerned with 
к ан, s of conscious altering of test 
< af BUSES (faking) upon a number of 
More he pone measures. Further- 
cation Sh icles ok of test sophisti- 
vestigated 1 faking of responses is in- 
Psycholo ds determine the effect of 
know] : P sophistication and prior 
edge of the T AT upon faking. 
Subjects METHOD 
Seventy-two 
into one 
Undergy: 
ductory 


d _ subjects were placed 
of four groups. Thirty-six 
aduate students in an intro- 
Versity Рав course at the Uni- 
Signed t lowa were randomly as- 
“С” tl о either group “E” or group 
12 E яй naive” groups. There were 
group, es and six females in each 
the ps " he criteria for inclusion in 
nine eo groups (S) was a 
іса] Ав of graduate standing in 
тотеп! sychology апа previous en- 
ourse in in at least one graduate 

in projective techniques. Thir- 
Sophisticated” subjects were 
Wa n Aither group “ES” or “CS”, 
б ead being equated on the 
listicate a sonal experience. Each 
sand e: group also contained 12 
m ix females. 

седите 


All 9 
femal 20 TAT cards of the male (or 


е al eT 

ч С Series were administered to 

a Write pe and the subject was asked 
us stories. Each group Te 


ely, 
i ved t : 
tions; he following written instruc- 


Cours 
ty-six 
Placeq í 
he 
basis 
Soph 
Ma 


(е: 
Iro, 
Y tPs C, CS: 


Оп ag 
Signed" participating in a study 
ties tolg? _ determine the typical 
ts, (Old to pictures by college stu- 


Ou wi 

nites, { - be given a number of pic- 
artic a е is to make up as dra- 
she to tell», as you can for each. You 
htn in ned led up to the event 
che Penin he picture, describe what is 
racte, 01 the moment, what the 
$ are feeling and thinking, 
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and then give the outcome. 

Write your thoughts as they come 
to your mind; literary master-pieces 
are not required. 

You are allowed a maximum of 
Five Minurrs on each card. ЇЇ you 
are through with a card before the 
five minutes are up, wait for instruc- 
tions to begin the next card. You will 
be warned when four minutes have 
elapsed 50 that you can wrap up your 
story. When the five minutes are up, 
you must turn to the next card. 

Look at the cards one at a time, in 
the order furnished, and do not look 
at the next until instructed to do so. 
Turn each card face down when you 
are through with it. 

Do not compare stories with your 
neighbors. 

Groups E, ES: 

You will be given a number of pic- 
tures. Your task is to make up as dra- 
matic a story as you can for each. You 
are to tell what led up to the event 
shown in the picture, describe what is 
happening at the moment, what the 
characters are feeling and thinking, 
and then give the outcome. 

Literary masterpieces are not 1С 
quired. | 

You are allowed a maximum Five 
Minutes оп each card. If you are 
through with a card before the five 
minutes are ир, wait for instructions 
to begin the next card. You will be 
warned when four minutes have 
elapsed so that you can wrap up your 
story. When the five minutes are up, 
vou must turn to the next card. 

' You are asked to take this test pre- 
tending that you are an AGGRESSIVE, 
Very HosriLE PERSON. In other words, 
you will be writing the stories you be- 
lieve an AGGRESSIVE, Very HOSTILE 
person would write. A hostile person 
is generally considered to be one who 
is unfriendly, antagonistic, character- 
ized by aggression, and encroaches up- 
on others. He will have difficulty with 
control over aggressive urges. A hostile 

erson tends to feel anger toward, and 
seeks to inflict harm upon, others, and 
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TABLE I. Interrater Reliabilities 


Measure г 9%, Agreement 
1. Emotional ‘Tone 89 
2. Outcome I " 
3. Distortions 74 
4. Unusual Formal Characteristics 88 
5. Aggressive Themes 81 
6. Frequency of Common Theme 78 


may also attempt to destroy or appro- 
priate others’ possessions. 


Look at the cards one at a time, in 
the order furnished, and do not look 
at the next until instructed to do so. 


Turn each card face down when you 
are through with it, 


‘aking in the TAT Situation 
Test Sophistication and Faking in the TA 


ў in 
ЖЕТҮҮ НИ ained it 
same order as reliabilities obta 


s ay authors 
previous studies bs eme, uda 
using these scales Xo 195! 
1056; Liccione, | Murray 


Sarason & Sarason 
Sari E OH 
f 1958; à 
1958; Summerwell, et al. ire amt 
Waxenberg, 195 Das i variance 
i analysis of Vi ind- 
wed by means of analysis | Lit 
Й а Sox 9 factorial design ( 


quist, 1953). 


Murstein, 1960: 


RESULTS те 
results are P 


For the most. part, females 


sented here with ales i 
combined. epee prn. es € 
fied where males and fe 


Тава TL TAT Scores 


Measure Naive 
Mean Emotional Tone 1.338 
Mean Outcome 1.866 
Total Distortions? 21 
Total UFC» 41 
Total Aggressive Themes? 175 
Mean Frequency (оуу a 21.90 
Рег Subject ro) | 
Рег Group 
Do not compare stories with your 
neighbors, 
Analysis 


_ Scores were obtained for the follow. 
ng Measures: ], Emotional] tone rat- 
ing (ET), 9. Outcome rating (О). $ 
Perceptual distortions (D). 4. iting. 
ud] ond : 4. Unus. 
Number of 
quency in à 


cha 


these fies 1950). Full 
found in Eron (1950, 1¢ É ie May be 


Terry & Callahan, (1950 
were randomized an 
in response to а 
scored at one 
reliabilities, 


d all Stories 
апу о 


ten тапа / 
selected protocols (200 Stories) ae 
ported in Table Тя ‘hese are of the 


*The authors wish to CXpress the; 
E 39 neir apprecia. 
tion to Dr. Charles W. Day for his korine 


Control 


Group mental sd 
Experimen" s. ated 
, Expe Sophistic? 
Naive 
.705 


785 9 
46 


584 
757.01 


Sophisticated 
1.521 
2.033 

18 
78 
159 


27,25 


651 
905 


30 
62 
471 


21.24 


oup 
„аң бы 
differ significantly pena was © 
Similarity between the t r UFC | 
of all analyses excepi rig i 
frequency of common the “ables 
presents pertinent dati: 

ҮШ. the analyses of val 
With respect to the 
Measure, emotional tone treatmée 
ПІ reveals a significant e unc 
fect: iiey emotional aes than NT 
faking conditions is low dditio™ о 
standard conditions. In h it fall? со" 
is a suggestion, rege level 
of significance at the - EA : 
fidence, of an Rim unde! pre 
sophistication and o a 55 ent 
struction. The sophist! posi iV i 
sented stories with ae Pinder cor" 
tional tone than naive 55 ET NT 


д eir 
ard conditions but the those оп 
"uc 


esple 


2 were 
Outcome scores also 


- th 
- ined (Ме, 
= Р) nish amc 
of the protocols which rw coc 
for the interscorer reliability 


È пег екрегітешщај instructions for both 
1V). {к sophisticated Ss (Table 
slighdy eap sophisticated Ss had 

Saty happier outcomes under both 


conditions 
E ions, the latter tendency was not 
nificant, i 


an x HL Analysis of Variance of 
S Emotional Tone Scores 
Source A M | 
Between Groups " | 
Sophistication (8) 1 
qx Tuctions a) l 
SXi | 


Within ¢ 


Гоа] чы 65 
К 71 
wag) р<л0 
.. 
< .001 


ры cur re 
Piva; alysis of distortions 
гуса both 
Cation 
Naive 


. (Table V) 
interaction and sophis- 


RN. oe Sophisticated and 
èr 3i е produced a comparable 
à distortions under standard 
: but the effect of experi- 
instructions was to reduce dis- 
Jn the sophisticated. groups, 
increase distortions in naive 
sophistication effect 
e due almost entirely to re- 
under experimental ^ condi- 


Ta 

BLE IV ERUIT 1 
IV —Analysis of Variance ol 

Outcome Scores 


йй qx df Ms F 
Se Sen Groups 4 
Phisticati 1 : 3 
oStructio өп. (S) 1 
SXI 


Sou ree 
Nets 


tons (T) 1 


Wig 
Te n Groups ote 
tal 5 вв H 
71 
tty f 
P < 001 
In 
leracti : 
Pareng action elfects were also ap- 
n With UFCG as the response 


lea 
ture ут Ban 
| pre (Table X I), but these effects 


n 

is s ah the number of perceptual distor- 
Nemes "inusual formal characteristics and 
we frequen data, the distributions 
а^ Кы tit S could be assigned а 
qaces of starting the total number of in- 
nia coul T of these variables. Thus the 
Ysis ES be considered continuous and 

variance appropriately employed. 
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were due entirely to the male Ss. The 
sophisticated males exhibited more 
UFC's under standard conditions than 
did the naive males, and this relation- 
ship was reversed under laking condi- 
tions, the sophisticated males reduc- 
ing UFC scores under the latter con- 
dition, while the naive males increased 
their scores. Sophisticated — females 
produced. more UFC's than did their 
naive counterparts. А sex dillerence 
appeared. among the naive subjects, 
the females showing less UFC's under 
experimental instructions than under 
standard. procedures, the males revers- 
ing this trend. 


Vase V—Analysis of Variance of 
Perceptual Distortions 


Source d£ Ms Fr 
Between. Groups 3 " 
Sophistication (5) | 800 10.67*** 
Instructions. (1) 1 00 00 
SNI ] 450 6.00* * 
Within Groups бв ^5 
Lotal 71 
ers 
seep < 00: 
‘Taste, VI—Analysis of Variance 
of UFC 
Source df Ms F 


Females 
Between Groups 
Sophistication (S) 
Instructions (1) 
SXI 
Within Groups 20 
rotal : 


00 
06 
алате 


Instructions (I) 
SXI 

within Groups і 
Total 1 


6.00 


tp < 05 
seep < 005 


Fable VH. indicates that total num- 
ber of aggressive themes increased 
n subjects were asked to fake hos- 
tility. Sophisticated subjects tended to 
increase their output more than did 
naive students, but this tendency does 
not approach statistical significance. 


whe 
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Tase VII—Analysis of Variance of 
Total Aggressive Themes 


Source df Ms F 
tween Groups E) 
pede (S) 1 7220.02 
Instructions. (I) I 130.60 
SXI | 2314) 235 
Within Groups 68 98.17 
Fotal 71 


е 001 


Instructions to fake hostility had no 
effect upon S inclusion. of popular 
themes in their Stories, but sophistica- 
tion did, the male sophisticates using 
more common themes than their un- 
sophisticated counterparts (Table 
VIN). There were no such differences 
among the females, 


TABLE УШ—Ап 


alysis of Variance of 
Mean Frequency 


of Common Themes 


Source df Ms F 
Females 
Between Groups 3 
Sophistication (s 1 05 005 
Instructions а) | 00 -00 
SXI 1 9.54 104 
Within Groups 20 9.168 
Total p. 
Males 
Between Groups 3 


Sophistication (5) 


nstructi 1 1 821.71 559 «es 
"14960 I gy 59 
а | 81 (og 
Within Groups м4 MO 
Total 47 
. 


*** p c 001 


Discussion 
In general, it would appear that a 
conscious set to fake a €cts scores on 
Several TAT res se Measures a 
fact consistent with findir f 
Rorschach. 


, Research with the Rorschach has 
indicated that Personality 


Most notably personal ad; 
determinants of ho 
alter his 
Carp & 
1950; 


w the p 
responses 
Shavzin, 
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1953). The present study Ae ОП 
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and sex, are also. bee ee shifts in 
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some thematic response meas 
under laking conditions. "m 
In à sense, sophisticated $i they 
faked more effectively, in | distor 


had less UFC's and m И 
tions when faking than = i 
graduates. While pee re poth 
naive subjects did more y^ the cards 
to the stimulus demands ues of the 
and the story telling demonin 0 
situation. It would be а the 0 
compare how. prd responses 0 
groups approximate rs group. — 
à known clinically host М noted in 
ces ener 


nder- 


аке, 
i 


Aside from sex differen 


males in 8 om 
attempting to fake, Con Tering hoc 
ibi 'erb; vies А 
exhibited verbal sty moy Hr 
those of males, as л 


ales 
гос ma es he 
scores, Also sophisticated m with ¢ 
more on their ais punt com! 
TAT by producing the ; 


sex. 
а " site +“ 
themes, than did the opp he 


t 
«аб f 
-ondition*? o 
Under standard ou scc = tO 
i ^i J x 
emotional tone and D compara rot 
the naive groups were : 


‘ve samples ct 
those of normative Eos su "ies 
1950; 1953). сараки Һар pier " hs 
however, tended to te | ner е 


: : Е 2S. oy ie 
with happier — » xpe! 
is due to paa icem) in 
factors remains to be $ made ol 
may be P, gr 


One last point «pull. ‘bith 


reference to stimulus | and esse 
(1948), Murstein (1963) > ye guest 
Eron, & Schumer (1965) stim" y. 
the importance of | { 

cue value of a picture terial, he 
minant of thematic s 

position has been supp 


ing à P 
present study. Induce mina пете 
set to fake did not nmon t rhis 
presence of the more co! i 


card. 

i I nue n 

associated with a spec ih Uto 

finding is consistent. S n E 
as 

well, Campbell & Sa 21 outcom 

using emotional tone at varying 
response measures unde 

of instructions. 
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И Holtzman Inkblot Technique: 


A 


Epwin I. М GEE. 
The University of "Texas? 


Normative Study 


"к protocols 
A normative study of the Holtzman Inkblot ab кы а was under 
of 75 male juvenile delinquents detained while awaiting Cour = 
taken as follows: | « tained dine the КП 
1) All the protocols were scored by an examiner who P nf ihe BT. bey ы 
method but who had had no specific training in the scoring ere later rescorec bie 
that afforded by a careful study of the HLT. Manual, They w sets af sör Qn 
the criterion scorer for the НТ. Research Group and the А, for all but t 
correlated. Highly satisfactory inter-scorer reliability. was four 
variables, | йшй ө ИШ. 
2) The delinquents scores were compared with those ' I samples. Sign! d 
Thorpe, Swartz, & Herron (1961) for non-delinquent p Ihe delinqu es 
differences were found for 93 of the 40 comparisons made wi ШЕ aga: ТК je 
generally having lower scores than would be expected for hays inappropriate tile 
concluded that the norms for non-delinquent adolescents are ind pcen 
individual discriminations 


norms for use 
differences includir 
Were discussed, 

3) The d 
varimax 
factorial 
weri 


Structure 


the criterion used 
found to be in exe 


in such seni 


elinquents 
and graphic h 


Yacted thar 


g developme 


scores 


by 
eller 


e per 
"w pe 
* i к and n 
among delinquents in such a setting 
NES were presented, 


and techniques 
found by Holtzman 
1 usually found 1 
halting fz 


the ol 


Уш enses for 
The possible cause guare 


ievement and 
ntal immaturity, underachievement 


мете factor analyzed and rotated by jn 

in an effort to achieve a DAE AM 
et al. (1961) in other pls ier 
зу Holtzman, probably pegs о struct! 
1910г extraction, The overall factorial s 


"t agreement with that found b 


served 


led ness 


ЖШ 
ences ! 


re was 


The Holtzman 
(НАТ) is the res 
bring psy 


Inkblot Technique 
ult of an attempt to 
chometric rigor to the clin- 
ical and experimental use of inkblots 
in assessment, (Holtzman, Thorpe, 


Swartz, Herron, 1961). By using 45 


"This rescarch Was supported in 
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University of Texas Computatio 
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Holtzman 
rotations and for his critical reading of an 
carlier draft of this manuscript, He also 


wishes to thank Dr, Joseph Thorpe for mak. 
ing available developmental data the 
Т. 
“The data to be 
collected. while 
University 


part by the 
Health Re- 
ated by the 
n Center, 

thank Dr, Wayne 
tance in the factor 


the iny 
of California, 
the staff of the Alamed 
nia) Probation 

Clinic. The author 
bers of the С inic staff 

and transcribed the Holtzr 


a County 
Department 


se mem- 
who administered 
nan Inkblot Tests, 


" 
sr sample 
v Holtzman for other 5 ed K 
, allow ji 
cards with one res Pedardized indi 
each, providing a sandan py deve {ol 
and administration, a cale sco! of 
ing numerical, Sea aul ps 
each of 22 variable made gre? 
this technique His eral. ‚ һе 
toward achieving t m Teveloping b 
ourse of de 6 4 
In the course « 1 gr 
H.L'T., Holtzman et йс, nu пр ub 
tained normative «c е have ut ol 
с ¢ ^ 
different samples. Т ç tor CI үе 
lished percentile norm pudents: ^or) 
these samples: college ~ eleme, ven. 
age adults, 7th grader schizo? ed 
Б ned chronic $ pres. 
School children, аш and Чер об), 
ics, mentally retardec " ali. vam 
is 5 > í é 
patients, (Holtzman 9 ALE qac 
Factor analyses of tne | out 
^ arriet is 
ables have been ca i 


of these samples. 


The purpose of the | 


11у 
present site the 
"айға 
to extend the standart 


tion 
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H.LT 
juvenil to a new clinical group, male 
fuss e delinquents. Specifically, 
| questions are posed: i 
Ei 6 z 
) Is it possible tor a clinician well 


Wained i 
c 
Lin the Rorschach technique to 


“оте the «ys 
Specific М ILLE. reliably with no 
y > training bevond that offered 


à : ] 
2) sige А one of the Manual? 

veuile deli, € scores obtained by ju- 
Tom thos Agents differ significantly 
al, (1961) obtained by Holtzman et 
lescents? ) for nondelinguent ado- 

3 
HY: p factorial structure of the 
Similar tee ofa delinquent sample 
“tal, (196 паш obtained by Holtzman 
961) in other samples? 


SUBJECTS 
JECTS AND PROCEDURES 


As p 


dynamics. of a larger study on the 
19643: 196 of assault — (Megargee, 
С nic Мыш) the Holtzman Inkblot 
Male pts „Was administered to 75 
being Pai delinquents who were 
А Cali б ined at the Alameda County 
амаа) Juvenile Hall while 
H, TÈ, Court hearings. All the 
firs ten Ens administered during the 
Standardi ays of detention as part of à 
еру ized test battery, A structured 
Н.г 6 d the TAT preceded the 
аат and all three 
S iip, AIP administered in the same 
Pe record three instruments were 
ipts оа ed and verbatim type- 

The ^» later prepared. 
(red ima examiners who adminis- 
pica] ч кс were all professional 
|, раке Yologists of the Probation 
pr ia] nt Guidance Clinic stall: 
I Ty М.А. degrees and one the 
Need а professional experience 
Na Shee the newest member of the 
at tlie m had had a vear's internship 
пеп; Clinic prior to his staff appoint 
bos o à maximum of fifteen years 
Pres; oral experience. This study 
Xa ented the first experience these 
had with the H.LT. al 
were familiar with the 
Ж Specific training in the 
of сонна of а thorough read- 
е H.LT, Manual (Holtzman, 


Were 


Ugh al 
H Schach. 
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1961) and administration of one or 
two НІЛ for practice. 

The subjects included 30 boys de- 
tined for assaultive crimes ranging 
from battery to homicide, 20 boys de- 
tained for incorrigibility and 96 bows 
detained for property ollenses such às 
auto thelt or burglary. They ranged 
in age from 11-1 to 17-9 with a mean 
of 15-5; their 1Q’s (as estimated. Irom 
the Information and Picture Comple- 
subtests of the WISC and 
WAIS) ranged from 64 to 147 with a 
mean of 96. Thirty of the boys were 
white and the rest were Negro. For 28 
of the boys, this was their first deten- 
tion; the rest were recidivists of whom 
28 were State Youth Authority 
parolees. 

‘This selection of subjects was based 
on the needs of the study оп: saul- 
tiveness for which these data were col- 
lected. The 30 boys who had com- 
mitted assaultive offenses represented 
all the seriously assaultive offenders 
booked into Juvenile Hall between 
July 1, 1962 and May 1, 1963. Mem- 
bers of the other two groups were 
matched to the assaultive group on 
such variables as race, recidivism, unit 
assignment and so forth. 

As was the case with all assessment 
referrals to the Probation Department 
Clinic, the boys were aware of the fact 
that the results of the testing would 
influence the Court’s disposition of 
their сазе. Undoubtedly this created 
more guardedness than would have 
been the case il these same subjects 
had been tested in some other setting. 
However, one goal was to make the 
situation representative of the typical 
clinical examination of a juvenile de- 
linquent in a custodial setting so that 
the normative data would have prac- 
tical utility. 

The protocols were scored from the 
typescripts by the author who, al- 
though well trained in the Klopfer 
method of Rorschach scoring, had 
had no training in the Holtzman 
technique aside from a thorough study 
of the Manual and the examples con- 


tion 
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in. T "cre later ret- 
MA pee 2 pela cri- 
e m же for the D a! 
blot Research Group at The Uni 
sity of Texas. 

Clorselations were made between the 
author's total scores and Miss Нш 
ton's criterion scoring for all variables. 
These provided an estimate of the in- 
terscorer reliability obtainable with 
the. H.E. T.! Means and standard de- 
Viations were calculated for the 99 
H.LT. scoring calegorics and 
pared by means of ¢ tests wi 
most appropriate norma] 
groups reported by Holtzmen et al. 
(1961), Texas 7th graders and Chi. 
cago llth graders, 


com- 
th the two 
reference 


In order to compare the factorial 
structure of the delinquent’s E.LT. 
scores with those obtained jn other 
samples, the 99 H.LT. vari bles were 
inter-correlated then factored into 
principle com and the result- 


ponents 
ing factors rotated by the по malized 
developed for 


Varimax procedure as 

the CDG 1604 (Veldman, 1963) with 

unities left in the diagonals and factor 

extraction halting when eigenvalues 
nity. This Procedure 

differed j i 


dropped below u 
In the sto 


P criterion used 
from that employeq by Holtzman е 
al, (1961). 
Resutts 
Interscorer Reliability 
he correlations between the in- 
vestigator’s scoring anq that of the 
Cerion scorer for the Holtzman 
group ranged from 78 


to 1.00, with 
a median of .96, demons 
clinician wel] Brounded in the Ror. 
schach can learn to score 
variables satisfactorily 
cific training other th 
ed by a thorough study 
Unsatisfactory reliability Cocficients 
C77 to .78) Were obtained for Space 
(5) and Pathognomic Verbalization 


‘In order to ensure 
with normal adolesce 
of Scoring biases or errors, Miss H 
criterion scores were 

analyses, 


that the 


ampton’s 
bseq uent 


» тап 
Juvenile Norms on the Holt 


amer, the in- 
(V). In the case of the idc ine tend 
vestigator showed a dm too liber 
ena to score this variab | e investi 
ally. On the other hand, th 


Patho- 
ither score Path 
gator tended to either fs conserva 
p. i 'erbalization toc w 
gnomic Verbalizat € 


ses 
y < respon 
tively or to overlook r 1 


This was 
-ored. This 
which it might be scored. 


lexity 0 
probably a result of the сое subscales 
the V scale, which has 2m might be 
of which more than dd score 
scored. Clinicians je ora be we 
the НАЛ. would рр training 
advised to get some spe Man 


| ai 
beyond that afforded. dn rh 
in order to score V reliab m 
Comparison of gene В 
Non-delinquent Adolesc standard oe 
The mean scores and тае on t 
Viations of the 75 deling jresente’ = 
22 Н.Т, variables pta scores for 
Table I, along with un (1961) ar 
ported Dy Mormane тир grat 
non-delinquent 7th an 


en 

delinque 9 

\s noted above, vd 11-1 to Hr 
ЧЇ 1 E a {ror 1 

sample ranged in age EAA ages Петр 

with a mean of 15-5. 


ant age 

7th * in 25; 

fore overlapped the ranged i 173 
grade samples lao. 16.5 (o th 
y anc x i 
from 12 to 14 an ae Вв Pre) | 
respectively. It mig re | 
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М scores WE gro". 
then, that if the Soo lingue” idw 
function of age, the Salling the 
would obtain scores fi 


t 

1 1€” 

Я го and aw él 

between the othei ы: ie eling ела! 

standard deviations б т; Th 8. o 

sample would be hig! T h weve pe, 

pattern that emerge mp € adhe it 

for the зана. er та t d k 

scores significantly lowé ica n 

Scores significantly | identi he ой 
graders, and either ti 


racer eje e 
lower than wp m T ШТ 1 
i his hic А 
dor i meh on ue КШ 
а паїоту Faber 
eae were signific and $ 
E И TS, 
than the 11th gate a 2 
higher than the 7th 8 signifi C of tr, 
Overall, there pet for ath: 
ferences at the .01 s These t gel 
40 comparisons ps 
dicate that the aped a 
quent adolescents Perrin i 
for individual discri 


le 52 
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TABLE I-H.1.T. Scores for Delinquents Contrasted 
with Two Non-Delinquent Groups 


1 'ariables 


RT 
R lime 
L 
$ К 
d S 
Ер Y 
FA porn Definiteness 
C p m Appropriatenes 
oh lor CSS 
M Shading 
Y Movement 
1 thog, i . E xh 
3 noii е Verbalization 
A uman 
AT animal 
Sx 
\b 
Ах 
Hs 
By 
Py 
B Penetration 
Р alance 


"'opular 


Da 
ata re 

ty Cporty, j 

ies, P OTted by Holtzman et al. (1961) . 


ese s 
А Scores w 
5 Were so infr 
re so infrequent that they were not reported by 


!gnific; 
ificant a the 01 level. 


li бу 
: nfin 
ing. ed delinqu 
; e f Accord- 
mee, percentil ]uent group. Accord 
wile juveni] Me norms for use with 
Cltings i ue delinquents in custodial 
in Tr computed and are pre- 
able 11. 


meted am were extracted. and 
t; thoq, Ad he normalized varimax 

gn ditional graphic hand ro- 
E I performed aimed at 
(19 abeo] ene structure us- 
to Ol and Ja Љу Holtzman et al. 
by Correspon r factors were numbered 

those i ч to the factors defined 
1 vestigators. The rotated 
Oadings are available at 


ctor ү 
REL its principal loadings 
( ular (РУ, (М), Integration (D. 
deis Д Barrier (Вг), Human 
his f (Ax), and Hostility 
m, he variz actor accounted for 23% 
pitch pance and was an excellent 
асо ,9" Holtzman et al.’s (1961) 
Which was defined by invari- 


~ 


llth Grade 


Juvenile 7th Grade 
Delinquents sample sample 
N=75 N-197* N-—12* 
x 5 t 


i 


Hm erccowch: 
cise 


iste Ly 


2.1 


3.0 j y 
2 03 06 111 
9] 98 G37* 


; Holtzman et al. (1961) . 


ably high loadings on M, 1, H, Br, and 
P. Holtzman et al. (1961) also found 
substantial loadings for Ax and Hs on 
Factor | in many samples. 

Factor П also proved to be a good 
match for Holtzman et al.’s second 
which was defined by high 


Factor 
loadings on Shading (Sh), Color (С) 
and Form Definiteness (FD) (re 


versed) , In the present analysis a sim- 
ilar pattern of loadings was obtained 
with a high positive loading on FD, a 
high negative loading on C and a 
moderately high negative loading on 
H. 

Holtzman et al. (1961) found Fac- 
tor Ш to be defined chiefly by Pathog- 
nomic Verbalization (V). along with 
Anxiety (Ax), Hostility (Hs) and, in 
some samples, Movement (M). V was 
the primary variable loading on Fa 
tor III in the present analysis and H 
and Ax had moderately high loadings. 
An unexpected result was the ехе. 
ordinarily high loading (.71) of Bal- 
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Taste IH-—Percentile Norms for 75 Male Juvenile Delinquents 
Tested While in Custody 


Variables 
Р 

Hay Pn B 
Score RT R L S FD FA C Sh M V | H A At Sx Ab Ax Hs Br 
105 
104 99 
103 98 
102 98 
101 94 
100 94 
99 92 
98 92 
97 29 
96 89 
95 89 
94 88 
93 88 
92 85 
91 85 
90 85 
89 81 
88 81 
87 77 
86 75 
85 73 
84 71 
83 68 
82 67 
81 63 
80 60 
79 59 
78 59 
77 56 
76 56 
75 53 
74 53 
73 47 
72 47 
71 44 
70 43 
69 41 
68 37 
67 37 
66 37 
65 33 
64 31 
63 29 
62 27 
61 24 
60 24 
59 24 
58 B 
57 20 
56 20 
55 15 
54 18 
53 13 99 99 
ЖО FR gm 
: E 7 98 9E 
5 9 7 
49 96 т 98 95 
48 96 5 96 95 
v a6 5 a8 H 
Ы : 5 85 85 
45 9 
En 96 3 5 89 
43 96 4 52 39 
42 96 4 6 88 
41 99 94 з 50 HE 85 
40 98 94 3 98 
39 98 32 2 44 EU 38 
38 95 92 35 i 98 
37 94 92 3 25 85 36 
36 94 92 3 24 83 


* 
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Тав U—Continued 
Variables 


g 
i 
^ RT R L s FD FA С Sh M V 
how 99 92 з 19 81 
3 $4 98 91 1 16 80 
3 94 96 89 у 8 d 
ài M 96 вв 3 2 
Eug qm. 3 77 
29 4 94 вд 7 99 75 
28 9] 21 83 з 98 75 
27 gq 58 80 3 98 75 
26. aj 88 80 3 98 73 
25 1 87 80 3 95 72 
4 80 87 77 з 94 71 
23 go 55 75 1 91 67 
$5 54 n 1 89 63 
21 7з 80 69 1 88 57 
20 80 65 1 87 56 
19 12 77 57 1 81 53 
Bu 7 5 1 80 43 
7 go у; 48 1 7 99 4 
16 50 77 43 1 76 96 40 
is xn o 4D 0 72 95 36 
53 у 
1 5 35 2 92 35 
13 o" om om 12 91 33 
12 41 69 27 64 88 29 
n 39 69 21 57 77 28 
is 2 85 19 83 7 25 
3 64 13 ат 77 23 
a 2 63 1 4o 72 21 99 
7 МО 5 35 64 20 95 
8 2 56 5 32 5 19 8 
5 55 4 25 45 13 
2 77 
1 6з 4 24 37 12 
$945 3 21 2 П ds 
2 39 0 19 20 3 60 
1 39 99 15 15 3 27 
0 36 95 ги 3 # 
28 77 9 9 


In Holman 
chan samples, B never loaded higher 
The present 
the extreme 
3 score with 
ofthe subjects аа аре m a 
Table 1). 
П defined in 
‘ char- 
олату analyses | Jaa 
terized primarily był 
Propriateness (FA) d 
M +) loadings. 
noderately high 
tained for both the 


nt study, 
se ma 


Negative loading Aegis. А similar 
lor in the present annee oe sam- 
Pattern was obtained л (0961) BS 
ples by Holtzman 4: for At rang- 
tang ас loading? Factor IV. " 
Ing as high Hs His (1961) found Fac- 

Helo defined primarily by Re- 
or re RSet (R), 
action 


H A At Sx Ab Ax Hs Br Pn B Р 
95 
94 
94 
94 
91 
99 91 
98 87 
96 85 
96 77 
96 77 
94 73 
92 69 
91 85 
91 6 
91 57 99 
99 98 
КЕ зв 98 
81 55 96 98 
77 53 96 92 
76 47 95 91 
2 35 92 88 
& 2) 99 89 85 T 
ПОВ Ef B g 
Bi 53 38 81 77 99 98 98 
77 69 95 98 95 
" 21 36 71 61 91 95 87 
de 15 95 64 55 87 94 81 
35 9 92 55 45 81 94 65 
19 ва 49 41 77 92 57 
39 35 71 83 44 
n Н 83 36 31 60 73 36 
7 4 64 25 28 44 69 28 
1 7 49 99 99 19 16 39 56 99 17 
4 0 36 96 98 13 9 23 35 98 9 
4 19 96 7 5 13 17 85 0 
and Animal (A) (reversed) . This 
same basic pattern wits noted in the 


Factor V loadings in the present sam- 
ple. Sex also loaded .56 on this factor; 
this is similar to the loading of .5? 
obtained by Holtzman ef al. (1961) 
in a sample of retarded adults. 
Holtzman et al. (1961) did not al- 
ways find a Factor VI. Therefore they 
interpreted it as a residual factor with 
high loadings on those vi iables which 
had not been marker variables for any 
of the first five factors, namely Space 
(S), Anatomy (At), Sex (Sx), Ab- 
stract (Ab), Penetration (Pn) and 
Balance (B). Of these Pn, At, and Sx 
were found most frequently, although 
the patterns shifted markedly ) 
sample to sample. 
In the present analysis, nc 
three essentially residual pe 
extracted. This was probably ; e» | 
of the use of a different айап ft 
the stopping of factor extraction. 
st of these three 


from 


residual 
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factors, Factor VI, had its highest 
loading on Space (S) along with a 
moderate loading on Abstract. (Ab). 
Factor VIT had its highest loading on 
Abstract. (Ab): no other loadings ex- 
ceeded 45. Factor VIII was a general 
residual factor with no loadings over 
715. Inspection of these factors shows 
that the highest loadings came primar- 
ily from variables which are infre- 
quently scored and hence unstable be- 
cause of extreme truncation. (See 
Tables I and II. 

All in all, the pattern of loadings 
which emerged after the graphic hand 
rotations showed that the Holtzman 
factors could be matched quite ade- 
quately. The factorial structure of 
FLIT. scores in this sample does not 
appear to be different from that found 
in the other populations which have 
been sampled to date. 


Disc 


SION 


It is not surprising that the ELT. 
scores of juvenile delinquents should 
be markedly different from those of 
normal adolescents, Indeed, if there 
had not been differences the results 
would have cast doubt on the 
tic utility of the H.I.T. T 
the factorial pattern unde 
differences was quite sim 
found in other sa 
the variables ‹ 


: ; 115 shows they 
ave potentially quite meaningful 
dimensions or 


constructs for the as- 
Sessment of personality, 


There are sever. 
tions for the patter: - 
by the delinquent 
argued that the sc 
maturity of juveni 
the pattern of scores 
'ounger ` is i 
PORHBSI Tih gr This im- 
pression is str hen the de- 
oo scores are compared with 
the developmental ILLI. data te- 
ported by Thorpe (1961) who studied 
the changes in HLT. s 


[ coring patterns 
in five samples aged 4-6, 8-10, 19-14, 


group. 


ar to the 


; zman 
Juvenile Norms on the Holt 


-ores 
16-18 and 18-22. The low mean ois 
for the delinquents on аре De- 
as Form даррида, re 
finiteness, Integration, +. Veybalizi- 
Human and Pathognomic Vet scores 
tion, are similar to the monar tn 
for groups considerably epi en nol 
the delinquent sample. This he high 
be considered an artifact ne иеп» 
Rejection rate of the delit Le 5 
which, in the Holtzman system. f these 
in diminished scores on wu eh pro 
variables, for Thorpe's data we rd the 
rated to allow for Rejection ainel 
pattern of lower scores is mal res are 
even when the delinquents pé the 
similarly treated. The fact "m de- 
overt behavior which led ES [5 inr 
linquents’ confinement was а sf gen 
mature makes the hypothesis c Fnk- 
eralized immaturity reflected 1n 
blot scores an attractive one. 

There 


howeve 
arly 

over; 

be also 
Loca- 
are 


аге 


or 

. (94) 1n 
however, was markedly lower ( ) re- 
the 


/ а 
Location соге, accompanied Pa, 
marked increase in ae oe m no 
and Movement (M), as well tenes 
change іп Form Appropria re 
(FA) or Form Definiteness "c of the 
flected an attempt on the par р rta d 
Older college students to GEHT the 
superior response which integ? a cerit 
entire blot into a meaningful pe 
With no loss in accuracy. 


$ rc 

The corrected mean Location age 
of the delinquents in the p! d by 
sample was similar to that psc 
Thorpe’s (1961) college stuc han 
(27), and was markedly lower t 


ts 
coring system a small y a 

arge detail "1", and i 
ing Lhe Location score "es 
individual response score 


®In the Holtzman 
tail is scored Өө, 
whole response 
the sum of the 
for the 45 blots, 


w 


Epwin 1. MFGARGFE 


d rdg obtained by the younger 
КЕЕ Кк, as noted above, the 
РА. aps corrected scores on 1, AL, 
that da FD were also low. It appears 
ronse delinquents produced whole 
token je without making the addi- 
these М Ort necessary to reconcile 
Slap: Hospes with the stimulus 
jus и of the blot. This use of 
АСС ve areas with little concern tor 
ени appears Lo reflect a pattern of 
the s меуетеп and carelessness on 
not part of the delinquents which was 
si lound in Thorpe’s (1961) 
samples, 


ар and Klopfer have sug 
spor : that the use of many ee 
mun in conjunction with few ре 
бт Movement responses and Las 
er e on the Rorschach ager 
the oos а general interferer tor 
&d use of intellectual барт y E 
DN Capacity itself) so that efforts. 
Sain an integrated view of the worlc 
Will be ineffective and there will be 
“sappointment in the gap between 
spiration and the ability to achieve 
Klopter, B., Ainsworth, 
eid & Holt, 1954, p. 804) . 
amis with the ра е. e 
‹ с гайценепепь apes etes 
nquent boys айс о. 
(1955) interpretation 
Vandalism and aggression 25 7. 
rom the inability of lower a 
to achieve their asp! 
Settings which reward OMY other 
Class values and МӨ atributed 
с Wh could he ouardedness 
to the observed Райс. The delin- 
on the part of the subje s the “head- 
quent boys were ; me вагу and 
shrinker” чийе 1 YO ће fact that 


aware ‹ : 
they were well aware ation would 
xal ion of their 


the’ psychologict. 7 
influence. the adir: uardedness 
Cases, The Тё5 паі and tersely 


could have led t? n the unfamiliar 
worded responses eatening EE 
апа probis ince теш ed associ 
in progress inc 
tion betwee? © 
and the numbe 
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sponse, it is conceivable that the na- 
ture of the setting may have reduced 
some of the scores by reducing the 
response length. This notion could be 
evaluated best by testing delinquents 
both in and out of а custodial setting. 
Until such a study is undertaken, how- 
ever, it would be advisable to use the 
percentile norms in Table II only in 
situations closely approximating the 
setting in which they were obtained. 

The data also serve to once again 
point up the oftobserved fact that 
there are few simple direct relations 
between overt and fantasy behavior. 
Since the delinquent sample was un- 
doubtedly more impulsive, more hos- 
tile and (at the time of testing) more 
anxious than those samples tested. by 
Holtzmen et al. (1961) it might have 
been expected that they would have 
had higher Color, Hostility and Aux- 
iety scores. However, this was not the 
case. Rosenzweig (1950) has ditler- 
entiated three levels at which a person 
may respond to a projective test, the 
Subjective, the Objective and the Pro- 
jective. It is likely that the delin- 
quents were responding at the first of 
these, the Subjective. At this level, ac- 
cording to Rosenzweig, the individual 
responds in terms of what he feels is 
expected in the situation and it is un- 
likely that simple relations between 
overt and fantasy behavior will be 
obtained. 
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The Research Use of Projective Techniques: A Seventeen Year Survey! 


Daviv H. Мил 


Iowa State University 


Summary: The past 17 volumes (from 1947 to 1964) of the Journal of Projective 
Vechniques and Personality Assessment were surveyed with regard to the degree of 
age of the various projective techniques. The most commonly used 
n research. have remained quite unchanged over the past 17 years, i.c. 
the Rorschach, the thematic tests, human figure drawings, and sentence completions. 
Yn analysis and comparison of the first five vears covered by the survey with the 
list five vears suggests that the Szondi, the Mosaic, Finger Painting Analysis, and 
the Make-A-Picture show relative decline in research v * the Blacky, the Holtz- 
man Inkblots. and the Hand ‘Test appear to be increasing. The correlation between 
the degree of clinical usage reported by Sundberg (1961) and the degree of rescarch 


research à 
techniques 


sures, However, it w 
Usage of an instrument 


clinical usage. 


T ча clinical application of psycho- 
ран tests including the projective 
i on has recently been explored 
du (Sundberg, 1961) though 
argu application of these same 
um uments remains somewhat ob- 
With T he working clinician 1s deluged 
the , Clinical research which utilizes 
дїў; Various projective techniques, but, 
Dart probably from the Rorschach 
obont which Sundberg, 1954, re- 
donee that there were three publi а- 
Nyy weekly in English) , the clinician 
бр Кен be able to partial out ex- 
Pa dy gross impression what instru- 
igre are being given the most 
ee research usage, which are in- 
in SISTI. in usage, which ones are be- 
a used less often, etc. This study, a 
ions of published projective tech- 
Jue research, is an attempt to bring 
some relief to the ganzfield of the 
Current situation. It limits itself to the 
Journal of Projective Techniques and 
ersonality Assessment (and its fore- 
Journal of Projective 


2earers, 
e Rorschach Re- 


Г the 
Pech niques and th 
Search Exchange) as it was felt that 
these sources would be most likely to 
Yield consistent, reliable information 
] by a National 
th Post-Doctoral 
93. 02F-01, taken 


T 

This study was supportec 
nstitute of Mental Heal 
Research Grant, 1-F2-MH- 
atthe University of Illinois. 


* found in this study was .60, suggesting a high relationship between the two 
as suggested that an increase or decline in the res 
may precede a corresponding increase or decline in its 


arch 


and be the least likely to reflect. re- 
search. fads. 
METHOD 

An intensive survey was made of all 
volumes of the Journal of Projective 
Techniques and Personality Assess- 
ment from 1947 to 1964 (Volumes 11 
through 28 inclusively). The initial 
ten volumes of the journal were not 
included in the survey because they 
concerned themselves almost exclu- 
sively with the Rorschach. Each pub- 
lished article surveyed was cataloged 
as to which projective technique or 
techniques it was concerned with or 
used as a research tool, Multiple list- 
ings were given when a test battery 
1g of two or more tests Was re- 
ported. In the interest of parsimony 
and clarity, all thematic tests were 
subsumed under the TAT, and all 
sentence completions were listed gen- 
erically, as were all human figure 
drawings (with the exception of those 
included in the House-Tree-Person, 
and the Goodenough) . 


consistit 


RESULTS AND Discussion 
While rankings were made for cach 
volume surveyed, it was felt that 
trends in usage might be seen more 
clearly over five-year groupings. Ac- 
cordingly, composite rankings for the 
first five years of the survey and the 


с ў ive Tee [ques 
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ә 


last five years were computed and are 
reported | in Table I along with the 
total rankings over all 17 volumes. 


Taste I — Rankings of Projective 
Techniques in Terms of Frequency of 
Occurrence in the Journal of 
Projective Techniques: 


Ist last 
Projective Total 5years 5 years 
Technique 1947-1964 1947-1951 1960-1964 
Rorschach 1 1 1 
ТАЛ 2 2 2 
Human Figure 
Drawings 3 3 3 
Bender-Gestalt 4.5 19 4 
Sentence 
Completion 1.5 5 
Blacks 6 6 
Szondi j^ 13 
Make-A-Picture 8 5 13 
Mos 10 12 19 
Picture 9 
Frustration 10 12 7.5 
House-Trec- 
Person П 16.5 1] 
Word 
Association 12 8 95 
Handwriting 
Analysis | 14 12 16 
Finger Painting 4 6.5 19 
Holtzman А 
Inkblot 14 1 
Behn Inkblot 17 19 a 
Four Picture 
Test 17 
Hand Test 17 7 М 5 
Insight Test 19 b 167 
Picture- ‘ 
Arrangement- 
Test 20.5 b 
М а= 6 
Despert Fables 20.5 12 r^ 
a—does not i 


nclude techniques i 
; d Which wer, 
only reported In 1 article, m 


b—did not appear/was not Published, 


monly used, followed by th 
tests and the figure draw; 

research use of the sent 
instruments has also h 
the years. However, 
techniques have gr 
their frequency 


usage in this journal, ie, tlie Ru 
the Make-M Picture, Fine we 1 un va 
Analysis, and the Mosaic. That Lar. 
relative decline in reported on ge 
may not be completels reflectec dn 
all these tests in actual clinical kam 
however, is attested to by Sund E 
(1961, p. 80) who reports pede od 
Make-A-Picture and the Szondi ae ye 
seventh and ninth ranking ae ee 
fests in terms of reported 2 be 
age in 1959. Tests which ep the 
increasing in research usage Holt 
Blacky, the Hand Test, and the StS, 
man Inkblots. The latter two Lp 
because of their recency, id Du 
pear in Sundberg's data; ШЕ сеп 
there is reported as being the 
most used projective. | ee 
How well do these rankings не a 
search usage correspond "ue i in 
tual usage of the tests? Sundbe 


= relation. De 
1961 found that the потен, je 
tween reported use of all tests : his 


search on those tests was AG. T pent 
seems to hold up for PO ee nations 
is reflected by rank-order Sak us- 
between the frequency of vase js sur 
age of projectives as found n Sal us- 
vey and the frequency of pg (һе 
аре as reported by Sundberg. 1 tests, 
1! most frequently researched. vear 
the correlation. between the lirica 
research usage and reported 7 corte: 
usage is .56: the corresponding js .60 
lation. for the past five years “atly 
(both correlations differ signific: е1): 
from zero at less than the .05 are 
So, in major part, the tests whic hich 
used clinically are those about W 

or with which research is den 
might speculate that habit, E 
experience, or personal тан, aft 
might cause a test to be utilize d 
Tesearch regarding it has cease ів 
appear (in the present instance: 1 
is what тау Бе happening t° у 
Szondi and the Make-A-Picture) -e 
Would seem reasonable that a Ert 
in research rate might portend à ay: 
dedine in clinical usage. Simila” iy 
new projective techniques may ape ch 
first in the literature and be rese 


nica 
теп! 


Davio Н. Мил» 


Material before they have any general 
Acceptance as clinically useful instru- 
ments. This is what appears to have 
happened to the Blacky (and possibly 
to the Bender-Gestalt used as a projec- 
uve) and may be what is beginning to 
happen to the Hand ‘Test and to the 
Holtzman, Again, research usage may 
Mticipate later clinical usage. 


Gt 
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Adjustment for the Total Number of Responses in Calculating 
the Rorschach Apperception Type 


ALAN G: SLEMON?, STEPHEN NEIGER 
Toronto Psychiatric Hospital 


and 


DovcLas A, Quirk 
Ontario Hospital, Toronto 


Summary: In order 


to adjust for tot 
tion (location) 


scores are expressed 


certain ranges of adjusted scores 
ferences about apperce 
in the standardiz 
ments to disturk 
adjusted scores tend to 
group. 


ation group, P. 
approximate th 


Adequate Symptomatic 


interpreta- 
tion of 


(or loc ation) 
Rorschach test 


subject Concentrates on, 
the various score 
perception Type 
by early Workers j 


ог neglects, 
categories. The Ap- 
(AT) was devised 
n order to express 
the relations between "pperception 
Scores and му to simplify configura. 
попа] analysis, Three specific goals 
were to be achieved by the 4 Ф. (а) 
Some standard ор average More pat- 
ern appeared ( against which 
individual y. could 
pared. The E 
а standard the averages of 
(IV). of large Detail (D) 
Detail (Dd) , and of Space 
obtained. from Rroups of s. 
a variety of loc 
perception 


» Of small 
(S) scores 
ot living in 
alities, 5 Who had ap- 


scores near the average 
UFhis study was Supported by funds pro- 
vided under the F 


leral-Provine 
Health Grant, No, 605-5-277, of th 
National Health Grants 


ial Mental 
© Canadian 
Programme, Grate- 
ful acknowledgement is also extended to 
Dr. V. В. Stokes, Head, Department of Psy. 
chiatry, University of "Toronto for his sup- 
' and busi- 
` Cooperation Made 


“Now at the 0 Niversity 


of Western Ont 
London, Ontario, 


ario, 


rcliminary results о 
bed adult and children's 


У appercep- 
al responses. (R) on the Rorschach, aec 
из percentages of R. An alternative. pro 
adjustments are the 
1€ regression of the s 
normals, ages 20 to 40. P. 


ained scores 
differences. between obtained. 6 дә 
s s we 
cores on R., Standardization ЕЕ 
ercentages of these Ss falling w 


н in making in” 
are given. Caution is recommended in making 
ption types Obtained by 


ige of R 
adjust- 


extrapolating beyond the 
btained by applying thes 


ка ions of 
Broups suggest that the distribution 
C score 


^ ardization 
distribution of the standardiza 


A 
were termed W- D subjects. а 
complex method for indicating dtp 
tion of deviation of a S's 1рре was 
Hon scores from the € ing, 
adopted that involved: under i out 
bracketing, oi leaving the symbo ; 10 
of the AT altogether, in ie LÀ 
having the symbol for the ei N 
unaltered. (C) ‘The strength or sig di- 
сийсе of the devintion was ай IP 
cated in a complex manner. eS 
in IV or p were indicated by T 
lining the symbol for the score, bol 
number. of ‘lines under the dien 
indicating the degree of a Te 
moderate decreases in IF and D aint 
indicated by bracketing the Row jn 
and strong decreases were indicate the 
leaving the score symbol out of E 
AT. Rules for Dd and S differed fro f 
those for IW and D, with absence th 
the symbol in the AT indicating bot s 
norma] and less than normal amount: 
of the Score, brackets around the ie 
bol indicating moderate increases, t E 
symbol] standing without Briplm 
or underlining indicating strong i 


ЖЫ faved ree tata 
creases, ang underlining neont 
extreme increases (see Table IIT 
example) , 

The 


scores used as 
were 
rather perce 


а basis for I 
"i 1 

Not absolute scores or 

ntages calculated by divic 


ALAN G. SLE с. d А 
х С. SLEMON, STEPHEN NEIGER AND DOUGLAS А. QUIRK 
< 


^ aane SUperespHton score by the 
rie api ie 9l responses (R). The 
los [от i ers were A a to al- 
noo spes s ol R, however it is 
dert darmi that this practice hits 
aa imitations. For one thing. it 
Hemet | than а person with a high R 
Hinin His the хате likelihood of ob- 
кы Я jrirticubur percentage ol a 
son WES tee genes score as а per- 
ШШ a 1a low R record. his assump- 
oes be shown to be incorrect. 
нае p^ problem is that the regres- 
regis of the various apperception 
theweh sk R differ. Vherelore, al- 
» "a à е early workers were correct 
Muere ae that the ellects of R 
йо a serious problem. their solu- 
Vol the problem was inadequate. 


de К other methods of dealing with 

ects of R might. be adopted. 
m ен is illustrated. in Но 
suits b (1961). inkblot test. where the 
Wr on is only allowed one response 
tion pobre However, although this solu- 
ol n eere the enormous variability 
tl that occurs in the Rorschach, it 
Sania Se avoid it altogether, because 
оше Ss still refuse to respond to cer- 
tain cards. Also, the present authors 
Suspect that allowing only one 16- 
sponse per card unduly misrepresents 
many Ss who have a strong tendency 
to give a whole response as their ini- 
lial reaction to a card, but who can 
then go on and demonstrate, by pro- 
ducing freely other. types of apper- 
ception responses, that reactions to 
other qualities of the stimuli are also 
Strongly present. Finally, many clini- 
Clans are unwilling to accept one con- 
this method which is the 


most important variable 
and 


sequence of 
loss of 7, a 
of the Rorschach (Neiger. Slemon 
Quirk, 1965) . 

The other alternative, that has 
been adopted by the authors, is to 
e general form of express- 


preserve th 
the early 


ing the AT adopted by 
Workers, but to use a somewhat more 


satisfactory method of adjusting scores 
for the effects of R. The best com- 
promise, in the writers’ opinion, is to 
select a group of normal Ss, to trans- 
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form R and the apperception scores 
in order to normalize their distribu- 
tions, and to deduct trom the trans- 
formed scores of each apperception 
variable the expected scores. derived 
trom their regressions on A. Averages 
of the adjusted scores and weightings 
based upon deviations Irom the aver- 
ages can then be calculated and used 
as a basis for the AT. 


Мкгно» 


Ss were 100 males and 100 females 
between the ages of 20 and 10 living 
in the Metropolitan Toronto area. EVI 
the time of testing, Ss were not in an 
institution for the mentally disturbed, 
and they were not tested as а result 
ol coming Гог help to an agency serv- 
ing people with behavioral or social 
disturbances. Most. Ss were obtained 
from various businesses or industries 
in ‘Toronto or were housewives, and 
thes were tested at their. places of 
business or in their homes by specially 
trained research: assistants. “A dew Ss 
were tested by students in Rorschach 
courses. who had received detailed 
training in administration of the test. 
An attempt was made to. obtain a 
sample that was approximately repre- 
sentative, with regard to occupational 
and educational levels, of 20 to 40 
living in Metropolitan 


year olds 
‘Toronto. 

The sstem of administration and 
scoring used differs [rom that of cer- 
tain American systems in a number of 
respects. (Neiger. Quirk, and Slemon, 
1961). The instructions for adminis- 
tration and the responses that the ex- 
aminer must make to various reac- 
tions and questions of the 5 are very 
clearly. defined. There is no spec ial 
inquiry period following the perform- 
ance proper, but there is a query [or 
any response in which 
the examiner is uncertain what area 
the 5 was using. \lthough the defini- 
tions of TV and D responses are quite 
similar to those used by most Ameri- 
Rorschach schools. there would 
be considerable difference in 
The diflfer- 


location after 


can 
likely 
the scoring of Dd and 5. 
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ence between D and Dd responses m 

s Д is primarily based upon 
onis ee t ^ | rea used with aspects 
the size of the area Pe E arca 
of gestalt playing only seconc ary " s 
If the blot area to which the > ie 
sponds were rearranged into a шр; 
and if the sides of the resultant square 
were between one-half and three- 
quarters of an inch long, the response 
would usually be scored D, unless i 
was an area that is seldom used, in 
which case it would be scored Dd. 
Larger areas would always be scored 
D. If the resultant square had sides 
between one-half and one-quarter of 
an inch long, the response would 
usually be scored Dd, unless it was an 
area that is frequently used, (e.g. а 
small area that clicits popular re- 
sponses) in which case it would be 
scored D. Smaller areas would always 
be scored Dd, with the exception of 
the small orange area on card X often 
called а wishbone Which is always 
scored D, Space responses are given 
much more emphasis than in most 
American systems, and, although sec- 
ondary use of Space is not incor- 
porated in the 4 D. many S responses 
that are given a bracketed score in 
other Systems would obtain a full 
Score in the present опе. 


From the data obtained from nor- 
mals, adjustments for R were 
lated as follows: (а) 7 ransformations 
Were selected in order to normalize 
the distributions of R, W, р, Dd, and 
S scores, (b) After plotting each trans- 
formed apperception Score against 
transformed R to determine whether 
the relations were aPproximately 
linear, regression equations were cal- 
culated, and from these equations the 
predicted transformed "^ pperception 
scores that would be expected to ос. 
cur in association with various trans- 
formed R scores wer 


€ determined, (c) 
Differences were found between 
actual, obtained 


transformed apper- 
ception scores 


and the predicted 
scores for each S. (d) Cumulative per 


centage distributions of the difference 
scores were determined, апа cut-off 
points were selected below which cer- 


calcu- 


the 


5 rception Type 
Adjustment of Total Rin Calculating the Appr reeptio ў Í 
2 4 5 Typ 


tain predetermined [usage ш йи 
group fell. Consistent wit т 09 rali 
practice, limits were set hn tempi 
strong and for unusually ы Тев 
sis оп И and D responses, bu wo 
were only limits set [or d 
strong emphasis on Dd ao 
sponses, normal and oo. od 
proportions of the latter tw 

being ignored. 


Rrst Las | 
There is a very high reborn 
tween transformed D responses iae 
transformed R (y — .92) ч indica nib 
that these are essentially pris Med 
ables. ‘The relatively low Gre ates 
between IW and R (r = AUE ha 
»ome support to the practice sumas 
tain Rorschach workers who w d 
use the absolute number aW ad 
sponses without regard to MEN 
5 responses show moderate re ршн 
to R (r = .66 and r = .47 res] 
tively). 


ions 
Table 1 gives the mana owman 
of the obtained apperception физ 
The first column of ‘Table H while 
various values of obtained R, i en 
the other columns give the ii perd 
transformed apperception scores t m. 
Cited with these various levels acer 
The expected. transformed appe! the 
tion scores were derived from 
various regression equations. | " 
After subtracting the me 
expected apperception scores = 
transformed obtained scores, iit 
ulative percentages of the differe! of 
Were found. "The ‘various valie ht- 
Scores and associated symbol e 
ings shown in Table IIT were de er- 
mined from the cumulative pe 
centages, 
Discussion i 
Certain limitations of this gc 
should be noted, First, some of t ^ 
Values in the tables are based d 
extrapolation, About 9597 of the ote 
mal Ss obtained R scores botes = 
and inclusive, Therefore, diffet 
€nce scores and ATs obtained 
Ss who obtain R scores considerably 
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TABLE [—Transformations of Obtained Apperception Scores 


Score 


Transformed Obtained 
Ww D 
9 0 0 
3 — = 
5 — € 
6 — = 
7 — = 
х а 
9 = = 
10 1 
n ES x 
12 s = 
13 = 9 
Е 9 3 
16 = 4 
17 3 5 
Is = 
| - 8 
20 | 8 
2t - 9 
22 5 10-11 
23 - 12 
2 6 13-14 
A - 15-16 


Taste HH —Expectec 


Obtai ; 
btained R Expected. Score 


Du ра, A 

0-1 0 0 0 
2 0 0 0 
3 І 0 0 
1 3 0 0 
5 0 0 
6-7 0 0 
8 0 0 

0 1 

0 1 

1 0 

9 9 


18-28 
* Expected Apperception 
Wr, — 10195, ~ 


above or below this range must be 


interpreted with great caution. For 
example, an S who gives only four 
responses, ot the basis of these tables, 
is expected to have five W responses 
Which is obviously impossible, Appar- 
ently when Ss give few responses, the 
probability that the responses will be 
IV responses is very rreat. Of course, 
records with as few as four / would 
seldom be found. 
Another problem 
extremely wide rang 


of concern is the 
e of R that is 


calculated from the fo 


, Score 
Transformed Obtained 


т D 


ii Transformed Apperception Scores for 
Various Values of R 


Expected. Score 


Obtained К 
D. Dd 5 


23-28 24 3 3 
26 4 + 
29 5 4 
31 6 5 
34 7 5 
37 8 6 
39 9 7 
42 11 Д 
H 12 8 
47 13 8 


lowing regression equations: 


being adjusted for by this method. 
The problem always remains for the 
clinician to judge what variables are 
accounting for a particular appercep- 
tion score. A relative. predominance 
of IV in a low R record may be due 
to poor ability to analyze perceptual 
wholes, whereas a relative predomi- 
nance of W in a normal R or high R 
record is more likely due to good 
synthesizing ability. The authors 
would be the last to argue that these 
adjustments for R eliminate it from 


n pe 
2 i "^ ception Тур 
Adjustment of Total R in Calculating the A pperce} 
520 Я 3 7 e 
i twee anslormet 
Tase HI-Weightings for Differences Between Ti i s 
ABLE — gs | MÀ E 
Obtained and Expected Apperception Scor | 
i - Dd', Symbol SM 
“5. Symbol И-И”, Symbol D,-D’, Symbol Di Dad’, \ _ 
„ш a à ТЕК above D ~ 6X above Dd 6 X above S we 
e: m Dd 5 У ало + 
4 WwW = TT to. + 13 D "4105 Dd 58 idee 
W 45 tot ро amie ag (Dd) зо 4 7 
20 Ww to D P А К 
50 My 4 to 74 D lto +1 — - = 
(W) оло 5 (ру {то —9 РЕ = " - 
5 — W&below — 5& below is _ S 
тре, — Raw Scores: (R= 35) IV — I8 D х « 


ansformed Apperception Scores (Table 1): 
"xpected Scores when R = 35 (Table Il): 

Difference Scor 
AT (Table HI) 
Since the nor { 
(the symbol is underlined t 
mild increase in small de і 
(the symbol appears and it i 


W (Dd). s 


icc). strong decre 


consideration or simplify the task of 
trying to interpret the basis of the 
deviations that are found. 

One observation 
this system with 
pathological 


of the effects of 
regard to ATs of 


cases should be noted. 
Hospitalized Psychotic cases are apt 
to have low R records, 


and when ap- 
perception scores are converted to per- 
centages in the traditional 
they often are found to h 
Wel. The authors’ 
the brief time th 


manner, 
ave high 
experience during 
at the present sys- 
tem of adjustments has been used is 
that with this system psychotics do 
nol differ greatly from normals in 
their relative use of W. If this obser- 


vation is confirmed. ii Suggests that, 
with respect lo "pperception Scores, 
psychotics may be 


have very much like 
and that, as far 
results are 


normals with low R, 
as the Rorschach test 
cerned, the critical 

low productivity 1; 


In order to deter mine whe 
tables of adjustments based Upon nor. 
mal adults might apply to groups of 
Ss having other characteristics, chil- 
dren in five different адс groups were 
examined. These children had been 
referred yn ivately to the senior author 
mainly because of behavior. 
ers. The Sroups differed wi 
fo sex, the younger 


ther these 


al disord- 
th respect 
groups contain- 


ГАТ is W — D, the obtained AT 


5 (the symbol appears 
not bracketed or under 


W, 12 D, 20; Dad, 
Ие == 81 Di —26, Dd, 1 
T 6 3 


ses 
Р ‚ * respons: 
indicates strong increase in w г appen} 
irge details (the symbol docs пе a space 
in brackets), and strong increase 

lined). 


n 


s respect 
ing few girls, and also vi adios ocn 
to R, the older groups Unge ии 
duce тоге responses. "Table [ Dd. 
gests that, with the E ай 
deviations from the expecter) ated 
frequencies could easily be ассо: radi 
for as chance fluctuations. rhe : itt 
ans of the five age groups, which "S 
shown in the second. last — ҳе 
Table IV, are fairly similar to ih 
expected from the adult n al 
respect to the Dd score, four ou 


iv , m have a large! 
five of the age groups h: | scores 
number of Ss with high De a the 
than would be expected fron 


adult data, 
expected 
three 


the main deviations win 
frequencies be NA and 
youngest groups; 6-7, 8-9, hese 
10-11. Otherwise, the data from t p- 
behaviorally disturbed children etu 
gest that it is not completely ped 
renable to assume that the standat е 
based on the normal adults mas ы 
айу wide applicability to «еге 
groups, A ale 
The above method of making he 
lowances for R might be used "T 
other Кое hach variables beside A Jë 
or example, the Experience dis 
ТГ) whic hisa comparison betwe 1 
relative amount ol nmovemer 
) and sum of colour (3C) ipd 
Might be adjusted in а somewhat 
similar manner. The authors have 
Worked out dilference scores ant 
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Tanne ТУ—Х of Chi i [Fi | 
ABLE [V—Number ] ý гас Fiv e Gr 
Ni cpm er of Children in each ol Five Age Groups that 
i arious Levels of Apperception Scores as Compared with 
the Expected Adult Frequencies 
Score 
core Age 
Median 
А и of Age Expected 
idi 64 8-9 10-11 12-18 14-15 Groups Аий 
Wtow 2 2 3 1 4 : 
Ww == Н Fi я : Я 
. 6 3 4 5 3 
Diete ү : Н : A 1 
Detail | ` І в н 
Dtob › 
ор 2 1 9 5 3 3 
: 
i 6 3 4 і 5 4 
) to (D) 2 3 4 1 2 2 
Шш) Detail | g 
(Dd) to Dd 1 5 5 3 
Dd E 5 3 2 ! 
ора 6 5 Я 7 8 6 
Space 
(бо І 5 2 3 5 3 
К ym | ° 5 8 7 5 7 
ledian R for cach age group: 
ia 67. VT: 55: 10-11. 19.5; 12-13. 3 14-15, 35.0 
umber of girls in cach age group: 
6-7.2 girls; 8-9, I girl: 10-11, 3 girls: 1213.3 girls: 14-15, 6 girls 
Univer, Texas Press. 1961, 


n scores associated with such 
ЯЙ знн scores. [or these variables 
ES SING used these adjusted standard 
ores in the. ET. However. systems 
OF scoring M and XC vary 50 greatly 
рай the tables would probably nol 
е applicable to the scoring practices 
OF other workers. 
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Exhibitionistic Human Movement Responses of Strippers: 
An Attempt to Validate the Rorschach M 


Epwin E. WAGNER 
The University of Akron 


ienifi ‚ more 
i R d ificantly m 
Summary: A group of women employed as strippers produced. signif 


exhibitionistic M on the Rorschach than three other ma 


were interpreted as supportin | 
related to actual behavioral tendencies, 


This study investigates the hy- 
pothesis, first propounded by Piotrow- 
ski (1957, p. 141), that M responses 
on the Rorschach represent prototypal 
action tendencies which tend to be 
expressed motoricly. In order to test 
this contention an attempt was made 
to relate M, in a meaningful Way, to 
observable behavior. To be meaning- 
ful, in this context, the behavior in 
question must represent a fundamen- 
tal orientation — a continual, repeat- 
ed, and characteristic mode of adjust- 
ment. A fortuitous, haphazard or oc- 
casional act, no matter how objective, 
would not really do justice to the 
basic concept. It is postulated that one 
method for locating and isolating 
genuine Prototypal M, as defined 
above, 5 criteria 


certain by their 


Occupations which, 
demand a 


the stripper: since, 
апа be success. 
oman would have 
exhibitionistic and her 
Rorschach could then be examined 


for the presence of exhibitionistic M. 
Secretaries, 

teachers, and librarj 
pations) 
without exhibitionism, but 
per continually displays he 
the clear intent of provokin 


ful at this trade, а w 
to be decidedly 


can get by 
the strip- 
rself with 
8 interest, 
Seems more 


‘The word stripper 
than other cuphuistic 
dancer" since. 


apposite 
5 “exotic 
* essence of the 

vomen was the 
у piece, and an 
g was Secondary 


s. Results 
tched control groups. Res 


‘ome! "sponse 15 
g the position that the human movement res 


i difficult 
admiration, and desire, It is ШУ. 
10 envision a stripper without е this 
tionistic tendencies; pissed hos 
study compares the M EN M ia 
group of professional dup been 
number of matched e P strip: 
under the hypothesis that 15 7 
pers will demonstrate more À 
tionistic M than the controls. 


PROCEDURE xi 
von 

The strippers were seven he pro- 
who were actively engaged in t -avelet 
fession and who routinely T 
from one locale to another, а о 
ing their act as a principal so Teist 
income.? They were all at pon 
moderately successful in Ee OD to 
tion, earning anywhere revlon аке was 
$500 per week. Their average at vears 
27.7, S.D., 8.7. Mean number 2 i En 
actively working as a iig Ii three 
S.D., 5.9. Each subject in 2 with а 
control groups was gue experi- 
corresponding subject in c er of M 
mental group on total pora dif- 
per protocol so that any о р о 
ferences would not be an pese 
the absolute number of M hei were 
(Table 1). The control co age ex- 
also individually matched pe years- 
perimental Ss by age, withi T avortiefh 
he controls cónsisted of 21 "оба 
Previously diagnosed PY а in- 
trist in private practice.’ ре seven 
cluded seven psychoneurotics, Soig,” 
schizophrenics, and seven “no . 
pu young: 
Ohio. 


"Appreciation is expressed to qw 
Proprictor of the “2] Club.” le 
for making these subjects available. mes Ё: 

"Appreciation is Jamptocols 
Hodge, M.D. for l 
available, 


expressed 10 
making these 
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nog 


eo 1 Sign Test Comparing Number of Exhibitionistic M lor Seven 
ppers with Matched Groups of Neurotics, Schizophrenics and Normals. 


p M per No. Exh. М No. Exh. M 
rotocol Strippers Neurotics 
5 3.0 1.0 
3 1.0 
4 3.0 
6 20 
2 1.0 
= 1.0 
1 0 


P (one-tailed) = 


The normal group consisted of women 
Who had been psychiatrically eval- 
uated, for reasons other than suspected 
Psychopathology, and found to be 
Wit hin the normal range of 
adjustment. | 


А tabulation of the location of all 
the M responses indicated that differ- 
ential card pull was approximately 
What might be anticipated, with card 
ПІ foremost in eliciting M. The dif- 
lerences in card pull among the four 
groups appeared to be negligible. The 
total number of M, by card, for the 
Strippers, neurotics, schizophrenics 
and normals (in that order) was as 
follows: I, 4-2-5-4; 1I, 1-2-1-4; III, 7-7- 
8-7; IV, 1-3-2-2; V, 2-1-2-1; VI, 1-1-1-0; 
VII, 5-5-1-2; УШ, 0-0-1-0; IX, 2-2-1-2; 
X, 0-0-2-1. 

The strippers were compared to the 
control cases in terms of the number 
ol exhibitionistic Ms appearing in the 
An exhibitionistic M was 
defined as a human 
which involved an 
for the benefit of 


records. 
operationally 
movement response 
activity performed t 
an audience (e.g. skating, dancing, 
plaving an instrument) and/or an 
exhibitionistic enhancement of the in- 
dividual through costuming, adorn- 
ment, or other external trappings 
(e.g., "dressed in costume for a ball", 
"decked out in his Sunday best", 
"wearing tight toreador pants"). 


This definition was presented to 
two psychologists along with coded 
typescripts of the M responses. The 
Psychologists were asked to identify 
the exhibitionistic responses in ac- 
cordance with the definition given 


= No. Exh. M No. Exh. М 

Sign Schizophrenics Sign Normals Sign 
+ 20 + 20 = 
+ 1.0 $ LO + 
0 E + 2.0 ДЕ 
39 0 + 1.3 Ta 
0 1.0 0 7 + 
a 0 $ 10 4 
+ 0 + 0 + 

031 016 O08 


above. Intercorrelations between the 
investigator's scoring and the scoring 
of the two independent psychologists 
for the 28 protocols were high (rs = 
‚88 + .06; .85 + .05: .90 + .04) in- 
dicating that the foregoing definition 
of an exhibitionistic M was reasonably 
explicit. and meaningful. Wherever 
dillerences in scoring were noted, the 
average for the three scorers was used 
as the final entry. The average num- 
ber of exhibitionistic M is shown in 
Table | which compares the stripper 
group with the three other groups 
using the sign test. It was hypothe- 
sized that the strippers would have 
significantly more exhibitionistic M 
than the three controls at the .05 level 
of confidence. A non-parametric test 
was used because the distribution of 
exhibitionistic M in these populations 
was unknown. 
RESULTS 

The hypoth was confirmed for 
all three comparisons. As shown in 
Table I, the stripper group had sig- 
nificantly more exhibitionistic M than 
the neurotic, schizophrenic or normal 
controls. 


Discussion 


The results indicate that at least 
some M are related to specific voca- 
tionally-connected behavior, thus sup- 
porting Piotrowski's position that hu- 
man movement responses on the Ror- 
schach connote important behavioral 
tendencies. Whether all M betoken 
direct motoric expression remains a 
moot point. Parker (1965) , has shown 
that M differ among themselves in 
terms of subjective acceptability and 
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it may be that M also vary along a 
behavioral continuum, some being 
overt while others are nascent. Per- 
haps, as a compromise working hy- 
pothesis, it could be postulated that 
all M represent potential behavior, 
Research is needed to establish 
whether Ms do differ in terms of the 
probability of efferent expression and, 
if so, the factors inf 


luencing these 
diflerences. 


А perusual of the individu 
cols revealed several qu 
tinctions between 


al proto- 
alitative dis- 
the exhibitionistic 
M of the strippers and those of the 
control subjects which seem worthy of 
note. The exhibitionistic M of the 
stripper were more Personalized and 
directly related to their occupation, 
Compare, {ог example, the initial 
exhibitionistic M given by the first 
row of Ss in Table [: 
Stripper: (Уу This looks like 
laving down With her 
standing on her head, He 
looking at me from 
watching the act, 
Neurolic: (VI) Back of ап Indian all 
dressed foy tribal dance, (Q) Holding 


ATMS Sp. oup bie plumes... don't know 
Why, but it docs, 


Schizophrenic: (IH). Two 
cach other, doing some 


a woman 
legs in the air, 
a man's head 
the audience 


— he's 


men bowing to 
kind of а; т 


tween them 
fine crystal, 


In be- 
there is a punch. bowl, very 


Normal; (I) Looks like 
On cach side, q 


Also, the str 


two large People 
ancing, 


ippers tended to 


ASC ascribe 
specific race and 


| nationality 10 their 
dancing and performing M, produc- 
ing seven such responses: “ » s Afri- 
cans, looking at each other, They 
could be Chinese or Japanese 100 
j ^ "Also looks like two Greek 
dancers, touching hands ве е A re. 
cuban dancers, beating a drum, doing 
а fire dance, ,, 2 oing a dance , , 
You know, like they do 


2a in. North 
Idas. © 


two colored 


å і people 
playing Dongos .. 2": “Could be two 
Greco dancers”: "Looks Jike two 
Mrican dancers.” 


ТП ment 
Exhibitionistic Human Moveme 


: shen d 
The control subjects, оня 

gether, gave only three such Meme 

= А “ MET @ 

and these were of the “African n 


variety: “Two AMricans wie Ss 
drum “Two natives poems 
drums"; “Two people doing an ех 
dance... might be natives... 


Whether these two М pte 
ies — occupational аии, БИО 
ethnic identification — are pet cid 
Strippers, or whether they a game ie 
of a broader principle whic pipes Pen 
applicable to other groups. poder. ap- 
for conjecture. However, it w of the 
pear that a thorough analysis ot be 
human movement response gan with 
undertaken: without grappling, the 
these content nuances. йеп т a 
very notion of an "exhibitionistic - 
presupposes a content analysis. ОЬ 

The use of carefully Саша 
tions appears to be a се 
strategy for validating P T ctun 
techniques when questions o абет, 
behavior are at issue. Unkari to 
Most occupations are broad sien me 
include a variety ol psycho OR [or 
orientations and would be нет АЮ 
this kind of study, However, оаа do 
with limited behavioral шас be 
exist in this society and it mnt 
interesting, for example, to oe M. 
Whether. pugilists give двете М, 
successful executives give directi att 
radio announcers give commune en 
M, ete. Research along these lings 
could confirm the present. age 
and perhaps aid in gems ir d 
recalcitrant Rorschach variables. 
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A Suggestion For Gaining Rapport With Children 
Who Appear Resistant To Testing 


MURRAY LEVINE 


Psycho-Educational Clinic, Y 


ale University 


Sum "s € 
tary: A story-drawi ^ i esigne o i d ) 
9s +z tory-drawing technique designed to gain rapport with children wh 


setti NM : : ; 
Ing prior to the introduction of test materi 


аг ӨНҮ to testing is described. The technique involves the child with the 
: BIB Edd peer ка Сы. procedure around the development of a picture the 
ана а S or the child, The drawing has intrinsic. interest, permitting the 

cr to shape the set of responding to questions in an enjoyable, non-evaluative 


The drawing, requiring no artistic 


skill on i i 
the part о ех т. is suitable паге Я і і 
part of the examiner, is suitable for children up to about cight or nine 


Years of age. 


ie Who looks as if he will not 
ihe ( to testing poses a problem for 
I aids ы | The psychologist 
jm ү, use his time profitably, but 
ioc economic considerations, the 
Bech able child ollers a threat to the 

MChologists sense of competence. 
"€ is tempted to press harder to try 
child С material from a resistant 
Id. The end result. sometimes 15 
ш нап and defeat lor both psy- 
fiw Bist and child. 1 he frequency of 
in sig children is unknown, but 
me me settings, I would guess the 
em; may be as high as five or ten per 
"n ommendations [UR gaining rap- 
ina an rarely explicit in texts on test- 
Dg. It is assumed the psychologist will 
eg papper before he begins testing, 
|, we is rarely told how to accom- 
ey fe task. “The immediate objec- 
de Fs rapport building ellorts is to 
Me elop the kind of relationship in 
Vhich the child will participate freely 
With the examiner. Basically, one at- 
tempts to build a cooperative, working 


. relationship in which the child accepts 


the examiner' instructions and re- 
Sponds to the stimuli the examiner 
presents. 

Untestable children are either open- 
Y negativistic, or they tend to be 
lro;en with anxiety. In manner, in 
‘ction, and in word, the child seems to 
2€ saying, "I am not going to give you 
"nything". Testing procedures run di- 
rectly afoul of such an attitude by re- 


quiring answers to questions. I suspect 
that many attempts at rapport build- 
ing also depend upon questioning the 
child, or "getting" something from 
him. If in fact the issue is one of re- 
fusing to give, then direct. questions 
should only reinforce the child's deter- 
mination not to respond. 

Working with such an hypothesis, 1 
will not ask апу questions of quiet, 
timid, withdrawn unresponsive chil- 
dren. Rather 1 will talk to the child, 
commenting that it must be hard to be 
with a stranger. 1 will try to give as 
much information as I can about the 
purpose of testing, and I will uy to 
establish myself as less of a stranger by 
mentioning the names ol people he 
contact with whom 1 


has been in 

know, or telling him 1 have been in 

his part of the city, mentioning’ it 
Ifa child has some- 


familiar landmark. 
thing with him, or il he offers 
at all to something important to ^u 
1 will express open approval. My in- 
tent is to provide as much support as 
I can by giving information, support. 
and approval. 

In addition to giving verbally, 1 em- 


any lead 
him, 


ploy a method which has as its objec- 
tive drawing a child into a cooperative 
any test material 


effort with me before 
is introduced. This aspect of the pro- 
cedure may be conceptualized in oper- 
ant conditioning terms quite readily. 
Atan early point in our relationship, 
I will draw a picture for the child and 
tell him a story. The story and the 
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drawing are interwoven in such a мау 
that the ending of both story and 
drawing provide a pleasant surprise, 
‘The stories and drawings are not origi- 
nal with me. but were taught to me by 
a ten year old emotionally disturbed 
boy. 1 believe he Was taught to do the 
drawings by an art teacher, but my 
scholarly instinct has not been suffici- 
ently strong to lead me to search out 
the original source. For convenience 
the technique might be called a story- 
drawing. 

I will give two e 
these two, one may 
others. I have found that if the tech- 
nique is at all effective, two story- 
drawings are sufficient. The first is as 
follows: 


nples, and from 
readily construct 


Once upon a time, 
unusual house, Tt had one door, two 
windows and two chimneys,” As I say 


these words, 1 begin to draw the pic- 
ture. (See Figure 1) 


there was a very 


од Mese. 
AR 


Ficurr | 
The Dog 


Ficurr 2 
The Віта» 


*The beak is Completed last, 


“There was a little (boy, girl) who 
lived in this house named — what Shall 
we call him?" This is the first question, 


а response 
question as a 


Its purpose is to elicit 
[тот the child to my 


Gaining Rapport with Children 


stimulus. My approval and nr 5 
of whatever name he offers is the reir 
forcement, " 

“This little buy Jimmy had а pe 
dog. What shall we call ita UMS 
making the situation gamclike, р d 
urable and. non-evaluative, and by de 
quiring the simplest kind of cen uen 
Г have the opportunity to rein ПА 
the response of answering. M the м a 
doesn’t offer à name, | will p 
one, but I will not use it until И. ав 
least a nod of approval. By мне ge 
and reinforcing such a rere "le 
sponse, one makes use of the princi] 
of shaping. А i 

“Jimmy stepped out of his үш 
and looked for . Did d i it 
him?” (Wait for answer, and repea 
or otherwise approve.) -— 

"Now Jimmy went to look for "in 
dog. He walked this way (draw in 
lines shaping the dog — Step 1) sien 
and then looked down the first stre 
Did he see the dog?" Each success gH 
"leg" or street offers an prensa 
for drawing the child into interacti 
with the examiner. 


“Well, he thought he would look 
over here in the bushes (tail). Did an 
find his dog there?” (Wait for à 
answer.) 


"By now, how do you think gene 
was fecling when he couldn't [ш td 
dog?" The question permits the eee 
to answer more than yes or no. he 
ever, if he is reluctant to respond, fier 
question should not be pressed. Of 1 
an answer, and seek for his affirmatiot 
of the answer, 


up. s а пе. 
limmie decided he would go or 
Did he walk fast or slow? Why: 
aa к rom 
The final line is now drawn en 
the tail to the house, completing 
dog. 


"What did 


е » gol 
he find when he g 
10те?” 


Most children seem to perceive br 
Cog correctly, irrespective of the de 
dra IIl of the artist. It is useful t 
draw the picture on a 8x5 file cart 


— 


MURRAY LEVINE 


he Юе the completed picture to the 
Ud as a gift. After finishing the first, 
ask if he would like to do another. 
he reply, almost invariably, is “уез”. 
| The second story drawing is as fol- 
ows; Р x 
"We. is a story about another un- 
тз rouse. It is a round house, bya 
ant ond, and it has only one window, 
a дй doors," As one says the words, 
raw the relevant circles. 
TW ers is a little (boy, girl) who 
е in this house by the pond. What 
Shall we call him?” — 
j “Since Jimmie lived by the pond, he 
tad a Special pet bird. What shall we 
call the pet bird?” “One day Jimmie 
даш out of his house to see (name), 
"S pet bird. He looked all around, 
but did he see (пате)? "What did he 
decide to do then?” The usual reply 
55 "look for him", but if another an- 
SWer is offered, one can say, "yes, but 
Mien he thought he would try to find 
Im,” 


This drawing is somewhat more 
transparent than the previous one, so 
Ц is useful to keep a good part of the 
figure covered with one hand to main- 
tain the surprise. 

“He started walking around the 
bond, and then thought he would 
walk down this road (first leg). First 
he looked this way, and then, this way, 
and then that way (with each state- 
ment draw another claw). Did he see 

T id 


The same formula is repeated for 
the second leg, and for the tail feath- 
ers, The tail feathers may be drawn in 
quickly to indicate Jimmie's increas- 
ing concern about his pet. At about 
this point, one can ask how Jimmie 
Was feeling, and whether Jimmie 
Walked or ran home, as above. The 
repetition of the previous format 
helps make it easy for the child to 
respond. 

“When Jimmie got home, he still 
hadn't found ... his pet. He was feel- 
tng sad, and he went back in his house 
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through the one window. He sat and 
thought for a while. He thought that 
if he went outside once more, he might 
find... Did he go out?" B 


As this point, draw the beak, and 
expose the entire drawing saying, 
“What did he find?” | 


Again, the child is offered the draw- 
ing as a gift. If he has been responding 
regularly, testing may be started at 
once. A bridge to testing may be cre- 
ated by saying something to the effect 
ihat you now have some other things 
you would like to do with the child. 


The entire procedure takes less than 
ten minutes to complete. The tech- 
nique is equally suitable for boys and 
girls, and it seems appropriate for 
younger children, although some who 
are older but who still retain younger 
interests, will respond to the pictures. 


The technique provides a rapid 
means of "giving" to a child who is 
not prepared to "give" himself. The 
story drawing is intrinsically interest- 
ing and pleasant, and permits the child 
to receive something from the exam- 
iner without feeling he is being mani- 
pulated. There are no strings attached 
to the gift of the pictures. The story 
drawing uses pencil, paper and ques- 
tions as the later test does, and the file 
card bears no resemblance to a toy 
which might be used as a bribe. 


The technique capitalizes on a ques- 
tion and answer format, but in the 
context of a cooperative effort. No 
evaluation is implied and the child is 
invariably correct. The examiner's ap- 
proval is a form of reinforcement for 
the general set of responding to ques- 
tions. The threatening nature of the 
situation is clearly reduced. 

Some few children will continue to 
resist testing, but in my experience the 
vast majority of children who are un- 
responsive initially, do respond to this 
approach. 

Beginning students are anxious to 
do well in their early practicum and 
internship experiences. A resistant 
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child may prove to be quite unsettlin Murray Levine 

to the student and it is reassuring to 333 Cedar St. 

have something concrete to do when New Haven, Conn, 

the subject is unresponsive. Received March 29, 1065 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Nu Alfred, Ueber zwei Teilsys- 
cme dey Personlichkeit. Beitrag zur 
Dhchologischen Theorie und Diag- 
boa (Two systems of personality 
lo iponents, a contribution to psycho- 
| Bical and diagnostic theory) . H. Hu- 
eer, Bern Switzerland, 1964, 147 pp. 
арргох. $5.00. 


hay is Monograph consists of two parts which 
West E. much connection as Ea and 
of юп In the first GL pages the ideas 
Шон ien m about psycholog space and 
SU ia Ute are interestingly combined with 
sity gf Д Richard Meili (of the Univer- 
уь сш) about the genesis of the psy- 

gical space, This combination is pro- 
Posed as the fundament on which to build a 
ity diagnosis, with special 


theory of perso 
ыш projective tests such as the Ror- 
Мы 1. Го do so, the author applies one of 
of . — personality СОНИ. consisting 
ipe [ ighotomy between Subjector object 
Nance to test variables. The farther away 
3 variable is from the center of a subjects 
K e ir space, ie. the less ап individ- 
a affective self is involved, the more the 
Variable is said to be object dominated. The 
Closer to the center of the psychological ce, 
the more subject. dominated. This division 
into public and private sectors which is 
Ueated as something rather new, is then in 
the next 80 pages applied frequently without 
detailed explanation to 31 variables (meas- 
ured on GO students) which are included in a 
factor analysis. "The variables consist of 11 
Rorschach variables and 20 other variables 
derived from the following tests and proce- 
dures: A) 5 of the Kohs block designs (4 
Scores) ; B) Thurstone’s homonyms test (2 
Scores); C) a questionnaire concerning ori- 
entation toward persons or things (2 scores) ; 
D) Van Lennep's pictures" projective test 


' (2 scores) ; E) The Stroop color naming test 


(8 scores); Ё) a rating of frequency and 
Strength of extreme ANS reactivity such as in 
blushing, perspiration, irregular breathing, 
muscular pain, stomach upscts, diarrhea, or 
skin conditions based on brief verbal ques- 
tioning (1 score) ; С) birth order among the 
Siblings (1 score); H) free association to 50 
Words presented orally (5 scores) . 

The intercorrelations between 
Variables are presented and the finding of a 
between two variables 


these 31 


Positive correlation 


hypothesized to be both indicative of object 
dominance or both indicative of subject dom- 
inance are said to confirm the hypotheses. 
In calculating the intercorrelations there 
seems to have been no awareness of the fact 
that some of the multiple scores derived from 
a single test are not experimentally inde- 
pendent, such as Form and Form percent, or 
Form and Color percentages, nor has the 
probable occurrence of curvilinear correla- 
tions or badly skewed distributions been con- 
sidered. Of the 465 correlations, 76 or 16.3% 
dillered from zero at the 5 percent level of 
significance. A principle axes factor a s 
was performed on an electronic. computer 
followed bv graphic rotation of some pairs of 
factors. Because only factor 2 was rotated with 
factor 6, then with factor 4, with factor 1, 
factor 7, and factor 5, this is not an objective 
rotation such as procedures like Varimax or 
Oblimax provide. Several of the factors, in- 
cluding the first one, are strongly bipolar sug- 
gesting that rotation to simple structure was 
not achieved. In a way, this does not matter 
though, since the above mentioned violations 
of good statistical design made it just about 
impossible to get adequate results from. this 
factor analysis. This is a good mple of the 
"sausage machine" type of application of fac 
in which an odd mixture of vari- 
ables, selected. without a prior set of more 
or less clearly hypothesized factors, is "ground 
up" through a computer program without an 
understanding of the requirements to be met 
by intercorrelations for proper use of the 


program. 

It is especially painful to me to see such a 
poor use of a computer program because 
there have been few psychological computer 
applications in Switzerland, and because some 
of the author's ad hoc hypotheses about his 
variables sound interesting to this reviewer. 
I hope that the author will not throw in the 
towel, but will instead do his homework and 
show better form in a return engagement, 

STEVEN G. VANDENBERG 
University of Louisville 
School of Medicine 


Vernon, Philip E. Personality Assess- 
ment: A Critical Survey. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1964. pp. 333. 


balanced and 


This is a lucid, concise. 
thoughtful approach to the problems and 
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i f personality assessment. The au- 
oS 5 ce with the relevant re- 
thor's acquaintance wit ч 
search is impressive and there is, E "we 
pithy commonsense distillation of this i 
search. In addition to its broad mange, А е 
discussion is quite recent in its coverage so 
that the reader is afforded the advantage of 
having the author's considerable talents 
turned upon current аз well ‚48 past те. 
search. His reason for undertaking this vol- 
ume was in his words "to reach a balanced 
viewpoint, in light of research evidence, те- 
garding the best approach to diagnosing and 
assessing people's personalities for such prac- 


tical purposes as counselling, guidance 


and 
selection.” 


In my opinion he has done this admirably 
and I commend this volume to the Psycholog- 
ical public. He has chosen to organize this 
work under a quadripartite heading; Part 1 
deals with the commonsense, or n 
proach to assessing motives, 
sonality characteristics and discusses the rele- 
vant research in this arca, concluding that 
perceptions. of Personality gained through 
Such methods have much in common with 
Perceptions of the Physical world. In Part 
2, a discussion of Freudian or depth psy- 
chological approaches to understanding per- 

embarked upon but the conclusion 
of the Journey is not marked with sanguine 
results, Rather, it is Put forth that the 
Rogerian approach to Personality, in terms 
of conceptualizations of the self and its vicis- 


aive, ap- 
» traits, and per- 


Book Reviews 


situdes, may be ultimately more yes um 
fairly compelling research «oye 
duced for this point of view. Phe eal ett 
general treatment of this ge Bee p и 
sobering but not pessimistic. With S BRE 
clusion of Part 2, the discussion ludere 
consideration. of psychometric dare id 
in personality assessment, morably me ap: 
and це. Although it is felt е dee às 
proach, with its emphasis upon be pa ii 
reflected through test responses, has Пп fat 
is also noted that there are many d d 
the unwary as witnessed by such iere en 
Tesponse sets, social desirability БОШКЕ An 
the like. In the final part, Vernon с coach 
himself to what he feels is the best ар ib 
based upon his analysis of the Tes * cols; Tn 
cussed in the carlier portions of has: ; coal 
gencral, he takes up the cudgel for бу ap 
tive-perceptual-personality ae that 
proach to personality a mente с 5 of as 
this tactic will optimize our ранага: ine 
sessing things more validly wit i die per- 
ferential steps between behavior anc Neid 
sonality description. His conclusions E 
reasoned and he presents a pers irely agree 
further, even. if one does not entirely sc 
with him it is still evident that he era pa 
Some provocative questions with wh 

come to grips. 


ALLAN BARCLAY | 

н is University 
Saint Louis University - 
221 North Grand Boulevard 
Saint Louis 3, Missouri 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Interpreting Texture Res 


Ponses on the Rorschach: 
Note on Dr. Li 


nzer Schwartz’ “Note on Zulliger's Theory"! 


AND INGE STRAUCH 
niversitát Freiburg/Brcisgau 


Hirprc 
Psychologisch 


Zulliger has 
articles on th 


ARD HILTMANN 
5 Institut an de Ur 


published 


numerous 
е use of th 


— йи tht 
Studie” (Juvenile Thieves in 
€ Rorschach І 


in Educational] and Voca 
ance, as well as on the 
an aid in care, guid 
ment, and. psychotk 
children with emot 


and an aggressive, anti-social behay- 


ior. In his book, "Jugendliche Diebe 
im Rorschach-Formdeutversuch, Eine 


seelenkundliche und erzieherische 


tiona] Guid- 
Rorschach as 
ance, clinica] treat- 
1егару to problem 
ional disturbances 


"Schwartz, Lita Linzer. A Note on Zulliger's 
Theory. Journal of Projective Techniques 
and Personality Assessment, 1965, 29, 996. 
99 
227. 


em 
Rorschach Test, A Bsyshotogiesl Ai 
edagogical Study) Bern C lliger 
land): Haupt, 1938, 166 pp., p pre 
suggested a Rorschach pattern fo ogic 
dicting the response to acit 
treatment. (“Erziehbarkeit F alysis 
Pattern was derived from the ani t 75 
of the Rorschach records of ie im о 
juvenile delinquents, and eins re 
the РСР dada ihe M mn H 
gard to number and quality, P eese 
and Hd, and other scoring ШЕК ei" 
The texture shading responses | the 
resenting exclusively the Е (Fb) 11 


К 


—Ó Cae 


Letter to the Editor 


sense of Binder which are equivalent 
to Klopfer's Fc also play a certain role 
m Zulliger's pattern. The meaning of 
the concept. "Erziehbarkeit," widely 
used in German language, is twolold: 
(1) Well adjusted, normal children 
profit from education with regard to 
achievement in the essential areas of 
their school work; (2) Emotionally 
disturbed, maladjusted children profit 
Irom education and re-education, 
Which means: restoration of social ad- 
Iustment by means of. disciplinary 
Punishment and/or psychotherapy. 
Zulliger's monograph on juvenile 
thieves” reveals page for page, and 
chapter for chapter, that he deals with 
the personality changes of juvenile 
delinguents, pre-delinquents, and 
pseudo-delinquents, and not at all 
With the intelligence and capacity of 
children and adolescents in their 
School work. 
o, Accordingly, Piotrowski (1957, p. 
792) reports with correctness: "Zul- 
liger underlined the favorable prog- 
nostic and educational value of the 
light-shading texture responses. Pun- 
ishment means more and results in 
much greater improvement in be- 
havior in juvenile thieves who have 
the light texture responses than in 
those who produce no responses of 
this type. Children with texture ShR 


profit more from education than do 


those children whose records have no 
texture ShR.” 

One misunderstanding of Dr. 
Schwartz’ may be traced back to the 
fact that obviously she did not pay 
tog much attention to the second of 


Piotrowski's sentences, quoted above. 
At least, this sentence was omitted in 
Dr. Schwartz’ quotation, p. 226. This 
sentence, however, makes the point 
that Zulliger’s hypothesis regarding 
texture responses applies primarily to 
juvenile thieves and in a broader 
sense to non-delinquent juveniles. 


The second misunderstanding of 
Dr. Schwartz consists of her assump- 
tion that Zulliger did not develop an 
interpretative hypothesis for the F 
(Fb) as a single variable. In fact, she 
characterized the F (Fb) as an inte- 
grant [actor of the above mentioned 
pattern. Zulliger said quite unmistak- 
ably, that the. interpretation of the F 
(Fb), as well as the interpretation of 
any other single variable, depends a 
great deal on the distribution of the 
other Rorschach factors. 

As Zulliger did not suggest, neither 
directly nor indirectly, the hypothesis 
of a significant relationship between 
school achievement and the texture 
responses as a single variable, the dis- 
position of Dr. Schwartz’ investigation 
is based on her own assumption alone. 
Dr. Schwartz mistakenly imputed an 
alleged theory of Zulliger, according 
to which she put through an investiga- 
tion, the results of which she used to 
refute a non-existent theory. 


Hildegard Hiltmann 


Inge Strauch 
Psychologisches Institut 
Univer: 


Peterstr 
7800 Freiburg (Breisgau) 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland 
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__ book to give you invaluable aid in interpretation and 
— classification — 
Gilberstadt and Duker — 
HANDBOOK OF CLINICAL AND ACTUARIAL 
MMPI INTERPRETATION 


By Harold Gilberstadt, Ph.D., V. A. Hospital, Minneapolis, and 
Jan Duker, Ph.D., University of Minnesota 


This remarkable new handbook provides clear-cut. easily. applied 
standards for interpreting and reporting Minnesota. Multiphasic 
Personality. Inventory profiles obtained for incoming or newly ad- 
mitted psychiatric patients. It promotes more effective initial diag- 


_ Draw more information from MMPI tests! Негеѕ а |. 
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nostic screening of such patients in hospitals, clinics, and offices. Se | 
Derived from thousands of MMPI files available at the Minneapolis ©з | | 
V. A. Hospital Psychiatric Service, 19 carefully selected profile = | 
types are described, discussed, and illustrated. Each of these tend s 

to serve as significant indicators of clinically important syndromes © | 
—syndromes such as hypochondria, pseudoncurotic schizophrenia. es 

conversion hysteria, etc. 25 


For each profile type consisting of 4 validity scales and 9 clinical 
scales, Drs. Gilberstadt and Duker describe how certain scale eleva- 
tions offer clues on whether to look for anxiety, depression, narcis- 
sism, chronic alcoholism, phobic symptoms, ete. A list of complaints, 
ciated with each type are provided. Some 
9 or 10 typical case histories are also presented for each of the 
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134 Pages • Illustrated • $4.00 e New! © Published October 1965 . PONE 
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New book from SPRINGER 


Comparison of the personality of children brought 
up in the hibbuts and of family-reared. children 
BY A. I. RABIN, PH.D. 
Professor of Psychology, Michigan State University 
н This comparative study assesses the Kibbutz-reared child alongside the 
Isracli child reared їп the conventional family setting. It systematically: 
explores and interprets the children's personality development at four де 
levels, from infancy to maturity, Dr. Rabin's venture into the cross-cultural 
domain exploits the natural laboratory conditions provided by à society 
different from our own and raises questions. regarding the Universality of 
principles which, possibly, are culture-bound. i 
The book is in three parts: 1. Detailed description of Kibbutz child rearing 
and education. 2. Presentation of the procedures of assessment and the 
methods of investigation employed (Griffiths sodes. for infants. Blacks 
pictures, Rorschach, Incomplete sentences, TAT, ete.) as well as the find- 
ings. 3. Integration of the findings and their relevance to theory. implica- 
tions for child rearing and education in general, ` ке 


240 pages $3.00 


SPRINGER Publishing Company, Ine. 
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